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PREFACE 


T was said in the first half of this work, Johannine 
Vocabulary (1879), “ There are more ambiguities in the 
Fourth Gospel than in all the Three taken together, and it is 
easy to put one’s finger on the cause of many of them.” One 
object of Johannine Grammar is to classify, with the view of 
ultimately explaining, these ambiguous passages. For 
example, what Browning calls Hot on my title-page may 
mean “ ¢hat” or “ because.” Browning extols his Grammarian 
—alas! an ideal—who “settled Hoztz’s business.” This work 
tries to help to “settle” it—unquestionably it has not yet 
been “settled ’—for passages in the Fourth Gospel, in some 
of which our translators halt between “that” and “ because.” 
Again, Johannine commentators of repute disagree as to 
who is speaking in certain portions of the Gospel. Take, for 
example, i. 16—18 “For he was before me. For of his fulness 
we all received...... the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
Of the Father, he hath declared [him).” Origen attributed the 
italicised passage to the Baptist. So did Irenaeus. Heracleon, 
and many critics in Origen’s time, maintained that it pro- 
ceeded partly from the Baptist, partly from the evangelist. 
Alford and Westcott assert that the whole of it proceeds 
from the evangelist. 
Next take iii. 15-21 “...that whosoever believeth may 
in him have eternal life. For God so loved the world, that he 





1 See Index, ‘ Ambiguity,” pp. 666—7. 
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gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal life. For God sent not the 
Son...that they have been wrought in God.’ Concerning the 
italicised passage Westcott says “It contains the reflections 
of the evangelist and is not a continuation of the words of 
the Lord.” Alford says that this view—although held by 
many commentators—is “as inconceivable as the idea of 
St Matthew having combined into one the insulated sayings 
of his Master.” Westcott maintains that his own conclusion 
is consistent with the tenor of the passage and “appears to 
be firmly established from details of expression.” Some of 
these details—such as “only begotten Son,” “believe in the 
name of,’ “do truth,’ which are characteristic of the evan- 
gelist—belong to vocabulary rather than grammar. But in 
favour of Westcott’s view there is a small point of grammar 
to which attention might have been called, as will be seen 
from the two passages to be next quoted. 

One of these, according to Westcott, follows—or, according 
to Alford, is part of—the last words of the Baptist, thus: 
iil. 30—36 “He must increase, but I must decrease. He that 
coneth from above 7s above all...For he whom God hath sent 
speaketh the words of God, for he giveth not the Spirit by 
measure,..the wrath of God abideth on him.” Concerning 
the whole of these six verses (“ He that cometh...abideth on 
him”) Westcott says that the section “contains reflections 
of the evangelist”; and he calls attention to the use of the 
title “Son” absolutely, and to other details, as well as to the 
tenor of the passage, as justifying his conclusion. Alford 
calls this view (which is not peculiar to Westcott) an 
“arbitrary proceeding”; but he himself abstains from any 
argument based on grammatical or verbal detail. 

The next instance occurs in the Dialogue between our 
Lord and the Samaritan woman, iv. 9 (R.V.) “ How is it that 
thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a Samaritan 
woman? (for Jews have no dealings with Samaritans).” 
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Chrysostom takes the italicised words as uttered by the 
woman. The meaning would then be, “Jews as a rule do 
not condescend to have dealings with Samaritans: yet thou 
askest a favour from me!” But some authorities omit the 
italicised words. Alford and Westcott (the latter, with the 
caveat “if genuine”) say that they are an explanatory note 
of the evangelist. 

In favour of this last conclusion (that “Jews...Samaritans” 
is an evangelistic explanation) is the following grammatical 
argument. There are two words, érv and yap, used by John! 
to express the conjunction “for.”’ For the most part, in 
Christ’s words, he uses the former; in his own comments, 
the latter (2066). The latter occurs not only in the Samaritan 
Dialogue but also in the two previously quoted passages. 
It is a matter of minute detail; but, so far as it goes, it 
confirms Westcott’s view—favoured also by other gram- 
matical considerations —that all three are evangelistic 
comments (1936). 

The labour has been much greater, and the book longer, 
than I anticipated or desired. But the more fully I studied 
the Gospel and its most ancient MSS., versions, and commen- 
tators, the more necessary it seemed to give the evidence, 
if at all, at full length. Conclusions stated confidently, and 
with abundance of references, frequently assume an entirely 
different complexion when the references are verified and 
quoted accurately with their complete contexts. 

As to,the lines on which the book is constructed, they 
are the same as those of my Shakespearian Grammar— 
published nearly forty years ago but presumably still found 
useful as it is still in demand. Besides many points of 





1 By ‘‘john” is meant, throughout the whole of this volume, the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, of which the originator may have been (as the Gospel suggests) 
John the son of Zebedee, but of which the writer, the exact nature of the 
origination, and the exact extent to which the writer paraphrased, commented, 
and blended allegory with fact, are (in my opinion) at present unknown. 
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similarity in detail, the two works have two broad assumptions 
in common. 

The Shakespearian Grammar assumed that Shakespeare 
wrote, with a style of his own, in English that he read and 
spoke. Hence North’s Plutarch, Florio’s Montaigne, the 
Elizabethan dramatists—and especially his own works com- 
pared with one another—were treated as safer guides to 
his meaning than Milton, Dryden, and Pope. <A similar 
assumption is made in the Johannine Grammar. The 
Johannine language in general has been carefully classified 
with a view to the elucidation of particular passages; and 
the LXX, the Synoptists, the New Testament as a whole, 
Epictetus, and the Papyri of 50—150 A.D. have been recog- 
nised as safer guides than writers of the third century and 
far safer than those of the fourth. This assumption is even 
truer about John than about Shakespeare, to whom was 
given, in some measure, the very rare privilege of anticipating, 
or shaping, the language of posterity. 

My Shakespearian Grammar also assumed that Shake- 
speare was a great poet. About John, I have tried to 
subordinate strictly to grammatical inferences my conviction 
that he, too, is a master of style and phrase, as well as an 
inspired prophet; but I have felt bound to assume that 
he did not at all events misuse words like the author of 
“the Second Epistle of St Peter,” or “tse one word for 
another” like a modern journalist describing a cricket-match 
or a boat-race. For example, where - John is represented 
by our Revised Version as saying that Jesus “ bowed his 
head” upon the cross, I argued, in “ Johannine Vocabulary,” 
that it must be rendered “laid his head to rest,” and that, 
if so, the expression mystically implied “rest on the bosom 
of the Father.” This rendering was based entirely on dry 
hard grammatical evidence shewing that the phrase had -no 
other meaning in the Greek language. I have subsequently 
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discovered that Origen thrice assumes this to be the meaning 
(“znelinasse caput super gremium Patris”). 

Besides these two assumptions, the Johannine Grammar 
recognises one strong probability—namely, that the author 
was an honest man (a fact that some commentators hardly 
seem to recognise), writing indeed some seventy years or 
more after the Crucifixion, but still with some knowledge 
of what he wrote about, and with some sense of responsibility 
to those for whom he wrote. His Christian readers (I assume) 
had read earlier Gospels, which, if authoritative, an honest 
writer of a new Gospel was bound to take into account. For 
example, the Synoptists express themselves differently and 
somewhat obscurely as to the “authority” possessed by 
Christ and imparted by Him to the disciples. The meaning 
of true “authority” is of great moral importance, and much 
discussed by Epictetus. It is assumed as probable that 
John’s teaching on this point was intended to elucidate that 
of the Synoptists. 

I venture to think that the Index to N.T. passages will 
supply something like a continuous commentary on the 
Fourth Gospel, and that the Index to Greek words will 
help the reader to compare Johannine, Synoptic, literary, 
and vernacular Greek. The English Index contains copious 
references to Origen, Nonnus, Chrysostom, Philo, and 
Epictetus, indicating lines of thought illustrative of the 
circumstances amid which the Gospel issued from_ its 
originatof, was committed to writing by its author, and was 
interpreted by the earliest extant commentaries. 

Many of the grammatical details must of course be 
abstruse and unsuitable for any but Greek scholars. But 
an attempt has been made—by translating literally many 
of the quotations, by comparing the Authorised with the 
Revised Version, and by illustrating Greek from English 
idiom—to make several interesting peculiarities of Johannine 
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style intelligible to readers unacquainted with Greek literature 
except through translations. In order to give easy access to 
all such oases in the classical desert, and a bird’s-eye view 
of some of them, the English Index has been made very 
copious. It contains, for example, two columns on “ Am- 
biguity.” The reader will also find references to “ Allusiveness,” 


” 


“Emphasis,” “Mysticism,” “Narrowing Down,” “Parenthesis,” 
“ Quotation,” “ Repetition,” and “Self-correction.” Many of 
these subjects will—I sincerely believe—be better understood 
by a student with little or no knowledge of Greek but much 
knowledge of literature, than by one case-hardened against 
intellectual interests by a long course of “the classical 
languages” unintelligently and unwillingly studied. 

For my “Notes on preceding, Paragraphs” (2664—799) 
I am under great obligations to Professor Blass’s Grammar 
of New Testament Greek, even where I have been led to 
differ from its conclusions. To Dr Joseph B. Mayor, in 
whose works on the Epistle of St James and on Clement of 
Alexandria I have found rich stores of Greek learning, and 
to Dr W. Rhys Roberts, Professor of Greek at the University 
of Leeds, whose editions of Longinus, Dionysius, and 
Demetrius, are full of interesting and stimulative information 
on Greek style, I am indebted for correction of my proofs 
and for very useful criticisms and suggestions; nor must 
I omit brief but hearty thanks to the Cambridge University 
Press. 


EDWIN A: ABBOTT, 


Wellside 
Hampstead 
20 Dec. 1905 


T See note on p. xxvii. 
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1— 272=Clue. 
273-— 552= Corrections. 
553—1149 = From Letter to Spirit. 
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1436—1885 = Johannine Vocabulary. 


The Books of Scripture are referred to by the ordinary ab- 
breviations, except where specified below. But when it is 
said that Samuel, Isaiah, Matthew, or any other writer, wrote 
this or that, it is to be understood as meaning the writer, 
whoever he may be, of the words in question, and not as 
meaning that the actual writer was Samuel, Isaiah, or Matthew. 


The principal Greek Mss. are denoted by x, A, B, etc. ; the Latin 

versions by a, 4, etc., as usual. The Syriac version discovered by 
Mrs Lewis on Mount Sinai is referred to as SS, ze. “Sinaitic 
Syrian.” It is always quoted from Mr Burkitt’s translation. I 
regret that in the first three vols. of Diatessarica Mrs Lewis’s 
name was omitted in connexion with this version. 


The text of the Greek Old Testament adopted is that of B, edited 
by Professor Swete!; of the New, that of Westcott and Hort. 


Modern works are referred to by the name of the work, or author, 
vol., and page, e.g. Levy ili. 343 @, i.e. vol. iii. p. 343, col. 1. 
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Apol.=Justin Martyr’s First Apology. 

Blass, see Addendum on p. xxvii. 

Buhl= Buhl’s edition of Gesenius, Leipzig, 1899. 

Burk.=Mr F. C. Burkitt’s Evangelion Da-mepharreshe, ‘Cambridge 


University Press, 1904. 





1 Codex B, though more ancient than Codex A, is often less close to the 
Hebrew than the latter (C/ve 33). 
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Clem. Alex. 42= Clement of Alexandria in Potter's page 42. 
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Demosth. 433=Teubner’s marginal page 433 of Demosthenes ; but 
Demosth. (Preuss) xxvii. 3=p. 3 of Orat. xxvii, in Teubner, as in Preuss’s 
Concordance. 

Diatess.=the Arabic Diatessaron, sometimes called Tatian’s, trans- 
lated by Rev. H. W. Hogg, B.D., in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 

Ency.= Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

Ephrem=Ephraemus Syrus, ed. Moesinger. 

Epistle, the=the First Epistle of St John. 

Euseb. =the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. 

Field=Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, Oxford, 1875, also 
Otium Norvicense, 1881. 

Gesen.=the Oxford edition of Gesenius. 
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Hor. Heb.=Horae Hebraicae, by John Lightfoot, 1658-74, ed. 
Gandell, Oxf. 1859. 
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Jer. Targ. (or Jer.) I and Il=severally the Targum of “ Jonathan Ben 
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K.= Kings. 

Levy=Levy’s Neuhebriiisches und Chalddisches Worterbuch, 4 vols., 
Leipzig, 1889; Levy Ch. =Chaldaisches Worterbuch, 2 vols., 1881. 

L.S.= Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 

Narr.=22 narrative, as distinct from (@) speech of Christ, (2) speech 
generally (1672*). 

Origen, Huet, or Lomm., ii. 340=vol. ii. p. 340 of Huet or Lommatzsch 
severally. The reader is also sometimes guided by reference to the text, 
e.g. Numb. xiv. 23 in O.’s commentary on Numbers. 

Oxf. Conc.= The Oxford Concordance to the Septuagint. 

Papyri are indicated by Paf. [from the] Ber/im [Museum] ; and Pap. 
[of the] Hgyp¢ [Exploration Society], vols, i—vi, viz. Oxy[rynchus] i—iv, 
Faytim v, Tebt{unis] vi. 

Pec., affixed to Mt., Lk., etc., means peculiar to Matthew, Luke, etc. 

Philo is referred to by Mangey’s volume_and page, e.g. Philo ii. 234, 
or, as to the Latin treatises, by Aucher’s pages (P. A.) (see 1608). 

Resch= Resch’s Paralleltexte (4 vols.). 

S.=Samuel ; s. =“ see.” 

Schéttg. =Schéttgen’s Horae Hebraicae, Dresden and Leipzig, 1733. 
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Sir. =the work of Ben Sira, ze. the son of Sira. It is commonly called 
Ecclesiasticus (see 20a). The original Hebrew has been edited, in part, 
by Cowley and Neubauer, Oxf. 1897; in part, by Schechter and Taylor, | 
Camb. 1899. 

SS, see (iil) above. 

Steph. or Steph. Thes.=Stephani Thesaurus (Didot). 

Sym.=Symmachus’s version of O.T. 

Theod.=Theodotion’s version of O.T. 

Tromm.=Trommius’ Concordance to the Septuagint. 

Tryph. =the Dialogue between Justin Martyr and Trypho the Jew. 

Wetst.=Wetstein’s Comm. on the New Testament, Amsterdam, 1751. 

W.H.= Westcott and Hort’s New Testament. 





(2) A bracketed Arabic number, following Mk, Mt., etc., indicates 
the number of instances in which a word occurs in Mark, Matthew, etc., 
ag. ayarn Mk (0), Mt. (1), Lk. (1), Jn (7). 


(6) Where verses in Hebrew, Greek, and Revised Version, are 
numbered differently, the number of R.V. is given alone. 


ADDENDUM 


Blass=Second English Edition of Professor Blass’s Grammar of 
New Testament Greek, Macmillan and Co., 1905. It did not come into 
my hands till this volume was in the press. But I have made copious 
use of it in foot-notes, and still more in the ‘Notes on Preceding 
Paragraphs” (2664—799). Dr Blass regards as interpolations some 
passages that I should treat as evangelistic comment ; and he appears 
to me to attach too much importance to the testimony of Chrysostom 
(concerning whom Field, Chrys. Comm. Math. vol. iii. p. 153 uses the 
weighty words, “ Chrysostomo, Scriptori in libris citandis incuriosissimo,” 
of which the reader will find ample proof in the following pages) and 
too little to that of Origen. But even where, as is frequently the case, 
my conclusions differ from his, I gladly acknowledge my obligation 
for his succinct statement of the evidence favouring his views, and for 
calling attention to points that had escaped my notice. 
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INTRODUCTION? 


S1. The scope of the proposed work 


[1886] Obscurity of style in an inflected language is caused 
by ambiguity (1) in words?, (2) in inflexions of words*, (3) in 
combinations of words‘. The First Part of this work, Johannine 
Vocabulary, dealt with characteristic, or characteristically used, 
Johannine words, such as “believe,” and “authority,” with the 
principal Johannine synonyms, and with the relation between 
the Johannine and the Synoptic Vocabularies. But the words 
were almost exclusively verbs, nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 
The article could not be represented statistically in the Vo- 
cabularies, nor could many of the pronouns and conjunctions; 
and only a general view could be given of the difference 
between the Johannine and the Synoptic use of prepositions. 
These words must therefore now be added to the two subjects 
above mentioned as remaining to be discussed—namely, 
inflexions, and combinations of words. 





1 See references on pp. xxvfoll. This is the sixth part of the series 
entitled Dzatessarica. The fifth part of the series (“Johannine Vocabu- 
lary”) terminated with subsection 1885. 

2 E.g. “apprehend” (1443, 1735e—g) may mean “understand” or 
“take prisoner.” 

3 “Tnflexions” include those of all parts of speech. 

4 “Combinations” include those in phrases, in clauses, in sentences, 
and in paragraphs (or sections). 
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[1887] In Johannine Grammar it is proposed to treat of 
these matters with a view to two objects. The first object is 
to ascertain the evangelist’s meaning ; the second is to compare 
or contrast his Gospel with those of the Synoptists. A great 
deal will be omitted that would be inserted in a Grammar of 
New Testament Greek, or in a Grammar that proposed to 
examine the differences between Johannine and, for example, 
Pauline style. On the other hand, a great deal will be inserted 
that would not find place in a treatise attempting simply 
to elucidate the obscurities of the Fourth Gospel. As in 
Johannine Vocabulary, so in Johannine Grammar, many 
remarks that may seem superfluous for explaining the special 
passage under discussion may be found to be justified hereafter 
by the use made of them in a commentary on parallel passages 
in the Four Gospels’. 


§2. The arrangement and proportions of the work 


[1888] Logical arrangement, symmetry, and complete- 
ness, will be subordinated to the object of illuminating the 
Fourth Gospel as a whole, and passages of recognised difficulty 
in particular, by ready reference to groups of similar Johannine 
idioms. For this purpose, English alphabetical order will be 
adopted as regards subjects, eg. Adjectives, Adverbs, Anaco- 
luthon, Asyndeton etc., and Greek order, for the most part, as 
regards Greek words discussed separately under these several 
headings. Under “Adjectives”’—in accordance with the 
promise to omit all that did not bear on Johannine style— | 
very little will be said except as to John’s use of two or three 
special words. For the rest, the reader will be referred to 
“ Article ””—since the repetition of the article with an adjective 
makes the latter emphatic. The same rule will apply to 
Adverbs. On the other hand, under “ Anacoluthon” (z.e. want 





1 See Johannine Vocabulary, Pref. p. ix. 
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of grammatical sequence) space will be given to the discussion 
of several difficult passages; and « Asyndeton ”—ze. the 
omission of connecting particles between clauses and sen- 
tences—will receive a space proportioned to the number of 
instances in which it causes ambiguity. 

[1889] Under “ Mood,” the reader will find hardly anything 
except a reference to other headings and especially to “Tense.” 
The reason is that many Johannine distinctions of mood— 
occasionally (2511 foll.) so important as almost to amount to 
a distinction of word—arise from the evangelist’s distinction 
between the present and the aorist in the same mood and may 
be most conveniently discussed as Presents and Aorists rather 
than as Imperatives, Subjunctives etc. Concerning the am- 
biguous muotevere in xiv. I rendered by R.V. “Ve believe in 
God, believe also in me,” with a marginal alternative “Believe in 
God,” it was remarked three centuries and a half ago, “It may 
be read in four ways.” There are several other passages of 
a similar character about which much the same thing is likely 
to be said till doomsday unless some conclusion can be 
arrived at by a grouping of similar Johannine ambiguities. 
‘The best heading for these appeared to be, not “ Indicative ” 
or “Imperative,” but “ Interrogative.” 

[1890] Under “ Prepositions” will be given dvd, although 
it occurs in only one Johannine passage, ii. 6 “two or three 
firkins apzece,’ and ayti, although that, too, occurs only in 
i. 16 “grace for grace.” In the latter, not much doubt as to 
the meaning exists; in the former, none at all. But some 
space has been given to both, because it happens that 
expressions similar to these occur in the Book of the Revela- 
tion of St John and in the works of Philo, and, if questions 
should arise hereafter, in dealing with the Fourfold Gospel, as 
to allusiveness or latent mystical meanings in either passage, 
these external quotations may be of use. Similarly, under 





1 So Suicer (ii. 721) quotes Erasmus, ‘‘ Quadrifariam legi potest.” 
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“Pronouns,” in treating the Johannine “I am,” an attempt 
will be made to ascertain, by reference to Hebrew and LXX 
usage (as well as to Johannine passages) when John uses it 
(if he ever does) to mean simply “I am the person you speak 
of” and when he uses it to mean (or to suggest) the divine 
TeAMy- 

[1891] In those parts of the work which relate to the 
order and arrangement of words, something will need to be 
said about Philonian and Rabbinical canons of sacred 
expression, and about the repetitions so frequent in Hebrew 
poetry and in Jewish liturgy. For these may explain some 
curious twofold and threefold repetitions of the same state- 
ment, and some (logically speaking) superfluous combinations 
of affirmation. and negation. But even when the most 
is made of these, much in the Johannine style will remain 
inexplicable, perhaps, except by particular influences and 
circumstances. The book seems to combine the occasional 
diffuseness of an old man with the general and pervasive 
subtlety of a master of words in the prime of intellect. It 
has curious sevenfold arrangements of events and sayings 
that strike a modern reader as highly artificial, and likely to 
have required much forethought and elaboration. Yet some- 
times it halts, adds after-thoughts, breaks into parentheses, 
seems to make inexact statements and to correct them, and it 
certainly mixes words of the Lord and of other speakers 
with remarks of the evangelist in such a way that the most 
careful commentators are tasked to disentangle them. 

[1892] Some of the phenomena above mentioned resemble 
phenomena that we find in the Apocalypse. Others indicate 
a subtle use of Greek grammatical forms quite unlike any- 
thing in that book. Yet the Gospel has not two styles. 
Indeed, as has been pointed out in the Preface, it has such 
a sameness of style that the words of the Baptist or of 
Christ—although distinguishable on close examination—ap- 
pear to have been confused by some able critics with words of 
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the evangelist. There may, however, have been one originator 
who did not write, and one writer, who did not originate. In 
other words, there may have been, in effect, two authors, of 
whom the second and later—while impressing his own 
character on the style of the whole—may have preserved here 
and there with special fidelity (sometimes at the cost of 
clearness, 1927 c) the traditions of the first, in whose name 
he wrote nominally as an amanuensis but actually as an 
expounder and interpreter. These considerations will come 
before us (2427—35) in discussing the remarkable textual 
variations in the passage about “the disciple that beareth 
_witness of these things,” but they ought to be always so far 
present that our minds may be kept open to all evidence 
bearing on the question of authorship. 

[1893] The Fourth Gospel is admitted by all Greek 
scholars to be, in parts, extraordinarily obscure. No honest 
writer of history is obscure, as a rule,except through careless- 
ness or ignorance—ignorance, it may be, of the art of writing, 
or of the subject he is writing about, or of the persons he is 
addressing, or of the words he is using, but, in any case, 
ignorance of something. But an honest writer of poetry 
or prophecy may be consciously obscure because a message, 
so to speak, has come into his mind in a certain form, and he 
feels this likely to prove the best form—ultimately, when his 
readers have thought about it. Instances will come before 
us, for example, where 671 may mean “that” or “ because,” 
and where xa0@s may look back to what precedes or forward 
to what follows: and as to these we may say that the writer 
may have preferred to let the reader think out the meaning 
or the connexion for himself. But what are we to say to 
x. 38 “that ye may come to know definitely (yvete) and that 
ye may continue in the ever growing knowledge (ywooxnte) 
that the Father is in me”? Here the difference between 
the aorist and the present subjunctive is so great as to 
amount almost to the difference between two distinct words: 
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but is it like a poet or a prophet to write after this fashion? 
We must frankly admit that such language—of which there 
are many instances (2524)—would appear highly artificial in 
any Greek writer unless there were special reasons for it, as, 
for example, a desire to protest tacitly against some popular 
and erroneous notions about “knowing” and “knowledge.” 
A Grammar is not the place to discuss the question whether 
such notions existed and whether the evangelist would be 
likely to protest against them ; but it may be of use here to 
prepare the reader for a multitude of such minute gram- 
matical distinctions. In an ordinary book, we should stig- 
matize them as pedantry; in the Fourth Gospel, they must 
be explained (we may feel sure) by very different reasons. 
The business of the Grammar will be to collect and classify 
these and other peculiarities so as to lead the way to an 
explanation that lies beyond the limits of a grammarian. 


BOOK! 


FORMS AND COMBINATIONS 
OF WORDS 





BOOK I 


FORMS AND COMBINATIONS OF WORDS 


General warning as to use of Index 


[1894*] N.B. For all matter affecting Adjectives, Adverbs, 
Anacoluthon etc., and not occurring under these several headings, 
the reader is referred to the Index. For example, under the heading 
* Adjectives” in the following paragraphs nothing will be found about 
their frequent use with the reduplicated article for emphasis, nor 
about their occasional use with the ellipsis of a noun. But these 
deficiencies will be supplied under the heading ‘‘ Adjectives” in the 
Index at the end of the book, where the reader will find references 
to “ Article,” to “Ellipsis,” and to passages dealing with emphasis. 
Also, as regards some special adjectives, discussed at considerable 
length, but not here (e.g. td.0s, roAvs, tpoBarixy), the reader will 
be referred to the paragraphs dealing with them by the two Indices 
of Greek words, where they will be found in their alphabetical order. 
The Index to the “ Vocabulary ” will give the statistics of the words ; 
the Index to the ‘‘ Grammar,” their grammatical use. 


ADJECTIVES 


(1). Used predicatively 


[1894] The adjective is used predicatively in iv. 18 rotro a\nbés 
eipnxas, which is quite different from rodro adnOds ecipnxas. The 
latter might have meant (1) ‘ Zrudy, i.e. a truth, thou hast said 
this,” or (2) ‘Thou hast said this ¢vwly, i.e. with truth.” But the 
former means ‘‘ This, at all events, among all that thou hast said, is 
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true”—implying that hitherto the woman has talked in a reckless 
and trifling way’. 
(ii) Special 

(a) Monoc 

[1895] Movos occurs as follows in v. 44 (W.H.) “How can ye 
believe, receiving glory from one another:—and the glory that comes - 
from the only [God] (riv dogav tHv mapa tod povov [Oeod]) ye seek 
not!” @eod is here omitted not only by B but also by a (“gloriam 
ab unico non quaeritis”) and 4 (“honorem e7us gui est solus”)*. If 
the omission occurred in B alone, it might be explained as an 
omission—sometimes occurring in that excellent Ms.—in a group of 
similar letters®*. But it occurs also in Origen‘, which demonstrates 
that the reading was much earlier than the draughting of B. More- 
over, the omission, being unusual, would suggest a lacuna, which 
scribes would be tempted to fill up, conforming the passage to ‘the 
only true God” later on, and to general usage®. The Greek “only” 
is used (as in Shakespeare, “the ov/y man of Italy®”) to mean 
‘unique ”—more than merely “first.” In N.T. “only” is connected 
with ascriptions of glory’. Horace speaks of Jupiter as having ‘‘no 
like or second” although Pallas occupies “‘the place next in honour’®.” 
Aristotle says that the heaven is “one and a/ove and perfect®.” But 





1 [1894¢] R.V. (‘this hast thou said truly”) is ambiguous, and might agree 
with N 4, f, addnOs “thou hast zzzdeed (or, 77 truth) said.” Comp. Demosth. 
(Teubn. p. 87) robré ye ddnOés (but better MSs. 4709) Aéyouow. Such a predica- 
tive use is prob. without another parall. in N.T. 

[18944] In xill. 34 évroAhy kawhy Slowm buy wa dyawadre dddj\ovs—Kabws 
Hydmnoa pds, va Kal duels dyamare dddAnAous, the adj. ‘‘new”’ is not predicative. 
The meaning is, ‘‘I give you a ew commandment”: and it is ‘*new” because it 
enjoins a new kind of ‘‘love,” not revealed through the Prophets, but for the first 
time through the Son and through His love of men. Comp. 1 Jn ii. 7—8 ‘* Wot 
a new commandment do IL write to yout...... on the other hand (7ddw) a new com- 
mandment do I write to you—which [paradox] (8) is true in him and in you,” ze. it 
is ‘‘old” yet made ‘‘new” in Christ and in His newborn disciples. 

2 [1895 a] The Lat. f has ‘‘ quae a Deo solo,” # ‘‘ quae ab illo solo est Deo” 
(where ‘‘ Deo” looks like an interpolation out of place). Neither of these retains 
the Gk order as in d@ (‘‘ gloriam ab unico deo”) and e (‘‘gloriam a solo dé ”). 

3 [1895 4] See 2650: OY might be omitted coming between the OY of pédvov 
and that of Ov. 

4 Orig. Huet i. 392, and see 2664. 5 Jn xvii. 3, Rom. xvi. 27, 1 Tim. i. 17. 

6 [1895¢] Much Ado iii. 1. 92. See also Lucian (ii. 386, Demon. 29) where 
a man boasts that he is wdvos kal mpdros rOv diadexrixy, and is rebuked for being 
illogical. 7 Rom. xvi, 27, 1 Tim. i. 17, Jude 25, Rev. xv. 4. 

8 Odes, 1. xii. 1g—20. 9 De Cael. i. 9. 8. 
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no passage is alleged in the Thesaurus where Greeks call God 6 pdvos: 
and such a use, if it existed, must have been rare among the Jews’. 
More to the point is the saying of Philo that the words “It is not 
good for man to be a/one” are uttered because “It is good that the 
Alone should be alone’,” meaning the Only God. On the whole, it . 
seems fairly probable that, when speaking about “glory” and its 
source, the evangelist used 6 Movos—with allusion to the connexion 
of the word with “glory” both in Hebrew and Greek—to mean 
briefly “He that is alone glorious” ze. “He from whom alone all 
glory comes.” 

(8) Thadtoc 

[1896] IIp«dros is followed by a genitive, and is said by some to 
mean “‘first in regard of,” in (a) i. 15 (R.V.) “He that cometh after 
me is become before me (éuxpooGé& pov); for he was defore me (ore 
mpOtds ov nv)” and i. 30 (R.V.) “ After me cometh a man which is 
become before me; for he was defore me” (R.V. marg. in both 
verses “first in regard of me”). It is rendered by the conjunction 
“before,” supplying a verb, in (0) xv. 18 (R.V.) “If the world hateth 
you, ye know that it hath hated me Jdefore [7¢ hated] you (xparov 
buav).” 

[1897] To deal first with (2). Stephen’s Thesaurus quotes from 
Aelian* “those who have investigated these things defore me (ot rparot 
pov Tavra avixvevoartes).” But mpatos twos éroinoa ru is different 
from zapatos twos mv. More to the point is mpdros wv in the 
Scholiast’s Preface to the Poenissae of Euripides quoted in the 
Thesaurus thus: ‘“ Eteocles, as though he were first [in regard | of his 
brother (Gre mpdtos dv Tod adeAgod),” given by Dindorf (presumably 
correcting the text) as tov adeApdv. Another Scholiast explains 
(Hecuba 458) “firstborn palm (mpwrdyoves te pote)” by saying 
“created first [in regard] of the bay-tree (mpdtov yevvnbévta ris 
dadvys).” Origen seems to take mpdros pou as parallel to, and 





1 [1895 d] Levy ii. 234 quotes Gees. Radb., on Gen. iii. 22 ‘Sone of us,” 
explained as ‘‘like the Only One of the universe,” and Levy Chald. i. 331 6 quotes 
a Targ. on Job xiv. 4 ‘‘not one,” explained as ‘‘shall not the Only One?” (so 
Vulg. ‘‘nonne tu qui solus es?”). / 

2 Philo i. 66 Acad ré Tov dvOpwrov, © mpophra, ovK ore Kadoy elyat wovoy; “Ort, 
gyol, Kaddv éore Tov wdvov etvar pdvov. Mévos 6é, kal xa’ avrév, els wy, 6 Beds, 
ovdev dé duorov Oew. 

3 [1897a@] Ael. 4. A. viii. 12. Steph. also quotes Plut. Vit. Cat. Min. § 18 
ore mp&rés Tis dvéBy..,.KarGvos otre torepos dwndOe: but he thinks mpérepos 
should be restored here, and he expresses doubt about the quotation from Aelian. 
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[1898] ADJECTIVES 





included in, rpwrdroxos waons Kticews', ze. “ firstborn [brother] of 
all creation,” so that zpérés pov would mean “firstborn [brother] of 
me,” ze. “my eldest brother.” His words are: “The Baptist teaches 
[us] how Jesus ‘is become before him [by] being first [in regard] of 
him (dv zpdros abrod)’ since He was the firstborn (xpwrdroxos) of every. 
creature?” ; and the same view is suggested by rapa (implying the 
metaphor of a household) in the following words, “I understand 
that He was first{born in respect] of me and more honourable 7 
the house of the Father (rapa 76 Uarpi).” Chrysostom, without using 
the word “firstborn,” argues that the words must refer to precedence 
in point of time’—not in point of rank, rank having already been 
expressed (as he says) by the words “become before me.” 

[1898] According to Luke, the Baptist was born before Jesus. 
If that was recognised as a historical fact by the earliest readers of 
the Fourth Gospel, “first in regard of me” could not appear to them 
to mean “born before me [on earth].” But some have supposed 
it to mean “begotten before me in the beginning.” If so, why did 
the Baptist omit ‘‘in the beginning,” which is essential, and insert 
“before me,” which, had “in the beginning” been inserted, would 
not have been essential? Many will feel great difficulty in believing 
that John the Baptist, at this stage in his testimony to Jesus (if 
indeed in any stage) proclaimed to the Jews (1) the pre-existence 
of Jesus, as being the Messiah—and proclaimed Him, too, as 
pre-existent, not “from eternity” nor “from the beginning,” but 
(2) relatively to himself. The former doctrine, the eternal pre- 





1 [18974] Col. i. 15 mpwréroxos maons xrloews, comp. the genitive in Rev, 
i. 5 mpwrdroxos r&v vexp&v, and see Col. i. 18 % dpx7, mpwrdéroxos éx T&v vexpav, 
Gen. xlix. 3 mpwréroxdés pov, ov laxvs mou Kal dpx7 Téxvwy wou, Rom. viii. 29 els Td 
civa avtov mpwrétoxoy év mohXois ddeAots, Col. i. 18 iva yévnra év maow adros 
mpwrevov, and 2S. xix. 43 mpwréroxos éya® 7 oU (LXX error). These passages shew 
that mpwrérokos, suggesting supremacy among brethren, might be replaced by 
Tpwrevwv, Or mpwros, if one wished to say ‘‘my firstborn [brother],” because “my 
firstborn” would naturally be taken to mean ‘‘my firstborn [sov].” The phrase 
‘my elder [brother],” mpeaBvrepés wov, would convey none of the old associations 
of the blessing and supremacy belonging to the Firstborn. 

2 Orig. Huet ii. go. 

3 [1897¢] ‘It is not to be supposed, says [the Baptist], that, whereas I was 
first, He, by outstripping me (so to speak) in the race, cast me behind [Him] and 
‘has become before’ [z.e. superior]. On the contrary ‘He was first [in regard] of 
me [in point of time],’ for all that He is coming last into [view],” Ovdé yap éx 
Twos, pyol, mpoxorhs mpOrdv we dvTa dmlow plas Eumpoober yéyover, adda IlpOréds 
pou mv, el kal torepos maparylvera. He explains éumpoofey as Aapmpdrepos, 
évtiudorepos. On ood mpirés eius in the Leyden Papyri, see 2667. 
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ADJECTIVES [1900] 





existence of the Messiah, may possibly have been entertained by 
some Jews in the Baptist’s time: but, even if it was, it is difficult 
to believe that the Baptist gave it such prominence and in such 
a shape. 

[1899] The Synoptists’, instead of “first in regard of me,” have 
“mightier than J.” This suggests that some word capable of 
meaning ‘‘firstborn” might also be interpreted as “superior to,” 
“stronger than®.” The Hebrew fad, the root of ‘ Rabbi,” 
“Teacher,” is capable of the two meanings (1897 4). The Baptist 
may have said, in effect, ‘Jesus of Nazareth numbers Himself 
among my disciples, but He was from the first my Teacher, or Rad.” 
Now whenever a Jewish Teacher spoke about the divinely ordained 
relations between the elder and the younger, so prominent in 
Hebrew history, he might use the word Rad (420) to mean 
“firstborn,” alluding to the supremacy of Jacob preordained in the 
words “the e/der shall serve the younger*.” But ad is also used for 
‘‘mighty” in Messianic passages such as “mighty to save” and 
“a portion with the mzghty*.” John may have taken the word in the 
former sense, the Synoptists in the latter. 

[1900] Apart from the question—which cannot be answered with 
certainty—as to the original word used by the Baptist, we may be 
sure that this rare expression zpdros pov means something more than 
peiGwv pov. Probably the writer had in view the Johannine 
traditions ‘‘I am ¢he First and the Last®.” As one can speak of “my 
God,” “my Rock,” “my Light,’ so one might speak of “ my First,” 
having in view the Firstborn of God, the Beginning. The evangelist, 
without supposing that the Baptist consciously intended hereby to 
set forth to the world the eternal pre-existence of Christ as the Logos, 
might very well represent him as unconsciously including in his 
language (after the manner of all the Prophets and the Psalmists) 
more than he included in his thought. According to this view, the 
Baptist meant ‘“‘He was from the cradle my superior, my elder 
brother” ; but he said words that might be interpreted as meaning 





PMs is 7, Mtsiil 11, Wk. i. 16: 

2 [1899] In 2 S. xix. 43, the LXX, confusing ‘‘in David” with “firstborn,” 
uses the latter as a comparative adjective, “I am firstborn than thou,” mpwrdérokos 
éy® ot. But the Hebrew word there erroneously read by the LXX never means 
“strong.” 

3 Gen. xxv. 23. SVisy Uxdi tert pity. 

> Rey. 4-17, Xxil. 13. 
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[1901] : ADJECTIVES 





“ He was, from the beginning, my /7rs¢,” i.e. the Firstborn of God, 
the object of my worship. 

[1901] We come now to the use of zparov with the genitive in 
(2), xv. 18 “If the world hateth you, ye know that it hath hated me 
(R.V.) before [tt hated| you.” No precedent is alleged from Greek 
literature for such a rendering of the italicised words. But zpérov 
rendered as above will make sense here: “It hath hated me, your 
First, i.e. your Chief.” Something like this (“ priorem vobis”) is the 
rendering of the Vulgate and of one of the oldest Latin mss. ; and 
others, though they omit “you,” take aparov as an adjective 
(“‘priorem’).” Thus rendered—if “first” be taken as suggesting 
“firstborn brother”—the words prepare the disciples for the new 
sphere of life and thought that was to follow the Resurrection, 
wherein Christ was to become “the firstborn of the dead, the ruler 
of the kings of the earth®.” He was not to be alone. He was to be 
“the firstborn among many brethren*.” The whole Church was to 
be “the Church of the firstborn,” and He Himself was to be they 
First of the firstborn, the “ first-fruits of them that had fallen asleep®.” 
The Johannine context leads the disciples to regard themselves as 
branches in the Vine, “friends” (no longer “ slaves”) of the Son— 
“friends” that must henceforth partake in His life and in His secret 
counsels®. Being now destined to become younger brothers of the 
Firstborn, they must expect to share the Elder Brother’s sufferings : 
“Tf the world now hateth you, adopted brethren of the Family 
of God, remember that it hath hated me—the First[born] of you 
[ad]’.” Possibly the evangelist wishes not so much to say this as to 





* [19012] “ You” is om. by @ (‘‘me prius odiit ”) and e (‘‘me primo odiit”’) 
and also by D (d has “me primum odiuit”); 4 and ff have ‘“‘me priorem odio 
habuit,” fand Vulg. ‘ me priorem vobis odio habuit.” See 2665 foll. 

? Rev. i. 5, quoting Ps. Ixxxix. 27, where David is declared “ firstborn.” 

3 Rom. viii. 29. Se Hebiexitsn2es 

Pat Cor, xv. eo [mexvamess 

7 [1901 4] In i. 41 edploker obros tp&rov Tov ddeAPdy Tov idiov Diuwva, several 
authorities have mpdros: 6 and e¢ have ‘‘mane,” apparently having read mpwl. 
The Syriac (Burk.) has “‘And he, Andrew, saw Simon Kepha and saith to him...,” 
SS ‘And he, Andrew, saw Simon his brother on that day.” It is generally 
supposed (17202) that the meaning is, ‘‘ Andrew first found his own brother [before 
Andrew's companion John the son of Zebedee found his own brother James the 
son of Zebedee].” But there may be also some allusion to ancient traditions in 
which mpérov Siuwva, or (as in Mt. x. 2) mp&ros Xtuwv, occurred at the head of 
alist of the Apostles, If mpdros were read above, it would lay rather more stress 
on the fact that Andrew was the first Christian disciple that made a convert. 
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ADVERBS [1903] 





suggest this, by expressing the phrase “before you” in a manner that 
would convey more than one meaning. See also 2665—7. 


ADVERBS 


(i) Intensive 


[1902] The adverbs Alay, repucads etc. are rarely used by John, 
who differs greatly in this respect from Mark and Matthew, and 
slightly from Luke. When John wishes to emphasize an adverb or 
adverbial phrase he gives it an unusual place, eg. at the beginning of 
the sentence, xvi. 31 “Apru muorevere, xii. 27 Nov 7 Wuxy Lov TeTrapaxras, 
XVi. 30 év ToUTw muoTEvouer, Vii. 14 non 88 THS é. pecovorys, Vii. 37 ev SE 
TH €oxaTy yEépa..., xiii. 1 mpd 88 THs éoprijs 7. TaoXO, XVI. 22 wadw Oe 
dWopuat tuds®, See 2636c¢ and 2668. On apnv aunv see 2611 a, 


(ii) Special 
(a) “An@Oen 


[1903] The most important adverb in the Fourth Gospel is avw6er, 
as used in iti. 3—7 (R.V. marg.) “Except a man be born Srom above 
(avw6ev) he cannot see the kingdom of God....Marvel not that I said 
unto thee, Ye must be born from above.” Nicodemus takes this as 
meaning “born a second time”; and he replies, “Can a man enter 
@ second time into his mother’s womb and be Jorn?” Chrysostom 
says that our Lord here speaks obscurely in order to lead Nicodemus 
on to further question ; and he adds, “”AvwOev here means, some say 
‘from the heaven,’ others ‘from the beginning?” The following facts 
indicate that our Lord is intended by the evangelist to mean “ Srom 





* [1902 a] Alay occurs Mk (4), Mt. (4), Lk. (1), Jn (0): o¢66pa, Mk (1), 
Mt. (7), Lk. (1), Jn (0): mepucoes, Mk (2), Mt. (1), Lk. (0), Jn (0). Mk has 
adverbial forms of zodvs more freq. than Mt. Lk. Jn taken together. 

> [19024] But see 1914 as to the position of evOvs, and comp. xi. 29 7AyépOn 
Tax with xi. 31 raxéws dvéorn, where rayéws (2554 6) before its verb appears to 
be more emphatic than 7axv on which the voice does not rest. Anadverb may also 
be emphasized by coming at the end of a sentence. 

® [1903 2] Chrys. himself, in a very long comment, gives the impression that 
he takes dvw0ev to mean ‘from heaven” and that Nicodemus materialises it : 
“‘ Why draggest thou,” he says, apostrophizing Nicodemus, “the meaning (Adyor) 
down to earth? This kind of birth is above such birth-pangs (dvwrepds éaore Tov 
TotolTwy w@dlywy obros 6 rékos).” Origen’s comment ad oc. is lost, but elsewhere 
he contrasts yervara: dvwOev with éx rov kdrw ylverac in such a way as to demonstrate 
that he took the former to mean “‘ born from above.” See 2573, 
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[1904] _ - ADVERBS 





heaven,” and that Nicodemus is intended to be regarded as misunder- 
standing Him, or affecting to misunderstand Him, as though He 
meant ‘fa second time.” 

[1904] “AvwGev occurs in N.T. thirteen times. Apart from the 
passage under consideration, it never means “from the beginning ” 
except thrice, and then it is joined to “again” or “knowing,” 
or “ascertaining’.”- The Thesaurus shews that (1) it often means 
“from the beginning” in connexion with the tracing of a genealogy, 
describing one’s ancestry or early life, or a friendship of long date, 
relating ancient history, or speaking of ancient times, or repeating a 
story over again from the beginning; and Suicer shews that dvwOev 
is thus used in connexion with réAw, and with é& dpyjs. On the 
other hand (2) it means “from above” in a spiritual sense in Jn iti. 
31 “he that cometh from adove,” xix. 11 “given to thee from above.” 
In the Epistle of St James, it refers once to “every perfect gift” as 
being “from above, coming down from the Father of lights...By his 
will (Bovdy Geis) he brought us forth (drexinoev) by the word of truth” 
—thus connecting “from above” with spiritual generation: in two 
other passages St James connects it with “‘the wisdom that is from 
above*.” In the LXX, it always has a local meaning, except once 
(where it is joined with raAwv) in the Wisdom of Solomon®. 

[1905] Apart from LXX and N.T. usage, the rendering “from 
above” in the Dialogue with Nicodemus is also favoured by the 
probability that the intention is to fix the attention not on being born 
“over again” —which might be a change for the worse—but upon 
being born into a higher life. This latter thought is approximated to 
by Philo, in various phrases including dvwev, when he speaks of 
“him that is inspired from above” (in connexion with those who 
avoid the life of the flesh and live to God) and of those who 
“philosophize, so to speak, from above.” Commenting, also, on the 
calling up of Moses to Mount Sinai, he describes it as “a second 





1 Lk. i, 3, Acts xxvi. 5, Gal. iv. 9. 

* [1904] Jas i. 17—r8, iii. 15, 17. In Jn xix. 23 €k 7&v dvywOev idarrés, its 
meaning Is ‘‘ from above.” 

3 [19044] Wisd. xix. 6. In Is. xlv. 8 ‘Let the heaven drop from above,” 
Ibn Ezra says, ‘‘This is a commandment to the angels that they shall drop 
righteousness.” ; 

* [1905 a] Philo i. 482 6 xaramveucels dvwOev, i. 264 of dvw0ey ws didoco- 
dnoavres, comp. li. 442 Tod Belov mvevuaros drep dvwdev katamvevo bev elowKnoato 
TH YUXT, 1. 498 dm’ ovpavod Karamvevabels dvwber. 
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ADVERBS [1907] 





birth better than the first,” where there is “no mother, but only 
a father, the Father of all.” 

[1906] The use of “from above” to describe a heavenly ideal is 
common in Jewish literature. St Paul speaks of “ Jerusalem that is 
above” as being free, in contrast with “the present Jerusalem,” which 
is in bondage*. The Apocalypse speaks of “the new Jerusalem,” 
but adds “coming down from heaven,” Somewhat similarly St Paul 
Says that the first man is of the earth, earthy, “the second man 
is from heaven*.” In the one case “ new,” and in the other “second,” 
might be used to paraphrase the expression “from heaven”; and 
similarly “generate anew” might be a substituted paraphrase for 
“generate from heaven.” But to say that a man on earth must be 
“born from above” implies that he must also be “born anew,” so 
that the former has the advantage of being ampler. The former is 
also more in accordance with Johannine doctrine, as well as with 
Johannine use of dvwfev. Again, all the Synoptists say that Jesus 
asked the Jews whether “the baptism of John” was “from heaven or 
from men®”; and “from heaven” in such a context might naturally 
be expressed by the Aramaic “from above.” Moreover, the very 
beginning of the Bible describes, shortly after the motion of the 
Spirit on the waters, a separation between “the waters and the 
waters,” or, as the Jerusalem Targum has it, “the waters above and 
the waters below.” 

[1907] Thus, from several points of view, if a Rabbi came 
to consult Jesus about baptism, and if our Lord wished to insist on 
the need of a spiritual, and not a mere external, regeneration, we 
might expect that the phrase “from above” would occur in His 
mention of the operation of the Spirit. If Christ had said “mez” 
or “‘anew,” this could not have been misunderstood; for the 
Aramaic ‘fnew,” like the Greek xawdés, cannot be confused with 
“above.” Moreover if the evangelist had desired to represent in 
Greek the mere thought of “regeneration” he might have used 
avayevvav. But “regenerate ”—unless qualified as it is in St Peter’s 





* [1905 4] Philo (on Ex. xxiv. 16) P. A. 502 ‘ Sursum autem vocatio prophetae 
secunda est nativitas (sive regeneratio) priore melior,..cuius non est mater; sed 
pater solus, qui etiam universorum.” 

2 Gal. iv. 25—6. 

3 Rey, xxi. 2. oo, Cot xvaay. 

2 Mikcxi, 20, Mt. xxi. 25, Dk. xx. 4, 


iS) 
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[1908] ADVERBS 





Epistle"—does not necessarily convey the notion of a birth unto 
righteousness. Nicodemus was familiar with the doctrine of “new 
birth” applied to baptized proselytes, and he knew that very often it 
did not mean much*. But this doctrine of Jesus about “birth from 
above,” he dimly felt, meant a great deal more, some fundamental 
change—what he would call a “‘ miraculous” change. He therefore 
asks what the miracle is to be: ‘It cannot be that a man is to 
be literally. born a second time*?” 

[1908] In deciding this question we have to consider, not only 
what our Lord may have said, but also how the author of the Fourth 
Gospel,—in view of the misunderstandings of what He had said as 





1 [1907a] 1 Pet. i. 3 ‘*the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
regenerated us zto a living hope...,” i. 23 ‘having been regenerated, 70¢ Srom 
corruptible seed, but from incorruptible, through the word of God, living and abiding.” 
Comp. Jas i. 18 “he brought us forth dy the word of truth.” 

? [1907 4] On our Lord’s opinion of some proselytes, see Mt. xxiii. 15 “twofold 
a child of hell.” 

3 [1907c] There are naturally some cases where dvwOev is ambiguous, e.g. 
Clem. Anc. Hom. ch. 14 Thy éxxdyolay ob viv evar dda dvwOev. This (as in the 
above quoted Gal. iv. 25—6 77 viv...... 7 6€ &vw) might conceivably mean, “ that 
the Church is not of this present age ([ro0] viv [ai@vos]), but Jrom heaven.” But 
such an ellipsis is unlikely; and the contrast is more probably between od viv 
[mparov], ‘‘ not now [for the first time] ” (od viv mp@rov being freq. in Greek) and 
“but from the beginning.” Epict. i. 13. 3 ‘* Wilt thou not bear with thy brother, 
who hath Zeus for his ancestor, [and who] (Wo7ep, ? és womep) as a son, is born from 
the same seed and from the same celestial sowing (TAs airs dvw0ev KataBodjs) ” 
might be, but less probably, ‘‘zzzt/aZ sowing.” Philo ii. 141 jpxaroddynoer dvwbev 
apEduevos THs TOO mavrds -yevéoews probably means “beginning frome the beginning 
[z.e. the First Cause]”’—having in mind the ancient Greek saying “‘ Let us degiz 

Srom Zeus,” and “ In the beginning God created.” He proceeds to say that the 
first object was to set forth ‘‘the Father and Maker of the world,” and then man 
obeying the Maker’s laws. 

[1907 @] Justin Martyr 7iyph. 63 dywOev cai did yaorpds dvOpwrelas (describing 
the birth of Christ) appears to mean [‘‘ by the action of the Spirit] from above and 
through a mortal womb” (although the Psalm (cx. 3) from which Justin has 
quoted refers to birth (LXX) ‘before the morning star”), Comp. Epiphanius 
(Haer. li. ch. 6, vol. i, 428) about Mark as ‘‘ nowhere saying [that] the birth 
[was] from above (otdauod dvwhev Néywv Thy yéwnow)” and (7d.) ris dvwbev 
karaywyhs Geod Abyov. So Simon Magus (Hippol., ed. Duncker, vi. 18) 
speaks of the generating principle as “(from above.” In Artemid. Onezrocr. i. 1 35 
yervaobar dvwOev undoubtedly means “to be born agazz,” but there the meaning 
is prepared for in a peculiar way by the context: “If a man dreams that he ts 
being borit...... this indicates that he will have a som cn every respect like himself : 
for thus he might seem to be born over again (cttw yap [av] dvwhev aitds ddéete 
yevvacOax).”’ And there it should he noted that the meaning is xot “ to be born into 
a better life,” but “to be born over again in every respect like what one was before.” 
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ADVERBS [1910] 





it had been recorded by the Synoptists—might think it right to 
recast the saying. Christ’s doctrine, “Become ye as one of these 
little ones,” might be in danger of being misunderstood literally 
(somewhat after the manner of Nicodemus) as encouraging childish- 
ness rather than childlikeness (r Cor. xiv. 20). It is in accordance 
with the Johannine method that John should illustrate this danger 
by exhibiting a great Rabbi as actually misunderstanding the doctrine 
at its first utterance. It is also in accordance with his method of 
“narrowing down” (2290) that he should first introduce a general 
term “from above” including as St James says “‘every perfect gift ” 
that comes from heaven—and then define it as a spiritual influence. 
The saying of Christ, that a proselyte,—who was compared by the 
Jews to a new-born child,—might be made a “child of hell,’ is of 
itself sufficient to explain why it might be necessary to emphasize 
the truth that regeneration must be “from above.” See 2573. 

(8) “Apti see nfn (19165 (i) foll.) 

(y) “Errye 

[1909] This adverb is used (1718) more frequently by John than 
by the Synoptists all together. In Jn it never describes the nearness 
of a person except in vi. 19, “they behold Jesus walking on [the 
edge of?] the sea and becoming near the boat (éyyis 10d wAolov 
ywopevov).” “Evyilw, “draw near,” is frequent in O.T. and Ns 
and the Synoptists sometimes (Luke most frequently) apply it to 
Christ, but John never uses it. Under “ Prepositions” (2340—6) 
reasons will be given for thinking that John regards the Lord as 
“on the sea shore,” and not as advancing over the sea to the boat. 
If so, he may use ywopevov eyyis as we speak of the coast “coming 
into view” when we ourselves “come” within sight of it. The words 
and their context are susceptible of a spiritual interpretation. At 
first the disciples, in terror and unbelief, beheld (1598) Jesus 
“becoming near.” Then (vi. 21) “they willed to receive him ee 
and “straightway the boat was on the land.” That is to say, 
like the Ephesians, ‘‘they that had been far off were made to 
be. near’.” 

(6) Eyeéwe and eyeyc 

[1910] Mark (1693) never uses «iféws, but he uses edOVs abun- 
dantly. Matthew uses both pretty often. Luke uses edOéws and 
mapaxpyua pretty often, but evs only once. John uses cidéws 





1 Eph. ii. 13 vuels of wore dvres waxpay éyeriOnre eyyis. 
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[1911] ADVERBS 





thrice, and «6vs thrice. Whenever Matthew uses etOvs (7), tt ts 
found in the parallel Mark. The question arises whether John 
distinguishes between the two words, or whether he uses now one, 
now another, as Matthew appears to do, because he uses now one, 
and now another, source of evangelic tradition. 

[1911] As to ed6vs ‘“‘straightway,” Phrynichus blames ‘‘many” 
who used «t@v (‘straight away”) instead of it. Hesychius says 
about it simply Evdvs, dyriov, which indicates that he took it to 
mean “straight opposite [to],” ‘‘coming face to face with.” He also 
says, Evv, dpO0v, drdotv, eyyvs, tapaxpyua, eis edGetav. Bonitz’s 
Index shews that Aristotle uses ev6vs of place, before ud, zpos, pera 
to mean ‘‘zmmediately under,” etc. and also to mean ‘“‘to take the 
first instance that presents itself,” z.e. ‘‘for example,” which it also 
means in Epictet. i. 19. 2 (where Schweigh. refers to many other 
passages)’. In LXX, as a rendering of Hebrew, ev6vs occurs only 
in Gen. xv. 4 kal edfis dwvy Kupiov éyéveto pos aitdv, xxiv. 45 «vOds 
“PeBéxxa Eeropevero, XXXVIil. 29 Kal evOds EfAOev 6 adeAgds avTod, Where 
the Hebrew has “behold!” Similarly, parallel to Mk xiv. 43 “‘and 
straightway...there cometh up,” Matthew and Luke have “ dehold !” 
A Scholiast on Thucydides, who describes the Plataeans as “killing 
their prisoners straighiway,” says that here eiévs does not mean 
immediately but offhand and without reflection’, which is probably 
implied. Very likely Mark’s «6vs may be a loose rendering of 
an original Semitic “behold*.” But even without any such hypo- 
thesis the above-mentioned variety of meanings suffices to explain 
why Luke almost always avoids the word. 

[1912] Mark’s non-use of ev@éws does not require explanation in 
view of the fact that it is never used by Aeschylus and (though thrice 
by Sophocles*) only once by Euripides in a fragment®, whereas both 
writers use ev@vs frequently. In the Indices of Epictetus and Lucian, 
evvs is found, but not «v6éws, and Bonitz’s Index to Aristotle shews 
a very great preponderance of the former. The LXX Concordance 





1 Hvdéws in Polyb. xii. 5. 6 is perh. similarly used. 

2 [1911@] Steph. on Thuc. ii. 5 of dé IDaraugs...... dméxrewav Tovs avdpas 
evs, *‘ Tic enim schol. ait ev@s non esse tapaxpiua, sed ékevdelas et doxdws.” 

3 [19114] It has been shewn (352—8) that “behold” in Mt.-Lk. freq. 
corresponds to some verb of “‘coming to” in Mk. This may be illustrated by 
Hesych. ev@vs, dvriov z.e. ‘coming to meet.” 

4 Sophocles also uses ev@Us 7 times. 

° Lragm., 31. The Egypt. Pap. Indices have ev@éws (11), evOvs (2). 
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gives «d@éws as only once representing a Hebrew word. It occurs 
almost exclusively in Maccabees (especially book II). The insertion 
of such a word (whether in Hebrew or in Greek) might depend on 
the author’s taste. The Jerusalem Targum has (Gener 3) And 
immediately there was light,” and in Susannah (29) LXX and 
Theodotion severally insert ev6éws and omit it. Aquila uses the 
word (Micah ii. 7) to mean “straightforwardly,” “righteously.” 

[1913] In N.T., apart from the Gospels, e’v6éws is used frequently 
in the Acts, and occasionally elsewhere’, Ev6vs occurs nowhere 
except in Acts x. 16 “Now this was done thrice and straightway 
(evOvs) the vessel was taken up to the heaven.” This occurs in a 
Petrine passage describing the vision that resulted in the conversion 
of Cornelius. But when Luke rewrites this in Peter’s speech, he 
alters the expression (Acts xi. 10) “ Now this was done thrice and 
everything was caught up again to the heaven®.” This indicates (1) 
that ev#vs might be expected in a Petrine Gospel such as Mark’s 
is generally believed to be, (2) that Luke, although occasionally 
retaining it as part of an old document, might be expected to alter 
it in re-editing or re-writing. 

[1914] Coming to Johannine usage we find (a) «i@éws in the 
Cure at the Pool of Bethsaida, the Walking on the Water, and the 
Denial of Peter*. Only as to the last of these (“immediately the 
cock crew”) does the word occur in the parallel Synoptic narrative— 
where Mark has e6vs but many authorities omit it, Matthew has 
ev$vs but many authorities read «iOéws, Luke has apaxphuat, 
(4) Ev6vs occurs in Jn xiii. 30—2, “Having taken the sop, therefore, 
he [Judas] went out straightway (¢&fdOev ids). Now it was night. 
When, therefore, he went out, Jesus saith, (lit.) Now was the Son of 
man glorified and God was glorified in him. And God will glorify 
him in himself and will s¢vaightway glorify («v6is doface) him,” 
xix. 34 “One of the soldiers pierced his side with a spear and there 





1 Acts ix. 18, 20, 34, xli. 10, xvi. 10, xvii. Io, 14, xxi. 30, xxii. 29, Gal. i, 16, 
Jasi. 24, 3 Jn 14, Rey. iv. 2. } 

2 [1913@] Acts x. 16 evOds dvehiudOn 7d oKebos, xi. 10 averacOn TadW aravTa. 
Also the Hebraic use of ‘‘all...not” is altered from x. 14 ovdémrore payor may 
Kowdy into xi. 8 Kowvor...... ovdémore elafAOev els TO oTOuma MoU. 

3 Jn v. Q, Vi, 21, xviil. 27. ° 

4 [1914a@] Mk xiv. 72, Mt. xxvi. 74, Lk. xxii. 60 mapaxphua ere Aahobvros 
avrod. In the Walking on the Water, Mk vi. 50 6 dé evOds EAddnoev, Mt. xiv. 27 
evds 6é éhdAnoev are not quite parallel to Jn vi. 21 ebOéws éyévero Td motor... 
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came out straighiway (é&jdOev ebOvs) blood and water.” Comparing 
(a) and (4) we must bear in mind that the Cure at the Pool has 
many points of resemblance with the Cure of the Paralytic where 
Mark and Luke describe the act as immediate, and that the Walking 
on the Water is recorded by Mark and Matthew—so that we may 
say generally that the instances in (a) have some connexion with 
Synoptic narrative while those in (4) have not. In xiii. 30 the 
emphasis rests on et6vs, which comes at the end of the sentence 
(“rushed forth straightway”). In xix. 34 the voice passes on from 
evs to ata xal vdwp, but the adverb indicates that the “fountain” 
against “sin and uncleanness” (Zech. xiii. 1) was foreordained and 
ready to gush forth. Having regard to the rarity of the adverb we 
seem justified in thinking that, in xiii. 30—2, John deliberately 
uses it twice in one and the same passage concerning the ‘im- 
mediate” departure of Judas and the “immediate” advent of 
“glory,” the former being subordinate to the latter. 

[1915] The conclusion is, that ed@vs and ef@éws are used in 
N.T., not indiscriminately but with reference to meaning, or because 
they occur in documents of this or that style. The only instance 
of ed#us in Luke is in the passage about the house without foundation 
(vi. 49) “against which the river burst: and straightway it fell in 
a heap (dds ocuvérece),” where Matthew (vii. 27) differs. It is 
quite intelligible that Luke might be willing to apply to the fall 
of a house an adverb that he might think unfit to apply to the 
actions of Christ. 


(e) Nn and dpti 

[1915 (i)] In 1719, viv was shewn to mean “at the present time” 
(as distinct from dpre “at this moment ”) and to imply, in Jn, a 
contrast for the most part between the present and the past. This 
is its general use in the Epistles, especially in contrasting the past 
darkness with the present light (“ye were once darkness but now are 
ye light in the Lord'”). But the interpretation of «at viv in xi. 22 
(1719) is complicated by the use of the phrase in LXX, where ‘and 
now” is often connected with the thought ‘‘Azd now in this crisis, 
or, at this stage, or, in these difficulties, or, in conclusion, what is 





1 [1915 (i) @] Eph. v. 8 Fre yap wore oxédros viv dé Pas ev Kuplw. Of course in 
special phrases such as 6 pov aiwy, 7 vv ‘Iepovcadhu etc. the contrast is with the 
future as in 2 Pet. iii. 7, 18 (the only instances of yy in that Epistle). But in 
1 Pet. i. 12, ii. ro (625), ii, 25, and iii. 21, the contrast is with the past. 
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to be done?” e.g. “ And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God 
require from thee?” “And now, Lord, what wait I for? My hope 
is in thee’?” So Peter, after reproaching the Jews for crucifying 
Christ, says, “Azd now, brethren, I know that in ignorance ye did 
it,” where. the underlying thought appears to be, “4nd now, what is 
to be done?. Acknowledge your past ignorance?.” 

[1915 (ii)] In 2 Thess. ii. 5—6, the words “ Remember ye not 
that while I was still with you I used to say these things to you,” 
come after a prediction about “the man of lawlessness” and before 
the words “Azd now ye know that which hindereth (kat viv 76 KaTéxov 
oldare),” where Lightfoot doubtfully inclines to the logical meaning 
(“ Well, then, ye know”) and says “this usage is particularly noticeable 
with ofda following.” But he suggests alternatively “and as ¢o the 
present time ye know what it is that restraineth ”—a transposition like 
that in Jn iv. 18 “for thou hast had five husbands, and he whom thou 
now hast (kai viv dv éxes) 2s not thy husband.” 

[1915 (ii)] These facts indicate that kat viv, especially in an 
author like John, prone to transposition and asyndeton, will 





1 [1915 (i) 6] Deut. x. 12, Ps. xxxix. 7, see Gesen. 774 quoting Gen. iii. 22 
and many other instances. The LXX regularly represents the phrase by cal roy, 
and it is extremely frequent, ¢.g. 2S. vii. 28 (sim. 1 Chr. xvii. 26) “And now, 
O Lord God, thou art God, and thy words are truth...... now therefore, let it 
please thee,” where it might almost be translated ‘‘ And in conclusion.” It 
suggests (1) the conclusion of a prayer, (2) a logical or inferential conclusion. 

* [1915 (i) c] Acts iii. 17. In Acts this is often kai ra viv, eg. Acts iv. 29 
** And now (k. ra voy), Lord, look on their threats,” v. 38 ‘and now (x. [ra] viv) 
I say unto you, desist from these men.” In Acts xx. 22—32 Kal viv idov, ‘*and 
now behold,” is used first temporally (‘‘and at the present time...I go bound”), 
then with a suggestion of logical meaning (“‘ and now behold I know ”) and lastly 
kal Ta viv (“and now [2 conclusion} 1 commend you to the Lord’). 

3 [1915 (ii) 2] Theoretically, the italicised words might begin a new sentence in 
asyndeton, ‘* Zhe one that thou hast even now is not thy husband.” But, even in 
an author so prone to asyndeton as Jn, this is hardly possible. Col. i. 24 Nov 
xalpw év rots mabjuacw, coming at the beginning of a paragraph and after a 
description of the wealth of God’s mercy, is explained by Lightfoot “ Vow, when 
I see the full extent of God’s mercy...,”’ no doubt correctly. But he adds ‘‘compare 
also 2 Cor. vii. g viv xalpw, otx bru x.7.., Where again there is no connecting 
particle.” This, however, instead of coming at the beginning of a paragraph, is 
printed by W.H. thus, 2 Cor. vii. 7—9, “‘...dore we maddov xaphvat. dre & Kal 
éehimnoa buds év TH emioroAy, ov peramédouar: ef kal weremehduny, (“Brérw" Gre 7H 
émoToAn éxelvy el Kal mpds wpay ehUmrnoev Uuds,) viv xalpw....” It might be printed 
otherwise. But, however printed, the context indicates that viv may be temporal. 
According to W.H., the meaning would naturally be, ‘‘I may perhaps have 
repented once, I rejoice 7zow.” 
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depend, for its meaning, on its context. As in 2 Thess. ii. 5, there 
is a reference to past teaching in 1 Jn ii. 18, radia, éoyarn dpa éoriv, 
Kat Kabus AHKovoaTe Ott *Avtixpirtos €pXETal, Kal voV avtixpirto. oot 
yeyovacw, the meaning is “even as ye heard the prediction in past 
time, even so (kal) at the present time (viv) it is fulfilled.” There is 
also some reference to past time in 1 Jn ii. 278, but the passage 
comes at the end of a section enjoining “[steadfast] abiding,” and xat 
viv appears to be logically or rhetorically (not temporally) used, 
“But as (ws) his anointing teacheth you...and even as (kal Kadws) 
it taught you, abide in it. And now [in conclusion, I repeat] abide 
Tits? . 

[1915 (iv)] There is again a reference to past teaching in 
1 Jn iv. 3, “and this is the [spirit] of antichrist, [as to] which ye 
have heard that ‘it cometh,’ azd now (xat viv) in the world it is 
already (7n)*.” Without any addition, cat vov might have meant 
“‘and [accordingly] at the present time [in accordance with past 
prediction]”: but by adding 75y, the writer shews that he intends 
the meaning to be “before expectation.” In 2 Jn 5 there is 
reference to past teaching, “I have found some of thy children 
walking in the truth, even as we received commandment from the 
Father, and now (kai viv) L ask thee...that we love one another,” where 
the temporal and the logical meaning seem combined, but the latter 
predominates. These are all the instances of «al vdv in the Johan- 
nine Epistles. Nétv, apart from kai, occurs in them only once, 
r Jn ui, 2 “beloved, mow are we children of God.” This follows 
the mention of what the Father’s love Aas done for us, and precedes 
the mention of what we shall become; and vav suggests the thought 
of the isthmus between the past and the future. 





' [1915 (iii) 2] But probably there is a double force in xal so that it also 
suggests *‘even now is antichrist here.” 

® (1915 (iii) 4] 1 Jn ii, 27—8 ...Kad Kabers edldagev buds uévere ev adrg. Kal vor, 
Texvla, wévere. Theoretically the first uévere might be indicative; but this would 
be against Jn’s general use of the word, and does not seem necessitated by 76 
xploua uéver év duty in the context: for the meaning may be “‘the Spirit of Christ 
abides in you...take care to abide in Him.” Meéver ép vu is an instance of the 
rule laudando praecipere: the Spirit abideth in you—if ye are Christ’s. The 
repetition of ‘‘abide” imperatively is like Phil. iy, 4, “‘Rejoice in the Lord alway, 
again I will say Rejoice.” 

8 [1915 (iv) a] As above, xal vip might theoretically mean ‘‘even now” and is 
perhaps intended to suggest ‘even now,” which, however, is. made clearer by 
adding #67. 
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[1915 (v)] Returning to xi. 22 kal viv ofSa bre dca ay airnon... 
we find that many MSs. and versions insert dAAd before kal so as 
to make the meaning (A.V.) “ But...even now...” R.V. has “ And 
even now,” apparently taking kal vov as “even now” and supplying 
“and” for the sake of English connexion. This indicates a tendency 
to take the phrase according to classical Greek idiom. But, having 
regard to the fact that cal vdv or cat viv iSov’, with of8a, occurs in 
N.T. elsewhere Hebraically (1915 (i) c) or with a suggestion of 
Hebraic meaning, and that «al viv in the Johannine Epistles is 
frequent and sometimes Hebraic, we are justified in preferring a 
Hebraic meaning here, like that of the Psalmist (“4d now Lord, 
for what do I wait?”). In that case the meaning will be: “Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. [But it pleased 
thee to be absent although we sent unto thee.] And now [Lord, 
what am I to say? dy hope is still in thee.| I know that whatsoever 
thou shalt ask God, God will give it to thee.” This is confirmed 
by two other passages where xal viv seems to introduce a last word, 
before the speaker passes from one subject to another: xiv. 29—30 
“ And now I have said [it] to you before it come to pass...No longer 
shall I speak much with you,” xvii. 4—5 “I have glorified thee on 
the earth having perfected the work...avd now glorify thou me.” 

[1915 (vi)] “Apri is distinguished from viv as ‘this moment” 
is distinguished from “this present time’.” “Apru is practically 
(485 4) not a LXX word, and dz dp does not occur in LXX 
at all. “The present [dispensation],” 76 viv, might be said to date 
“from the moment (am aptr)” when the revelation of the Father 
had been consummated through the Son’, and Jesus says to the 
disciples, ‘‘ From this moment ye know him (the Father).” “Ews apts 
is used in v. 17 (“My Father worketh (A.V.) Aitherto”) of that 
which has been going on “wp fo the present moment” and ts still 
continuing, as also in 1 Jn ii. g (“is in the darkness wp Zo this very 





1 [1915 (vi) a2] Comp. Mt. xxvi. 64 dm’ dpre deoGe ‘ye shall see from this 
moment the Son of man seated,” with Lk. xxii. 69 do Tod viv dé ora, which 
presents much less difficulty than Mt. because amd rod viv might mean “from the 
[beginning of the all but] present [age].” Lk. xii. 52 again uses do rod. viv, 
which Jn never uses (except in viii. 11 interpol.). paees 

2 xiv. 7 dm’ dpre ywwoxete airév. “Am dpre also occurs in xiii. 19. ‘ From 
this moment I tell you before it come to pass.” On dm’ dprt, or darapri, 
‘“exactly,” see 485 c. 
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moment”). In the following, a distinction (though a slight one) is 
drawn between apr and viv, xiii. 33—7, “And as I said to the Jews 
‘Where I go ye cannot come,’ 0 you also I say [it|—for the moment 
(kat vmiv Ayo dpr.).” Then, in answer to Peter’s question, “Whither 
goest thou?” Jesus replies “Where I go, thou canst not follow 
me at the present time (viv), but shalt follow later (torepov).” 
The saying is only “for the moment,” but He gradually reveals to 
the disciples that the absence will be more than momentary extending 
through ‘‘the present time.” Peter, in his second question, is not 
content with the promise that he shall follow “later,” nor even 
“at the present time (viv).” ‘‘ Why,” he asks, “can I not follow thee 
at this moment (apt) 2?” 


(f) Of¥twe 

[1916] “Thus” in iv. 6 (R.V.) ““Jesus...being wearied (kexo- 
muaxws)...sat thus (obrws) by the well,” is scarcely intelligible. But 
R.V. marg. says “or, as he was.” In classical Greek, ovrws is often 
used of something that happens Jefore circumstances have time to 
alter, e.g. of a speaker “departing ¢hus,” i.e. without another word, 
of an assailant “departing thus,” i.e. without suffering in return. 
Similar to these is “‘I cannot answer thus,” i.e. offhand. So here 
the meaning is, “he sat down just as he was, being thoroughly tired 
out.” Probably Chrysostom is right in suggesting that the adverb 
calls attention to the “sitting” as being in some sense casual, 
although it was divinely foreordained to bring about the conversion 
of the Samaritans. It also suggests, as he says, the indifference of 
the true King to the external symbols of royalty®. Almost all the 





1 [1915 (vi) 2] R.V., in both, ‘‘evew wntil now,” but in xvi. 24 R.V. and A.V. 
have “‘ Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name.” Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 13, Viii. 7, 
xv. 6. Inv. 17 the meaning appears to be, ‘‘My Father worketh [ov the sabbath 
Jrom the beginning] until this moment, and I accordingly work [such acts as my 
Father prescribes on the sabbath].” 

? [1915 (vi) c] Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. r2 “For we see for the moment (&pr.) through 
amirror.”” When Jn uses viv thus, he adds uév in xvi. 22 “and ye now tndeed 
(viv wév) have sorrow...but I will see you again and your joy none shall take from 
you.” 

[1915 (vi)@] Név, in Mk xiii. 19, Mt. xxiv. 21 dws rod vv, Mk xv. 32, 
Mt. xxvii..42, karaBdrw viv dro 7. gravpod, and also in Mt. xxvi. 65, xxvii, 43 has 
almost the meaning of dori, ‘at this moment.” But in Mk x. 30 voy ep 7, Kapp 
rovrw it means ‘‘at the present time.” These are all the instances in Mk-Mt. 
In Lk. (1719) it is much more frequent. ‘ 

* [1916 a] Chrys. ad Joc.: Aca tov Kérov (Cramer rérrov) 4 kabédpa yé-yove, duh 
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Latin Mss. omit the adverb, and SS has “sat [so] that he might rest 
himself,” perhaps confusing komidw and xordlu. 

[1917] This passage prepares us for the true reading, and 
rendering, in xiii. 25 (R.V.) “He [the beloved disciple] leaning 
back, as he was (ovrws), on Jesus’ breast, saith unto him, ‘Lord, 
who is it?’” where many authorities omit otrws. The meaning 
probably is, that the beloved disciple, instead of turning round to 
speak to Jesus (which would have attracted attention) merely “leaned 
back a little, keeping the same attitude.” But further, if any reader 
asked, “How could any of the disciples venture to ask such a 
question ?” this adverb suggested an answer, ‘‘He did it, at Peter’s 
suggestion, and being so close to the Lord, ‘just as he was,’ i.e. 
unpremeditatedly*.” 


(7) Tlapprcia 

[1917 (i)] Tlappyota, “speaking all [one’s mind],” “freedom of 
speech,” when applied to language, may be opposed—as Lightfoot 
(on Col. ii. 15) says—‘either (1) to ‘fear,’ as John vii. 13, Acts iv. 
29, or (2) to ‘ambiguity, reserve,’ Joh. xi. 14, xvi. 25, 29; but 
‘misgiving, apprehension’ in some form or other seems to be always 
the correlative idea. Hence when it is transferred from words to 
actions, it appears always to retain the idea of ‘confidence, bold- 
ness ’.... The idea of publicity may sometimes be connected with the 
word as a secondary notion, ¢g. in Joh. vii. 4, where év rappyote 
etvac ‘to assume a bold attitude’ is opposed to év kpurt@ mocetv 
(comp. xviii. 20); but it does not displace the primary sense.” 
Hence, in Col. ii. 15 (R.V.) “he made a shew of them openly (év 
mappyoia) triumphing over them in it [ze in the cross],” Lightf. 
substitutes “do/d/y,” and (earlier) paraphrases thus, “As a mighty 

; 





Td kadua, dud Td Tepimetvar Tos wabnrds: BOer mer yap cuuBnobuevoy Td KaTa Tovs 
Damapetras, ov érl rolro dé AOE mponyoupevus...Tl dé éorw, Otrws; Ov« emt 
Opbvou, pnalv, odx éxt mpockepadalov, ad’ ards kal ws ruxev ew’ eddgovs. 

1 [1917@] Otrws in the Gospels almost always looks backward, ‘thus as has 
been said above.” It seldom means “thus, namely, as follows” (e.g. Mt. i. 18, 
vi. 9, Jn xxi. 1). Mk iv. 26 Otrws éorw 7% B. 7. Oeod ws..., ‘the kingdom of heaven 
is even so as [if] a man were to cast seed...,” is exceptional in the Gospels and 
also non-classical. O¥rws Wore occurs in Jn iii. 16, Acts xiv. 1, but, in Jn with 
indic., in Acts with infin.: Jn’s construction, unique in N.T. (2203), is frequent in 
classical Greek and is one of many proofs that the passage was not regarded by 
the evangelist as a saying of the Lord, but was written as an evangelistic comment 
in a somewhat less Hebraic style (see Preface, p. viii). 
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conqueror He displayed these His fallen enemies to an astonished 
world, leading them in triumph on His cross.” 

[1917 (ii)] This view of the adverbial roppyoia, namely, that it 
“appears always to retain the idea of ‘confidence, boldness,’” is 
confirmed by its use as a noun in the rest of N.T. where R.V. 
regularly renders it to that effect’. Moreover in the Johannine 
Epistle it occurs four times, and always to express the “boldness,” 
or “confidence” of Christ’s followers, confidence “toward God,” or 
confidence as to future judgment*. Even in xi. 14 “then therefore 
Jesus said to them zithout more reserve (wappyota) ‘Lazarus is dead,’” 
the meaning may be, that Jesus, having prepared His disciples for 
the disclosure, revealed the truth without (as Lightfoot says above) 
‘“misgiving or apprehension” lest their faith should fail: for a 
teacher will not use zappyoia unless he is “confident” as regards his 
pupils, that they are ready to receive the teaching. This, too, may 
explain xvi. 25 “I will announce to you without reserve concerning 
the Father”; and xvi. 29 “Behold, now speakest thou wi#thout 
reserve,” 1.e. frankly, and fully, and clearly. 

[1917 (iti)] There remain two questions as to wappyofa in the 
Gospels. (1) Why do Matthew and Luke omit it in the single 
passage where Mark employs it (viii. 32) “and he [ze. Christ] was 
boldly (R.V. openly) speaking the word”? (2) What is the reason 
for the abundant use of the word in the Johannine Gospel and 
Epistle where it occurs thirteen times, as often as in all the rest of 
N.T. together (setting aside the Acts, where it occurs five times) ? 
Out of these may arise a third question. (3) Is there any reason 
for thinking that this is one of the many passages where John 
intervenes to explain something in Mark that is omitted by Matthew 
and Luke? 

[1917 (iv)] In order to understand Mark’s use of “boldly ” 
(Mk viii. 32 “‘do/dly speaking the word”) we must bear in mind that 
Christ’s prediction of His own crucifixion was. the prediction of a 
Gospel that proved “to the Jews a stumbling block and to the 





1 [1917 (ii)@] See Acts iv. 13, 29, 31, xxviii. 31, 2 Cor. iii. r2 (where A.V. 
has ‘‘plainness of speech,” but R.V. “boldness of speech”), vii. 4 etc. Sim. 


Acts ii. 29 (R.V.) ‘*I may say unto you freely,” (A.V.) “let me freely speak unto 
you.” ; 


? 1 Jn ii. 28, iii, 21, iv. 17, v. 14. 
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Gentiles foolishness’.” The shock caused by “the word” to the 
disciples, and especially to Peter, shews that their Master had need 
of “boldness” (not for Himself in facing death, but for them in 
predicting it—boldness in believing that He would ultimately carry 
them with Him and that they would not abandon Him irrevocably). 
But still, to readers that did not realise the circumstances of the 
moment, Mark’s brief phrase might seem obscure. Some might 
take wappyota as “openly,” i.e. to all the world. These might say 
that the phrase was misplaced, since Christ was addressing the 
disciples alone. Others might take the view of the Sinaitic Syrian, 
the Arabic Diatessaron, and the Codex Bobbiensis, which agree (1252) 
in making the words part of a prediction of Christ, that, after death, 
fle would rise again and speak the word “openly” or “with confidence” 
to the disciples. Matthew and Luke—perhaps for one of these two 
reasons—omit the phrase. Clearly this tradition called for explana- 
tion on the part of any writer of a fourth authoritative Gospel. 

[1917 (v)] Moreover, at the close of the first century, there were 
special reasons why attention should be called—among Christians, 
among non-Christian Jews, and among Greeks—to zappyoia as the 
mark of a great Teacher of divine truth. It was a time of religious 
impostures. Many people made money out of them. St Paul lays 
great stress on his own “sincerity,” ‘‘confidence,” and ‘boldness ” 
(or ‘‘frankness”). He is not one (he says) of those who “water 
down” the Gospel for gain®. Speaking from another point of view, 
there was a “veil,” he adds, on the face of Moses proclaiming 
the Law (which was unto death) but not on the face of Christian 
teachers: “ Having such a hope [as I have above described] we use 
great boldness—and not as Moses used to put the veil on his face*.” 





1 [1917 (iv) @] Comp. Rom. i. 16 ‘‘For I am xot ashamed of the Gospel, for it 
is the power of God...to the Jew first and also to the Greek” with r Cor. 1. 23—4 
“We preach Christ crucified—unto Jews a stumbling block and unto Gentiles 
foolishness, but, unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God and [Christ] the wisdom of God.” 

2-2 Cor. ii. 17 “watering down” or ‘“‘making merchandise” kamn)evovres, 
‘“Cof sincerity” é& eiAuxpwelas, iii. 4 ‘‘confidence,” memolOynow. 

3 [1917(v)a] 2 Cor. iii. 12 exovres ofv roa’rny éAmlda Torr mappyoia 
xpéueba.... Comp. 2 Cor. vii. 4, Eph. iii. 12, vi. 19; Philly ino; Coline ns, 
1 Tim. iii. 13, Philem. 8, Heb. iii. 6, iv. 16, x. 19, 35; also Acts xx. 20 ovdev 
brecreAduny, at first limited by r&v cupdepdvrwy, but repeated xx. 27 od yap 
Urecreirdunv Tod un dvayyeidae wacav Thy Bovdrjy rT. Geot duty, where “‘all the 
counsel of God” implies the fore-ordained sacrifice on the cross, which was, to 
some, ‘‘foolishness” or ‘‘a stumbling block,” 
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Philo, describing the freedom of speech used by Abraham toward 
God, classes appyoia among “admirable virtues,” the sign of a 
“good conscience,” and quotes with approval the saying of a comic 
poet that a slave may be a storehouse of knowledge and yet “a 
rascal” unless you “give him a spice of wappnoia'.” Arrian, too, 
publishing the sayings of Epictetus, just as he had heard them, 
describes them as intended to be “notes to remind himself of the 
teacher’s understanding and zappyoia®.” Epictetus had been a 
slave ; but his teaching is permeated with a twofold rappyoia. He is 
free from all misgivings as to the truth of his teaching; he is also 
absolutely free from personal fear as to the consequences of uttering 
what he thinks right to utter. 

[1917 (vi)] These facts may well explain the prominence given 
by John to Christ’s wappyota, and the different circumstances in 
which he mentions it—so as to suggest that traditions might vary 
about it and yet might be reconciled. For example, Christ’s brethren 
urge Him, indirectly, to “take a bold attitude.” He refuses, at the 
moment, because His “hour was not yet come.” Soon afterwards, 
the multitude is represented as “not speaking do/dly through fear of 
the Jews,” and this timid multitude testifies to Christ, ‘‘ Behold, he 
speaketh doddly*.” Later on, it is said that Jesus would no longer 
walk and teach “do/dly” among the Jews; but this is almost 
immediately followed by His final journey to Jerusalem and to 
death’. To the Jews, who say “If thou art the Christ, tell us Joldly,” 
He replies in a dark saying; yet to the High Priest He protests 
“T have spoken dv/dly to the world®.” The impression left by these 





1 [1917 (v) 4] Philo i. 473 Ss Kal TO KomiKdy dWevdas MAAOV F KwmUKdS elpjRcbac 
Ooketyv— 

“Av wav’ 6 doddos Houxdtwv mavddyyn 
Ilovnpds éorat: peradidov mappyoias. 

2 [1917 (v)c] Letter of Arrian to Gellius, introducing the Dissertations: Ovre 
ouvéypaya éya Tods 'Hmixrirov Néyous otrws Srws dv tis ovyypawere Ta Toladra: 
ovre e&jveyKa els dvOpwmrous abros bs ye odde ouyypdwar pnul. 80a 5€ Hxovoy adrod 
Aéyorros, Tatra abra emerpdOnv, avrors dvipacw ws oldy re qv ypayauevos, Vrouvy- 
Mara els Uorepov euavr@ duapuddéa rhs éxelvov diavolas Kal twappnolas. Aristotle 
L£th. Nic. iv. 3. 28 says that the MeyahoWuxos must be wappyoacrixés. Plutarch 
li. 68—g (De Adulatore 27—9) has a long discussion on the good and bad rappycta . 
rather inclining against rappyotay kuvexny Kk. Adyous Tpaxets. 


3 See 1917 (i), where Lightf. is quoted as rendering Jn vii. 4 “‘assume a bold 
attitude.” 


vii. 13, 26. oxi, Ras Mita 8 x. 24, xviii. 20. 
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superficial inconsistencies ‘is that our Lord always spoke “ boldly,” 
but not always “clearly,”—at least not clearly to the disciples 
because the disciples were “not able to bear!” the clear and full 
doctrine as yet. They also suggest a probability that John may 
have had in view misunderstandings arising from the doctrine of 
Mark, that “Jesus taught the word boldly.” Perhaps, too, he may 
have had before him a version of Mark like that of SS, namely, 
that Christ would “rise from the dead and speak the word boldly” : 
for this is very much like the Johannine tradition, “The hour 
cometh when I shall no longer speak to you in proverbs, but shall 
announce to you w¢thout reserve concerning the Father’.” 


(0) Tayeion 

[1918] Tayevoy (or rax.0v) occurs in xili. 27 and xx. 4 “the other 
disciple ran on before more quickly than Peter.” In N.T., it occurs 
also in Hebrews xiii. 19 (R.V.) “that I may be ¢Ze sooner restored to 
you,” and xili. 23 “if he come (R.V.) shortly,” but the meaning is 
doubtful (2554 2)*. John also uses both taxéws and raxv*. We 
pass to the important passage xill. 27 6 moveis woiyoov taxeov. R.V. 
renders this “do guzckly.” But it seems reasonable to suppose that 
John does not use the form réxeov exactly like taxéws and tayv. 
And it makes excellent sense to suppose that Judas, who had not been 
originally purposing to commit the act of treachery on that night, was 





1 xvi. 12. 

2 [1917 (vi)a] xvi. 25. It is interesting to note that the disciples, in spite of 
this warning as to the need of waiting for the rappyola, persist in affirming that 
Christ already speaks (xvi. 29) €v rappyolg. It should be added that rappyota occurs 
(5 or 6) in Canon. LXX, but only once (cf. Oxf. Conc. Lev. xxvi. 13 “ upright,” 
z.e. “with head erect as freemen’) with correct Heb. equiv. Levy iv. 103—4 
says that the Hebraized word may mean (1) ‘“‘publicly,” (2) ‘mit lauter 
Stimme.” , 

8 [19182] The Thesaurus indicates that @accov is frequently used (perhaps 
meaning 64rrov Néyov, ‘quicker than one can tell it”) for “at once,” as it is also 
in the second book of Maccabees iv. 31, v- 21, xiv. 11 (A.V. ‘‘in all haste,” “no 
sooner but”), and réxvov is also thus used, though not nearly so many instances are 
given. Tédxvov occurs thus in Diod. Sic. and in Plut. Moral. 240 D “Unless you 
turn the stranger (fevJAXov) out of doors az once, he will corrupt you.” It belongs 
to vernacular Greek and is condemned by Phrynichus. 

4 [1918 3] xi. 29 raxd, xi. 31 Taxéws. In Wisd. xiii. 9, T¢xvov means ‘‘sooner.” 
In 1 Mace. ii. 40 édv...ui) modeunowmer...vOv TaxLov Huds d\eOpevcovow, the context 
allows the meaning to be (1) “quickly” or (2) ‘‘all the more quickly,” ‘‘sooner.” 
In view of general usage, (2) is probable. In N.T., rayéws, ev raxet, and ray, 
are all in use, so that there was no lack of words to express “quickly” regularly 
and accurately. On the variation in xi. 29—31, see 2554 b. 
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driven to quicker action by the words of Jesus. In other words, Judas 
had in his mind some thought similar to that expressed by the chief 
priests in Mark and Matthew1, “Not on the feast day lest there be 
an uproar of the people”: but he was forced to do the deed “more 
quickly.” And so it was brought about that the crucifixion took 
place on the Day of the Passover. Luke omits all mention of this 
original intention to delay the arrest of Christ. If John’s rayevov 
refers to it, it is one of the many instances where Luke omits and 
John intervenes. 


ANACOLUTHON 


(i) Generally 


[1919] Anacoluthon? (lit. “of Jollowing”) is the name given to 
a grammatical irregularity wherein, though the meaning may be clear, 
what is expected to follow does not follow, e.g. xv. 6 (R.V.) “Ifa man 
(rts) abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch and is withered ; 
and they gather ¢hem (aird) [z.e. the branches] and cast them into the 
fire.” Here “as a branch” is simile, but “he is withered” is 
metaphor: and strictly “them” ought to be “it.” Moreover, the 
following words tell only what becomes. of the branches, not what 
becomes of the man. But the sentence is clear in meaning and calls 
for little comment. 


(ii) The Subject suspended 


[1920] Several instances may be illustrated by the Hebrew 
custom of putting the subject at the beginning of a sentence, and 
then repeating it as a pronoun, eg. “ Zhe Lord, he is God.” So in 
Revelation (iii. 12, 21) “ He that conquereth (6 vxev)” is followed by 
“Twill make Aim a pillar,” “I will give /o him.” Somewhat more 
correct Greek is given earlier (Rev. ii. 7, 17) “To him that con- 
quereth I will give to him.” Compare Josh. ix. 12 otrou oi aprou... 
epwdiacOnuev adrovs, Ps. ciii. 15 avOpwros, woe xdptos al Hepat 
av’rod etc. The following passages may be thus explained. 





1 Mk xiv. 2, Mt. xxvi. Be 
2 The Johannine passages quoted under this head are i. T5, Vs 44, vi. 39, 


Vil. 38, 49, viii. 53, x. 35—6, xii, 35, Xili. 29, xv. 2—6, xvii. 2, xx. 18, xxi, 12: 
also r Jn ii. 24—y, 
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[1921] vi. 39 “...In order that @// (wav) that he hath given me 
I may lose none of it”; vil. 38 “He that believeth (6 moredwy).... 
rivers...shall flow from his belly”; x. 35—6 “‘ Whom (év) the Father 
sanctified...do ye say [to him] ‘Thou blasphemest,’” best explained 
as [éxeivos] ov (in the light of the .preceding passages); xv. 2—5 
“Every branch (k\juo) in me that beareth not fruit he taketh it 
away...and every [one] (wav) that beareth fruit he purifieth it...4e 
that abideth ( 6 wévwv) in me and I in him, Ze (ofros) beareth much 
fruit” ; xvii. 2 “In order that a// (wav) that thou hast given to him 
[#.e. to the Son] he [#e. the Son] should give to them eternal life.” 
Here, grammatically, the meaning would be that the Son should give 
all that He has received from the Father, namely, eternal life. But the 
meaning is that He should give eternal life to the whole Church 
(comp. vi. 39 above). See 2422. 

[1922] 1 Jnii. 24—7 “ Ye (emph.) (vets), that which ye heard 
from the beginning—let it abide in you. If in you there abide that 
which ye heard from the beginning, ye also shall abide in the Son and 
[in] the Father...And ye (emph.) (ves), the chrism that ye received 
from him abideth in you, and ye have no need that any man should 
be teaching you.” Here the writer emphasizes those that confess 
Christ (‘‘ye”) as opposed to those previously mentioned, who deny 
Him; and he may perhaps have begun by intending to say, “ Ye, 
abide ye (imperat.) in the Son.” But he deviates into saying, 
“let the chrism of the Son abide in you and then ye will abide 
in the Son.” 

Having regard to the instances in which the initial word (“he that 
conquereth,” “‘e that believeth,” “ye”) is clearly nominative, it is 
probable that it is nominative in other cases, where the ambiguous 
neuter (way, kAnpa) would allow the accusative. 


(ui) Digression 

[1923] In the last section, anacoluthon sprang from the desire to 
insist and repeat. More often it digresses, ¢g. in v. 44 ‘‘ How can ye 
(emph.) believe, receiving glory from one another and—the glory that 
[is] from the only God ye seek mot?” The writer perhaps began with 
the intention of saying “receiving from one another...and xot 
seeking from God,” and then strayed away into the definite statement 
“ve seek not.’ In viii. 53 “Art thou greater than our father 
Abraham, who (cers) is dead? and the prophets are dead; whom 
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makest thou thyself?,” as in the preceding example, the writer 
deviates from the logical continuation of the interrogative (‘and 
greater than the prophets who are dead?”) into a more brief and 
trenchant affirmation. This deviation is favoured by dots dréOaver, 
which may imply an affirmation, ‘“‘ Vow fe (or, for he) is dead,” so as 
to prepare the way for a second affirmation. In xii. 35 ‘‘ Walk as 
(ws) (2201) ye have the light, lest (iva uy) the darkness overtake you 
and [then]—he that walketh in the darkness knoweth not where he 
goeth,” the speaker digresses from a particular consequence (“and lest 
ye walk in darkness and know not ”) into a general one (‘and then— 
what is the consequence? A man that walketh in darkness, knoweth 
not whither he goeth ”). 

[1924] It was pointed out above (1919) that after mentioning 
“branch” John speaks of “them” instead of “zz.” So he has 
vil. 49 “This multitude that understandeth not the Law—[they] are 
[all] accursed (érdéparoé ciow),” which is more emphatic than the 
singular. Also xxi. 12 “No one (ovdes) of the disciples was bold 
enough to question him, ‘Who art thou?’ snowing [all of them] 
(eiddres) that it was the Lord,” though ungrammatical, is brief and 
clear’. 


(iv) Impressionism 


[1925] Anacoluthon in John often proceeds from his desire to 
let readers receive impressions of things in his pages as they receive 
them in nature, that is to say, first seeing the most striking of a 
group of things at a glance, and then gradually taking in the rest. 
In order to effect this, he may even deliberately let pass a statement 
that he afterwards corrects, as where he says that Jesus was baptizing 
and then adds that He Himself did not baptize, but His disciples 
did (ill. 22, iv. 1—2). Take, for example, the way in which he 
introduces (a) the Baptist’s testimony concerning the coming of 
Christ, (2) Mary Magdalene’s testimony concerning the Resurrection : 
(2) i. 15 (W.H. marg.) “Iwdvys Paptupet rept aitod Kal Kéxpayev 
Aeywv, Otros qv dv elrov: 6 ériow (or,...8v erov ‘O driow) pov 





1 [19242] Clear so far as concerns the pl. But the participle, in such a 
context, suggests two interpretations, (1) ‘‘They did not dare to question though 
they knew it was he,” (2) ‘They did not dare to question decause they knew it 
was he.” The Latin has the pl. part., SS has *‘decause they were believing that 
it was he,” (Walton) “‘szzce they knew that it was our Lord.” See 2273. 
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€pxdpevos...(W.H. txt Aéywr—otros Fv & eimiv—O dricw...)', 
(2) xx. 18 &xera Mapiap 7 MaydadAnv) dyyéAXovea rots pabnrats 
Oru “Ewpaxa rov KUplov Kal radra elrev airy. 

[1926] In the latter (4), W.H. give no various reading: but 
A.V. follows a text (similar to that of D and some Latin versions) 
that creates regularity by turning both clauses into reported speech, 
“M. M. came and told the disciples that she had seen the Lord and 
[that] he had spoken these things unto her?.” The true text, however, 
gives prominence to the all-important words—all-important, at least, 
for the speaker—“ I have seen the Lord.” Then there is a drop into 
reported speech (‘‘and he said these things to her,” where “these 
things” refers to the message just recorded by the evangelist and 
therefore not repeated). Some might have expected dru to be omitted 
before the direct speech, and to be inserted before the reported 
speech. But the writer reverses this, apparently using dre (2189—90) 
to mean “these were her words,” as the sign of quotation, (lit.) 
“There cometh M. M. bringing tidings to the disciples that”— 
z.e. these were her words—‘‘/ have seen the Lord’—and [that] 
he said these things to her*.” 

[1927] In the earlier passage (a) above quoted (1925), we should 
expect ovtos Av ov (or, wepi ov) eirov or.—if the meaning had been 
“This was he [concerning] whom I said ‘hat he that cometh after 
me is become before me*.” Consequently we are led to another 





? [19252] The best Mss. give o exrwy: but (1) SS (Burk.) supports W.H. 
marg., (2) the scribal difference turns on a point on which the evidence of B is 
comparatively weak, (3) the sequence of similar syllables, Oe1TTOOOTTICW, may 
have been a special cause of confusion (1961, 2650—2). 

2 [1926 a] SS has ‘‘and the things which he revealed to her she said to them,” 
D kat a evrty avryn eunrvoer (d adnuntiauit) avros, a “et haec dixit ili,” 4 “et 
haec dixit,” /‘‘et omnia quae dixit ei,” e ‘‘et quae dixit ei manifestavit.” Con- 
fusion may have arisen from reading TAYTAEITTEN aS TAYTAAEITIEN and from 
supplying what then seemed needful to complete the sentence. 

% [19264] Jn xiii. 29 ‘‘ For some thought...that Jesus was saying (Aé¢ye.) to 
him [7.e. to Judas Iscariot] Buy (dyépacov) the things we have need of for the 
feast, or, that he should give something to the poor (7 rois rrwyxots wa TL 66)” is 
perhaps hardly to be called anacoluthon, but rather variation, the sentence passing 
from a direct to an indirect imperative. The change seems to be one from definite- 
ness to vagueness, from the authoritative ‘‘buy” to ‘‘instructions about giving ”— 
as to which Judas, the (Jn xii. 6) ‘‘ thief,” might be supposed to need a stimulus 
(‘‘do (1918) more quickly”). 

4 [1927 a] For the construction of the relative, comp. Jn viii. 54 dv tpets Néyere 
STi 
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rendering, ‘‘ This was he that I said,” i.e. “‘meant, or contemplated, 
[in all my utterances]” ; and the following words (“ He that cometh”) 
may be a new statement of the Baptist’s. Later on, the Baptist uses 
a preposition, thus “This is [Ae] 2 Jehalf of whom (or, about whom) 
I said, ‘After me cometh a man...’.’” It is reasonable to infer that in 
the first passage the Baptist must not be supposed to mean “7 behalf 
of whom (or, about whom),” for else the evangelist would not have 
varied the phrase’. On the whole we may believe that, at some cost 
of immediate clearness of detail, the evangelist wishes to put briefly 
before his readers the essence of the Baptist’s testimony as being, 
from the beginning, twofold :—in the first place one of prediction, or 
anticipation, in the next place one of subordination. Then he can 
fill in the details afterwards. The first point is that when Jesus first 
appeared, the Baptist at once testified ‘‘ This was he that J said,” the 
second, “ After me yet before me.” Later on, he connects the two. 
At first he places them side by side without connexion®. 


AORIST, see Index 
APpobosIs, see Index 
APPOSITION 


(i) With proper names 


[1928] Apposition is a method of expressing the phrase ‘that is 
to say” without writing it, by “‘apposing” a second word with a case- 
ending to a first word with the same case-ending, as in xi. 16 
“Thomas, [that zs to say| he that is called Didymus,” xx. 24 
“Thomas, [that zs to say] one of the Twelve, [that zs to say] he 
that is called Didymus,” vi. 71 ‘This man (z.e. Judas Iscariot) was 








1 Jn i. 30 ovrés éorw brép ob éyw elrov, ‘Orlaw pou epxerat avip.... 

2 [19274] See 2360, 2369—70. Supposing dép to be used for wept ‘* concern- 
ing,” as it is used by many authors, the argument will still hold good, that John 
would not have used Jmép od to denote exactly the same thing as év. 

3 [1927 c] After all attempts at explanation it remains difficult to understand 
how any writer—and particularly one that shews himself so subtle and careful 
occasionally in distinguishing various shades of meaning—could here express 
himself with such extraordinary irregularity, abruptness, and obscurity. Possibly 
we have here (1892) some clause of ancient tradition inserted with the result of 
dislocating the context. The expression ‘‘ This was he that I said ””—if it means 
longing expectation—is similar to that in Zhe Gospel of the Hebrews (1042) ‘* Fili 
mi, in omnibus Prophetis exspectabam te.” 
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destined to deliver him up [(?) shat zs Zo say] one of the Twelve,” xii. 4 
“Judas Iscariot, [that is to say] one of his disciples, he that was 
destined to deliver him up.” This construction conduces to brevity 
and force, but sometimes to obscurity as is seen in the above queried 
Vi. 71 ovTos yap éuehrev wapadiddvar airdv—els éx rv Sudexa. This 
may be mere apposition, but it may be an abbreviation of cfs &v, 
“being one,” understood to mean “though he was one'.” There 
is also serious ambiguity in xix. 25 “His mother and the sister of 
his mother Mary the [daughter] of Clopas and Mary Magdalene.” 
Here it is impossible to tell, from the text apart from other evidence, 
whether “the sister of his mother” is “Mary the [daughter] of 
Clopas,” or whether they are two persons. 


(ii) In subdivisions 


[1929] Apposition is used after a broad statement to define its 
parts. But the first of the instances given below is not a certain 
one. John is referring to a previous statement that Jesus “found 
in the Temple ¢hose that were selling oxen and sheep and doves.” 
What follows may mean that Jesus (11. 15) “drove all [of them] out 
of the Temple, doth sheep and oxen (ravras e€éBahev é« Tod tepod, TA 
te mpdBata Kai To’s Bdas),” z.e. the men and what they sold, indicating 
that “all [of them]” included their belongings, “sheep sellers and 
ox sellers, sheep and oxen.” And this may be his meaning in using 
te—which occurs nowhere else in this Gospel without introducing 
a verb?. If so, the instance is appositional. Whatever the con- 





1 [1928 a] Comp. Mk xiv. 10’I. "Iok. 6 els rav dudexa, Mt. xxvi. 14 els T. 500. 
6 Neybuevos “I. ’I., Lk, xxii. 3 "lovdav Tov kadovmevoy “Iok., dvTa éx Tod apiOuod T. 
5a5., where Mk’s 6 is very curious. Later on, W.H. read Mk xiv. 43 [6] I., efs 7. 
6., parall. to Mt. xxvi. 47 1. els Tr. 6., Lk. xxii. 47 6 Neyduevos ‘I. els 7. 6. In 
illiterate Gk mss. of the rst cent., o and w being interchanged, the participle wy 
might be written o and confused with the article. 

[1928 4] It is worth noting that, in John, these appositional constructions have 
to do with (2) Thomas, who was called by some (Enc. Bib. 5058) “Judas Thomas,” 
with (4) Judas Iscariot, and (xiv. 22) with (c) ‘‘Judas not Iscariot ”—all of whom 
might need to be distinguished. But in other cases also, when the Gospels came 
to be read publicly in sections, there would be found great use and clearness in 
appositional clauses defining personality at the beginning of a section, even though 
such a clause had been already inserted on the introduction of the character in an 
earlier section. 

2 [1929 a] Te occurs only thrice in this Gospel. The other two instances are 
iv. 42 TH Te yuvackl éreyor, vi. 18 q Te Oddacoa,..dveyelpero. In i. 15, A.V. has 
“‘ drove them all out...and the sheep,” R.V. ‘‘cast a// out of the temple, do¢h the 
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struction may be, the context implies that Jesus dealt in one way 
with the sellers of cattle and in another with the sellers of doves. 

[1930] R.V., in v. 3 “A multitude of them that were sick 
(dcGevovvrwrv), blind, halt,” apparently takes the participle as parallel 
to the adjectives; but A.V. takes the participle as zucluding them, 
“a multitude of impotent folk,” ze. ‘of blind, halt....” In that case, 
the construction is appositional. If the former had been intended, 
we should have expected do@evys the adjective, or some more special 
word, such as “paralysed.” Other instances of subdivisional 
apposition in v. 29, ix. 2, xx. 12, are perfectly clear, and call for 
no comment. 


(ii) Explaining, or defining (not with Participle) 


[1931] In most of the following instances the writer places at or 
near the end of a sentence some word or clause introduced without 
any preparatory or connecting word. Often, but not always, the clause 
is of such a nature that we may suppose it to have taken the hearer 
by surprise, when first uttered. They may be conveniently grouped 
here together and discussed severally in 1932—6. 

i. 45 “(Him of] whom Moses...wrote...we have found—/esus, 
son of Joseph, the | Jesus| of Nazareth” ; iii. 13 ‘He that came down 
from heaven—‘¢he Son of man”; vi. 4 “Now there was at hand the 
passover, the feast of the Jews” (W.H. enclose “at...passover” in 
half brackets. Contrast vii. 2) ; vi. 27 ‘‘ For him did the Father seal 
—God”; vi. 71 “For this [man] was destined to deliver him up— 
one of the Twelve,” ze. probably ‘“ though he was one of the Twelve”; 
vii. 2 “Now there was at hand the [great] feast of the Jews—vhe 
Seast of tabernacles” ; viii. 40 “Ye seek to kill me—(lit.) a man, [me] 
who have spoken to you the truth” (As to this difficult passage, see 
1934—5) ; viii. 41 ‘“‘We have one Father—God” ; viii. 44 “Ye are of 
[your] father—she devil” ; ix. 13, 18 “ They bring him (avrév) to the 
Pharisees—(lit.) the once blind [man] (rév wore tuddév) Meo Sethey 
called his parents—[¢he parents of | him that had recovered sight’” ; 
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sheep and the oxen.” The former is hardly in accordance with Gk idiom. But 
in a writer so fond of parenthesis as Jn the meaning might be, ‘‘ He cast them all 
out of the temple—both the sheep and the oxen [did he cast out]—and he poured 
forth the money....” 

1 [1931 a] Tods yove’s abrod rod dvaBdépavros (which, strictly, belongs to 
apposition with participle, 1937), would mean, in ordinary Greek, ‘the parents 
of the very man that had recovered sight.” But this, besides making poor sense, 
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xli. 46 “I (emph.), Zigh¢, have come into the world 2 stitial ee 
I (emph.), then, have washed your feet—¢he lord and the teacher...” 
(perhaps generally interpreted as meaning “hough I am the lord 
and the teacher,” but possibly meaning “ decause I am the lord and 
the teacher,” if Christ assumed that it was che attribute of the lord to 
serve); xiv. 16, 26 “And another Paraclete shall he give to you...the 
Spirit of truth,” “ But the Paraclete, the Holy Spirtt...he shall teach 
you”; xv. 26 “But when the Paraclete shall have come—the Spirit 
of truth”; xvii. 3 ‘That they may grow in the knowledge of thee, 
the only true God, and of him whom thou sentest—/esus Christ” ; 
xvill, 16 “The other disciple—the friend (6 yvwords) of the high 
priest...” 

[1932] Some of the above quoted instances require little 
comment, being simply short and sudden ways of implying ‘“‘¢hat 
is to say,” or “and it is,” eg. (viil. 41, 44) “We have one Father 
[and it is) God,” ‘Ye are of [your] father [and it is] the devil.” 
Similarly xvii. 16, “the other disciple, the friend...” means “xow 
he was, as I said before, a friend of the high priest, and hence he was 
able to introduce Peter into the house.” In i. 45, “son of Joseph” 
and “of Nazareth” are mentioned abruptly by Philip as attributes 
of the Messiah, whom he accepts. In i. 46 and vi. 42 the same 
phrases are mentioned as reasons for rejection’. The abruptness 
with which Philip obtrudes them (so to speak) on the learned 
Nathanael (who is shocked by ‘“Nazareth”) may be intended 
to illustrate Philip’s character and faith. In iii. 13 the words 
“coming down from heaven” followed, not by “the Son of God,” 
but by “the Son of man?,” stimulate the reader to think of what was 





would be 4 rare Johannine usage. In the only Johannine instance of adros 6 
applied to persons (xvi. 27) ‘‘The Father Azmself (avros yap 6 maryp),” it means, 
‘‘of himself” (2374)—that is, unsolicited by me. These clauses (‘the once 
blind” etc.) are not needed for clearness. They suggest the reason for the ‘‘ bring- 
ing” and the ‘‘calling.” More amply it might be expressed by “‘‘ Here,’ said 
they, ‘is the man that was once blind,’’ or “full of astonishment at the cure 
of the man that was once blind.” 

1 [1932 a] Also in vii. 42, ‘‘ Nazareth” is (in effect) tacitly indicated as an 
objection, by the mention of ‘‘ Bethlehem” as the foreordained birthplace of the 
Messiah. 

2 [19324] R.V. adds ‘‘which is in heaven”: but this clause is not even placed 
in the marg. by W.H., being absent from the best Mss. and from ancient quotations, 
which stop short, omitting these words (W.H. ad loc.). Probably a feeling of 
abruptness and paradox originated the interpolation (if it is one). 
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meant by ‘‘heaven,” and ‘‘coming down.” In xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26, 
emphasis is laid on the Paraclete, or Advocate, as not being one of 
the ordinary kind—the kind that takes up a client’s cause, good or 
bad, and makes the best of it—but as being ‘“‘Ao/y,” and—which is 
twice repeated—‘“a Spirit of truth.” 

[1933] In the above quoted xii. 46 ‘I, “ght (eyo das), have 
come into the world,” the appositional clause comes exceptionally 
near the beginning of the sentence. It is not parallel to iii. 2 “From 
God thou hast come a feacher’,” because the emphasis in the former 
hes on ‘“‘Z, Zight,” but in the latter on “from God” (and the pronoun 
“thou” is not expressed). It may mean, either, “I, though I am 
and have been Light from the beginning, have come into this world 
of darkness,” or, “I, decause I am Light, and decause it is the mission 
of Light to enlighten, have come into the world.” The reader is 
probably zxtended to think of both these meanings and to prefer the 
/atter, as being in harmony with the saying in the Prologue, ‘There 
was the Light, the true Light, enlightening every human being— 
coming [as it does continually] into the world.” 

[1934] In viii. 40, there is a very great difficulty fully. appreciated 
by Origen and Chrysostom, and by the translators of some Latin 
versions. Our Lord is proving to the Jews that they are not true 
children of Abraham: “If ye are children of Abraham, the deeds 
of Abraham ye are doing (2078—9). But as it is ye are seeking 
to kill me, (lit.) @ Auman being (or man, avOpwrov), who have told you 
the truth, which I heard from God*.” On this Origen has frequent 
comments, trying (2412 a) to explain the insertion of “Auman being” 
on the ground that it refers to Christ’s human nature, which alone 
can be killed etc.* It is difficult to accept these explanations, and 
Chrysostom dispenses with the need of them by dropping “ Auman 
being” thus: “Ye seek to kill me decause (61) I have told you the 
truth.” Also two Latin versions (# and e) have “hominem qui 
locutus est” (‘‘a man that has,” not “a man, me who have”), 
Doubtless either Origen is right in thinking that “human being” has 
some definite and emphatic meaning, or Chrysostom is right in 
thinking that the text must be altered. 

[1935] But the text may be retained and may receive a very 
natural and beautiful meaning if we suppose that our Lord assumed 





1 Amd Oeot éXjAvOas SiddoKaNos. 
2 Nov 6€ (yretré we droxretvar, dvOpwrov ds Thy ddAjOecay bury NeAGANKA.... 
® Orig. Huet ii. 262 a, 298 B, 413 B, and comp. 297 A B, 363 B. 
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a connexion, in the minds of those whom He was addressing, 
between “Abraham” and ‘‘man” (in the sense of “mankind” or 
“human being”), and also between “Abraham” and “truth,” so that 
Jesus might be understood to say “You say you are Abraham’s 
children; but you do not act like him. He loved men and loved 
God's truth, I am a man, and I am telling you Goa’s truth, and 
you are seeking to kill me.” Philo (ii. 30) speaks of Abraham’s “dove 
of man (diravOpwria)'” as being the natural accompaniment of his 
piety. Abraham also is the first of Biblical characters to use the 
words ‘‘brethren” and ‘‘men” together in a passage in which he sets 
a precedent for peace-making. His words and his deeds all suggest 
“humanity,” qivavOpwrica. Again, the first mention of the word 
“truth” in the Bible is connected with God’s manifestation of His 
“kindness and ¢ruth” to Abraham*. Moreover the statement (made 
a little later on) that the Patriarch “saw the day” of the Messiah 
“and rejoiced’,” -implies—if at least the Messiah is the ideal of 
humanity—that Abraham was the friend of man as well as the friend 
of God. These considerations indicate the meaning of part of 
this obscure passage to be, ‘‘Ye profess to be the children of 
Abraham the friend of man, and yet ye desire to kill a man.” 
[1936] On xvii. 3, “And this is life eternal, that they should 
know thee, the only true God, and [him] whom thou sentest— 
Jesus Christ,” Westcott (ad Joc.) says, (1) The use of the name 
‘Jesus Christ’ by the Lord Himself at this time is in the highest 
degree unlikely...(2)...‘the only true God’...recalls ‘the true God’ 
(1 Jn v. 20) and is not like any other phrase used by the Lord, 
(3) the clauses, while perfectly natural as explanations, are most 
strange if they are taken as substantial parts of the actual prayer.” 
These arguments demonstrate that this is one of the many* passages 
where evangelistic explanation of a Logion or utterance of the Lord 
has made its way into the Logion itself. But what distinguishes this 
from other cases is, that the saying not only retains the second 
person, but is also addressed to God. The Epistle says (1 Jn v. 20) 
“that we should know the true [One] and be in the true [One] in 





1 [1935 a] Gen. xiii. 8 (Heb. and LXX) ‘Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between me and thee... (lit.) for men brethren [are] we,” bri dvOpwror ddehpol huets 


écuév. See Origen on Ps. Ixii. 3 “a man” (2412 a). 
2°Gen. xxiv. 27. 3 Jn viii. 56. 4 See Index, ‘‘ Speech.” 
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his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God and eternal life.” The 
evangelist, or some editor, seems to have applied this definition of 
“ eternal life” to the explanation of words in the Prayer (xvii. 2) “that 
all that thou hast given him—he may give to them eternal life”; and, 
in order to continue in the language of prayer, he perhaps changed 
the “we” of the Epistle into “ ¢hey,” and * the true One” into “thee, 
the only true God.” 


(iv) With Participle 


[1937] Apposition between a noun and a participle with the 
article may be ambiguous. For example, 6 xpucrds 6 €pXopevos 
might mean either (1) “the Christ that is to come” (like Tennyson’s 
“the Christ that is to be”), or (2) “the Christ, He that is to come.” 
The former would not be true apposition but definition. Possibly 
the first of the following instances may be of the nature of apposition, 
although the participle has no article: i. 6 “There came into being 
(¢yeveto) a man (avOpwos)—[one] sent from God (ameorahpévos rapa 
Geot).” Here (a) éyévero seems to be contrasted with the previous 
qv in i. 1 (“In the beginning was (jv) the Word”), (6) dvOpwros, “a 
man,” with 6 Adyos, “the Word,” and (possibly) (c) drerradpévos Tapa 
“sent from the house of,” with #v mpos “was with” (“the Word was 
with God”). 

[1938] i. 18 “Only begotten, God, HE THAT IS in the bosom 
of the Father—he (emph.) declared him (Movoyevys, @eds, 0 WN eis Tov 
Kd\rov Tod matpds—éexelvos eényjoaro).” The passage is one of great 
difficulty: but it seems best to punctuate (differently from W.H.) as 
though the Logos here receives three distinct titles. "Exetvos, i.e. 
“He, and he alone,” would be called an instance of apposition in 
a classical author ; but, in John, it is the imitation of Hebrew idiom 
for the purpose of emphasis (1920). Ini. 29 “The lamb of God—(?) 
he that taketh away the sin of the world (6 aprds Tod Geod—6 aipwy 
THV dpaptiav tod Kdcpov),” theoretically the construction might be 
non-appositional, “the lamb that,” de. “among lambs offered in 
sacrifice this is the one that taketh away sin.” But practically the 
evangelist’s fondness for apposition almost decides that the con- 
struction is appositional here, “the Lamb of God, He that taketh 
away the sin of the world.” 


[1989] ii, 9 “But the attendants knew—those that had drawn 
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the water (oi 8€ dixovor yderav, of nvtAnKOTes TO Vdwp),” probably 
apposition, “‘—[that is to say, not exactly the attendants, but only] 
the men that had drawn the water.” Non-appositionally it would 
mean (as W.H. punctuate) “the attendants that had drawn,” Z.e. 
such of the attendants as had drawn. The meaning is the same 
in both cases, but the way of putting things is different. If there 
is apposition, it defines, or rather corrects, the larger and incorrect , 
statement and this corrective manner is a Johannine characteristic 
(1925). Moreover, if the participle had been non-appositional it 
would probably not have been separated from its noun by the 
intervention of the verb. In ili. 29 “But the friend of the bride- 
groom, [¢hat is to say| he that standeth and hearkeneth unto him 
(6 d€ Pidos Tod vupdiov, 6 éEotHKWs Kal aKovwv adrod),” the con- 
struction is certainly appositional and W.H. punctuate it so. It 
does not mean “ That one of the bridegroom’s friends whose task it 
is to stand and hearken.” “The ‘friend’ of the bridegroom” might 
be expressed in modern English, ‘“‘The bridegroom’s ‘best man.’” 
In iy. 25, “I know that Messias cometh—he that is called Christ 
(M. épxerat, 6 Aeyouevos Xpuords),” the appositional clause is clearly 
an evangelistic addition. On iv. 23 “‘seeketh such—namely, those 
that worship him [in such wise],” see 2398. 

[1940] In iv. 26 “I am [Messiah] (2205)—4e that talketh to 
thee (eyo cipt, 6 \addv oo)” the appositional clause is added as a 
repetition of a statement so startling that the Samaritan woman 
might hardly believe that she heard it rightly: ‘‘When I say ‘I,’ 
I mean ‘he that talketh to thee.’” In vi. 14 “This is of a truth 
the prophet (?) [Ze] that ts to come into the world (5 mpopyrys (?) 
5 épydpevos),” W.H. place no comma after zpopyrys. But John 
has, previously (i. 21), “ Art thou ¢he prophet?” as though that were 
a title by itself, familiar to the people; and Matthew and Luke 
both represent the Baptist as sending to say to Jesus (Mt. xi. 3, 
Lk. vii. 19) “Art thou he that is to come (6 épxopevos)?” On the 
whole, the evidence of Johannine usage (1635—9) favours apposition, 
“the prophet, he that is to come.” This applies also to xi. 27 
‘“‘The Christ, the Son of God, he that is to come into the world.” 

[1941] In xi. 45 “Many therefore of (éx) the Jews,—those that 
had come to Mary and beheld (rodXoi obv éx rdv “Tovdaiwv, of éADdvres 
mpods tThv Mapp xai Geacdpevor)....” A.V. has “the Jews which 
came.” R.V. inserts a comma, “the Jews, which came.” Perhaps 
neither version would be generally understood to mean what the 
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Greek means, namely, “ Many therefore of the citizens of Jerusalem? 
—[by ‘many, I mean] those that had come to Mary.” 

[1942] The passage presents great difficulty. That John should 
here use “Jews” not in his usual hostile sense but apparently to 
mean citizens of Jerusalem (as also seemingly in xi. 18, 19, 31 and 
xil, g) need not surprise us much: but the sense seems to demand, 
after “Jews,” the genitive rév éhOdvrwv, “ Many therefore of the Jews 
[I mean many] of those [ Jews] that had come to Mary...believed, but 
some of them |1.e. of those Jews that had come to Mary] gave informa- 
tion to the Pharisees.” This is actually the reading of D*. But 
Origen, in a very long comment in which he mentions the phrase 
“those that had come unto Mary” some seven or eight times, 
gives express reasons why tov édOdvrwy should not be read*. 
Chrysostom does not. commit himself to anything definite in his 
brief statement, “Some marvelled ; but others went and carried word 
to the Pharisees®.” 





1 [1941 a] Jn uses “Iovdato: to mean citizens of Jerusalem in xi. 18, 19, where 
he says that, as Bethany was close to Jerusalem, “ many of ¢he Jews (apparently 
meaning citizens) had come out to Martha and Mary to comfort them”: so, too, 
in xi. 31 and in xii. 9, ‘the common people therefore of the Jews.” Elsewhere 
(1702), the word “‘ Jews,” in Jn, is often almost synonymous with ‘‘ Pharisees.” 

> [1941 4] “‘Many” is a relative term. It would probably mean a very much 
larger number in (1) “Many of the citizens died of the plague,” than in (2) “Many 
of the citizens used to come out to see us as our village was only a couple of miles 
off.” In xi. 45, there was need to define “many.” It needed no definition in 
xi. 18—1g where the context defined it. 

[1941 ¢] The difficult question remains, Why does Jn repeat a phrase (‘‘ many 
of the Jews”) that meant one thing above (xi. 18—r19), and would mean quite 
a different thing here—unless he hastened to explain it? The explanation may 
be, that the original text presupposed some distinction between (xi. 19) those Jews 
that ‘‘came to Martha and Mary,” and those that came to (? SS “because of”) 
Mary at the tomb of Lazarus. Some may have remained in the house when Mary 
went out of it. In that case, (r) ‘the Jews” in xi. 45 mean the Jews above 
mentioned, who ‘‘ came to Martha and Mary.” (2) ‘‘ Many of these [Jews]” had 
‘‘come to Mary” at the tomb of Lazarus and “believed.” (3) ‘But some of these 
[Jews]” did not come to Mary at the tomb, and these did not believe but gave 
information to the Pharisees. 

* [1942 a] SS, quite altering the sentence, has “ Many Jews that came unio 
Jesus because of Mary from that hour believed in Jesus.” 

* Orig. Huet ii. 353. 

5 [1942 6] Cramer aa /oc., in an extract closely resembling Chrysostom’s context, 
has yevouévou dé rod Oaduaros, of wer erlorevocay Tov Geacapévwv, of dé amHyyedav 


Tots Papicalors—which commits itself to the view that the informers had beheld 
the miracle. 
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[1943] The impression left by Origen’s long commentary is that 
he distinguishes the Jews that followed Mary to the tomb from other 
Jews that remained in the house. All had come to comfort the two 
sisters ; but only those that followed Mary, in the belief that she was 
going to weep at the tomb, were by her means drawn out of the 
house so that they unexpectedly met Jesus and witnessed the miracle. 
Concerning these one might say, in the words of SS, that “they 
came unto Jesus because of Mary.” Origen speaks of them as the 
persons for whose sake the miracle was mainly wrought’. Perhaps 
he regards them as a type of the Church or of the Jewish section 
of it. 

[1944] Justin Martyr and Irenaeus’ regarded Rachel as the type 
of the Church. Origen, according to an extract from.Cramer, connects 
Rachel with persons weeping for their children and not yet instructed 
by the Resurrection of Christ, and says that she is a type of the 
Church*. Whether Origen connected Rachel weeping for her 
children with Mary weeping for Lazarus we do not know, as his 
comment on the weeping is lost: but he compares the stone rolled 
away by Jacob (for Rachel) with the stone rolled away from the 
grave of Lazarus*. Origen censures Martha’s want of faith. Justin 
says that Leah, because she had weak eyes, was a type of the 
Synagogue, and Irenaeus says that Rachel was a type of the Church 
because she “had good eyes.” By this is meant that Rachel could 
discern the truth, which Leah could not. The Johannine narrative 
does not justify anyone in drawing this marked distinction between 
Martha and Mary; but it certainly leaves on us the impression that 
Mary was in some way superior to Martha, and that in very ancient 
times, “those that came to Mary” were regarded as typical of those 
Jews “who came to Jesus because of Mary,” and that this coming 
was associated with the message of Resurrection’. 





1 [1943 a] Orig. Huet ii. 352 D. In what follows, he says that Jesus raised 
Lazarus ‘‘that he majority of the Jews (oi moXdol, not modXol), having cone to 
Mary (éddévres pos M., not of €XOdvres)...might believe in him.” Then he adds, 
‘“‘ The language is somewhat ambiguous.” 

2 Tren. iv. 21. 3, Just. Mart. 7ryph. 134- 

3 Cramer on Mt. ii. 18. 4 Orig. Huet ii. 343 B- 

5 [1944] This phrase (‘‘ those that came to Jesus because of Mary ”’) might 
come into use in connexion with the part played by Mary Magdalene as the first 
announcer of Christ’s Resurrection. A great deal remains to be explained about 
the different Maries, about the sisters Mary and Martha, and the household of 
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[1945] xii. 4 “Judas Iscariot, one of his disciples—/e that was 
destined to deliver him up (els tdv pabytadv avrod, 6 pél\Awv adrov 
mapaddovat).” Judas Iscariot has been previously mentioned in the 
same connexion, vi. 71 “for he was destined (éueddev) to deliver him 
up—one of the twelve”: and now, reversing the clauses, John 
repeats the statement, when explaining that the words xii. 5 ‘‘ Why 
was not this ointment sold?” were uttered, not (as Matthew says) 
by “the disciples,” or (as Mark says) by “certain persons,” but by 
“one of his disciples,” namely, Judas Iscariot. It happens that Luke 
omits, in his description of the Last Supper, the words of the Lord 
reported by Mark and Matthew, “ Oxe of you shall deliver me uw 
To these Mark alone adds “ One of the twelve®.”. John follows Mark 
and Matthew in the former statement, “One of you shall deliver me 
up*”; and it is perhaps in view of this pathetic utterance of Jesus— 
“one of you,” or “one of the twelve”—that he prepared his readers 
for it at the very first mention of Judas Iscariot, and now repeats it. 


(v) Noun repeated in Apposition 

[1946] A noun is repeated in apposition in i. 14 “ And we beheld 
his glory—g/ory as of [an] only begotten.” This is perhaps intended 

to suggest that the “glory” cannot be defined by such words as 

“light,” “splendour,” “brightness,” or by anything except repetition, 

with some qualifying phrase to denote unique personality. 


(vi) Of Pronoun with preceding subject 


[1947] On the apposition, or quasi apposition, of a pronoun with 
a preceding subject, as in i. 33 6 méywas....éxeivos, see 1920 and 
2386. Bruder (Moulton) p. 678 gives this construction (of 6 with 
participle etc. followed by demonstrative pronoun) as occurring 
Mk (3), Mt. (6) (including Mt. iv. 16 where it is a transl. ofthe Heb. 
idiom in Is. ix. 1), Lk. (z), Jn (7). On xéeetvos thus used, see 2151. 





Bethany. Besides many other variations, SS has the following in Jn xi. 5—45 
“Now Jesus was loving to these three, the brother land sisters] Mary, Martha, 
Lazar (R.V. loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus)...... (19) that they might 
comfort Martha and Mary (R.V. to M. and M. to console them concerning their 
brother)...(45) And many Jews that came unto Jesus because of Mary from that 
hour believed in Jesus (R.V. Many therefore of the Jews, which came to Mary and 
beheld that which he did, believed on him).” 

1 Mk xiv. 18, Mt. xxvi. ar. 

* [1945 @] Mk xiv. 20 ‘One of the twelve, he that dippeth with me in the 
dish,” Mt. xxvi. 23 ‘‘he that has dipped his hand with me in the dish,” omitting 
““one of the twelve.” 

3 Jn xiii. 21. 
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ARTICLE 


(i) Before Nouns in general 


[1948] The Fourth Gospel, more than the Three, represents 
Jesus as using the Article:to denote (1) ideals such as the Good 
Shepherd, the Way, the Truth, the Door, the Life, and (2) types, 
such as “the wolf,” “the porter,” “the bridegroom,” “the woman 
[of the house],” ze. the wife}, “the grain.” In the last instance, 
R.V. has xii. 24 “Except a grain of wheat (6 «éxxos Tod girov) fall 
into the earth,” perhaps from a sense that in English, though we 
can say “¢he seed,” we could not say “the wheat-grain.” But we 
lose in this translation the recognition of the fact that “the grain” 
{no less than ‘“‘¢he sower,” and “the earth”), was present before our 
Lord as one of the familiar instruments, so to speak, in His Father’s 
hand. Somewhat similarly Mark alone speaks of ‘“¢he candle,” 
where Matthew and Luke have dropped the article’. 


(ii) Inserted, or omitted, before special Nouns 


(r) “Fathers” 

[1949] vi. 58 “Not as the fathers ate and died,” vii. 22 “Not 
that it [ze¢ circumcision] is from Moses but from ‘he fathers.” 
In vi. 58, “the fathers” must mean ‘the generation that re- 
ceived the law and died in the wilderness.” But, in the New 
Testament generally, “the fathers” means “the patriarchs” (and 
especially Abraham) regarded as the original receivers of the Promises 
of God’; and the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews, “God, 
who...spake to ¢he fathers in the prophets*,” is quite exceptional 
(2553 e). Hence, in the Acts, when the people of Israel (and not 
the Patriarchs) is denoted, “our” (or “ your”) is perhaps invariably 
inserted® : ‘and we should expect a Jew to speak and write “our 





1 [1948 a] xvi. 21  yurh Grav rlxry, z.e. the married woman, not “a 
woman.” The meaning is “¢e woman [of che home],” or “ housewife.” Comp. 
Ruth iv. rr ‘‘ Like Rachel and like Leah, which two did b/d the house of Israel.” 
Perh. there is allusion to this thought in the description of Jehovah as, so to speak, 
building the builder, Gen. ii. 22 ‘“he duzlt the rib into a woman.” See 1019. 

2 [1948 4] Mk iv. 21 6 Adxvos, Mt. v. 15, Lk. vii. 16 Avxvov. A.V. has 
even rendered 6 ozelpwv ‘‘a sower” (but R.V. “ the”) in Mk iv. 3, Mt. xiii. 3, 
Lk. viii. 5. 3 Rom. Ix. 5, xi. 28, xv. 8, Acts xiii. 32 (comp. 2 Pet. ii. 4). 

aiebea. 1 

5 [1949 a] Acts iii, 13, ili. 25 (uv, marg. judr), v. 30, vii. (Stephen’s speech) 
II, 12, 15, 38, 39, 44, 45 (425), 51 (UuGv), 52 (Sur), xili, 17, XV. 10, xxil. 14, xxvi. 6, 
xxviii. 25. Note that, amidst frequent repetitions of ‘‘ owr fathers” in the course 
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fathers” when mentioning his own people. The preceding words 
are, ‘“‘This is the bread that came down from heaven,” whereas, in 
this Gospel, Jesus is always (1952—8) represented as saying “from 
the heaven.” These facts suggest that vi. 58 may be an evangelistic 
summary of the Doctrine of the Bread from Heaven. 

[1950] In vii. 22 ‘‘ For this cause Moses gave you circumcision— 
not that it is from Moses but from ¢he fathers—and on the sabbath 
ye circumcise a man (1961),” the exact historic truth would 
require, not ‘‘from the fathers,” but “from Adraham.” But “the 
fathers,” meaning ‘‘the patriarchs,” might be loosely used to express 
the fact that circumcision, beginning with the first of the Patriarchs, 
was continued by the rest of them, and was thus passed on to Moses, 
who, though he “gave,” did not originate it. If John wrote vi. 58 
in his own person, but vii. 22 in the person of Christ, it is compara- 
tively easy to explain how “the fathers” might mean “Israel in the 
Wilderness” in the former, and “the Patriarchs” in the latter?. It 
is more in accordance with the Johannine method of expression that 
our Lord should speak of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as “the 
fathers” than that He should give this name to the generation that 
wandered forty years in the wilderness. 

(2) “Feast” 

[1951] vii. 2 “ Now there was at hand ¢he [principal] feast of the 
Jews, the feast of tabernacles (9 éopti rév I. 4 oxyvornyia).” Josephus 
calls this (Azz. viii. 4, 1) “ by far the most holy and important feast 
among the Hebrews,” and (2. xv. 3. 3) “most of all observed among 
us.” John’s reason for calling attention to this is given in the 
context. The brethren of Jesus urge Him to shew Himself in 





of Stephen’s speech, “the fathers” (according to W.H., following NBD) occurs 
exceptionally thus, Acts vii. 1g “the same dealt subtilly with our race, and evil 
entreated the fathers, that they should cast out their babes.’ Is this to be explained 
from the special context, as meaning ‘“‘ che fathers of newly born children”? 
Stephen calls the sons of Jacob “ the patriarchs (of warpidpxac) when they sell 
Joseph, and “our fathers” when they are sent to buy corn, and subsequently 
(Acts vii. 9, 12, 15). In Acts iii, 22 (A.V.) the words “unto the fathers” are an 
interpolation. The title (in Sir. xliy.) “[{The] Song of [the] Fathers,” LXX vuvos 
marépwy, is, in Heb., “ Praise of the Fathers of the World.” 

* [1950.2] Note that Jesus, in replying to the Jews (vi. 31 ‘‘our fathers ate the 
manna”) has said vi. 49 ‘‘ your fathers ate the manna...and died” (comp. Mt. 
xxill. 30—2 “ Our fathers...your fathers ”). An evangelist, commenting on this 
in a Gospel for Greeks and Jews, not being able to say ‘‘ your fathers,” might 
substitute ‘‘¢he fathers.” 
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public, “‘ Manifest thyself to the world,” and this particular feast was 
the best occasion for obtaining publicity’. 

(3) “Heaven” 

[1952] The article is always used by John (16 times) with 
“heaven” except in i. 32 “I have beheld (reOéoar) the Spirit 
descending as a dove from heaven (e€ obpavod)” ; vi. 58 “This is the 
bread that descended from heaven (6 &€ otpavod xaraBds)—not as the 
fathers ate and died—he that eateth this bread shall live for ever.” 
Of the sixteen instances of ‘“‘ heaven” with the article, thirteen occur 
in the phrase “from the heaven®.” This makes the two exceptions 
all the more remarkable. 

[1953] As a rule, “the heaven” means heaven regarded as a place 
distinct from “ the earth,” whereas “ Aeaven” means what is heavenly 
or divine as distinct from what is mortal or human. In the Synoptic 
Tradition, “The doctrine of John, was it from heaven (é€ 6.) or from 
men*?,” “from heaven” means divinely inspired, but “from she 
heaven” would have implied a suggestion of an angelic message, or 
vision (Acts xi. 5) “sent down from the heaven.” Different writers 
might take different views of the Lord “hearing from heaven.” 
Solomon in the book of Kings uses the article, Nehemiah does not‘. 
But the same author may reasonably be expected to take the same 
view, and not to use the phrase with and without the article 
indiscriminately. 

[1954] John habitually represents Jesus as asserting that He has 
come down “from Ze heaven,” using the noun metaphorically in 
a spiritual sense like “the dosom of the Father,” “the light of the 
world,” “the dread of life” etc. If he had used the phrase “ from 
heaven,” it would have predicated about our Lord what might also 
have been predicated—as we have seen above—concerning the 
doctrine of John the Baptist. Therefore in the Fourth Gospel both 
Christ and Christ’s doctrine, the Bread of Life, are said as a rule to 








1 [1951@] In v. 1, Mera radra qv éopry ray "Iovéalwy, Tisch. reads 4 éopTi. 
But W.H. reject the article without alternative. SS has ‘a feast of the Jews.” 

2 [1952 a] All have ék, except vi. 38 dard. 

eWigesa) Mic xi "30, Mt. xxi. 23, Lk. xx. 4. 41 Cor. xv. 47 6 devrepos 
dvOpwmos cE ovpayot, and 2 Cor. v. 2 16 é£ odpavod imply “ spiritual” as opposed to 
‘“earthly,” ‘‘ fleshly.”’ 

* [1953 4] 1 K. viii. 32, 34, 36, 39, 43) 45, 49 eloaxovon éx Tod 6., Nehem. ix. 13 
eddhynoas mpos avrovs €f 6., ix. 15 dproy é& 6. LOwxas avrols, ix. 27 é€& 6. cov AKovcas, 
ix. 28 €& 6. elonkovoas. Contrast also Ps. lili, 26 Oeds éx r. 6, duéxupev with Ps. 
Cll. 19 Kvptos €& 6. éml Thy viv éwéBrewe. 
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have descended “from ¢he heaven.” Thus John reverses the usual 
custom of speech. Most writers would speak of “the birds of the 
heaven,’ and would describe a bird as coming down “from ‘he 
heaven,” meaning “the sky,” whereas they would say that a prophet’s 
message comes “from /eaven, not from earth.” But John prefers to 
take “the heaven” as a materialistic term used by him always in 
a metaphorical sense to imply that the Lord Jesus Christ, the Bread 
of Life, was not merely of a heavenly origin but came down in 
a unique manner from the abiding-place of the Eternal God. 

[1955] What bearing has this on the first of the two above- 
mentioned exceptions, i. 32 “I have beheld the Spirit descending as 
a dove from heaven (éé 6.)”? The answer is complicated by several 
facts. (1) The Baptist is speaking, not our Lord, nor the 
evangelist in his own person. (2) It is not clear whether “from 
heaven” should be taken with ‘as a dove” or with ‘‘ descending.” 
(3) Mark and Matthew in their parallel description of the descent of 
the Spirit, mention ‘‘ che heavens” and “from the heavens”: but Luke 
has “ the heaven” and “from heaven.” If John had written “ from 
the heaven,” it might have been taken literally in connexion with 
“dove,” so as to mean “‘like a dove from the sky”; or it might 
have been taken metaphorically, ‘‘ from the very habitation of God.” 
Perhaps neither of these meanings is contemplated in the Fourth 
Gospel. More probably John regarded the Baptist as speaking of a 
vision that came “from heaven” and as using the ordinary phrase 
about it. This phrase he places exceptionally in the Baptist’s mouth 
in order to distinguish it, on the one hand, from any bodily dove 
visible to all, and, on the other hand, from those unique spiritual 
descents concerning which Jesus spoke, which were from “the 
heaven of heavens.” See 685—724. 

[1956] The other instance, vi. 58 ‘‘This is the bread that came 
down from heaven” (otrés eatw 6 aptos 6 é& ovpavod KataBds), 
follows, in the same chapter, no less than eight instances of ‘ bread 
rom the heaven” or “come down from the heaven,” and, in particular, 
vi. 50—1 “ This is the bread that is [continually] coming down from 
the heaven...1 am the living bread that came down from the heaven.” 
The two challenge, as it were, comparison or contrast. So do their 
several contexts: (a) vi. 58 “ This is the bread that came down from 
heaven—xnot as the fathers ate and died; he that feedeth on (tpwywyr) 
this bread shall live for ever,” (2) vi. 49—51 ‘‘ Your fathers ate in the 
wilderness the manna and died. ‘This is the bread that is continually 
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coming down from the heaven ¢/at anyone may eat thereof and not die 
(amoGavy) (or, be diable to death, drobvycxy). I am the living bread 
that came down from the heaven. Jf anyone eat of this bread he shall 
live for ever.” 

[1957] The first point to be noted is that in (a) the passage 
under discussion, the eaters of the manna are called “ the fathers,” 
but in (4) “your fathers.” This, as has been shewn above (1949), 
may indicate that (4) is a saying of the Lord, while (a) is evangelistic 
comment. The next point is that the anacoluthon, or breaking off, 
implied in “not as (od xa6us),” is paralleled by Westcott here to 1 Jn 
iil. r2 ‘“—not as Cain was of the evil one”; and neither here nor in 
the Epistle does Westcott refer to any other N.T. instance of such a 
construction’. These two peculiarities of John himself, as distinct 
from the words of Christ recorded by John, when combined with 
“from heaven”—instead of the phrase regularly assigned to Christ 
(“from the heaven”) both here and elsewhere—indicate that the 
evangelist is here speaking in his own person and summing up the 
whole of the Eucharistic discourse. According to this view, the 
teaching of the Lord in the Synagogue at Capernaum concluded 
with the words (vi. 57) “ He that feedeth on me, he also shall live for 
my sake.” Then John himself thus sums up the doctrine and the 
circumstances in which it is delivered: ‘‘ This is? the bread that came 
down from heaven {not from men|—not as the fathers [of Lsrael] ate in 





1 [1957a] According to Bruder, oJ xa@ws—apart from 2 Cor. vill. 5 kal ov 
Kadws yArloapev—is purely Johannine, occurring in Jn vi. 58, xiv. 27, 1 Jn ili. 12: 
in xiv. 27 (where it is in Christ’s words) the construction is quite regular. 

2 [19576] ‘‘ This is” both in (a) and (4) is ambiguous. It may mean, ‘‘ 7’Aes 
[dread] is the bread that came down,” or “‘ 7Ais [man] is the bread that came 
down (1974).;’ In Jn, Christ is never represented as saying obrés eorw except 
here, and in His lips it probably means “This [bread] is.” But it is quite 
characteristic of Jn that he should repeat the words of the Lord giving them their 
inner sense “This [az] is.’ The phrase occurs several times in testimony to 
Christ, i. 30 (from the Baptist) “ 77s 7s he about whom I said,” i. 33 “ 7hes zs 
he that baptizeth,” i. 34 ‘ Z#zs 7s the Son (or, Chosen One) of God,” iv. 42 (from the 
Samaritans) ‘‘ Z%és zs in truth the Saviour of the world,” comp. vi. 14, vii. 40 
‘* This is in truth the prophet,” vii. 41 ‘‘ 72s zs the Christ.” In some of these 
passages, ¢.g.1. 34, iv. 42, it comes at the close of a narrative. In xxi. 24 it comes 
near the close of the Gospel, ‘‘ 7/#s 7s the disciple that testifieth these things.” In 
the Epistle it occurs thrice: ii. 22 ‘‘ 7/is zs the antichrist,” v. 6 “ This zs he that 
came through water and blood,” v. 20 “ This is the true God and eternal life.” 
The phrase comes appropriately in Jn vi. 58 as part of an evangelistic utterance 
testifying to the truth of Christ’s Eucharistic doctrine. Comp. 2621—2, 
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the wilderness and died. He that feedeth on this bread shall live 
for ever. These things he said in synagogue teaching in Caper- 
naum.” 

[1958] In i. 51, “Ye shall see the heaven opened (perf.),” the 
meaning is probably something quite different from a vision of 
a “rending” in the sky such as might be inferred from Mark’s use of 
the word “rend” in the description of Christ’s baptism. Taken in 
conjunction with John’s context about “angels ascending and 
descending,” the words (642) “promise a continuous revelation and 
a permanent avenue opened up between heaven”—the sfcritual 
heaven—‘ and earth.” The evangelistic use of the word with the 
article in xii. 28 “There came therefore a voice from ¢he heaven,” and 
in xvil. 1 “ Having lifted up his eyes to the heaven,” perhaps denotes 
in both passages an outer and an inner meaning; for non-believers, 
that lower heaven which men call “the sky”; for believers, “the 


heaven of heavens?.” 


(4) “Man” 
[1959] In the following passages, “ze man” is used (like “ the 
dog,” “‘¢he vine” etc.) to mean “man in general,” “ mankind,” or 


“human nature”; Jn il. 24—5 “ But Jesus himself (2374) would not 
trust himself to them because he understood all [men] (zdvras) and 
because he had no need that any one should testify about human 
nature (lit. the man) because he himself (2374) could understand what 
was in human nature (lit. the man).” Mark alone has (ii. 27) “the 
sabbath was made for the man and not ¢he man for the sabbath.” 
But Mk vi. 15 “There is nothing outside the man (i.e. man in 
general) that, going into him, is able to defile him” is imitated 
by Mt. xv. rr. In Genesis, vi. 5 ‘“‘God saw that the wickedness 
of the man, i.e. mankind, was great,” vill. 21 “the imagination of the 
heart of ¢he man, i.e. mankind,” LXX has rst “ the men,” 2nd “the 
man.” Comp. Eccles. iii. 11 ‘‘so that ¢he man cannot find out,” 
where LXX has “the man,” but Aquila “man,” and iti. 19 “the man 
hath no preeminence above the beasts,” where LXX and Theod. 
have ‘the man,” but Sym. “man.” So 1 Cor. ii. 11 “Who among 
men knows the things of zhe man?” i.e. the facts of human nature. 
The Hebrew phrase is identical with “te Adam,” so that the Pauline 
phrases “the old man,” and “the new man,” are equivalent severally 





' For ‘*judgment-seat ” with and without the article, see 1745. 
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to (1) “the old Adam,” or “first Adam,” and (2) “the last Adam,” or 
“‘second man,” who is said to be “from heaven.” 

[1960] In vii. 51, “the man” may very well refer to previous 
context, which describes an attempt on the part of the Sanhedrin to 
arrest Jesus. Nicodemus, a member of the Sanhedrin, pleads that 
Jesus ought at all events to be heard: “ Will (or, doth!) our Law 
judge the man except it first hear from him...?” ive. the man you have 
been trying to arrest. The term is perhaps slightly contemptuous, 
and exhibits Nicodemus as affecting to speak from a detached and 
superior position—in spite of the fact that he has visited Jesus 
by night. Somewhat similarly, in Matthew, Peter detaches himself 
under pressure of fear, and, when he is questioned about his Master, 
says, “I do not know “he man®.” In classical Greek, 6 dvépwros 
often means ‘the poor man,” “the poor creature,” and there is 
probably a tinge of this mixture of pity and contempt in Pilate’s 
saying (xix. 5) “Behold the man,” ze. “Behold the poor creature— 
whom you are persecuting, and who is surely beneath your 
hostility!” But Pilate, like Caiaphas (xi. 50), may also be regarded 
as speaking “not from himself,” so that he unconsciously uses an 
expression that may mean ‘Behold ¢e man!” z.e. the Man according 
to God’s Image, the ideal Man?. 





1 [1960 2] The scribe that accented B gives «pve? fut., which favours the view 
taken above; xpivec would favour the rendering ‘‘the man [from time to time 
brought before the Law].” Comp. Lk. xix. 22 xpww—where W:H. (with most 
Lat. vss.) have xkpiyw but R.V. xpd. 

? [1960 4} Mt. xxvi. 72, 74 Tov dvOpwrov, Mk xiv. 71 Tov a. To0roy dy 
Aéyere. Lk. xxii. 58, 60 has d&vOpwre. Mk softens the harshness, Lk. gets 
rid of it. 

3 [1960] Epictetus’ use of the term is worth considering here. He uses it to 
mean ‘the ideal man,” what Philo would call ‘the man according to the image 
fof God],” St Paul ‘‘the new man,” and some “the Son of man.” It may be 
briefly expressed by ‘‘The Man” in the following extracts: (ii. g title) “‘ How 
that, being unable to fulfil the promise implied in ‘ 7%e Man’ (rhv 100 ’AvOpemrou 
émayyelav myp@oat) we take in addition to [it] (rpocAauPdvomev) that of ‘The 
Philosopher,’”’ (ii. 9. 1 foll.) ‘‘ Beware, then, lest thou do aught as a wild beast ! 
Else, thou hast lost Ze Man (drdédecas rov dvOpwrov), thou hast not fulfilled the 
promise. Beware, lest [thou do aught] as a sheep! Else, thus also Zhe Man is 
destroyed (dmdé\eTo 6 dvOpwros).”” And again (Epict. ii. ro. 14) ‘‘ But if, from 
being a man, a creature mild and sociable, you have become a wild beast, noxious, 
cunning at mischief, given to biting, have you lost (daod)exas) nothing ? What ! 
Must you wait to lose the trash in your purse before you will confess to having 
suffered damage (dANG det oe Képya drodéoat va &nuwOys)? Is there no other loss 
that damages The Alan (dAdov 5 ovdevds drdreva Snucot Tov dvOpwmov) 2” 
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[1961] In vii. 23 “If @ man (dvOpwros) receiveth circumcision 
on the sabbath,” W.H. have [6] dv@pwros, and B inserts 6. But 
the high authority of B is weakened as regards the article by the 
fact that it makes frequent mistakes (2650—2) about o and the 
similar letter c, eg. v. 7 Tpocemoy for Tpoemoy, Vi. Ig wecTadioyc 
for wectadloyc, vil. 38 eleme for eiceme, and even vil. 43 CxIMa 
for cyicma (where, as in vii. 23, the error of insertion or 
omission could not arise from the juxtaposition of similar letters). 
Possibly in vii. 23 the scribe of B may have referred to the previous 
words (“and on the sabbath ye circumcise a man”) and he may 
have supposed the text to proceed, “if the man [ just mentioned |....” 
‘In any case “ man” is as emphatic here as it is in Mark’s statement 
‘““ The man is not made for the sabbath”; and the emphasis is 
illustrated by vii. 22 “On the sabbath ye circumcise @ man.” “A 
man” might have been omitted if emphasis had not required it. 
But the argument is: ‘“‘ You do not hesitate to break the sabbath by 
circumcising a human being. If human beings on the sabbath are 
allowed to receive this partial purification, are ye angry with me for 
having made a- whole human being (oAov avOpwrov) sound on the 
sabbath?” The plea is, in behalf of umanity, for a humane 
judgment (“judge righteous judgment”). And the whole passage 
illustrates the use of av@pwros alleged above (1934—5) to mean 
“human being” in connexion with Abraham whose “love of men” 
is eulogized by Philo. 

(5) “Mountain” 

[1962] In Genesis (xix. 17) (LXX) “Look not behind thee nor 
stand in any of the surrounding country (77 wepixwpw), escape into 
the mountain,” the context defines “‘ the mountain ” as the mountainous 
country near Sodom. So in Mark, before the Choosing of the 
Twelve, (ili. 13) “he goeth up into ¢he mountain,” is defined by the 
previous mention of (iil. 7) “the sea”—presumably the sea of Galilee— 
as being the mountainous country near the sea of Galilee!: but the 
parallel Luke (vi. 12) “he went forth into ‘ze mountain to pray” is 
not defined by anything—unless we suppose it to follow closely on 
Christ’s teaching in (vi. 6) ‘‘¢he synagogue,” and assume this to 
mean the synagogue of Capernaum, so that “the mountain” means 
“the mountainous country ” near that city. In Mark and Matthew 





+ To épos means “ Zhe mountain,” or ‘‘¢ke mountainous country,” defined by 
something implied or expressed, like ‘‘ Ae Highlands,” ‘ the Lakes.” 
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Christ’s going “into the mountain to pray,” after the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand, follows a previous mention of going in “a boat,” 
presumably on the sea of Galilee’. In the story of the Gerasene 
demoniac, “the mountain” is also defined (in Mark and Luke) by 
a previous mention of ‘the sea,” or “sailing,” as well as by 
“Gerasa’.” When the Transfiguration is described, Mark and 
Matthew speak of “a@ high mountain®” (as also does Matthew in the 
Temptation‘) but Luke has ‘‘He went up into ¢Ae mountain to pray®.” 

[1963] A review of the contexts of the passages in which Mark 
mentions ‘‘¢the mountain” makes it probable that he uses the phrase 
to mean the mountainous country in view of Capernaum—not that 
which was actually nearest to the city on the west of the Lake, but 
that which lay on the east of the Lake. The former, though near, 
could not be seen by the citizens of Capernaum who lived under it, 
so to speak: the latter, being constantly visible to them, might 
naturally be called “the mountain.” ‘This is not always clear in the 
Synoptists. But John defines the position thus in the only passages 
in which “the mountain” is used by him absolutely, vi. 1—15 “Jesus 
went away on the other side of the sea of Galilee....Now Jesus came 
up into ¢he mountain....he withdrew again into the mountain.” Luke 
makes no mention of “the mountain” in connexion with the Feeding 
of the Five Thousand, Mark and Matthew mention it once, John 
mentions it twice. It is a case where Luke omits and John inter- 
venes. 

(6) ‘Only begotten ” 

[1964] i. 18 “No man hath seen God at any time. Only 
begotten (Movoyevys), God, HE THAT Is in the bosom of the Father,— 
he hath declared him.” Under the head of Apposition (1938) 
reasons have been given for punctuating as above, and for regarding 
“Only begotten,” “God,” and “HE THAT Is” (6 ev qualified by 
“in the bosom of the Father”) as three titles of the Logos. The 
Greeks, and Philo (the Jewish interpreter of Greek philosophy) 
called God “that which is,” 76 dv, neuter. John adopts the Apoca- 
lyptic phrase ‘‘ He that is,” 6 év®, so as to make God a Person, not 
a thing. He then adds “in the bosom of the Father” to indicate , 





1 Mk vi. 46 “‘ went away to pray,” Mt. xiv. 23 “went up to pray,” following 
Mk vi. 32, Mt. xiv. 13- 

2 Mk v. 11, Lk. viii. 32, following Mk v. 1, Lk. viii. 26. 

3 Mk ix. 2, Mt. xvii. 1. 4 Mt. iv. 8. 

6 Rev. i. 4, 8 ete. 


De shee Pits 
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a Person, in whom the defining characteristic is not strength or 
wisdom but filial union with a Father. Thus an expression 
implying both paternal and filial love closes the list of titles 
and descriptions of the Logos enumerated in the Prologue. In 
the last three of these titles, the first place is given to “Only 
begotten,” which, both in Greek and Hebrew—owing to the con- 
nexion between an only Son and a beloved son (803)—implied 
“beloved Son.” It is not likely that John meant us to render the 
word “az only begotten,” any more than to render 6eds, ‘‘a God.” 
As a Christian would not render Xpuords “an Anointed,” but “ the 
Anointed,” or “ Christ,” so John intends us to render Movoyevys, “‘ the 
only begotten,” or else, as a proper name, Monogenes, z.e. “‘ Only be- 
gotten.” The alterations of this text are numerous and natural as 
John has strained to the utmost the elastic Greek language to express 
briefly the intensity of his conviction that the Father is known only 
through the Son. 

(7) “Prophet” 

[1965] In i, 21 “Art thou Zhe prophet?” A.V. has “that 
prophet,” apparently (unless “¢hat” is “ille” as in 1 K. xviii. 7 
(A.V.)) regarding it as a repetition of the previous question “ Art 
thou Elijah?” Origen, with more probability, supposes it to refer to 
the “prophet” mentioned in Deuteronomy xviii. 15, 18, whom the 
Jews (825) seem not to have identified with the Messiah, although the 
prophet is thus identified in Acts iii. 22. 

(8) “Teacher [of Israel] ” 

[1966] iii. ro “Thou art she teacher of Israel (5 8. rod ’I.) and 
knowest not these things!” is probably ironical, meaning “ ¢he 
[well-known] teacher.” That John would not indiscriminately insert 
and omit the article in such phrases, may be inferred from his 
general carefulness and subtlety in linguistic discrimination and, 
in particular, from i. 49 “thou art the Son of God, thou art King 
of Israel,” the utterance of Nathanael, as compared with xii. 13 
“the king of Israel,” the utterance of the crowd, in the Entry into 
Jerusalem. ‘The Son of God” reigns over, or is “king of,” all the 
nations of the earth including Israel. David, or Hezekiah, or a 
merely Jewish Messiah, might naturally be called “ ¢he king of Israel,” 
i.e. the king for the time being. Nathanael is made to utter a con- 
fession much more inclusive than that of “the great multitude!.” 





1 [1966 a] In classical Gk a distinction is drawn between Baowneds, ze. “* King” 
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(iii) Before Names 


[1967] The article before a name may mean (r) “the [above- 
mentioned],” (2) “the [well-known].” This leaves room for great 
variety of usage in different writers, and even in the same writer 
(when writing in different moods). Mark is singularly consistent 
in his use of the article with the nominative, “Jesus.” He omits 
it in the first mention of the name (i. 9) but never again, except in 
the phrase (x. 47) “Jesus the Nazarene”—where custom requires 
its omission as the name is defined by “the Nazarene.” Matthew 
and Luke omit the article at first, but omit it also (with the non- 
predicative nominative) in about five and eight instances, severally, 
later on (besides the parallel to Mk x. 47). 

[1968] In John—excluding such instances as “Jesus the Naza- 
rene” and others where we might expect omission—we find the 
article omitted about sixty-five times’. With Aéye, John, more often 
than not, has 6 Iyo., but he has dzexpi6y “Ino. about twenty-two 
times and azexpiOy o “Ino. only once for certain?. In phrases with 
amtexpiOy and names, the LXX regularly omits the article. John 
may have been influenced, in using this word, by LXX usage, while, 
in the use of Aéye, he follows Greek usage. With indeclinable 
names, case-inflexions are sometimes indicated by the article for the 
apparent purpose of clearness; and perhaps it is sometimes inserted 
in accordance with an unconscious sense of rhythm so as to avoid 
monotony in the long dialogues that characterize the Fourth Gospel. 

[1969] John’s general rule is to ztrodue a personal name 





uniquely, the name given to the sovereign of the East, and 6 Baovdevs, “che king” 
of this or that barbarous tribe. There is perhaps an inner evangelistic meaning in 
the protest‘of the priests, xix. 21 ‘‘Write not, ‘the king of the Jews,’ but that 
‘He said, 7 am king of the Jews (8. ray ’I. eiut),’” besides some allusiveness to the 
Synoptic differences concerning the inscription. See 2669. 

1 [19682] The statistics are doubtful owing to the similarity of o to c and 
the weakness of codex B on this point (1961 and 2650—2). But 65 is probably the 


minimum. 
2 [19684] vi. 29. In iii. 5, xviii. 37, W.H. have [6]. On the other hand 


where avrois is inserted after daexpl0y we often find 6 or [6] before Inoods. 
Perhaps where atrois or atr@ is inserted, referring back to the person spoken to, 
a corresponding 6 is more often inserted to refer back to Jesus. 

[1968¢] Johannine variations may be illustrated by the use of ‘‘John (the 
Baptist)” which occurs with article (13), without (5), doubtful (1). Contrast i. 28 
év B....8mou qv 671. Barrifwv (where there has been much said about John in 
context) with x. 40 els tov rémov Srov qv I. TO mpGrov Bamrlvwy. 
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without the article’, and there appear only three or four exceptions 
to this. One is “Pilate” in xviii. 29 “There went out therefore 
the [governor] Pilate,” and this may be paralleled by Luke’s first 
mention of him in the Passion, “they led him to she [governor] 
Pilate,” where Mark has no article (“they delivered him up to 
Pilate”) and Matthew “they delivered him up to Pilate the 
governor.” 

[1970] The other exceptions are indeclinable nouns: i. 43—5 
“He findeth Philip...now che [aforesaid] Philip was from Bethsaida... 
Philip findeth (lit.) the Mathanael (rv Na@avayA).” Here “ Philip ” 
is introduced, according to rule, without the article ; “‘ Nathanael,” 
against the rule, with the article: i. 45 “We have found Jesus, (lit.) 
a son of the Joseph ('I. vidv 10d "Iwoy).” Contrast this with vi. 42 
“Is not this Jesus, the [well-known] son of Joseph (Lo vids 
‘Iwonp)?” In iv. 5 “the well that Jacob gave to [the] Joseph his 
son,” the reading is doubtful, and W.H. bracket To. “Iwond is 
shewn to be dative by vid adrod, but the article conduces to 
immediate clearness. If “Nathanael” were not indeclinable, we 
might suppose the article to imply distinction such as is implied 
in the words of the Lord (“Behold an Israelite indeed ”), but can 
this be the meaning of the article just afterwards (‘a son of the 
Joseph”), and does it seem likely that John would speak of anyone 
as distinguished (“the [great] Nathanael”) when describing his first 
approach to Jesus? ? 





1 [1969.2] ‘‘Solomon” (x. 23 év rR oTog Tod E.) could hardly be said to need 


“introducing.” In xviii. 4o ‘‘Not this man but che [great] Barabbas,” it is the 
crowd, not the evangelist, that speaks; and the same applies to xix. 12 “the 
[great] Caesar.” 

? [19694] Jn xviii. 29, Lk. xxiii. r, Mk xv. 1, Mt. xxvii. 2. Mk subsequently 
has 6 II. invariably, Mt. has it except in xxvii. 62 (pec.). Lk. has it exc. in 
Xxill. 6, 13, 24. Jn has 6 IL. 1g times, and once, according to W.H., (xviii. 31) 
simply Il. Probably W.H. are wrong in following B here, especially as 0 may 
have been omitted after the preceding c in aYTOIC (1961, 2650—2). 

> [1970 2] Possibly i. 45 vldy rod ‘Iwojp may shew traces of some tradition 
about ‘‘the carpenter Joseph,” and the evangelist may intend a contrast between 
the beginning of the Gospel (when Jesus was described as 0. 700 "Iwo#d) and the 
development of the Gospel (after which Jesus was described as 6 0. ‘Twojp). 

[19704] The article defore names of persons introduced for the first time is rare 
in LXX; but it occurs in 2 K. xxii. 3 to represent e¢h, the sign of the objective 
case, before ‘‘Shaphan...the scribe.” The parall. 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8 has e¢h, but 
LXX omits rév. For the article with ames of places, see 2670 foll. 
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(iv) With Participle and ‘‘is”’ or ‘‘are”’ 


[1971] In the Synoptists, this construction is comparatively 
rare, eg. “Who is zt that smote thee (tis éorw 6 maicas oe)!?”, 
“These are they that were sown,” “These are the things that 
defile (ratTa éotw Ta Kowodvta) the man*,” “Who is zt [really] that 
gave (tis éorw 0 dovs) thee this authority*?” In the last instance, 
the parallel Mark and Matthew have “Who gave thee?” The 
construction with the article assumes the existence of some person 
or thing defined as doing something. Isaiah writes, “There is at 
hand oneyustifying-me,” LXX renders this, ‘There is at hand he that 
Justified me (o dixaudoas pe).” Isaiah proceeds, “ Who will contend 
against me?” varying the construction. But LXX does not vary it, 
“Who is he that contendeth with me (tis 0 xpwvouevos por)?” The 
Epistle to the Romans loosely follows LXX ‘God [is] he that 
Justifieth: who is he that shall condemn*®?”. In classical Greek it is 
necessary to insert the article in representing the Hebrew “one 
justifying me.” If o were omitted above before dixawicas, the meaning 
of the Greek would be “ he is at hand, having justified me®.” 

[1972] Whereas Luke scarcely ever uses this construction in the 
Words of the Lord’, John uses it frequently as follows (1) v. 31—2 
“Tf I be testifying about myself my witness is not true. Another 
is [really] he that testifieth (addos éotlv o paptupdv) concerning 





1 Mt. xxvi. 68, Lk. xxii. 64, not in Mk (490—1). 

2 [1971 a] Mk iv. 16—20, Mt. xiii. 1923, comp. Lk. viii. 12, 14, the 
explanation. of the Sower. 

3 [19714] Mt. xv. 20 (? Mk vii. 15), not in Lk. Mt. also has this construction 
in ili. 3 ofrdés €or 0 poets. 

4 Lk. xx. 2 parall. Mk xi. 28, Mt. xxi. 23 rls cou €dwxev ; 

5 Rom. viii. 34 (quoting Is. 1. 8) Aeds 6 dixadv, Ths 0 karaxpway ; 

6 [1971¢] In Proverbs xi. 24 (lit.) ‘there exdsts one scattering and yet 
increasing,” the LXX paraphrases, ‘‘there are those who (esl oi), [while] 
scattering, make things more,” but Aq. and Sym. éo7« oxopri{wy, comp. Prov. xii. 
TO, Pxill. 7. 

[1971¢] In classical Greek prose it would probably be hard to find an 
instance of éorf and a participle, without 6, meaning e.g. ‘‘is scattering’ —unless 
the meaning were ‘‘is really scattering.” The instances given by Jelf § 376. 4 are 
mostly from poetry and not in the present. Plat. Legg. 860 E (and Demosth. 
p- 853. 29) Tabra otrws xovrd éorw means “these things are really so.” 

7 [1972a] Lk. xx. 17 7h ofy éorly 76 yeypaypévor is (apart from the Parable of 
the Sower (1971 )) the only exception, if it can be called one. Outside the words 
of Christ, the constr. occurs (in Lk.) only in xxii. 64, xxiv. 21 674 atrés eorw 6 
péd\r\wy AuTpodcOae Tov Iopann. 
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? 


me...,” and then Jesus goes on to say that this “ Testifier” is not 
the Baptist, nor even the works that He Himself does, but the 
Father, invisible to those whom He is addressing. "AAAos 6 paptupay 
would have sufficed (like St Paul’s beds 6 duxadv) if the meaning 
of “is” were not intended to be emphatic. The meaning really is 
twofold (z) “Another and distinct from myself is he that testifieth,” 
(2) ‘Another [really] exists [whose existence ye perceive not], namely, 
he that testifieth.” The first is expressed, the second is suggested. 
"AAXos means “ another [of the same kind]” (2675 —7). 

[1973] (2) v. 45 “Do not imagine that I (emph.) (éys) will 
accuse you to the Father. TZvere zs [¢xdeed] (eorw) he that accuseth 
you, [namely] Moses...,” ze. “The very person to whom you look 
for testimony in your behalf (because you claim to be observing his 
law) is all the while testifying against youl.” 

[1974] (3) vi. 33 “For the bread of God zs [not a thing of the 
past but of the present] ¢he [one] that ts ever descending from heaven 
and offering life to the world?” Here comes into play the ambiguity 
(comp. 19574) sometimes inherent in 6 with the participle, since 
it may refer to the masculine noun last mentioned, namely ‘ bread,” 
or “loaf,” apros “the loaf of God is the [4oaf] that is descending.” 
And this the Jews take to be the meaning, for they proceed to ask 
“Give us evermore this bread.” But Jesus replies ‘I am the bread 
of life.” "Eorty is not here so emphatic as in the last instance: but 
the context indicates that stress is being laid on the difference 
between the manna—a detail of the historic past—and the ever 
Present, ever descending, bread of life. It is probable that John 
intends “the [one] that is ever descending” to mean the Man, 
quite as much as the Bread, or, primarily, the Man, and secondarily, 
the Man regarded as the Bread. 

[1975] (4) vi. 63 “The spirit is that which giveth life (76 rvedpud 
oT 70 Cworovodv), the flesh doth not profit at all®.” The words 





1 [1973 a] Comp. viii. 50 do7w 6 snrav Kal xplvov, ‘* There [really] exists he 
that seeketh,...” This and other passages, and the Johannine love of apposition, 
are against the rendering “ He that accuseth you is Moses,” or ‘*Moses is he that 
accuseth you.” 

* [1974] A.V. ‘the bread of God is he which,” R.V. ‘that which,” 6 yap 
dpros Tod Beod éorip 6 KarapPaivwr. 

® [19752] Here & omits “the,” before ‘‘spirit,” so as to mean “That which 
giveth life is of a spiritual nature.” SS (Burk. marg.) has ‘‘He is the Spirit that 
giveth life to the body, but ye say ‘The body nothing profiteth.’” 
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might mean: “The Spirit (ze. the Holy Spirit) is [distinguished from 
all other spirits by being] the [spirit] that giveth life,” repeating 
mvedpa after Cworoody: and it may be fairly argued that similarly 
R.V. (against A.V.) has repeated dpros in the passage last quoted 
(“the loaf is ¢he [loaf] that descends”). But in that instance there 
was perhaps a deliberate ambiguity, and possibly the primary 
meaning did not require the repetition. Here there is no question 
of any distinction between one spirit and another, but only between 
‘*the spirit” and “the flesh.” 

[1976] The words are of very great difficulty owing to the 
different meanings that may be attached, not only to them (taken 
by themselves) but also to their context (2210foll.). One meaning 
may be “It is the spiritual part of man that must give vitality to all 
doctrine by receiving it spiritually,” as St Paul says’, and this suits 
the antithesis of “the flesh.” But we have to bear in mind that (r) 
the phrase “life-giving spirit” is rare, (2) it occurs here in connexion 
with a preceding mention of “the Son of man ascending” and it is 
followed by a mention of “words” that are “life,” (3) in N.T. 
elsewhere it occurs twice: “The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life®,” 
“The last Adam [became] a “ife-giving spirit®,” (4) the verb occurs 
twice in John elsewhere concerning the Father, who “giveth Life” 
and the Son who “ giveth life*.” In the light of these facts does it 
seem likely that John would use the phrase “give life” concerning 
the Spirit of ax? Would he not more probably use it of the Spirit 
of Christ, “the last Adam,” the Son of Man in heaven? If so, the 
meaning here would seem to be, “the Spirit [of the Son] is that 
which giveth life*.” 





4 

1 t Cor. ii. 13—14. 292) Cor, it. 0: 

Cor: xvA 45: [peck Gt Ey 

° [19762] Perhaps there is a play on the word “spirit” as meaning also 
“breath” in Hebrew and Greek, that cannot well be reproduced in English. As 
there is a spirit that gives life beneath the Jeféer that killeth, so there is a spirit 
that gives life beneath words that (taken literally) may “kill.” The disciples of 
Jesus have to go back beyond the sound of His uttered words to the breath, spirit, 
or personality, that uttered them. Compared with the inner meaning, breath, or 
“spirit,” of a word, the outward meaning or sound may be called its ‘‘flesh.” 
“The words that I have spoken to you,” says our Lord, ‘‘they are sfirz¢ and they 
are life, because they have not been mere ‘flesh words,’ or external sounds, but 
have passed, breathing life, into your spirits.” And accordingly Peter says (vi. 68) 
“Thou hast words of eternal life.” 
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[1977] Some such thought appears to have been in the mind of 
the originator of the version in SS, “ He [i.e. the Son of Man] as the 
Spirit that giveth life to the body.” He arrives at this by repeating 
“Son of Man” as the subject of “is,” by taking 76 7. 76 & as “the 
Spirit that giveth life,” and by altering the subsequent words. The 
version may be of value as testifying to a very early interpretation 
connecting “giving life” to the dead with “giving life” to words, 
and both of these with the Son of man. 

[1978] (5) viii. 507—x “I honour my Father and ye dishonour 
me. But I seek not my own glory; ¢here is [indeed] he that seeketh 
and juageth (éorw 6 Cytadv Kat xpivor),” ie. as explained above 
(1971—8) “there is, all the while, though ye know it not.” And 
the “judging” is regarded as going on (iii. 18) “already.” Later 
on it is said (xi. 48) “ He that is rejecting me and not receiving my 
words (pypard pov) hath him that judgeth him (éxer tov Kpivovta 
avrov),” where a clause in the future follows: “The word (Adyos) 
that I spake—that (éketvos) shall judge him in the last day.” The 
Logos is judging zow, and the judgment will be summed up 
hereafter. 

[1979] (6) viii. 54 “If I (emph.) should glorify myself, my glory 
is nothing. J¢ zs [¢mdeed] my Father chat ts glorifying me, of whom 
ye (emph.) say that he is your God, and [yet] ye have not recognised 
him; but I know him’.” Here the context indicates that the 
emphatic ‘‘is,” expressed by éorw at the beginning of a sentence, 
describes an action going on in the presence of men ignorant both 
of the action and of the agent.. The “glorifying” is manifested by 
the works that the Son receives from the Father to do in the 
“presence of men. 

[1980] (7) xiv. 21 “He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he 7 [really] ts that loveth me (éxetvos éorw 6 dyardy 
pe).” This follows xiv. 15 “If ye be loving me ye will keep my 
commandments,” and it adds, in effect, “ If ye keep them, chen, and 





1 [1979 a] “Hav éyw dofdow éuavrdy, 7 O6&a jou oddév éorw. eotw sb TATHpP Lov 6 
dofdfwv we dv tweis Aé-yere Sri Beds Hmav (marg. 7uOv) éorly, kal ovx eyvwxare avrdv, 
éyw 6¢ olda atrév. The éorw at the end of the first sentence is quite unemphatic 
and almost superfluous. But, if it were omitted, the following éorw might be 
taken to be final instead of initial. Moreover, the juxtaposition of the two lays 
unusual emphasis on the second. ‘‘/¢ really 7s my Father.” 
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only then, will ye be really loving me,” or, in the third person, ‘‘ He 
that keeps them, e and he alone, is really loving me.” 

[1981] Besides occurring in the Words of Jesus, this construction 
is found in the words of the Baptist and other speakers. Thus, 
whereas the Synoptists represent the Baptist as saying concerning 
the future Messiah “ He shall baptize you,” John gives the words as 
““ fle wt is that ts baptizing you’”: and the Jews and others also 
speak thus*. But the phrase appears to have commended itself 
to the evangelist as especially suited to the Logos, who Himself 
sees everything, and describes it to others, as it really is, going on 
visibly before His eyes, though not before theirs. 


(v) With Non-Possessive Adjectives‘ 


[1982] The reduplication of the article changing a noun-adjective 
phrase, e.g. (1) “the third day ” to (2) “the day ¢e third,” adds weight 
and emphasis to the adjective. In Christ’s predictions of the 
Resurrection Matthew always gives the former: Luke, in the 
parallel to one of these, gives the latter. The latter is also used 
in the formal and traditional enumeration of the appearances of 
Christ after death in the First Epistle to the Corinthians’, The 
Revelation has the former in speaking of “ the third living creature,” 
or “the third angel”; but in more solemn phrases we find ‘‘he 
opened the seal she third,” “the woe she third cometh quickly®” 

[1983] In the Synoptists, the reduplication—apart from words 
of Christ and the Voice from Heaven (‘‘My Son my beloved ”)— 





1 [1980.2] Other instances of 6 with the participle and éo7/ are iv. 10 “Tf thou 
hadst known who 2@¢ [really] 7s that saith unto thee (rls éorw 6 héywr G0L)...5”” 
iv. 37 dAdos early 6 orrelpwy Kal dAXos 6 Oeplfwv where 6 omelpwy and 0 Cepifwy are, 
in effect, nouns. In ix. 37 Kal édpaxas atrov cal 6 hahdy wera ood éxeivds cor, 
the subject is 6 \adGv, and éxeivos is not (as mostly) repetitive but means ‘‘ that 
very Son of Man about whom you ask ‘ Who is he ?? as though he were far off.” 

2 Jn i. 33, Mk i. 8, Mt. iii. rx, Lk. ili. 16. 

3 Jn v. 12 ‘*Who is the man that said...2” v. 15 “that Jesus was (lit. is) he 
that had made him whole,” xxi. 20 ‘ Who is he that is to deliver thee up?” 

4 (1982a] This excludes noun-participle phrases, e.g. “the people that [was] 
sitting (6 Aads 6 KaOquevos),” “the miracles that [were] wrought (ai dvvdmes al 
yevouevat)” etc. For phrases with possessive adjectives see 1987—9. 

5 [19824] Mt. xvi. 21, xvii. 23, xx. 19. The parall. Mk has pera rpels juépas, 
Lk. ix. 22 has 77 7. 7. in a prediction of Christ, and also in his account of what 
the Saviour said (xxiv. 46) after the Resurrection. But Lk. xviii. 33 (parall. to 
Mt. xx. 19) has 77 7. 79 Tp.) the form used in 1 Cor. xv. 4. ; 

6 [1982.c] Rev. iv. 7, vi. 5, vill. 10, contrasted with Rev. vi. 5, Xl. 14. 
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is very rarely used, except in a few special phrases. Lk. ii. 7 has 
‘(her Son her firstborn” ; Mark has often, and Luke twice (viii. 29, 
ix. 42) ‘the spirit the unclean”; Luke has (i. 26) “ the month the 
sixth” (ii. 26, iii. 22, also Mk iii. 29, xiii. 11, Mt. xil. 32) “the 
Spirit the Holy?.” 

[1984] John, as a rule, reduplicates the article only in utterances 
of the Lord or in weighty sayings about Him, as in the Prologue, 
“This was the light, the true [light]*.” In the less weighty clauses 
of the Lord’s utterances he does not reduplicate it, as in “the true 
worshippers*,” contrasted with “I am the Vine the true [vine]*.” 

[1985] One or two perplexing instances of reduplication in John 
may be perhaps explained by a desire to suggest to the reader some 
latent thought, as when he says that Andrew “ findeth first Azs 
brother his own {brother] Simon®.” Here the evangelist is supposed 
to mean that Andrew’s unnamed companion a/so found /zs brother, 
James the son of Zebedee, but not till Andrew had “first” found 
Simon. Antithesis is certainly expressed elsewhere in “his name 
his own [name]®,” “his glory his own [glory]’.” In “the day the 
third [day]” at Cana—if the text is correct—there is perhaps a 
mystical meaning®. In “the five loaves the barley [loaves]*” and 
“the ear the right [ear]” of Malchus”, symbolism may be latent, 
apart from the fact that (comp. 1983 a) John is adding details not 
mentioned by Mark and Matthew”. 





1 [1983 a] Mk v. 7, [Lk. viii. 28] assign to the demoniac the words, ‘‘Son of 
the God the Highest”; Lk. vi. 6, xxii. 50—when adding facts unmentioned by 
Mk-Mt., namely, that the ‘‘hand,” and the ‘‘ear,” severally, were ‘the right 
one”—reduplicates the article. 

anit: 

3 [1984a@] iv. 23 ‘‘The hour cometh...... when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and truth.” The italicised words do not predicate 
anything about the Logos, and they are subordinate in emphasis to what follows. 

OTe 1s bi ATs Svs ise 

7 vii. 18. Sere Bivins: 

10 [1985a@] xviil. ro, Luke may not have intended symbolism. The two 
evangelists must be judged in the light of their several Gospels, taken as wholes. 

11 [1985] In xviii. 17, the person previously described as (xviii. 16) “ She 
that kept the door,” is now called ‘‘the ‘maid,’ she that kept the door.’ This is 
probably not emphasis but afterthought ; the evangelist wishes to retain the old 
Synoptic tradition that the Apostle was confused and abashed by a mere ‘“‘ maid,” 
whom he had previously described as ‘‘she that kept the door.” The meaning, 
then, is, ‘‘ Zhe maid, she [whom I described above as the one] that kept the door.” 
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[1986] ‘The following are the instances in Greek : 

(a) 1. 9 "Hy 70 das 75 ahnOwov. Comp. vi. 32 Tov aptov é« Tod 
ovpavod Tov dAnOuwov, xv. I 9 Gurredos aAn6iwy. Contrast iv. 23 ob 
aAnOwot zporkvytal. See above (1984). 

(B) i. 41 ebpioxe obtos mpatov Tov addeddov tov Wrov Sipova 
(1985). Comp. v. 43 é TO dvomate TH idtm, vii. 18 rv ddéay TV 
idvav. In all these there is antithesis. Contrast. iv. 44 &v tH idta 
marpidi, X. 3 Ta tua mpdBara, where there is no expressed antithesis. 
In the latter, there is no antithesis till x. 12. 

(y) li. 2 TH ypepa rH Tpity ydmos éyévero, but marg. TH tpiry 
nvépa. (1982 2). 

(8) In ili, 16, rov vidv rov povoyer#, “ He gave his only begotten 
son,” the adj. is more emphatic than in iii. 18 76 dvoua tod povoyevous 
viot rod Oeod, “ because he hath not believed in the name of Zhe only 
begotten Son of God,” where “God” attracts much of the emphasis. 

(<) iv. 9 7 yuvy 7 Sayapeiris (the context lays stress on her 
Samaritan origin, “from me being a woman that is a Samaritan ae 

(¢) vi. 13 ek TOV révre dprwy Tov kpiOivwv, “from the five loaves— 
that were, as I have said, of barley.” This detail is not given by the 
Synoptists (1985). 

(y) X. II, 14 6 woupiy 6 adds (3 times). Contrast ii. 10 (dts) tov 
KaXov otvov. 

(9) xvii. 10 76 wrdpiov 76 bekvov (1985). 

(1) Xvill. 16 6 pabyrHs 6 dAAos 6 yrwords Tod dpx. (? distinguished 
from Peter, who was zot “an acquaintance of the High Priest mye 
Contrast xx. 2, 3, 4, 8 6 dAXos pn, Xx. 25, Xxl. 8 of GAA p, 

(x) xvii. 17 9 maidoxn 4 Ovpwpds (called previously (xviil. 16) 
“the door-keeper” (fem.), and now, “the maid that [as I said] was 
doorkeeper ”). 


(vi) With Possessive Adjectives 


[1987] The adjective is frequently possessive, and, in that case, 
is almost always accompanied by a reduplicated article. Instances 
are given below in Greek. The student will find in almost every case 
that the phrase with the reduplicated article, ¢.g. x. 26—7 ‘the sheep 
that are my own (74 7. Ta éua) hearken to my voice,” lays more stress 
on the owner than is laid in the phrase with the possessive genitive 
XXI. 16—17 ‘“‘feed my sheep (7r& 7. pov).” The “love” of Christ is 
to be regarded as unique, and the command to “love one another”? 
with that kind of love is a “new commandment,” which our Lord 
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might call Ais own special commandment. Hence He says, xiv. 15, 
“If ye love me, ye will keep my own [special] commandments (as 
é. ras éuds).” But this is followed by an unemphatic repetition of the 
clause because the emphasis is to be thrown on something else, 
xiv. 21 “He that hath my commandments (ras é. pov) and keepeth 
them—he it is that’ really loveth me.” So the emphatic is followed 
by the unemphatic in xv. g—10 “Abide in my [special] love (ev TH a. 
rH éuy)...If ye keep my commandments ye will abide in my love (év 
7H a. pov),” where the last words amount to little more than, ‘‘ Ye 
will do this.” On the other hand, the unemphatic is followed by 
the emphatic in xv. 1o—r1z2, “If ye keep my commandments (ras é. 
pov)...this is my [special] commandment (x é. 7 éuy) that ye love one 
another even as I have loved you.” Here, as often elsewhere, an 
if-clause, being less emphatic than a predicate, expresses ownership 
in.the unemphatic form. 

[1988] The following are the instances in Greek : 

(a) iii. 29 adry odv 7 Xapa y eu TeTARpwTAL. There is harmony, 
not antithesis, between “my [ow] joy” and “your joy” in xv. 11 
iva 7 xapa 7 éur) ev dpiv q Kal 7 xapa tuadv wAypwO. “Ypuérepos (1774) 
is very rare. Comp. xvi. 22, 24, Tiv xapav tuov and xvii. 13 tva exwow 
TH xapav THY ewiy wemAnpopEevyny ev EavTois. 

—(B) v. 30, Vill. 16, 7 Kpious 7 en7 dixaia (adAnOuvy) éorev. 

(y) v. 30, vi. 38, 70 O€Anpwa 76 éucv (antithesis in context). 

(8) vii. 6 6 Kaipos 0 épuds...0 5& Kaipos 6 vpéTepos (antithesis). On 
repetition the writer (1987) adopts the less emphatic form vii. 8 
6 én0s Katpds. 

(ec) viii. 17 Kal év TG vopw 8¢ 7G vuerépw, “yea, and even in your 
very own law.” There is no antithesis but very strong emphasis. 
Contrast vii. 51, X. 34, XVill. 31, 0 vouos vuav (yuav). 

(€) Vili. 31 édy vpets peivyte ev TO Aoyw TH ud, 37 6 Adyos o pds 
od xwpe & viv, 43 Tov Aédyov Tov eudv, xvil. 17 6 AOyos O Gos. 
Contrast v. 24 Tov Adyov pov, Vili. 51 Tov euov Adyov, 52 Tov Ad-yov 
pov, xiv. 23 Tov Adyov pov, 24 Tods Aoyous pov, xvii. 6 TOV Adyov Gov, 
14 Tov Adyov cov. 

(n) viii. 43 THv Aadtdy Thy evajv. Contrast iv. 42 THY oR addy 
(marg. tiv AaAudy cov). 

(0) viii. 56 rHv 7ypépav rHv éunv, emphatic in a Messianic sense. 

(\) x. 26, 27 Ta mpdBara ra gua emph. Contrast xxi. 16, 17 Ta 
mpoBaria pov. 


(k) xii. 26 6 duiKovos 6 éuds, “my own [true] minister.” 
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(A) XIV. 15 Tas évrohas Tas eds, XV. 12 7 evToAH 7 éun. See 1987 
and contrast xiv. 21, xv. 10 Tas évroAds pov. 

(4) XV. 9 peare ev TH aydry TH eup, (20. 10) peveire ev TH dyary 
pou (see 1987). 

(v) xvii. 24 tHv dogav Hv éunv. Contrast viii. 50, 54 7 doéa pov. 

(€) xviil. 35 1d vos 76 oov (contemptuously emphatic on the 
part of. Pilate). 

(0) xviii. 36 y Baowrela 7 euy (di5)...08 drnperat of euot. There is 
antithesis implied between “my own kingdom” and kingdoms 
derived “from this world,” and the same applies to “my own 
officers (1388 a).” 

[1989] The non-reduplicated article before a possessive adjective 
is rare, but occurs as follows: iv. 42 od dua tHv onv addy (marg. 
tiv adidy cov) fairly emphatic, being antithetic to an implied “be- 
cause of our own hearing,” v. 47 Tots éuots pyyacwy, antithetic to rots 
éxeivov ypdppacw. In vii. 8 6 éuds xarpds occurs after an emphatic 
(vii. 6) 6 Koupds 6 gos. The non-reduplicated form (though more 
emphatic than 6 xaipds pov would have been) is probably not so 
emphatic as the reduplicated. In vii. 16 4 éua diaxn od« éorw 
eu, “that which is [in one sense] my teaching is [in another sense] 
not [really] mine,” the first éu# is moderately emphatic. In vill. 51 
tov éuov Adyov, “if anyone keep my word,” the emphasis is moderate. 
This construction seems to indicate an emphasis greater than that of 
the possessive pronoun but less than that of the possessive adjective 
with the reduplicated article. As regards xiv. 27 elpqvqv tiv éuyy, 
which must be taken with its context, see 1993. 


(vil) Omitted, or misplaced 

[1990] In xi. rg ‘Now many of the Jews had come to Martha 
and Mary (mpos tiv MapOav Kai Mapiép) to comfort them (avdras) 
- concerning their brother (zrepi tod ddeAgod),” we should have expected 
tyv either to be omitted before MdpGay, or, if not, to be repeated 
before Mapiay. D omits it before MdpOav: A has ‘‘to the household 
(mpos Tas wep) of M. and M.,” and so too has C* (wepn): SS (Burk.) 
has “‘went forth to Beth Ania that they might comfort Martha and 
Mary,” omitting “concerning their brother.” The facts indicate that 
“the Martha-and-Mary” was felt by some scribes to be a combina- 
tion intended to mean ‘‘¢he household” of the two sisters, and hence 
they (perhaps influenced also by the proximity of [ad]ras rept tod 
dSeXpod [?taken as an error for “the household of the deceased brother, 
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r. 7. Tov Gdedfov]) substituted tas wep for rv. The reading of SS 
suggests that the translator took [ai]ras wepi rod adeApod to mean 
“Martha and Mary,” as being “the household of the brother 
(Lazarus).” “To Beth Ania” may have been supplied by SS for 
sense or may be a further error arising out of ‘ household,” confused 
by SS with “house,” Beth. 

[1991] The best Greek mss. have probably preserved the correct 
text, the intention of the writer being to represent, by the unusual 
omission of the article, that Martha and Mary now made up one 
household, of which Martha was the leader. Comp. 1 Thess. i. 7—8 
év 7 Mak. Kal év TH Ax....€v TH M. Kai *Ay. (R.V.) “an ensample to 
all that believe zz JZ. and in A....not only in JZ. and A. but in every 
place” (A.V. (d¢s) “in M. and A.”)—where the article is omitted in 
the second clause, partly because one abbreviates in repetition, but 
more because there is, in the second clause, an antithesis between 
‘“M. and A.” (as being one place)', and “every [other] place.” 

[1992] xii. g—12 (W.H.) éyvw ovv 6 dxAos Todds ex THv “Tovdaiwv.... 
Ty éxavpuov 6 dxAos odds 0 €AGur eis THY Eopryy is uncertain owing to 
the variation of Mss. But it has been suggested above (1739—40) 
that it is written with allusion to Mk xii. 37 6 woAvs oxAos, and that 
John took advantage of some irregular expression in ancient 
tradition, in order to shew that he regards the phrase as meaning, 
not ‘the illiterate rabble,” but ‘‘the multitude in full force.” 

[1993] In xiv. 27 etpnvyv adinus iptv, cipnyyv rh eunv didwuc div, 
if Jn had written, in the second clause, ry é. 7. éuyv, the article 
would have suggested, for the moment, a reference to the é in the 
first clause (“the peace just mentioned”). Instead of that, the 
writer breaks off to indicate that it is something more than the 
common kind of peace: “Peace I leave unto you. Peace [do / say? 
nay, a new kind of peace| the | peace] that is mine I give you.” In 
this special context the phrase with the single article conveys even 
more emphasis than the phrase with the article doubled. 

[1994] In iv. 34 éuov Bpopa éorev iva rouow... we ought not to 
say that the article is omitted but rather that the predicate is placed 








1 [1991 a2] When ‘the chief priests” are mentioned before ‘“ Pharisees,” the 
article is omitted before ‘‘ Pharisees” where the two classes are regarded as forming 
one council in vii. 45 ‘‘came to the chief priests and Pharisees.” But the article is 
repeated before ‘‘ Pharisees” where they are regarded as two distinct classes com- 
bining in hostility against Jesus (vii. 32 dméoredav, xi. 47 curiyyayov, xi. 57 
deddkecay évTodds). 
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before the subject’. The words might have run otherwise, “To do 
the will of the Father—that is food for me (or, my food).” But the 
disciples were saying to themselves, in effect, “What is his food?” 
(“Hath any man brought him aught to eat?”), And Jesus answers 
their implied question by putting it foremost in His reply, because 
it is foremost in their thoughts: “ JZy food, you ask: What is my 
food? it is to do the Father’s will.” The subject of the sentence is 
the subject of Christ’s thought, namely, doing the Father’s will?. 


(viii) With Infinitive 
[1995] The Article with the Infinitive is almost non-occurrent in 
John. Its rarity deserves notice as being in striking contrast with its 


frequency in Luke, in whom alone there are more instances than in 
the other three Gospels together®. 


ASYNDETON 


(i) Johannine use of 


[1996] A sentence in Greek is mostly connected with the pre- 
ceding one by some conjunction. This has the disadvantage of 
sometimes defining rather narrowly the relation between one thought 
and another: and a foreigner, writing Greek without a native know- 
ledge of its conjunctions, might define the relation wrongly. But it 
has great advantages, especially for readers of an ancient Greek 
Ms.—written before punctuation had been introduced. For it often 
helps us to discern the beginning of a sentence. From the want of 
such a conjunction springs the ambiguity noted by R.V. marg. in 
the words “Without him was not made anything. That which (0) 


2 





1 [1994 a] Ini. 1 eds Hv 6 Abyos, iv. 24 mvelua 6 Geds, the predicate comes first 
for emphasis, and the subject, distinguished by the article, is placed Jast. It is very 
rare to have a noun predicate thus before a noun subject. An adj. in such a posi- 
tion is more freq., as vi. 60 oxAnpds éoruv 6 Adbyos ovTos, ‘* hard [indeed] is this 
saying,” and morés and evdoynrés are often thus placed (though not in Jn). 

2 [1994.4] In Jniv. 43 (R.V.) ‘after z4e two days,” A.V. has omitted “the.” 
It refers to iv. 4o ‘they besought him to abide with them and he abode there two 
days,” and it means that He abode there ¢hose two days and no more. In Jn xviii. 3 
(R.V.) “«¢he band (marg. cohort),” A.V. (‘‘@ band”) has missed the reference to 
‘‘the band” that regularly kept guard in the fortress called Antonia. 

3 [1995 a] Bruder (1880) gives ré with inf., Mk c. 15, Mt. c. 24, Lk. c. 70, Jn 
only 4, namely i. 48 mpd Tod ce ®, puvijca, xiii. 19 mpd Tod yevéoOar, xvii. 5 mpd 
Too Tov Kéopmov elvat, ii. 24 dud Td avrov ywwoKe. . 
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hath been made,” where many have taken the meaning to be (as 
R.V. text) “anything ¢hat hath been made’.” 

[1997] The omission of the conjoining words commonly called 
conjunctions is called “Asyndeton,” ze. “not fastened together.” 
John abounds in instances of asyndeton of the most varied and 
unexpected kind, too numerous to quote, especially with an initial 
verb (“[{There] cometh Mary,” “[There] findeth Philip Nathanael” 
etc.); with any form of the pronoun ‘‘¢/zs” ; with the conjunctions 
“7f” and “even as”; with an adverbial phrase (“27 Azm was light io 
with a participle with the article (“he that believeth (0 wucrevor),” 
or sometimes “everyone that (as 0) believeth”). Sentences fre- 
quently begin abruptly with “ow” or “already,” or with the 
emphatic “1”? or “ye,” expressed by Greek pronouns, which would 
not be inserted if emphasis were not intended. There is hardly any 
part of speech, or word, that might not come at the beginning of 
a Johannine sentence without a conjunction, e.g. “ Because | live ye 
shall live also,” “Zxcommunicated shall they make you?.” 

[1998] The contrast in the use of asyndeton between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Three is well illustrated by what the evangelists place 
severally after the statement of the Baptist that Ae baptizes with 
water : : 


Mk i. 8 Mt. iii. 11 Lk. ii. 16 Jn i. 26 
“T baptized “Ton the one “I on the one “1 baptize in 
you with water, hand (pév) bap- hand (pév) bap- water: midst 
but he shall tizes you in tize you with of you stand- 
baptize (6¢)....” water to re- water,duzthere eth (uécos tpav 


pentance, dz 
he that (6 6€)...” 


cometh (6€)...” oTnKet) one...” 


[1999] Under the head of “ Conjunctions, xa@ws,” instances will 
be found where the absence of a yap, 6€, or cad, makes it difficult to 
tell whether xaws is to be taken as beginning a new sentence or 
continuing a preceding one. Moreover, in the same sentence, the 
absence of conjunctions makes it sometimes difficult to determine 
which is the most prominent of two or three clauses in it, or whether 
each clause is to be regarded as a separate sentence, eg. ‘There 





1 [1996 a] Jni. 3—4. The meaning ‘That which...” would have been clearly 
conveyed by 6 6é, or (if the writer disliked 6 dé as confusable with é6e) by 8ca dé. 
ee x1 vanT Oy XVilen2. 
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came into being (éyévero) [as distinct from 4v applied to the Logos] 
a man (avOpwros) [as distinct from eds applied to the Logos] sent 
from God. His name was John. This [man] came for witness’....” 
The presence of asyndeton is most remarkable in the Prologue of 
the Gospel (i. r—18) and in the Prayer to the Father (xvii. 1—26). 
The absence of asyndeton is very remarkable in xvi. 2—11 (which 
includes, as initial conjunctions, aAAd, Kal, GAdd, 8€, dé, GAN, GAN, 
yap, 5é, kai, pév, dé, dé). “AAG, “nay,” “but indeed,” “but on the 
contrary,” often occurs in emotional utterances in Greek literature 
generally. Both the presence and the absence of asyndeton appear 
appropriate to the tenor of these two passages. 


(ii) Classification of references 


The following attempt at classification of instances of asyndeton 
—according to the part of speech in connexion with which the 
conjunction is omitted—may be of use to students investigating the 
connexion between sentences in the Fourth Gospel. 

[2000] (x) With Adverbs, or Adverbial Phrases : 

(a) ws dpti, da’ apt, viv, odxérs, 45y, Iv. 36, XU. 27, 31 (dis), 
Fi TOSeKIN.E 7,0Z Osea Vege DS ORM YS4 Gory Xvi 7 jn ere. XVighT2 ; 
puxpov Kai, XV1. 16. 

(8) érera, efra, xi. 7, Xlil. 5, XX. 27; oUTws, lil. 8. 

(y) Th éravpwov, 1. 29, 35, 43, Vi. 22, xil. 12. 

(8) ev éxetvy TH NEpG, Xv. 20, xVL 26. 

See also 2006 for d:a toto, peta Tatra etc. 

[2001] (2) With Conjunctions: 

(a) éav, av, <i, ili. 12, V. 31, 43, Vi. 51, Vil. 4, 17, 23, Vill. 19, 46, 
TK. $3, X24513 59037 1 oXd- 9) (495. Xil. 26, 0a 27, XIV. | 7,124; 1 5) 128; 
xv. 6, 7, 10, 18, 19, 20 (025), 22, 24, XVIll. 36, Xx. 23 (dis). 

(B) Kas, and od Kabus, v. 30, Vi. 57, X. 15, XIV. 27, XV. 4, 9, 
KOVAL Oy ke eile 

(y)  6r, xiv. 19 dru eyad 6G Kal tpeis Lyoere. 

(5) ray, iv. 25, vill. 44, 1x. 5, X. 4, xv. 26. 

[2002] (3) With Imperatives: 

ii. 16, iil. 7, v. 8, 28, v. 39 (?) épavvare tas ypadas (but see 2489 (i)), 
V. 45, vi. 20, 27, Vii. 24, 52, Xil. 35, XIV. I, II, 27, 31, XV. 4. 

(4) With Interrogatives : 

V. 44 Tis, Vi. 42 Ts, Vil. 19 0} Mwvors, vii. 42 odx 7 ypady. 
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(5) With Negatives : 

i. 8, Vv. 30, V. 37 ovre, vi. 44 oddeds, Vii. 7, Vili. 27, 29, xill. 18, 
Xiv. 6 ovdets, xiv. 18, xv. 16, XVIi. 9, 15, XXl. 12 ovdels. 

[2003] (6) With the Object: 

(a) Object followed by Verb, vi. 68, vill. 26, 41, ix. 21, 25, 
Ee0S,! Mii93 4, kiv02 7 (02s). 

(8) Object followed by Verb with Adverb or Clause intervening, 
Moral) xit, 37. 

(vy) Object qualified by Relative or Participial Clause, xiv. 10, 
xv. 2; or with Adj., xvi. 2 arocvvaywyous rowjoovow tas, XV. 13 
peilova tavtns ayarny ovdels Exel. 

[2004] (7) With Participles : 

(a) Participle without Article, i. 42 éeuBdAdpas aire, xiii. 25 
avaterwv éxeivos ovTws, XX. 16 oTpadeioa éxeivy A€yen aiTG, xxi, 20 
ériotpadeis 6 Ieérpos. 

(8) Participle preceded by Article (with or without intervening 
Adverb or Adverbial Phrase), iii. 6, 18 (425), 29, 31 (625), 33, 36; 
V. 23, Vi 35) 54,5098,° vila 8y)38, evil epg 7 el eG eh Oe ac, 
NIVAIO Ske thw gies eos: 

(y) Participle preceded by Article and zds, vi. 45, xviii. 37, 
XIX. 12. 

(8) With Prepositions : 

ae Preposition and Noun, i. 1, 10, 11, iv. 31, ix. 32, Xiv. 2, 

foo, Ve TO, 

"® Preposition and Pronoun, v. 3, x. 9. See also 2006. 

[2005] (9) With Pronouns: 

(a) éy# (apart from éy eiue) iv. 38, v. 43, vii. 8, 29, viii. 15, 23, 
X. 10, 30, Xil. 46, xiii. 18, xvi. 33, xvii. 4, 9, 14, XVili. 20, KE 

(8B) éyo ej vi. 48, 51, viii. 18, x. 9, 11, 14, XV. 1, 5. 

(y) mets ix. 4 (accus.), ix. 24, 29; at beginning of speech 
Vill. 41, Xil. 34, xix. 7; at beginning of clause iv. 22. 

(8) o¥ xxi. 17 (zdvra od oldas, od ywooxeis). 

(e) tpeis iv. 22, v. 33, vii. 8, vill. 15, 23, 41, 44, xiii. 13, xiv. 17; 
XV. 14, XVi. 20. 

(2) GAXo(:) iv. 38, v. 32, vil 41, ix. g (dis), x. 21, xii. 20. 

(m) ards ix. 21, ili, 28 abrol ipels 

(9) éketvos ili. 30, V. 35, Vili. 44, ix. 9, Xvi. 14, XX. TS. 

(t) ovros (apart from tatra) i, 2, 7, 30, iii. 2, iv. 18, 47, v. 6, 
vi. 50, 58, Vili. 40, X. 3, xxi. 14, Bas 
(x) tadra i. 28, vi. 59, viii. 30, ix. 6, 22, xi. rx, xii. 16, 36, 
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min 40 ee SE peRIV. 25,) XV.1 EI; ° 17, XV 1,925) 33> XVIL' 1 
xx. 14 (for peta tadra, see 2006). 

(A) odros, tavTyv, Tatra etc. in agreement, il. 11, Vili. 20, x. 18, 
x. 6, XV. 12 avtn éotiv 4 evtodAy 77 py. 

[2006] Forms of otros with Prepositions : 

(a) 8a rodro vil. 22, viii. 47, ix. 23, xX. 17, xii 39, XML. 11, 
Vi. eS; eix, TY. 

(B) x rovrov vi. 66, xix. 12. 

(y) év tovrw xiii. 35, xv. 8, xvi. 30. 

(8) perd rodro il. 12, xix. 28. 


, XVill. I, 


(c) pera radra iii, 22, Vv. I, 14, Vl. I, XXl. I. 

[2007] (10) With Relative clauses introduced by 4, dzov, ws, ore: 

i 4, til 32, Vl 2%, x1. 36, Xvi: ‘T2. 

(11) With the Subject: 

(2) Subject followed immediately (or with intervening Adverb 
or Adverbial Clause) by Verb’, i. 15, iii. 8, 35, iv. 20, vi. 49, 63, 
viii. 13, 35, 52, 56, 1X. 41, X. 10, 11, XVill. 35, XIX. 29. (In xvii. 17 
the verb is ayaa éorw.) 

(8) Subject qualified by Relative Clause or by Participle, i. 18, 
Vi 37, 63, x. 8, 12, 25, xii. 48”. 

[2008] (12) With the Verb (not including dzexpiOy, cime, or 
déyer)*: 

(a2) Verb absolute, or followed by Adverbial Phrase, iv. 30, 
xiv. 1, xvi. 28 (d¢s, the second time preceded by wahw), xxi. 3. 

(8) Verb followed immediately by Subject or Predicate, i. 6, 
9, 40, 41, 45, 47, ii. 17, iv. 7, 50, V. 15, Vii. 32, Vill. 50, 54, IX. 4, 35, 
xi. 35, 44, xii. 22, xiii, 23, xvi. 25, XVill. 25, xx. 18, 26, Ses. 

(y) Verb followed thus, but with Adverb or Adverbial Phrase 
intervening, x. 22, xiil. 22 ¢BAerov eis GAAnAovs of p.., XX1. 2. 

(8) Verb followed immediately by Object (with or without 
intervening Adverb or Possessive Genitive), i. 42, vil. 34, 1x. 13, 
er Oy mil 33,” KVII *6, 

(e) Verb followed by ér, vill. 37, ix. 31, olda dnd oldaer, 
xiv. 28 yKovoarte. 

(Cy) Te these add vi. 45 €or YEypappevov, ix. 40 HKovoav €k TOV 
Papicaiwy tadra, where éx trav ®. is the Subject. 





1 In xvi. 21} yurh bray rikTy, a conjunction intervenes. 

2 Asyndeton is also found in i. 39, iv. 7, xix. 14 Gpa nv, and x. 22 Xeyuay ny. 

3 Asyndeton with these initial verbs is too frequent to permit or need a collec- 
tion of all the references. 
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CASES 
I ACCUSATIVE 


(i) Adverbial 

[2009] This occurs in Jn vi. 10 Tov dpiOpov, viii. 25 tv apyyv, on 
which see 2154—6, xv. 25 dwpeay (from Ps. lxix. 4) which needs no 
comment. The present section will deal only with vi. ro (R.V.) 
‘Make the people (rovs avOpurous) sit down...So the men (of avdpes) 
sat down zz number about five thousand (rév dpiOuov us mevta- 
kioxthot).” A distinction is probably intended by R.V. between 
“the people,” i.e. the whole number, including women and children, 
and the “men,” who are described by Matthew as (xiv. 21) “about 
five thousand men (avdpes) beside women and children.” But, if this 
distinction were insisted on in the R.V. of John, the meaning would 
be that although the Lord commanded that ail the “ people” should 
be made to sit down, including the women and children, yet, for 
some reason or other, only ‘‘¢#e men” sat down. We can however 
retain a distinction between avOpwro. and dvdpes by dropping of with 
W.H. marg. “they sat down therefore, [deing] men [exclusive of women | 
to the number of five thousand’.” 

[2010] “In number” is not inserted by the Three Synoptists in 
the Five Thousand narrative, nor by the Two in the Four Thousand. 
Cramer quotes a Greek commentator, “He numbers ¢he men alone, 
following the customs of the Law?”; and it is probable that John 
means this. John may have considered that Matthew was right in 
inferring, from some ancient phrase about the “ numbering,’ that 
“women and children” were not included: but if the old Tradition 
did not mention ‘‘women and children,” and Mark and Luke did 
not mention them, John may have preferred to return to the exact 
words, while suggesting the truth of Matthew’s interpretation by the 
contrast between “men” and ‘“‘ people.” 

[2011] The noun “number,” apart from Lk. xxii. 3 ‘Judas... 
being of the number of the twelve,” and Rom. ix. 27 (Hos. i. ro) is 





1 [2009 2] (W.H.) dvérecay “ody of dvdpes* rov dprOudr ws mevraxiext dor (marg. 
ov, dvdpes). Less probably, ody, of dvdpes might be read, “‘ they sat down therefore 
—the men [were, or, dezzg')] five thousand.” 

* [2010 a] Cramer ii. 242 Iapovedy 6é yuvaikav abv réxvors udvous Tods avdpas 
apibuet rats Kard Tov vduov cuvnbelas dxodovdar. 
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used only in Acts and Revelation. In the former, it is always (with 
one exception) used to describe the growth of the Church’; and it 
is appropriate here in a narrative that is typical of that growth. In 
the Pentateuch, it is frequently used in connexion with numbering 
prescribed by the Law, and xar’ dpi6ydv is frequent. But the 
adverbial tov dpcOuov rarely or never occurs in canon. LXX’*. 


(ii) Absolute, or suspensive 


[2012] On vi. 39 Wa wav...un drod€ow e& airod (where 7. may 
possibly, but not probably, be accus., see 1921—2), and on xv. 2 wav 
KAjpa...aipe avTo...7av TO Kaprov pépov Kabaiper aito, see 1920—2. 


(iii) Denoting time, but not duration 


[2013] iv. 52—3 “‘Yesterday, [about] the seventh hour (apav 
éBSdpunv) the fever left him.’ The father, therefore, recognised that [it 
had left him] a¢ that same hour Ciasten mH iste The accus. is 
freq. in LXX in the phrase tyv dpav tadrqv avptov, which was 
apparently intended by the translators to mean “about this time 
to-morrow” (but see Gesen. 453) representing the Hebrew “as the 
time” or “at the like of the time”: and it occurs in Rev. ili. 3 “thou 
shalt not know what hour (roiav &pav) I will come against thee *.” 
It is perhaps vernacular, like our “‘ wat time did it happen?” If so, 
the servants speak in the vernacular, as well as loosely, not knowing 
that their master wanted to know the time exactly. Subsequently 
the dative is used to denote the exact point of time. The father, 
hearing the words “about the seventh hour,” recognised the 
coincidence between “seventh” and the exact hour when Jesus 
pronounced the words “Thy son liveth.” 


+ 





1 Acts iv. 4, vi. 7, xi. 21, xvi. 5. The exception is v. 36. 

2 [2011 a] It occurs in 2 Macc. viii. 16 dvras rov (A om.) a. éEaxvoxsAlous, 
3 Mace. v. 2 Tos €AépayTas morloa dvras Toy a. mevraxoolous, also in Susan. 30 of 
the kinsfolk and attendants évres rév dpiOudy mevraxdcroe mapeyévovro (Theod. om.). 
In classical Gk it is freq. e.g. Aristoph. Av. 1251. 

3 [2013 a] Strictly, the sense demands ‘‘ The father, therefore, inquired Tes 
and ascertained that it was not only adout, but precisely at, the time when.. 
But the text is according to nature. The father—fastening on the word teenth” 
apart from its context—says ‘‘ That was precisely the number.” See 2025—6. 

4 [20134] See Ex. ix. 18, 1 K. xix. 2, xx. 6. In Acts x. 3 woel mepl wpav 
évdrnv tT. iyépas, D is wanting, and W.H. follow the best Mss. in inserting 7repl. 
The accus. of duration in Jn is too frequent and regular to need comment. Mk 
xiii. 35 wecovtxrioy is prob. an adverb (2678). 
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(iv) Cognate 

[2014] Such a cognate accusative as vii. 24 thv Sixalay xpiow 
kpivere requires no comment. But it is very unusual that this 
construction should accompany an accusative of the person as in 
XVil. 26 9 aydarn qv yydrnods pe, and it is surprising that (according 
to Alford) no Greek uncial except D has substituted 7 for #v. It is 
probably more than a mére coincidence that the only other such 
combination of personal and cognate accusative is a similar phrase, 
Ephesians 11. 4 dua ryv roAAny ayarny avrod qv yyarnoe yds. But 
there the relative may have been attracted to the case of the 
antecedent. Here no such explanation is possible, and the dative 
might have been used as in iii. 29 xapa xaiper, “rejoiceth with joy.” 
Possibly the evangelist, in these last and most solemn words of the 
Son’s Last Prayer, shrank from representing the love of God as 
instrumental (“wherewith”). God, he says elsewhere, “7s love,” and 
the love “ wherewith” men would describe Him as loving, is really a 
part of Himself, emanating from Himself. Therefore a cognate 
accusative is preferred even though combined—uniquely in N.T.— 
with an accusative of the personal object}. 


(v) With special verbs 

(a) “Axofw 

[2015] *Axovw with accusative is sometimes to be distinguished 
from a. with genitive, the former meaning “ perceive by hearing,” 


“catch the sound of,” while the latter means “understand by 
hearing,” “catch the meaning of.” See 1614. 


(8) Teyomai 


[2016] Tevoua: with accusative occurs in ii. 9 (R.V.) “ And when 
the ruler of the feast ‘asted the water now become wine (ws de 
éyevoaro 0 a. TO VOwp olvov yeyevnuevov) and knew not whence it was 
(but the servants which had drawn the water knew) the ruler of the. 
feast calleth the bridegroom....” A.V. has “the water ¢2a¢ was made 
wine,” which would require rd to be repeated after vowp. R.V. marg. 
has “tasted the water that it had become wine.’ ‘his would explain 
the construction here as parallel with that of yevouar meaning 





* [2014 a] I have not found in classical Gk an instance of ayardy twa with 
aydrnv. But comp. Odyss. XV. 245 dv...pireu (d.e. eptder) mwavrolnv didérnra, and 
Soph. Electra 1034 rocodrov &xGos éxPalpw a’ éyidb. 
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“taste and see that,” in Hebrews “ Having fasted [and seen that] the 
word of God [is] good.” But that construction is very rare. The 
writer is there quoting from the Psalms, and perhaps erroneously, as 
he differs both from the Greek and from the Hebrew. 

[2017] In Jn viii. 52 “he shall not taste of death,” the genitive 
is used, and the question in ii. 9 is, whether the accusative is used 
like the genitive to mean “taste of” or to mean “taste and perceive 
that.” Outside LXX yevouar is rarely used with accusative: but in 
LXX the accusative is fairly frequent*. In N.T., yevouar is never 
used with the accusative except in Hebrews as above mentioned and 
here*. On the whole the grammatical evidence favours the view (of 
R.V. marg.) that John would not have used the accusative if he had 
not meant something different from ‘“‘tasted of the water.” But 
there is great difficulty in harmonizing with the context the marginal 
reading of R.V. “tasted the water that it had become wine.” For 
this is the first indication in the narrative that the water has become 
wine, and we should expect—if the taster knew that the liquid had 
recently been water—“ tasted the water and found to his astonishment 
that it had become wine.” Besides, if John meant “taste and see 
that,” why did he use the accusative and not o7u as in Proverbs 
(2016 2)? The context indicates that the taster knew nothing of 
the conversion of the water to wine but simply pronounced the 
wine unusually good. 








1 [2016 a] Heb. vi. 5 Kkaddv yevoauévous Oeod pjua (the nearest approach to 
which is Herod. vii. 46 yAukiv yetoas Tov aidva “‘ having made us Zaste, i.e. percezve, 
life to be sweet”) is a free quotation from Ps. xxxiv. 8 ‘‘ ¢aste and see that (yetcao0e 
kat tdere 871) the Lord is good.” In the context (Heb. vi. 4) yevouar occurs with 
the ordinary genitive (‘‘having tasted of the heavenly gift”). Tevoua: means 
“*taste [and See] that (é7:)”’ “‘z.e. perceive that” in Prov. xxxi. 18. It also means 
‘*discriminate the taste of” and governs accus. in Job xii. 11 otra (parall. to 
Staxpiver), xxxiv. 3 Bp@ow (parall. to doxudser), comp. Sir. xxxvi. 19 ‘‘ As the 
palate discriminates (yeterat) the flesh of beasts of the chase (8pdpmara Arpas) so 
doth the understanding heart [discriminate] false words.” 

2 [2017 a] Steph. quotes only Antig. Caryst., Leonid., and the dictum of 
Suidas, yevoua, aitvatixp. In LXX (besides the instances above mentioned) 
yevouat is found with (1 S. xiv. 29—43) Bpaxd Tr. méderos TovTov...Bpaxd ued, (Tob. 
vii. 11) ob5év, (Jon. iii. 7) wndév: but always with dprov (1 S. xiv. 24, 2S. ill. 35, 
1 Esdr. ix. 2). In LXX, the accus. with -yevoua is always neuter, except where it 
is parall. (Job xxxiv. 3) to doximdger. See 2016 a. 

3 [2017 4] The instances with genit. are Mk ix. 1, Mt. xvi. 28, Lk. ix. 27 
Oavdrou, Lk. xiv. 24 y. wou T. delrrvov, Jn viii. 52 Oavdrov, Acts xxilil. 14 mndevds, 
Heb. ii. 9 Oavdrou, vi. 4 Swpeds. 
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[2018] These facts are almost conclusive against R.V. margin. 
The difficulty of R.V. text may be diminished by punctuating some 
of the words as part of a parenthesis and by rendering yevouar with 
the accusative (as in Proverbs) ‘‘tasted” in the sense of “tested.” 
The writer speaks of ‘‘ the water—[now] become wine,” somewhat as 
he speaks of the blind man of Siloam, when healed, in different 
phrases—“ the formerly blind,” ‘the blind,” “‘the man that had 
recovered sight’.” So here, the wine might be called “the formerly 
water” or “the now wine.” The attendants brought it as “‘ water,” 
the master of the feast tested it as “wine.” The evangelist combines 
the facts thus : ‘‘ Now when the master of the feast tasted the water— 
[now] become wine (and? (ai) he knew not whence it was, but the 
attendants knew, they that had drawn the water)—the master of the 
feast called the bridegroom and said....” This is almost equivalent 
to ‘“ Now when he tasted the water—[J say water, but] it had become 
wine...°.” This brief and parenthetic statement of the first of 
Christ’s miracles—in which the reader is let into the secret in two 
words (‘‘become wine”) while the master-of the feast talks, outside 
the secret, in twenty (‘Every man—until now”) is highly 
characteristic of the Fourth Gospel. 


(vy) TIpockynéw 

[2019] Ipocxvwéw in the following passage is used, first, with 
dative, then with doubtful case, then again with dative, and then with 
accusative: iv. 21—3 “Ye shall worship the Father (dat.) Ye worship 
[that] which (?) ye know not, we worship [that] which (?) we know*... 
shall worship the Father (dat.)...the Father seeketh...those worship- 
ping him (accus.). God is Spirit, and they that worship him (accus.) 
must worship in spirit and truth.” See 1640—51, where it is shewn 
that (1) the dative is the regular form in LXX, but the accusative in 
classical Greek ; (2) the dative emphasizes the notion of “ prostrating 
oneself Zo a person, idol, or God,” while the accusative means 
“adore” without this emphasis. Here, as between the Jews and the 
Samaritans, Jesus uses the Hebrew construction “Neither in this 





LAX. 13 eye 

* Possibly xaf means ‘‘and yet,”’ or ‘* but,” see 2136—45. 

* [2018 a] Codex a actually reads ‘‘ aqua,” but probably through scribal error: 
‘“cum autem gustasset architriclinus aqua vinum factum....... “s 

4 [2019 a] In iv. 22 7. 8 ovk oldare...... 8 oldauer, the antecedent may be dat. or 
accus. Heracleon (Orig. Comm. Huet ii. 213 B Hédecar rin Tpookuvovcr) took it to 
be dative. 
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mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye bow yourselves down to the 
Father” ; and this is repeated : ‘“‘ They shall bow down to the Father 
[not in any J/ace but] in spirit and truth.” But when the doctrine 
proceeds to base this prediction on the general statement that God 
is Spirit, and seeks such worshippers, the Greek phrase is used, 
“those worshipping him (accus.).” 


II DATIVEt+ 


(i) Of instrument 


[2020] xxi. 8 “But the other disciples came dy the Little boat 
(76 zAowapiv 7AGov),” appears to mean something different from 
coming “zz (év) the boat,” the phrase used by Markt. In Mk vi. 32, 
Tischendorf follows the authorities that omit év?, and there the 
meaning may be that Jesus avoided the multitude by departing 
“by boat,” as distinct from ‘on foot” which is mentioned by Mark 
in the context. Chrysostom here contrasts “‘coming by the boat” 
with “ swimming®.” 


(ii) Of time (completion) 
[2021] ii. 20 (R.V.) “Forty and six years was this temple in 


building,” recoepaxovra Kai && éreow wKodouyOn 6 vads ovTos, is 
generally taken by modern commentators as referring to the Herodian 
Temple, which, it is supposed, was still being built at the time when 
the Jews uttered these words, so that they would mean, in effect, 
“ Forty-six years is it since the building of this Temple began [and 
it is not yet finished].” This would practically give a “dative of 
duration of time.” Such a dative is found in late Gk, e.g. Joseph. 
Ant. i. 3. § 7d bdwp jpépats reroapaxovta oAats Katepépeto, Euseb. v. 1 
modXots érecw...dvatpivas, but always in passages where there is no 
possibility of confusing the dative of duration with she dative of 








+ For the dative with special verbs, ¢.g. morevw, mpooxuvéw, see the special 


verbs in Index. 
1 Mk v. 21, vi. 32, with duamepdoavtos and drfhOov. Mt. xiv. 13 also has ev 


aol (but without the article) with dvexwpncer. 
2 [20202] In Mk vi. 32 dadOov &v r@ mroly W.H. ins. év without alter- 


native : the text there varies greatly. Mare. 
3 [2020 4] "AAN ode otrws éxaprépnoe TE wolw mpds avrov EOE AAA ynXSuevos 


TapeyeveTo. 
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completion, which is the natural construction here, “was built [and 
completed | in forty-six years?.” 

[2022] Heracleon referred the words to Solomon’s temple. 
Origen points out that Solomon’s temple was built in seven years, 
and adds that there are no means of clearly connecting “forty-six 
years” with Ezra’s temple’. He takes it for granted that wxodouyFy 
means “was built” in past times, but appears to give up the problem. 
The Herodian theory he does not so much as mention. The details 
given by Josephus (Azz¢. xv. 11. 1 foll. and elsewhere) make it clear 
that a Jew would say about Herod’s temple, “This work took from 
eight to ten years to finish, and the completion was celebrated with 
great splendour in Herod’s lifetime.” It is true that, after the great 
fire in the reign of Archelaus and some sinking of the foundations, 
the Temple constantly needed repairs: but, even if we could suppose 
with probability that the Jews were referring to these repairs as 
“building,” the number of years would not suit the supposition. 
For according to Lightfoot (B.Z. p. 31) the Jews, at the time of 
the Passover, might have said forty-seven years, and, according to 
Westcott (ad loc.), forty-nine. It is against nature to suppose that 
they would have definitely understated this as ‘‘forty-six.” Much 
more probably they would have said “‘ some fifty years.” 





1 [2021a] Z£.g. there is no possibility of confusing Ezr. v. 16 dad rére Ews Tod 
viv @Kodoundn Kal ovx érehéo@y, parall. 1 Esdr. vi. 19 da’ éxelvov méxpe Tod viv 
olkodopovmevos ovx €\aBe ouvTédecav. 

+ [2022 a] Westcott does not mention Origen’s and Heracleon’s views, and the 
former is represented in Clark’s transl. as saying ‘‘ Someone else will say that the 
temple...was...the temple built at the time of Ezra, wth regard to which the forty- 
six years can be shewn to be quite accurate.’ But Huet gives, for the words I have 
italicised (ii. 188 E) mepl od ovk exouev Tpavds rov Tv TecoapdKovTa Kai é& érdv 
amodettar ddynGevduevoy Névyor, i.e. ‘‘ with regard to which we are not able clearly to 
demonstrate that the statement of forty-six years is truly stated” —implying that 
Origen knew that there were arguments for it, but not such as were clearly 
demonstrative. Clark proceeds, ‘‘ But in this Maccabean period things were very 
unsettled with regard to the people and the temple, and I do not know if the 
temple was really built in that number of years.” But the words are, Zouxe 6é Kal 
KaTa TH MakkaBaika roy Tis dkaTacracla yeyovevar mept Tov adv Kal Tov vady Kal 
ov« olda el more wKodouAOn Tocot’Tos érecw 6 vads. Steph. gives waxxaBaikd as 
meaning ‘‘the books of the Maccabees” and wore appears to mean ‘“‘ever”’ or “at 
any rate ””—‘*J do not know whether the temple was ever built in this number of 
years.” The Latin has “tunc”’ (reading rére). Origen introduces all this with 
the words (Huet ii. 187°E) ‘‘ How the Jews [can] say they built the temple in 
forty-six years we are not able to say if we are to follow the history exactly,” ws r. 
x. €& reo @xodoutoal (sic) pact Tov vaov oi ’Tovdator Néyovrae (marg. Aéyew) ovK 
éxouev el TH loropla KarakoNovbjo omer. 
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[2023] But the definite “/orty-six years” can be explained 
as follows in accordance with Jewish feeling, with the views of 
Heracleon, with the chronology of Eusebius, with the text of LXX, 
and with the language of Josephus. It was an error relating to 
the second temple, the temple of Ezra, which the Jews, among 
themselves, would regard as merely repaired by Herod, not as rebuilt. 
The edict for rebuilding was issued (Ezr. v. 1 3) “in the first year 
of Cyrus king of Babylon” i.e. 538 Bc. But LXX omits “of 
Babylon” having ‘“‘Cyrus ¢he king.” And the Hebrew itself has 
gone further in Ezra i. 1 “In the first year of Cyrus king of Persia.” 
But this is 559 B.c. Josephus (Ané. xi. 1. 1) says that the edict 
was issued “‘in the first year of the reign of Cyrus,” which is 
ambiguous: he also says that the temple was completed in the 
ninth year of Darius, ze. B.c. 513. Now from 559 B.c. to 513 B.C. 
gives ‘forty-six years,” as is stated in the chronology of Eusebius 
extracted from Syncellius (vol. 1. p. 81) ‘Now from the second 
year of Darius until the sixth it [the temple] was fully completed... 
within forty-six entire years from the first year of Cyrus.” 

[2024] When the Herodian temple was destroyed it was not 
unnatural that Talmudic traditions should dwell upon its splendour: 
but it is very unlikely that Jews born in the reign of Herod the 
Idumaean would recognise him as a Builder like Solomon or Ezra. 
Possibly when it fell into disrepair they would console themselyes— 
as with the proverb “ Rome was not built in a day”—by reflecting 
that the building of the Temple in former times lingered through 
two reigns, and by repeating to one another that “In the days of 
Cyrus and Darius this temple took forty-six whole years to build.” 
Josephus, though his chronology may have led to this error, did not 
himself commit the error: and possibly our evangelist did not. He 
may have taken it as the mere chatter of the “ Jews” whose ignorant 
talk he elsewhere holds up to ridicule. But, in any case, no reliance 
can be placed on “ forty-six” as determining the date at which the 
Jews were speaking, or as evidence of the evangelist’s presence 
as an ear-witness. He may have obtained this detail from books. 


(ii) Of point of time 
[2025] iv. 53 “The father therefore recognised shad [st was] 
at that same hour (or éxeivy Tif Opa) in the course of which (ev 4)...” 





1” Aro 6é devrépov erous Aapelov ews exrov dverAnpdOn...ev uS” ereow srous dard 
Tov mpwrov érous Kupov. 
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The majority of mss. (Alford) insert év before éxeivn. Its omission 
by the best mss. gives us “the dative of the point of time”: and this 
exactness is more suitable to the contrast, indicated above (2018), 
with the accusative in iv. 52 “about the seventh hour,” which the 
father interprets as “ precisely at the seventh hour.” 

[2026] The phrase “in (év) that same hour” occurs in Matthew’s 
account of the healing of the centurion’s son or servant, where the 
parallel Luke merely says that the messengers returned and found 
the servant healed. So where Matthew says that the Syrophoenician’s 
daughter ‘‘ was healed from (dzé) that same hour,” Mark merely says 
that she returned and found her healed. ‘These are the only two 
instances of healing at a distance in the Synoptists. Evidential 
proof needed an instance that should combine (1) “returning and 
finding” with (2) “at that same hour.” John’s single tradition of 
healing at a distance—which has many points in common with 
Matthew’s and Luke’s narrative—contains this combination. It 


should be added that “at that same hour” is peculiar to this passage 
of John’. 
(iv) With apd 

[2027] The Synoptic rapa Ge¢—in the phrases “possible wzth 
God?,” “favour with God?,” “ye have no reward wth your Father 
which is in heaven” (A.V. (txt) ‘of your Father*”)—rather gives 
the impression of meaning ‘im the sight of God.” But the exact 
meaning of the preposition is “by the side of”; and this may be 
interpreted (in accordance with a frequent use of apa in Greek 
literature) as meaning “i the house of.” John brings out this, which 
one may call “the domestic meaning,” much more clearly, viii. 38 
‘That which I have seen iz the house of the Father,” xvii. 5 “ And 
now glorify thou me, O Father, iz thine own house (rapa ceavte) 
with the glory that I had zx thy house [rapa coi] before the world 
was.” The latter may be compared with the saying of Wisdom 
about herself and the Creator, ‘“ Before his works of old...or ever 
the earth was...I was dy him (junv wap aird)°.” Both here and 








1 [2026 a@] Luke has “in (év) that same hour” once, vii. 21 ‘‘in that same 
hour he healed many of diseases.” But he prefers ii. 38, xxiv. 33 alr 79 
&pq ‘at that very hour,” x. 21, xii, 12, xiii, 31, xx. 19 €y avTq T. @., ‘‘in that 
very hour.” 

2 Mk x. 27, Mt. xix. 26, Lk, xviii. 27. SL logo; il. Be: 

4 Mt. vi. 1. 5 Prov. viii. 22—30. 
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in John, we might render mapa ‘by the side of” or “in the bosom 
of.” On the distinction between mapa tS ratpi and mapa rod 
matpdos in Jn viii. 38, see 2355—7. 


III GENITIVE 
(i) Absolute 


[2028] Mark uses this construction somewhat monotonously for 
the most part to introduce the circumstances of a new narrative in 
such phrases as “when it was late,” “when he was going forth,” 
“while he was yet speaking” etc. In four of these instances the 
parallel Matthew and Luke employ the same construction?, Mark 
never uses it in Christ’s words, except once in the Parable of 
the Sower?. 

[2029] Matthew, in the Triple Tradition, uses it freely, like 
Mark, in the temporal clauses of narrative (often however with 8é 
where Mark has xa/). He introduces it thrice in Christ’s words, 
all in the Parable of the Sower and its explanation; and one of 
the three agrees with Mark*. As in Mark, the implied conjunction 
is “when” or “while,” with perhaps one exceptions, 

[2030] In the Triple Tradition, Luke introduces it twice into 
Christ’s Discourse on the Last Days in insertions peculiar to him- 
self, once in Christ’s instructions for the preparation of the Passover, 
and once in the words of our Lord at His arrest’, Luke appears to 
use it causally in xxiii. 44—s5 “There came a darkness...the sun 
Sailing, or, being eclipsed,” and quasi-causally in xxii. 55 “Now as 
they had lighted (qepiadvrwv dé) a fire...,” xxiv. 5 “Now as they 
were terrified (éu¢oBwv de yevopevwr).” Except in these three 





> 


* [20282] Mk i. 32, ix. 9, xi. 27, xiv. 43, and parall. Mt.-Lk. The vb. is not 
the same in all these cases. I have not noticed more than these four agreements 
of Mt.-Lk. with Mk in about 30 instances of the genit. abs. in Mk. In Mk 
the clause is almost always preceded by cat. 

? [20284] Mk iv. 17 €fra yevouevns OrtWews, Mt. xiii. 21 yevouérys d¢ OAWeus, 
Lk. viii. 13 Kal év kaip@ Treipacuod. 

3 Mt. xiii. 6, 19, 21. 

4 [2029 2] Mt. xxvi. 60 kal ovx edpov roddGv rpoceOdvTwy Pevdouapripwr. 

5 Lk. xxi. 26 dropuxdvtwy dvOpdrwv, xxi. 28 dpxouevav dé rovrwv ylverOat, 

8 Lk. xxii. 10 [dod eloedOdvtwv judy els rhv woAw (Mk xiv. 13, Mt. xxvi. 18 
Lrdyere eis THY Ow). 

7 Lk. xxii. 53 Kad’ quépay gyros wou (Mk xiv. 49 juny, Mt. xxvi. Be 
éxadefounv). 
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passages, Luke appears, like Matthew and Mark, to imply “when” 
or “ while.” 

[2031] Zn no case does John use the genitive absolute in recording 
Christ's words. Elsewhere he employs it with more elasticity of 
meaning than is found in the Triple Tradition. A causal meaning 
(“as” or “ because”) is implied, probably or certainly, in il. 3, Vv. 13, 
vi. 17. “Though” is certainly implied in xi. 37, xxi. 11, and 
perhaps in xx. 19 “There cometh Jesus, the doors being shut, 


i.e. (?) though the doors were shut’.” 


(ii) Objective or subjective 


[2032] In Greek, as in English, such a phrase as “the love of 
God” may imply one of two propositions :—(1) ‘‘God (sudyect) 
loves man,” (2) ‘Man loves God (odject).” “Of God,” if it implies 
the former, is called a sudjective genitive; if the latter, an objective 
genitive. “The love of God” occurs frequently in the Johannine 
Epistle but only once in the Gospel, v. 42 “But I know you, that 
ye have not the love of God in you,” adda éyvwxa Spas ore THY e&yamrnv 
Tov Oeod obk éxere év éavtois, where the question arises whether the 
genitive is subjective or objective. The following considerations 
make it probable that in the Gospel, as in the Epistle, it is sub- 
jective, ‘“‘the love that God gives to man.” 

[2033] In the first place, déydarn in N.T. is very rarely used with 
objective genitive, perhaps only once or twice*. It is never thus 





1 [2031 a] The meaning ‘‘though”’ is necessitated by the context in xii. 37 
“¢ He having wrought so many signs they did not believe,” that is, “ though he 
had wrought.” This suggests that in Lk. xxii. 53 évTos may be intended to 
mean, “ ¢hough J was [in the temple by day, ye did not lay hands on me].” 

2 [2033 a] Westcott, on 1 Jn ii. 5, says that the genit. with dy. ‘‘once marks the 
object of love, 2 Thess. ii. 10 7 dy. Tis adnOelas.” He omits Lk. xi. 42 
trapépxerbe Thy kplow Kal Thy aydr Tod Geot. There it is possible that the words 
mean ‘‘ye neglect God’s judgment and God's love,” i.e. the way in which God 
judges and loves: ‘‘ Ye neglect the things that God condemns and God loves, and 
condemn the things He loves, and love the things He’ condemns.” But Cyril 
(Cramer) assumes the meaning to be dydan 7 els Oedv (Winer and Alford are 
silent) and most people would probably take the meaning to be “ [just] judgment 
and love toward God.” 

(2033 6] In 2 Thess. iil, 5 ‘‘ And [may] the Lord guide your heart safe 
(karevdvar tay 7. kapdlav) into the love of God,” the regular Pauline usage would 
of itself suffice to make it almost certain that it means “Zhe love of God [toward 
men]” (like ‘‘the peace of God”) sometimes regarded (Rom. v. 5) as a gift of God 
shed forth in man’s heart, but here regarded as agoal or haven. This is confirmed 
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used by St Paul, who always regards ‘the love of God,” and “the 
love of Christ,” as, so to speak, divine inmates in man’s heart, sent 
from God. As “the peace of God” constrains a man to be peaceful, 
and “the [social] fellowship of the Holy Spirit” constrains him 
to be social, so ‘‘the love of God” constrains him to be loving, 
both to God his Father and to men the children of the Father. 
Thus “the love of God” for man causes “the love of God” in man, 
i.e. causes man to love God. But this consequent love of man for 
God or for Christ is not what St Paul primarily means when he says, 
“the love of Christ constraineth us.” He means Christ’s love as 
a divine fire in the heart, driving out the fires of ‘‘this world.” This 
is invariably the meaning of the phrase in the Pauline Epistles. 

[2034] And this, almost (if not quite) always, holds good in the 
very numerous instances in which the Johannine Epistle mentions 
“the love of God.” The writer thinks of it as a gift, spirit, or germ, 
that comes from God not from ourselves (‘“‘Not that we loved God 
but that He loved us”’). It enables us to love, as the light of the sun 
enables us to see; but, as the latter remains “the light of the sun,” 
so the former remains “the love of God.” ‘The love of God” in 
our heart, like any other vital germ, needs to be (1 Jn ii. 5) 
“perfected” by responsive human action, and it cannot grow and 
expand without pushing out the love of the world’. 

[2035] Greek scholars, familiar with 4 dyary meaning “the 
[feeling of] love,” may sometimes think that John uses the article 
thus. But apparently he never does. The context always indicates 
that he uses “‘¢he dove” (as Jews used “¢he Name” and “¢he Will”) 
to mean “Zhe love of God revealed to men in Christ,” or ‘the real 
love as distinct from love so called by the world,” or ‘the love 
wherewith the Son loved us and bade us love one another.” This 
seems to be the meaning in 1 Jn iil. 16 “Herein know we ¢he love 





by the use of karev@dvw in Lk i. 79 “guide safely 7/0 the way of peace” and by 
general Greek usage (Steph.), especially by that of Clem, Alex. 654 (Steph., but ? 
ref.) ‘‘ guide the ship safe,” and by Ps, cxli. 2 (LXX) ‘‘ Let my prayer yo straight 
[40 heaven] as incense before thee (xarevduvO47w) ” quoted by Clem. Alex. 857. In 
the Pauline Epistles, both “the love of God” and “the love of Christ” always 
mean the love of God, or of Christ, for ws. 

1 [2034a] But the writer does not speak of ‘‘the love of the world” as an 
entity in the same way in which he speaks of “the love of God.” He prefers the 
verb, thus (1 Jnii. 15) ‘‘if any man /ove the world the love of the Father is not 
in him.” It is the Epistle of St James that speaks of (iv. 4) ‘‘the friendship 
of the world.” 
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[vevealed by the Son of God] because he laid down his life for us,” 
and in 1 Jn iii. 23—iv. ro “Let us love one another as he gave 
commandment to us....Let us love one another, because ¢he love 
[wherewith he commanded us to love one another] is from God...... 
Herein ¢he love of God was manifested in us because he hath sent his 
only begotten Son...... herein is the love [of God], not because we 
have loved God, but because he loved us.” Unloving conduct on 
the part of a Christian is a proof that this divine entity is not in his 
soul, 1 Jn iii. 17 “Whoso shutteth up his heart...how abideth Zhe 
Love of God in him?” ; 

[2036] These statements about “the [vea/] love” or “the love 
[of God]” as an entity given to men and abiding in men, reach 
a climax in the doctrine that God Himself is “love,” and that “the 
love of God” has the power of expelling fear if only it is allowed 
scope so as to be perfected. The writer begins by saying “And as 
for us, our whole knowledge, yea, our whole faith, consists in the Jove 
that God hath in us’.” That is to say, as we are in the sunlight even 





} [2036 a] 1 Jn iv. 16 Kal quets éyvdxauev Kal memirrevcauer Thy aydrny qv Exec 
6 eds év quiy. The writer seems to have begun with the intention of saying ‘‘ We 
have a full knowledge of the love.” Then it occurs to him that not only our 
knowledge, but our faith is wrapped up in this “‘love.”” To have used the dative 
“‘we fully trust to the love of God” would not have expressed the meaning, which 
is that, as we may be said to ‘‘love [with] love” (cogn. accus. dyarav dydarny 
(2014)), so we may be said to “ trust [with] trust” (ruredoas miorw), or rather to 
trust with something more than trust—to “ trust [with] love (mioreBoa dydanv).” 
Love is the atmosphere breathed by faith as well as the object of knowledge. 

[2036 4] As tor Jn iv. 16 rv dydany Wv exer 6 Beds ev hutv, Westcott gives 
several instances of dy. éxew but noné of dy. Exew ev rive except Jn xili. 35 édv ay. 
Exnre év addjdows, where év dddAHAots—a phrase capable of being applied to inter- 
course hostile as well as friendly (Aesch. Prom. 200 ordows 7 &p adAjAocw : but 
mostly friendly, Mk ix. 50 e/pyvevere év d., Rom. xv. 5 70 avr ppoveiv év a.)— 
appears to be disconnected from éxew and to mean “ in your dealings with one 
another.” Perhaps ‘‘ keep love” is intended to come as a climax : xiii. 34—5 
“ Love one another...... as I loved you, love one another...... thus shall men know 
you to be my disciples if ye Aeep Jove among one another.” In Phil. ii. I—2, 
“Comfort in Christ...consolation of love...fellowship of the Spirit...Aaving 
the same love,” the meaning seems to be that the Philippians are to ‘‘eep” in 
their hearts one and ‘the same ” quickening, consoling and comforting ‘‘ love [of 
Christ]” as also the same “‘ Spirit [of Christ].”” In 1 Pet. iv. 8 Tip els EavTovs dy. 
éxrevi} éxovres the meaning is, ‘‘ keeping constanily in the full tension of exercise 
and practice, not letting it become slack.” By analogy—until there can be found 
some instances where ay. éxw év col means ‘‘I have love for thee "—we must take 
I Jn iv. 16 ‘the love that God hath in us” to mean “the spark, or spirit, or 


vitalising power, of love, which God keeps in our hearts as His representative and 
as our comforter.” 
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while the sunlight is in us, so it is with love. Then he proceeds, 
**God is love, and he that abideth in the love [of God] abideth in 
God, and God [abideth] in him. Herein hath he dove [of God been 
perfected [working in our souls] along with us...Fear hath no 
existence in ¢he love [of God], but the perfected love [of God]' casteth 
out fear...<.. We (emph.) are loving [now, simply] because he first 
loved us?.” 

[2037] In the following passage, however, the objective genitive 
seems at first sight intended, 1 Jn v. 2—3 “ Herein know we that we 
are loving the children of God when we are loving God and doing 
his commandments. For this is the love of God (lit.) in order that 
(va) we should be keeping his commandments....” Here some 
might suggest the following paraphrase: “ Hereby we know that we 
are loving God’s children, not selfishly as our playthings or amuse- 
ments, but genuinely as our brethren, when we are loving God Him- 
self and doing His will: for ‘Our love of God can only be shewn in 
the effort to fulfil His will’’” But the “effort,” or purpose, may, in 
this passage, be divine, not human. For (r) it will be shewn (209 foll.) 
that, when our Lord says “This is my commandment z” order that ye 
may love one another,” an “effort,” or “ object,” ts implied on the part 
of the Son for the good of men, and (2) the Johannine phrase airy éorw 
» regularly introduces the definition of something that comes not from 
man, but from God (2396—7). Hence we may with more probability 
paraphrase 1 Jn v. 2—3 as follows: ‘“‘ Hereby know we that we are 
loving the children of God [with the real love] when we are loving 
God in our hearts and doing His will with our hands :—/for this ts the 
meaning and purpose of the love of God [His gift in our hearts, 
namely] that we should be keeping His commandments....” This 
agrees with what is said elsewhere, “ If a man does not do God’s will, 
how dwelleth the Jove of God in him?” So here, “What is the 
object of the love of God in you except that you should do His 
will ?” 








1 y Jn iv. 16—18 4 Tedela aydan, 2.2. perfected, or fullgrown, in us, corre- 
sponding to (iv. 17) TeTeAewwmeérn. 

2 [2036 c] 1 Jniv. 19 qmets ayamaper, bre abros mparos nydmrncev Nuds. I have 
quoted 1 Jnii. 5—iv. 19 fully, because Lightfoot (2 Thess. iii. 5) refers to these 
passages as indicating that “it is very seldom possible...to separate” the meaning 
‘love of God for us” from the meaning ‘‘our love for God”—a conclusion 
different from the one maintained above. 

3 The words italicised are Westcott’s paraphrase of atrn yap €orw h aydan TOD 
be00 va Tas évrodas abrod Tnpaper. 
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[2038] We return to the single mention of “the love of God” in 
the Gospel. It follows the Healing on the Sabbath. Jesus charges 
the Jews with rejecting Him on account of this act of kindness and 
with refusing the testimony of His works: v. 37—42 “ The Father 
that sent me, he hath borne witness to me...ye have not his word 
(Adyov) abiding in you (ev tyiv pévovta), [I say this] because him 
whom he sent ye believe not...... ye desire not to come to me that ye 
may have life...... I know you that ye have not the love of God in 
yourselves (ryv ay. T. eod ovk éxere év éavrois).” Theoretically, and 
taken by themselves apart from N.T. and Johannine usage, these 
last italicised words might mean, ‘“‘Ye have no love for God,” but 
that this is not the case is probable for the two following reasons. 

[2039] (x) Whenever this writer describes a believer as “having” 
or “to have” something “in himself,’ he always means “ having in 
his heart some vitalsing germ placed there by God.” Unstable 
believers are described by Mark as “having no root iz themselves,” 
and Matthew follows Mark. Luke omits “in themselves!” Perhaps 
Luke thought that “the root” of a Christian life is in God. There 
is a difficulty in defining how far the divine seed in the heart of man 
is still God’s, and how far it is now man’s, when it takes root there. 
But John, though he rarely uses the metaphor of a seed, habitually 
regards the life-giving entity as a gift from God: iv. 14 “the water 
that I shall give him will become zz Aim a fountain of water,” 
v. 26 “as the Father hath life in himself so also to the Son gave he to 
have life in himself,” vi. 53 ‘‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man and drink his blood ye have not “fe im yourselves.” So in the 
Epistle (iii. 15) “no murderer hath ecernad life abiding in him (marg. 
in himself).” In one passage, the fountain of life is described not as 
“in” the believer but as gushing forth from him (vii. 37—8) in 
“rivers.” But in every case the evangelist, while insisting that each 
believer must have this vitalising source “in his very self”—for that 
is the meaning of év éavr6—always regards it as the gift of God, not 
as the thought of man. 

[2040] (2) The second reason is the parallelism between “Ye 
have not in yourselves the love of God” and the preceding “ Ye have 





1 [2039 a] In the explanation of the Parable of the Sower, Mk iv. 17 ovK 
éxovow play év éavrois, Mt. xiii. 21 odk exer dé pléav év éaur@, Lk. viii. 13 simply 
pigav otx« éxovgw. [So Mark alone has (ix. 50) ‘‘Have salt in yourselves (év 
éavrois) and be at peace with one another (é dAAzAous).”] 
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not abiding in you Azs Logos,” i.e. “ the Logos that proceeds from God.” 
The writer assumes here (as in the Prologue) that even before 
the Logos came to ‘“‘his own,” bringing Light into the world, all men 
had some affinity to the Logos and some glimmerings of the Light, 
But some stifled the sound of the Logos and shut out the Light, so 
that when the crisis came—the moment for accepting or rejecting the 
incarnate Logos—they had not a trace of the Logos in them, nor a 
trace of the Love of God, that might have helped their hearts to go 
forth responsively to meet the Love incarnate. In accordance with 
this parallelism, “the love of God” would mean ‘“‘the love ¢hat 
proceeds from God”: and this rendering agrees with the Johannine 
usage elsewhere and also with the contextual phrase “fave in 
yourselves.” 

(iii) Partitive 

[2041] In partitive phrases with zodvs, John never uses 
Matthew’s and Luke’s expression zoAAoi rav..., “many of the...’.” 
But he sometimes uses a modified form of it, interposing a verb or 
participle, e.g. “ Many therefore having heard it [many I mean] of his 
disciples, said....” In such cases, the genitive is sometimes preceded 
by the Hebraic éx?: iv. 39 é« 82 THs réAEws exeivyns ToAXOl eriotevoay 
els abrov tov &., vi. 60 ToAXol ody axovaavres ek TOV pabyTaV avTOD 
elrav, xii. 11 7oAAol 80 avrov Srqyov Tav “lovdaiwy, xix. 20 TotTov obv 
tov titdov roddol avéyvwoav trav “lovdaiwv. Comp. vil. 44 Tues be 
nOedov && avTadv midoa avrov. 

[2042] A construction almost if not quite peculiar to John is the 
partitive genitive, with or without ék, (a) before the governing word, 
or (6) with no governing word. In (é), é« rév Bapwcaiwy means “from 
the Pharisees [some].” Obviously, with a verb of motion in the 
context this may create ambiguity, because the meaning may be 
(1) “‘ Some of the Pharisees came, were sent etc.,” (2) “ They came, 
were sent etc. from the Pharisees.” This ambiguity (on which see 
Ellipsis, 2218—5) occurs in the first of the instances quoted below :— 





1 [2041 a] IloAdol rv does not occur at all in Mk (Bruder) but is in Mt. iii. 7, 
Lk. i. 16, Acts iy. 4, viii. 7, xiii. 43 etc., also-in Rev. viii. 11. 

2 [2041 4] The Hebraic ‘‘ many from (éx),” “some from (éx),” which is also 
used by the Synoptists (though very rarely by Mark) is fairly frequent in Jn, 
especially in the Raising of Lazarus, e.g. xi. 19, 37) 45, 46. It is quite distinct 
from the selective éx in classical Gk, e.g. dpurror €x. 
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° > a / Y C4 La > 
i. 24 (?) kal dreotadpévor joav ex tév Papioaiwr, i. 35 torgxer I. 
a a at 4 / en} a > Va 9 
Kat ék Tov pabyrav avrod dvo, Vi. I1 (?) 6wotws Kai Ex THY OPapiwy OTOV 
Lz te ae. 9 te Oe € a e 
HOedov, vi. 64 GAAG eloly e& vpav Twes ol, Vi. 70 Kai €& vpdy els 
on ey (ee) > CLS 
SuiBords eaorw, vii. 31 €k Tod GxAov de ToAAoL exiarevoav €is avTOV, 
<2 2 an + > > 4 “ Xo / rN 

vii. 40 €x Tod dxAov ovy akovoavTes THY Aoywy ToVTwY EAeEyoY, 
a a = 4 > ad 
ix. 16 €Aeyov ody €x tév Papicaiwy Tweés, 1X. 40 yKovoav EK THY 
a dee a vA x 2 “ 
Papicaiwy tadra of per avrod ovrTes, X11. 42 Opmws MEVTOL KOL EK TWV 
2 a Noa, ; 2 7 : > ahs = r) = 
dpxovtwy modXol exicrevoay eis avTov, XVI. 17 eiwav ovy €k Tov palyTov 


> see Pigs > 
avrod mpds GAAnAovs, xVili. 9 odK dtuAEoa ef adTadV ovdEva. 


(iv) Before Nouns 


[2043] The Synoptists place the possessive adrod mostly after its 
noun, ¢g. tov iudvta avrod. John frequently places it before the 
article and its noun, e.g. adtod tov iudvta1—somewhat like the Latin 
dative “loose for him the shoe-latchet”: this throws the emphasis 
from the pronoun on the noun. See 2558 foll. 


{v) Special passages 

(a) With mpatoc and mpadton 

[2044] i. 15, 30 mpards pov nv, xv. 18 ee mpdrov vuov pept- 
onxev, see 1896—1901 and 2665—7, where it is maintained that the 
latter means ‘‘me your chief,’ and that vudv is a possessive genitive. 


(8) TiBepiadoc 


[2045] In vi. 1 ‘Beyond the sea of Galilee [ze. the sea] of 
Tiberias,” the apparently superfluous genitive (TiBepiados) has been 
thought by some to be corrupt. But it is probably to be explained 
as one of the many instances of Johannine intervention coincident 
with, or consequent on, Luke’s deviation from the Synoptists. Mark 
and Matthew always have ‘‘the sea of Galilee,” Luke calls it “the 
lake [of] Gennesaret,” and afterwards “the Lake*.” But Mark and 
Matthew speak of Gennesaret as a place at which the disciples 
disembark®, John mediates, as it were, between the two names, 
but inclines towards the ancient tradition “sea of Galilee,” only 
explaining it by a name more familiar to his readers. Perhaps 
variations in the application of the term Galilee induced Luke 





1 Mk i. 7, Lk. iii. 16, Jn i. 27. Tov adrod iudvra would emphasize adrod. 
aN Lk, Vs 15795 Ville22, 29,93" 3 Mk vi. 53, Mt. xiv. 34. 
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to substitute Gennesaret?. But ‘‘Gennesaret” was supplanted by 
“Tiberias” in Talmudic Tradition and the latter (which was also 
used by Pliny) was preferred by John, who, later on, makes (xxi. 1) 
“the sea of Tiberias” the scene of Christ’s last manifestation to His 
disciples. TuBeprados in vi. 1 is a genitive of possession (‘‘ belonging 
to”)? governed by “sea” which must be understood as appositionally 
repeated. 


(y) ‘H Atacttopa TaN “EAAHNON 


[2046] This phrase occurs in vil. 35 “Will he go to she 
Dispersion of the Greeks (tiv Svacropav tév ‘EAAjvwv) and teach 
the Greeks?” In LXX, we find “the Dispersion of Israel,” and 
“the Dispersions of Israel*,” as one might speak of “the church, or 
churches, of the Christians.” But this phrase might be followed 
by another genitive describing the city or country to which the 
Dispersion belonged: “the Dispersion of Israel of, ze. belonging to, 
Egypt, Pontus, Cappadocia etc.” Then “of Israel” might be 
assumed, and dropped for brevity, and so we might get (1 Pet. i. 1) 
“to the elect sojourners of the Dispersion of Pontus, Galatia etc.,” 
and here “‘¢he Dispersion of the Greeks,” meaning, ‘‘the Dispersion 
belonging to the Greek-speaking countries.” It may be asked why 
the sentence does not proceed thus, “and teach the Dispersion of 
the Greeks”? One answer may be, “For brevity.” But another 
answer, and a more satisfactory one, is that the words are intended 
to represent the Jews as unconsciously predicting the manner in 
which the Spirit of the risen Saviour, travelling abroad in His 
disciples, would teach, first, the Dispersion among the Greeks, 
and then the Greeks themselves (2645) *. 











1 [2045 4] ‘‘Gennesar,” or ‘‘ Gennesaris,” is used mostly by Josephus, and is 
also recognised as the popular name for the Lake by Pliny (v. 15) ‘‘ Plures Gene- 
saram vocant.” 

2 [2045 4] Wetstein (Jn vi. 1) quotes Zrachin 32 a ‘‘Tiberiadi mare murus 
est.” Hor. Heb. i. 142 says that the lake called in O.T. ‘the sea of Chinnereth” 
is called ‘‘in the Targumists ‘the sea of Genesar, Genesor, Ginosar,’ it is the same 
also in the Talmudists, but most frequently ‘the sea of 7%berzah.’” 

3 [2046 a] Is. xlix. 6 rh 5. Tod Iopanr, Ps. cxlvii. 2 rds 6. (Aq. and Sym. rods 
étwopuevous) Tod ’Iopand. Wetst. ad loc. quotes Paralipem. Jeremiae MS. 6 6é Bapodx 
dmécretnev els Thy Siacmopay Tv éOvar. 

+ [2046 4] In xii. 20, ‘‘Greeks” means Greek proselytes to the Jewish faith. 
The congregations of the Dispersion would contain a large admixture of these: and 
so the name *‘ Greeks” might be given contemptuously to congregations of Jews 
in Alexandria, Antioch ete. 
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(8) Ta Baia TAN MoOINIK@N 

[2047] The difficulty about this phrase xii. 13 1a aia tov 
dowikwv is that both Bata and ¢goivxes, separately, may mean ‘‘ palm- 
branches” (though the latter may also mean “ palm-trees”)', so that 
the phrase might mean ‘‘palm-branches of palm-branches.” One 
word (it would seem) might have sufficed. The LXX, with various 
readings and accents, has Bawy, Baw, Baewv etc., and sometimes 
goiveg, but never Baia powikwv, except as an anonymous rendering 
in Lev. xxili. 40 “ branches of palm-trees.”” Possibly Baia may have 
been loosely used for “ bunches of twigs” of any sort used in festal ° 
processions. The parallel Synoptists mention no palm-branches 
taken in the hands, but Mark xi. 8 mentions or:Badas “ bed-litter.” 
Matthew has the common word xAadovs for “ branches,” and these 
(like Mark’s “‘bed-litter”) are supposed to be strewn in the road. 
Luke omits all mention of “branches.” In Mark, A, C, and Origen, 
have oro.Badas, where SS omits the clause, D has eoriBadas?, and 
some inferior authorities ore:Badas and orvBadas. John’s rare word 
Bato has different forms, Bawas, Baas, Baes, and possibly one of 
these has been corrupted by Mark into or:Badas. If so, it is a case 
where Mark errs, Luke omits, and John intervenes. This hypothesis 
would also explain why John took special pains to define the Bata 
as belonging to ¢oivies. 


(e) TlapackeyH Tof tracya 

[2048] xix. 14 jv d& tapacKkevy Tod Tacya does not present any 
grammatical difficulty. If the phrase were used consciously as 
meaning “preparing the Passover” it would be objective genitive. 
More probably it is possessive—the word “ Preparation” having 
come to mean “the eve [of],” and being applied to any feast but 
most frequently to the sabbath, so that it is used in the second 
century absolutely to mean (Dédach. viii. 1 and Mart. Polyc. vii. 1) 
“‘Friday.” But what makes the phrase interesting is that John’s 
insertion of tod macxa differentiates his use of wapacxevy from that 
of the Synoptists, two of whom connect it with the sabbath, and 





1 See Wetstein ad Joc. and 1 Macc. xiii. 51, 2 Macc. x. 7, xiv. 4 (comp. 
t Macc. xii. 37): 

® [2047 a] If an early Greek Gospel used (Jelf § 817) éor: 5 of for dAdo dé, 
“and others [carried] palms,” eo7sdo.Bacas, it might explain the readings of Origen 
and D. Bata ¢. may be illustrated by L. S. on Avyos and pdcyoure AVyouce. 
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none with (2087—8) the passover. Mark xv. 42 is most definite, #v 
mapacKkev) 6 éotw tpocaBBarov. If that “sabbath” happened also 
to be the first day of Unleavened Bread, Mark’s statement, though 
true, might be misleading. Hence John might intervene in three 
ways, (a) by defining the Preparation here, (4) by stating (xviii. 28) 
that the paschal lamb had not yet been “eaten,” and also (c) by 
saying (xix. 31) that the approaching “sabbath” was “a great day.” 
Thus the genitive in xix. 14 may illustrate—not grammatically but 
as a specimen of Johannine methods of dealing with Synoptic 
tradition—the genitive just discussed (xii. 13 7a Bata trav dowixwv)?. 


IV NOMINATIVE 
(i) Special passage 

(a) ‘O kypidc moy 

[2049] On the Nominative used suspensively see 1920 foll. 
Only one passage needs separate discussion, xx. 27—8 “‘...and 
be not unbelieving but believing.’ Thomas answered and said to 
him, ‘My Lord and (?) my God’ (0 xépis pov Kai 6 Oeds pov).” 
Here the nominatives are said to be vocatives by Wetstein, who 
alleges (1) the LXX use of o to represent the vocative, (2) classical 
Greek usage of nominative for vocative. But (1) Wetstein alleges 
no LXX instance (except one, explicable by. special context) of o 
kvp.os thus used, although there are many LXX instances of 6 eds, 
and also of xipue 0 Geds nudv (which is the regular rendering of “O 
Lord our God?”). (2) In classical Greek, the instances of quasi-vocative 
with 6 are (a) accompanied by otros, or ov, or they are like our “Mr” 
in vernacular speech (“ you, Mr cricketer, Mr Yorkshireman etc.”) ; 
(3) or else, as in & idos, they are found (Steph. “metri causa”) only 
in poetry. (4) The one instance of the combined quasi-vocatives 
quoted by Wetstein is Epict. ii. 16. 13 «pie o Geds which tells 
against him, shewing that, although Epictetus could use 0 @eds 





1 For the genit. gov. by dkovw, see 1614, gov. by yevouat, see 2017. 

2 [2049 a] 2 K. xix. 19, 1 Chr. xxix. 16, 2 Chr. xiv. 11, Ps. xcix. 8 etc. The 
exception is Ps. xxxv. 23 ‘My God and my Lord (Adonai),”” LXX 6 Oeds wou kat 
6 xtpi6s wou. In the preceding verse, ‘‘ my Lord (Adonai)”’ is rendered Kvpee as it 
is regularly in LXX when applied to God (see Gesen. 11 @ ref. to Gen. xx. 4, 
Ex. xv. 17 etc.). But here, as it follows the nominatival form of the vocative, 
6 ess wou, it is rendered for conformity 6 ktpids wov. In Jn, 6 Ktpsos precedes 
6 6e6s. Steph. 876 c gives many instances of voc. éAos but all from poetry. 
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vocatively, he could not use 6 xvpios thus. The Egyptian Papyri 
use «vpte freely, but never, so far as alleged, o xvpwos vocatively. 
Thus, a great mass of evidence from all extant Greek shews that, had 
the vocative been intended, «pve would have been employed. This 
is confirmed by the Latin versions, which have “ dominus.” 

[2050] What then is the meaning? “Lord” certainly cannot 
mean “Jehovah.” ‘My Jehovah” would be an unheard of mon- 
strosity. But “my Lord” might mean “my dear Lord,” or “my 
dear Master” as the term is used by Mary Magdalene’. And it 
would be appropriate that this almost unique appellation should — 
be used by Thomas, as by Mary, in connexion with a manifestation 
of the risen Saviour”. If it is so used here, is ‘my Master” subject 
or predicate? If it were predicate we should have to supply “ Zhou 
art,” or “ Jt is,” which is inserted in xxi. 7 “it is the Lord (0 «vpids 
éorw).” But could éorw have been omitted there? In any case it 
could hardly be omitted here, since the meaning required would be 
“7 is indeed my Lord,” so that it would be emphatic*®. But if we 
take “My [dear] Lord” as subject, we may readily imagine a pause 
after it, while the speaker, overwhelmed with amazement and joy, is 
attempting to express his feeling about the Lord. He might have 
added “has indeed risen from the dead” or “has been indeed 
restored to me,” but he means a great deal more than that. When 
he has uttered “my Lord,” he feels that “there is none in heaven” 
whom he could ‘desire in comparison” with this “Lord4” In 
effect, his Lord has become to him one with his God, so that he 
may say ‘“‘ My Lord is also my God.” 

[2051] This accords well with the frequency of the emphatic 
cain John. As for the omission of éor., it undoubtedly causes some 
obscurity; but might not this seem to the evangelist to have the merit 
of forcing his readers to think out the full meaning of this confession 
—which is, as it were, wrung from the Apostle in a moment of 





1 Jn xx. 13, comp. Phil. iii. 8. 

2 [2050 a] ‘‘My Lord” occurs in O.T., like the French ‘‘ monsieur,”’ with the 
third person, in respectful address, Josh. v. 14 ‘‘ What saith my Lord (but not LXX) 
unto his servant,” Dan. x. 19 ‘‘ Let my Lord speak.” But perhaps here affection 
is predominant over respect, and Thomas speaks aout his Master in the act of 
replying ¢o his Master. 

8 [2050 4] See Jn i. 49 od ef...00...€1, “thou art the Son of God, thou art King 
of Israel.” 

ASPs wIXxiil.1o8. 
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inspired conviction’? Thomas, logically speaking, had no more 
right to say to the risen Saviour that He was “his God” than a Jew 
would have to say the same thing to Enoch or Elijah, in the event 
of their being manifested to men on earth. But Thomas, spiritually 
speaking, might feel (justified is not the right word but) necessitated 
to say what he said. His Master—he suddenly found—was, at all 
events, “zs God,” the equal of whom did not exist for him in heaven 
or earth as claiming his worship. We are not, then, to suppose that 
Thomas argued, like St Paul, that Jesus was “defined to be Son of 
God by the resurrection from the dead.” There may have been no 
arguing in the matter. According to the view taken above, Thomas, 
regaining Jesus of Nazareth from the dead, was instantaneously 
possessed with the conviction that his Lord was also his God, and 
the conviction forced its way out in utterance’, 


1 [2051 a] In N.T. the rule is that 6 xdpios means ‘‘ the Lord [Jesus],” and the 
article before xUpcos differentiates this confession from Hos. ii. 23 ‘* Thou [art] my 
God,” képios 6 Beds pov ef ot, Zech. xiii. g ‘‘the Lord [is] my God,” kipros 6 Beds 
pov, where some copies (Field) insert ‘‘ thou art ” (képtos ef). At the same time it 
was hardly possible for John to write down the Greek words ‘‘my Lord and my 
God” without considering their association in LXX to express ‘‘Jehovah our God”’: 
and he probably desired to convey to his readers an impression of the providential 
way in which the most unbelieving of the Twelve was led on by the intensity of 
affection for his regained Master to utter words that suggested the highest Biblical 
expression of belief in His divine nature. Both in Hosea and in Zechariah, the 
confession comes from penitents, who had gone astray. 

2 [2051 4] Rom. i. 4 ‘‘defined as the Son of God with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness by the resurrection of the dead.” The mention of “holiness,” 
however, distinguishes the ‘‘ defining” from any merely miraculous revivification. 

[2051 ¢] Among many instances of kipre and 6 eds in Boeckh Zuser. grio foll. 
with dvdravoor, trduvyoor etc., there is g124 (‘‘lapis in marginibus valde corrosus”’) 
HJn[vt} Maer?) ca. ‘O k(upt)os dvd[rJavoov. But the usual abbreviation for xupios 
is not Koc but Kc. Moreover, after the month, and before dvdzavoor, it is usual 
(though not invariable) to insert INA z.e. w6(«Kri@vos) with a number. Possibly 
this has been corrupted into oKoCc, and dvdmavoov is used here (as it often is) with- 
out Képre or 6 eds. The corroded condition of the stone and the exceptional form 
okoc make it probable that some error underlies okoc. It might be simply an 
error for the very frequent 0 6C, 2.2. 6 Oeds. 

3 [20512] But this is not quite satisfactory. For xiii. 13 gwvrelré we 6 dudd- 
oxanos kat 6 Kipios, and Rev. iv. 11 déwos ef, 6 KUptos Kal 6 Beds Hudv, ought to have 
been mentioned above. For these, and for further remarks on the vocative use of 
6, indicating that Jn may have used it here exceptionally, see 2679 foll. 
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V_ VOCATIVE! 
(i) Special passages 

(a) TlatHp 

[2052] According to W.H.2, the word zarjp is used vocatively by 
our Lord (a) in the regular form rérep, in the Raising of Lazarus, xi. 41 
“ Father, I thank thee,” (4) after the Voice from Heaven, and xii. 27—8 
“What (2512 4—c) should I say? ‘Father, save me from this hour’? 
... Mather, glorify thy name,” and (c) thrice in the Last Prayer, xvii. 
1—11 “Father, the hour hath come—glorify thou me, Father,...holy’ 
Father (marep dye), keep them in thy name.” In all these cases warep 
is used. But, towards the conclusion of the Last Prayer, when the Son 
prays for the unity of the Church that is to be, He thrice uses the 
form watyp: xvii. 21—5 “that all [of them] may be one even as 
thou, Father, in me...Father, that which thou hast given me I will 
that where I am they also may be... Righteous Father (xatip dicate)...” 
The final instance is a remarkable contrast with warep aye (if 
marep is the correct reading), the form and place of the adjective 
being the same in both, but the form of the noun different. 

[2053] It will be found that the Johannine Last Prayer, in its 
earlier portion, down to the words (xvii. 15) ““Keep them from the 
evil [one],” follows the lines of the Lord’s Prayer in which the form 
matep is used by Matthew and Luke. Possibly John desired to 
draw a distinction between that part of the Prayer, which was merely 
for the present Disciples, and the latter part which was for the whole 
Church? 








1 In xx. 28, 6 kUpids wou is probably not vocatively used, see 2049—51. 

* See 2053 c, where attention is called to the readings of B, which have, in one 
instance, been incorrectly given by Tischendorf. 

3 [2053 a2] “O maryp occurs in Mk xiv. 36, Mt. xi. 26, Lk. x. 21, and is the 
regular Hebraic vocative; but Alford and Steph. give no instance that I can find 
of war#p thus used, without the article. 

[2053 4] In xvii. 21, kadws od, rarhp, év éuol, might mean ‘‘even as thou [being] 
Father, art in me [as being Son].”’ And xvii. 24 marjp, 6 dé5wxds por may be 
compared with x. 29 6 maryp mou 8 dédwxév wor. If x. 29 is to be rendered “that 
which the Father hath given me,”’ may not xvii. 24 mean ‘‘ that which thou, being 
Father, hast given me”? Theoretically, it would be possible to take the last two 
instances as appositional, at the end of the sentence xvii. 23 xaOds éue jyydarnoas— 
TATHP, XVil. 24 bre Hydanods me Tpd KaTaBodfs Kdcopov—rarhp. But though John 
is extremely fond both of apposition and of abruptness, these instances would perhaps 
go beyond his limits. All we can say is that he has some definite and distinctive 
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CONJUNCTIONS (1894*) 


(i) Johannine use of 

[2054] The most remarkable characteristic of John, in his use of 
certain conjunctions that take the subjunctive mood, is, that he 
makes very subtle distinctions between the tenses with which they 
are used. This is especially the case with éavy and érav which will 
therefore be discussed under “Tense” and not under “Conjunction.” 
For the Johannine omission of conjunctions see 1996—2008. For 
his use of the participle in their place, see 2271—3, and 20381. 

(ii) *ANAG 

(a) *“AA\AA=contrariety, “not this but that, or, something more” 

[2055] “AAA is used by John more frequently than by Matthew 
and Luke taken together (1708). One reason for this, is that it is 
the appropriate conjunction for such phrases as “ot this Ju¢ that,” 
or “this du¢ not that,” and John (2598) is fond of stating a truth in 
its negative and positive aspects. Theoretically, add implies 
difference, or contrariety, not the mere negation of presence or 
absence. Nevertheless, in most instances, a negative is expressed 
or implied in the context of a Johannine aAda. 

[2056] In vi. 9, the negative (“this is true du¢ not that”) is 
implied by a question, “ There is a lad here with five barley loaves... 
but! what are they...?” i.e. du¢ they are mot anything to the purpose. 
In vi. 34—6, the Jews say “give us this bread,” and Jesus replies, 
“T am the bread...he that cometh to me shall not hunger... But 
I said unto you that ye have seen me, yet believe not.” Here the 
meaning seems to be, “ Ye have the bread visibly before you, du (as 





meaning in tHe threefold use of warp, following the threefold use of mdrep, in the 
Lord’s last prayer. 

[2053 c] The question is complicated by the readings of B in the Voice from 
Heaven as well as the Last Prayer. In xii. 27—28 (W.H.) ri elrw; mdrep, cOody 
pe...TavTny. marep, ddEacdv cov To bvoua, the photograph of B has, most distinctly, 
first rrarep in the rejected prayer, and then warnp in the accepted prayer. [Tisch.’s 
txt of B neither reproduces rarnp (2653)—though it reproduces B’s reading pou ro 
ovoua for gov T. o.—nor comments on it as an error. Alford does not mention 
marip. W.H. do not give it as an alternative.] This confirms the view that the 
scribe of B in both passages is recognising some distinction that goes beyond the 
province of grammar. Perhaps both he and the evangelist reserved the nomi- 
native form as best suited to the most exalted utterance (2679 foll.). Codex D, in 
xvii. r—25, has rarep throughout, except where ov precedes the noun, xvii. 5, 21. 

_1 [2056 a] Here and elsewhere in this section, ‘* dat” =d)hd. 
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I said) ye do ot accept it because ye do not believe.” But, as the 
writer proceeds, the thought “as I said” becomes more and more 
prominent, and passes from an implied parenthesis into an expressed 
adversative statement’. 

[2057] In vii. 26 “Can it possibly be that (pj wore) it was 
recognised by (éyvwcav) the rulers that this [man] is the Christ? 
Nay, but [as for] this man (AAAd rotrov) we know his origin...”: 
here dAAd implies something quite different from that which has 
been suggested by the preceding context, and might be rendered by 
our exclamatory “ Why/” which often means “Why ask such a. 
question?” In vii. 48 “ Can it be said that a single one (un ms) of the 
rulers has believed in him, or a single one of the Pharisees? But (dda) 
this rabble...are accursed,” there is a reference to an implied negation: 
“‘ Not a single Pharisee has believed in him : dw¢ the rabble are ready 
to believe anything.” The next instance resembles the last two, 
though the question is not asked by py, (“Could I possibly say (uy 
eirw) ?”) but by ré (“ What should I say (ré etrw)?”) (for the various 
renderings of this see 2512 —c) xii. 27 ‘“‘What should I say (ré etzw)? 
‘Father, save me from this hour’? Vay, dut (éAda) for this cause 
came I, to [meet] this hour.” °AAAd implies the negation, or 


opposite, of a prayer that is merely put forward as an impossible one 
for the Saviour to utter. 


(8) “Adda = difference, “nevertheless ” 


[2058] Passing over other instances (far too numerous to quote) 
where dAda is used with an expressed or implied negative in the 
sense (1) “[not this] dt [the opposite]” or (2) [“not this] dut 
[something more],” we come to those where, without a negative in 
the context, it introduces something different from the past, some- 
thing for which the past has not prepared us, but which nevertheless 
will take place, e.g. xi. 42 “I knew that thou hearest me always, but 
[ zevertheless| for the sake of the multitude I said it,” xvi. 20 “Ye shall’ 
sorrow, but [mevertheless| your sorrow shall become joy,” xvi. 33 “In 
the world ye have tribulation, but [mevertheless| be of good cheer.” 

[2059] It is sometimes difficult to decide whether d\Aa means 
“nevertheless” or “on the contrary,” e.g. xv. 20—1 “If they perse- 
cuted me, they will also persecute you. If they kept my word, they 








1 [20562] Comp. vi. 63—4 ‘‘The words...are life. But there are some of 
you that believe not,” where there is a contrast between the offering of a precious 
gift and the non-acceptance of it. 
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will keep yours also. But all these things will they do unto you 
because of my name because they know not him that sent me.” Does 
this mean “If they kept my word they would keep yours: dut on the 
contrary, instead of doing this, they will persecute you”? Or do the 
italicised words point back to the earlier part of the section (xv. 18 
foll.) so that the dAA@ does not refer to what immediately precedes, 
but to the tenor of the section, which is, to prepare the disciples for 
persecution? In that case, the meaning is “Nevertheless [cake 
courage from the thought that| they will do all this to you for my sake 
and because they know not God.” In view of the above quoted 
instances (xvi. 20, 33) where dAAad means “ nevertheless” in Christ’s 
utterances of consolation, this meaning becomes all the more 
probable here. 


(y) Special passages 

[2060] “AAAa means, at first, “not this but more” in xvi. 1—7 
“These [warnings about persecution] I have spoken unto you that ye 
may not be caused to stumble. Out of the synagogues will they 
cast you, zay, more (ada), there cometh a time when everyone that 
killeth you will think he is offering service [thereby] to God.” But 
in the following verses, dAAd (1) first means “but, though it cannot 
be avoided,” “ but nevertheless,” or “but at all events”; (2) then it 
means “but,” as usual, after a negative; (3) then, again, it means 
“but nevertheless” (or “but still”) :—xvi. 3—7 ‘And these things 
will they do because they have not known the Father nor me. Buz 
at all events [though actions arising from such ignorance cannot be 
hindered] I have spoken these things to you that when their time 
shall come ye may remember that I said [these things] to you...And 
(dé) now I go to him that sent me: and zone of you asketh me, 
Whither departest thou? du¢ (aAX’), because I have spoken these 
things to you, the grief thereof hath filled your heart. But stil/ 
(aAX’) I tell you the truth, it is profitable for you that I should 
depart.” In the last sentence, it is not clear whether the writer 
means “I cannot expect you to believe me, dut sti// I tell you the 
truth,” or whether the vea/ contrast is between “grief” and “ profit- 
able,” so that the meaning is, “Sorrow hath filled your heart, dut st/7 
it is for your profit (as I have truly told you) that I should depart.” 

[2061] The use of ddd in the following passage seems in- 
explicable as it stands, iv. 21—3, ‘‘ Believe me, woman, that there is 
coming a time when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall 
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ye worship the Father. [Ye worship that which ye know not, we 
worship that which we know, because salvation 1s from the Jews.| But 
there cometh a time and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and truth*.” 

It has been shewn elsewhere (1702, 1713 m) that “Jews” in the 
Fourth Gospel is almost always used in a bad sense, and that for this 
and other reasons (1649—51), the italicised and bracketed words 
should perhaps be transposed and assigned to the Samaritan woman 
as her account of what the Rabbis say. Then our Lord’s words 
would be to this effect: “Not in Jerusalem or in Gerizim, Jud in , 
spirit and truth shall the Father be worshipped.” 

[2062] It is hard to find a satisfactory explanation of viii. 26 
“J have many things concerning you to say and to judge. ut he 
that sent me is true, and [as for me] the things that I have heard 
from him these do I speak unto the world.” Perhaps the meaning is, 
“ But, though there is much to judge, the judgment must wait till 
the time appointed by the Father. He is the Truth. His word, 
which I utter (xii. 48), will be the judge®.” 

(8) 7AAQ’ ina 

[2063] Where 4A ta is preceded by another parallel iva 
(expressed or implied) the verb in the first iva clause may sometimes 


be regarded as repeated in the second ta clause, as in i. 7—8 “he 
came in order that (iva) he might bear witness concerning the 





1 [2061a] Westcott explains “But” thus: ‘‘The old differences of more and 
less perfect knowledge were to be done away.” He apparently means that the 
preceding sentence describes ‘‘more and less perfect knowledge” and that “but” 
introduces the perfect knowledge. But do the preceding words describe “more 
and less perfect knowledge”? Concerning the Samaritans it is said “ye know 
not”; concerning the Jews, ‘“‘we Anow.” Is not this rather the ‘‘difference” 
between kvowledge and ignorance? On 1 Jnii. 19 && quay efpdrGar, ad’ ovK Hoay 
éé tuav, where the meaning of d\\d may be affected by the meaning of ¢f#\Gav, 
see 2110. 

2 [2062a] Westcott explains ‘‘but” by a paraphrase differently thus: ‘* The 
utterance of these judgments will widen the chasm between us. Sz¢they must be 
spoken at all cost; they are part of my divine charge; he that sent me is true...” 

[20624] Chrys. says ‘‘I have many things both to say and to judge, yea, and 
not only to convict but also to punish, dw He that sent me, z.e. the Father, doth 
not desire this (dAN’ 6 méupas me, Touréorw, 6 Tarjp, ob Bodderat Toiro).” Theod. 
of Heraclea (Cramer) says *‘ Even if ye do not take into your minds at present the 
day of judgment, ye¢ He that sent me is true, and He hath decreed the day of 
requital (kav els vodv wh NauBdyynre Tov Tis Kploews Karpov, ddN’ 6 méupas pe, Holy, 
aAnOIs eoriv, ds Wpice TOY THS amodécews Katpdv).” This is the view taken above. 
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light... he was not the light, dwt [? came] ix order that (aN iva) he 
might bear witness concerning the light.” This, then, is perhaps 
a case of ellipsis supplied from context, called below (2204—5) “con- 
textual” ellipsis as distinct from “idiomatic” (2218). Even where 
there is no preceding parallel ta, a preceding verb may sometimes 
perhaps be supplied as, possibly, in ix. 3 ‘Neither this man sinned 
nor his parents ; but [he was born blind] in order that the works of 
God might be manifested in him”—where “he was born blind” is 
regarded by some as repeated from the question of the disciples 
“Who sinned, that he was born blind?” But there (ix. 3) it is 
perhaps better to take dAN’ va as meaning “but [it was ordained] 
in order that.” And even in i. 7—8 4A’ fa might have that 
meaning. 

[2064] The ellipsis is certainly sometimes not contextual but 
idiomatic’. Instances must be considered separately, but generally 
it may be said that dX’ iva, even where it is a contextual ellipsis, 
conveys a notion of divine ordinance. In i, 31, the best rendering 
is, “And I knew him not, du¢ [all things concerning him—whether 
I knew them or not—were ordained] zz order that he should be 
manifested to Israel. For this cause came I baptizing in water.” 
This has the advantage of keeping “for this cause” at the 
beginning of the sentence, where in John, it is almost invariably 
placed (see 2006 and 2387). 

(iil) Tép 

(a) Synoptic and Johannine use 

[2065]. In Matthew and Luke (when both are independent of 
Mark) ydp is hardly ever used in strict narrative’, but almost always 
in the words of Christ and other speakers. Out of Matthew’s twelve 
instances in strict narrative, mime (‘for they were fishers,” “for he 
was teaching them,” “for she said...If I touch...,” “for Herod 
having seized John,” “for John repeatedly said to him,” “for the 
wind was contrary,” “for he was one that had great possessions,” 


“for their eyes were weighed down,” “for he knew that through 
envy they had delivered him up”) agree verbatim, or nearly so, with 





l Eig. xiii. 18 éycw olda...dd’ wa 4 ypaph mdnpwO7, xv. 24—5 viv dé cal 
éwpdkacw Kal pemonKacw...adr’ va whypwO7 6 Abyos.... See 2105—12. 

2 [2065] ‘‘Strict narrative” excludes the words of the Baptist, the disciples, 
the Pharisees etc., which are zc/uded generally in the term ‘‘narr.,” as distinct 
from ‘‘Chri.” (1672*). 
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Mark’. Tdp is used by Luke altogether about a hundred times, 
and by Matthew still more frequently, but almost always in Christ’s 
words (and in the words of other speakers). In strict narrative Luke 
uses it only eleven times; and zm three of the eleven he agrees 
substantially with Mark’. Mark uses ydp altogether about seventy 
times, and, of these, as many as thirty or more are in strict narrative. 
The use of yap, therefore, in strict narrative, is characteristic of Mark 
(as distinct from Matthew and Luke), and the fact that Matthew and 
Luke agree with Mark in so large a proportion of the few instances 
in which they use “strict narrative” yap indicates that they have . 
copied these clauses from Mark. 

[2066] John uses yap about twenty-seven times in Christ’s 
words—exclusive of its use (about nine times) in the words of other 
speakers—and about twenty-seven times in strict narrative, so that 
he agrees (roughly) with Mark’s usage. But there is this difference, 
that John’s “strict narrative” includes what would commonly be 
called evangelistic comment, eg. ili. 15 foll. “...that whosoever 
believeth may in him have eternal life. or God so loved the 
world that he gave.../or God sent not the Son...and men loved 
the darkness rather than the light, for their works were evil. For 
every one that doeth ill hateth the light....”. This use creates 
ambiguity. Many commentators have taken ili. 16—21 as Christ’s 
words. Similarly Chrysostom’ appears to assign to the Samaritan 
woman the words, iv. 9 “or Jews have no dealings with Samaritans,” 








1 [2065 4] Mt. iv. 18, vii. 29, ix. 21, xiv. 3, 4, 24, xix. 22, xxvi. 43, xxvii. 18, 
The exceptional instances are Mt. xxviii. 2 dyyedos yap xuplov, which finds no 
apparent parallel in Mk xvi. 4 my yap méyas opddpa, and Mt. ii. 5 ofrws yap 
yeypamrat..., ill. 3 obros yap éorw 6 pnéels.... 

? [2065c] Lk. viii. 29, xviii. 23, xx. 19. Lk. uses ydp twice in the short 
account, peculiar to his Gospel, of the mocking of Christ by Herod Antipas 
(Lk. xxiii. 8, 12) and once in the Miraculous Draught (Lk. v. 9). 

3 [2066 @] Chrys. ad loc. Ti ofy 4 yuv7)...dé yet, Ids odI. dy...... Dauapeiras... 
Kai rdbev.. .vouisev...00 yap elev bre D. rois 1. ob cvyxpavrat adn’ Tovdator Sapya- 
petras ob mpoolevrat, 7.¢. “For she did not say that Samaritans have no dealings 
with the Jews but Jews repudiate Samaritans.” Apparently Chrysostom thinks 
that od cvyxpévrac means what his hearers would render od wpootevra:, which is a 
little stronger (see Steph.). 

[20664] In other passages, the abundance of ydp ought not to be ignored as a 
possible indication of evangelistic origin, e.g. v. 21, 22, 26. Here aomep yap 
twice occurs. azep is not elsewhere found in John, and it would be possible to 


regard v. 21—3, and v. 26—7 as comment on the clauses addressed to the Jews in 
the second person. 
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which are regarded by many modern commentators as a comment 
of the evangelist, if not an interpolation. 


(8) Special passages 


[2067] Different interpretations have been given to iv. 43—4 
“But after the two days he went forth thence to Galilee: for (yap) 
Jesus himself testified that a prophet in his own country hath no 
honour.” Some have interpreted this (1), “He went to Galilee from 
His own country, /wd@a, because He had not been honoured in the 

latter.” A second interpretation might be (2), “‘After having acquired 

honour in Judea, which was not His own country, He went to 
Galilee His own country, because He did not desire to gain honour 
at the expense of the Baptist, and He had testified that a prophet 
in his own country does not gain honour.” The decision rests on 
several considerations that need separate discussion in a comparison 
of the Four Gospels: but the differences illustrate the vagueness of 
the inferences deducible from the mere statement of a motive 
with ‘ for.” 

[2068] In vii. 41—2 “Others said, ‘This is the Christ’; but 
others again said, ‘or can it be that (u yap) the Christ is to come 
from Galilee?’” we must supply ‘‘No” before “for.” Or, more 
accurately, the rule in such cases is that the preceding words 

. should be mentally repeated in some phrase (expressing astonishment) 
equivalent to a statement, after which “for” follows, introducing the 
reason for this implied statement. [‘‘This the Christ! Impossible !] 
jor..... The same explanation applies to ix. 29—30—after the 
Pharisees have said concerning Jesus “But as for this [man] we 
know not whence he is”—where the man cured of blindness by 
Jesus replies “vr herein is the wonder of wonders (év rovrw yap 
70 Oavpacrdv) because ye (emph.) know not whence he is and [yet] 
he opened my eyes.” The man repeats the words of the Pharisees 
“Ye ‘know not whence he is’! A wonderful confession !] for herein 
is the wonder...’.”. But the text is doubtful. See 2393, 2683. 





1 [2068a] So in Mk xv. 14, Mt. xxvii. 23, Lk. xxiii. 21 Pilate’s reply ‘* For 
what evil has he done?” coming as a reply to the demand ‘‘Crucify him!” may 
be explained “[An amazing request!] For what evil has he done?” Comp. 
Demosth. 43 déyeral re kawdv; [An amazing question !] yévo.ro yap av Te Kat- 
vorepov ; Soph. Ajax 1125—6 ody dixy... [An amazing statement !] dlkava ydp...; 
where xawvéy and 6ixn are, practically, repeated. So més yap (or, yap ov) ; means 
‘* TA surprising question !] For how could it be so [or, otherwise] ?” 
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(iv) Aé 
(a) Consecutive or adversative 


[2069] In classical Greek, dé, calling attention to the second of 
two things, may mean (1) “2m the next place,” (2) “on the other hand,” 
somewhat as our English word “other” may mean “another [of the 
same kind|” or “other [in kind),” i.e. different, opposite. The former 
may be called “narrative dé” because it is frequently used to 
describe the sequence of events in a story. But in this sense John, 
as compared with Matthew and Luke, very rarely uses it except in 
the phrase “so when (ds dé)” He-uses it much more frequently in- 
the latter sense, though not nearly so often as Matthew and Luke. 

[2070] But there is also another sense in which John uses 4¢, to 
introduce that which comes second xot in point of time but in point 
of thought, as being the next point to note, thus: ‘‘ His mother saith 
unto the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. Wow [the 
next point to note is that| there were (joav dé) six waterpots...Jesus 
saith unto them, Fill the waterpots?.” Similarly in the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand, after recording the command, “ Make the men 
lie down,” John adds, “Vow [the next point to note ts that| there was 
much grass in the place*.” And this quiet particle may occasionally 
introduce something of the nature of an epigram, e.g. “They cried 
out...‘Not this man, but Barabbas.’ Vow [the next point to note is 
that| this Barabbas was a robber*”—thus briefly implying the con- 
demnation (amplified in the Acts®) of the preference of a “robber” 
to the Prince of Life. This parenthetic or supplementary use of d€ 
to introduce to the reader the “next point” for him to notice is 
hardly found in the Synoptists. 

[2071] It is sometimes difficult to decide whether 8¢ in John is 
adversative or consecutive, e.g. ‘They took his garments and made 
four portions, for each soldier a portion, and the tunic. Mow 
the tunic was (jv S& 6 xutWv) without a seam®,” where the meaning 











1 [2069 a] ii. g ‘‘So when (ws 5é) he had tasted,” ii. 23 ‘So when he was in 
Jerusalem.” Comp. vi. 12, 16 etc. Bruder (1888) gives to the instances of 5é in 
Mt. and Lk, severally about 9 and 94 columns, in Mk 3$ (less in W.H.), in Jn 4 
(less in W.H. especially when the interpolation in viii. r—1r is removed). The 
statistics, though rough, suffice to establish an enormous predominance of 5é in 
Mt. and Lk., as compared with Mk and Jn. 

2 ahs (Gs 

3 vi, Io. 4 xviii. go. CTAGISMUe ra tine Debs ei. 
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may be either “But the tunic on the other hand (as opposed to the 
cloak],” or “Now [the point to be here noted is that] the tunic was 
seamless.” In any case it would be an error to suppose that the 
events introduced with this particle are of secondary importance. 
For 7 6€ is used to introduce Nicodemus (“Now there was a man 
of the Pharisees”), the man cured at Bethesda (or Bethsaida), 
Lazarus, and perhaps the “nobleman” whose son is. cured near 
Cana’. On o é€ in John, see 2684. 

[2072] The uses of 8¢, adversative and consecutive, may be 
illustrated by the only two instances in which it occurs in the 
body of Luke’s Gospel after *Incots without the article. The first 
introduces “ Jesus” as representing a new character entering on the 
stage of public life’; the second represents contrast between Judas 
and Jesus*. The first of John’s only two instances appears to be 
adversative, “They therefore took up stones to cast at him. Buf 
Jesus (I. 6é) was hidden from them and went forth from the Temple‘.” 
The second introduces Christ’s last public words, and follows an 
evangelistic comment on the national rejection of the Light. W.H. 
place a space between the two, ‘‘...for they loved the glory of men 
rather than the glory of God. || But Jesus (I. 8é) cried and said....°” 
It is not clear whether this merely introduces a new subject, and 
marks an interval (perhaps of time) or whether, as in the previous 
case, it implies a contrast between the rejection of the Light and 
Christ’s protest against the rejection. 

[2073] When 6€ is used, without the article, after other proper 
names, there is a somewhat similar doubt. Probably however con- 
trast is intended—Mary being distinguished from the two disciples, 
who had éntered the tomb of the Saviour and had returned to their 
homes, one at least believing—in the words “ But Mary (M. dé) stood 
near the, tomb outside weeping®.” Similarly the words, “ But 
Thomas (@. 6€)’,” contrast Thomas, who had not seen the Lord, 





1 [2071 a] iii. 1, v. 5, xi. 1, and iv. 46 (marg.). In some of these cases Jn 
specifies time (‘‘after these things,” ‘after the two days” etc.) and place, and then 
introduces persons and circumstances. In ix. 14 “‘ Now it was (qv 6é) the sabbath” 
introduces a point essential to the comprehension of what follows. 

2 [2072a] Lk. iv. 1 I. 5¢ mdijpns mredmaros dytou vréorpepev....This follows 
the genealogy (iii. 24-38) which is preceded by iii. 23 cat atros mv "1. dpxdpevos.... 
The nom. (as subject) has previously occurred without the article in Lk. ii. 43 
bréuewev 1. 6 ra’s, ii. 52 Kal “I. mpoéxomrer..., iil. 23 Kal avros nv "I. dpxduevos.... 

3 Lk. xxii. 48 Inoods dé elrev air, Iovda.... 

4 vill. 59- Sexii 44 3S gti 7 XX. 24. 
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with the rest of the disciples, who had seen Him. In both cases, 
the particle introduces a new event and one of the deepest interest. 
And this, as a rule, is characteristic of John’s use of 6€: it draws 
attention, sometimes to the beginning of a manifestly great event, 
sometimes to a detail, not manifestly, but really, important—either 
in itself or because of some latent symbolism. 


(8) Aé, third word, or later, in its clause 


[2074] The instances are as follows, vi. 51 kalo dpros dé ov éyw 
deow ny capE pov éoriv..., Vil. 31 €k TOD OxAov dé ToAXOL ériorevaoay eis 
airév, vill. 16 Kal éav kpivw O€ éys, vill. 17 Kal év TO vopw b& TO 
tpetépw yéyparrac (comp. 1 Jn 1. 3 Kal 9 Kowwvia dé 7 Hperépa), 
XV. 27 €xelvos mapTupyoe Tepl Euod: Kal tueis S& papTupeire, XVI. Q—IO 
mepi apaptias pév...mept Stxatoovyyns S€, XVIl. 20 ov wept TovTwv dé 
€pwra povov, XXi. 23 ovK elev d€ atta 6 ‘Ingots... These may be 
classified according as 6€ (1) is not, or (2) is, preceded by kad. 

[2075] (1) In vii. 31, é« d& rod d6xAov was perhaps avoided as it 
would lay too much stress on the preposition, which here means (in 
effect) “some of” and is so closely connected with rod oxAov that 
ék Tod dxAov might be regarded as almost a compound noun. In 
XVl. g—1I0, wey and 6€ are placed third after preposition and noun 
as is frequently the case. In xvii. 20 od d€ would have been against 
the rules of Greek. Compare 1 Jn ii. 2 wept rav duapriov yar, od 
TEpl TOV NuETEpwv O€ povov, dG Kal.... But, in both, the unusual 
position of 6€ probably calls rather more attention to the context as 
worthy to be noted. In xxi. 23, A, D, and a, 4, e, fetc. read kat od« 
<izev for ovx etzev 6€. The weight of NBC 33 and Origen is so 
great that we must accept 6¢, as representing the earliest Greek 
text. But, on the other hand, xai—where we should naturally 
expect aAAd or pévrov-—is so difficult that it can hardly be a mere 
correction for regularity’s sake. So far as regards difficulty, it would 
be more likely that the difficult xa¢ would be corrected by a marginal 
dé When scribes began to transfer this to the text as a substitute 
for xai they could not place 8€ after otx, so they would place it after 
ovk etzev. Possibly this very ancient tradition about the oldest of 
the Apostles may have been current in the Galilaean Church in 
a form in which the Hebraic “and” was used for “and yet.” As 
it stands, od« elev dé is perhaps without parallel in Johannine Greek}. 





* [2075 a] Aé is irregularly used in x. 41 "Iwdvns mév onuetov éroinoe ovdér, 
amdvra dé doa elrev I. repli rovrou ddnof Hv. But there the irregularity arises from 
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[2076] (2) In the combination of kai and 8 since xoé would 
have sufficed to express mere addition, dé seems to be devoted to the 
expression of emphasis, so that xal...8€ probably means “ and...what 
is more,” in the sense “‘and...what is 70 de specially noted.” Winer- 
Moulton (§ 53 p. 553) indicates two opinions as to kal 8é:—(1) that xa/ 
=‘‘also,” (2) that ca’= “and.” If «aé meant “ adso,” emphasizing the 
following word, Mt. xvi. 18 kéya 8€ cou Aéyw would mean “TI also,” 
or “ Zven 1”; and, in Jn vi. 51 kal 6 apros would mean “even the 
bread” or ‘‘the bread a/so”—not likely interpretations. There are 
cases where initial «ai is shewn by some special preceding context to 
be, not “and,” but ‘“‘also” or “even.” But, as a rule, xaé standing 
first in a sentence is to be assumed to mean “and.” Kad in viii. 16, 
kai éay xpivw 5€ might possibly be emphatic (not connective) “ Even 
if”; but, if so, the best course would be to treat both xa/ and 8é as 
contributing to emphasis, ‘“‘ Yea, even if I should judge.” 


(vy) Men...dé€ 


[2077] In Johannine Words of the Lord, ev occurs only twice, 
and there 8é follows. Both instances occur in the chapter containing 
Christ’s last words to the disciples: (1) xvi. g—11 epi duaptias pe 
...7ept Oukatoovrys O€...mept b€ Kpioews, (2) XVI. 22 Kal duets ovv viv pev 
Avrnv éxere> Tadw Sé dopo. tuds. In xvi. 11, rept xpicews 8€ 
would have corresponded so exactly with the two previous zepi 
clauses as to produce an artificial effect: and perhaps the writer 
wishes to call special attention to the clause “about judgment” 
and effects this by a slight variation of order. Mér...dé nowhere 
occurs in the Epistle. 


(v) Ei 
(a) j, corresponding to an, in Words of the Lord 
[2078] Mark (followed by Matthew) only once attributes to 


our Lord a saying about what “would have happened’,” and 
such sayings are rare in Matthew and Luke*. But in John they 





the position of wév. IIdvra 5é would have corresponded to onuctov mév. Or we 
might have expected d\Ad or pévro following ’I. without pév. 

1 [2078 a] Mk xiii. 20 (Mt. xxiv. 22) “If the Lord had not shortened those 
days no flesh would have been saved.” 

2 [2078 4] Mt. xi. 21—3, Lk. x. 13 ‘‘If in Tyre...,” also Mt. sgvlenp (gatsten}) ON tt 
ye had known...ye would not have condemned,” Mt. xxiii. 30 (pec.) ‘* Ye say, If 
we had been in the days of our fathers,” Mt. xxiv. 43, Lk. xii. 39, “ If the master 
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occur more often than in all the Synoptists together’, The only 
passage that requires comment is one in which W.H. omit ay, 
vii. 39 “If ye are children of Abraham, then ye are doing (zovetre) 
the deeds of Abraham. But as it is (vdv dé) ye are seeking to 
kill me?.” 

[2079] Here B alone has roeire, and a scribe (possibly the 
first hand) has added « in smaller characters, so as to make ezoveure 
(without av). L reads erouere av, D emovete, & erovertat, Corr. adds 
av. The inferior mss. have “If ye were (jre)...ye would be doing 
(eroetre av).” SS renders qovetre imperatively, “If ye are...do ye 
the deeds of Abraham”: but no instance occurs in John of an 
imperative preceding viv d<, “but as it is,” which requires before 
it either ‘““ye would be doing” or something equivalent to it*, We 
therefore have probably to choose between zovetre indicative and 
érovettre. The former would be a vivid and almost ironical way of 
saying “in that case you are doing,” or “of course you are doing,” 
the works of Abraham. The latter would be for érovetre av. Omis- 
sions of av are found in John elsewhere*: but ¢hey are always with a 
negative. Tlovetre is therefore to be preferred here. In a similarly 
irregular passage, Lk. xvii. 6 ei éxere wiotw...éXéyere av, Many MSS. 
alter the present é€yere into the imperfect; and the tendency to do 
the same here would naturally be strong. If Codex B had been 
lost and only a fair copy of it preserved, writing ‘moleite as emoileite, 
not a single Greek uncial ms. would now preserve what appears to 
be the correct reading’. 








of the house had known...” Lk. xvii. 6 has ef éyere mlorw...édéyere dv, where 
Mk xi. 23 (? parall.) has éxere wlorw, Mt. xxi. 21 dav &enre mlorw, followed by 
future. In Lk. xix. 42 “If thou hadst known,” the apodosis is dropped. 

1 [2078c] iv. 10, v. 46, viii. 19, ?viii. 39, ix. 41, xiv. 7, 28, xv. 19, 
xviii. 365 also with ef mw in xv. 22, 24, xix. 11. In these last three instances 
dy is omitted. 

2 Hl réxva rod’ A. éore, Ta épya rod A, movetre (marg. émoceire). viv dé nretré pe 
QToKTEWat. 

3 [2079 a] ix. 41, xv. 22, 24, xviii. 36. In all these cases, the sense is, ‘‘ If so- 
and-so had happened things would have been different...... but as tt ts (viv 6é)....” 
In xvi. 5, xvii. 13, the meaning is, ‘‘ Things were different once...... but as tt is 
(vov 6€)....” 

* [2079 6] ix. 33, xv. 22, 24, xix. rr ed wa in every case, ix. 33 is not a saying 
of Christ’s, On dv omitted with indic. see 2213 a and 2698. 

» [2079 c] Origen’s present text, when he is not expressly commenting on the 
passage, uses (Huet i. 72, il. 96) the reading of the inferior Mss. But in his 
comment on the passage he agrees about six times (Huet ii. 286, 294—6) with 
W.H. txt, twice (74. ii. 290, 293) with W.H. marg., comp. 2659 e. 
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(8) Ei Aé md 


[2080] Hi 82 7, without a verb, in LXX, almost always follows 
an expressed or implied imperative’. Apart from John, in N.T. 
(sometimes as «i 5& pafye) it follows (1) description of what ought 
to be done, (2) precept, (3) an if-clause?. In John, where it occurs 
twice, it follows an imperative in xiv. 11 “Believe me (or) that 
I [am] in the Father and the Father in me. But if not (ci 8 LN), 
because of the mere works believe,” ze. if ye cannot believe me 
on the ground of my personality and the words that I utter, then 
believe because of the signs that I perform.” This is according 
to rule. But the other instance, which comes earlier in the same 
chapter, is not according to rule—not, at least, as translated in the 
text of R.V., thus xiv. 1—3 “Let not your heart be troubled: ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s house are many 
mansions ; if zt were not so (ei 5& wy) I would have told you; for 
(671) I go (wopevopar) to prepare a place for you. And if I go 
(xopev@) and prepare a place for you, I come again, and will 
receive you unto myself; that, where I am, [there] ye may be also. 
And whither I go (imayw) ye know the way.” 

[2081] (1) The first point to be noted about this difficult 
passage is that ef d€ wy in this second instance—as in the first, 
though here at a somewhat longer interval—follows an imperative, 
and the imperative of the same verb as above (“believe”). Ac- 
cording to the analogy of the first instance, and of all Biblical usage, 
endeavouring to connect ei 6€ wy with the imperative “believe,” 
we must suppose the clause about “mansions” to be parenthetical ; 
and the meaning will be, ‘ Ye believe (or, Believe) in God. Believe 
[similarly] in me...dut, 2f [ you can] not [rise to this|—then,....” 

[2082] (2) The next point to be noted is that R.V. has failed 
to represent a distinction drawn by our Lord here between “going 
on a journey” (zropevouar) and “going back, or home” (éizayw) 
(1652—64). Earlier in the Gospel, the Jews themselves are dramati- 
cally described by John as failing in much the same way when Jesus 
says (vii. 33) “I go back (érayw) to him that sent me,” and they 
say (vii. 35) ‘‘ Where doth he purpose to go (opeverGau) zc. journey?,” 





1 [2080 a] The exceptions are Gen. xviii. 21, Job xxiv. 25, xxxil. 22. In Sir. 
xxix. 6 ef dé uj follows cay ioxtoyn. In 2S. xvii. 6 roujoouev...ei dé uj, the verb 
may be intended to imply an imperative, ‘‘let us do.” 

2 Mkii. 21, 22, Mt. ix. 17, Lke v. 36, 37; Mt. vi. 1, Lk. x. 6, xiii. 9, xiv. 32, 
2 Cor. xi.,46% Revi il. 5, 16. 
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adding ‘Doth he purpose to go to the Dispersion of the Greeks?” 
It is also noteworthy that, up to this point (xiv. 1) in the Gospel, 
Jesus has repeatedly described Himself as “going home, or back 
(idyw)” to the Father, but never, spiritually, as “going [on a 
journey (ropevoua).” In the preceding context He has just said 
to the disciples twice (xiii. 33, 36) “Where I go home (irayw) ye 
cannot come,” and they have been perplexed and troubled, not 
being able to realise the Lord’s “going home” and treating it simply 
as a separation. At this point Jesus Himself begins to speak of 
Himself as “going (ropevowat),” and the context suggests that He 
does this in order to adapt His language to the understanding of 
the disciples’. 

[2083] (3) A third point is, that elroy ay ipiv ore ropevouar, 
according to Greek usage in general as well as Johannine usage 
in particular, would naturally mean—unless some very clear prefixed 
context prevented the meaning—“JI should have said to you that 
I am going.” SS takes it thus. Chrysostom and many other 
authorities do the same, but omit 67: (“I should have said to you, 
‘I am going’”). On this point, see 2185—6. 

[2084] (4) Another consideration is that “If it were not so 
[as I have said]” would imply a supposition that Christ had stated 
an error; and this—even in the form of a supposition at once 
dismissed as impossible—is hardly in accordance with Johannine 
thought. There results a considerable negative probability, that 
ei d¢ py does not’ mean «i dé p27) ovrws jv (“but if it were not so”). 
There is also a positive probability, if the text is not corrupt, that 
it relates to the imperative ‘‘ believe” and means “otherwise,” ze. 
“if ye cannot do this.” 

[2085] According to this view, the disciples have been unable 
to realise all that was implied in the Son’s “going home” to the 
Father. It meant that He could take His friends thither, and that 
the Father would find room for them all. It was not a strange 
place, or an inn, to which it was necessary that the Son should 
go first, to make preparations for the disciples. Nevertheless, if 
the disciples could not understand the unity of the Son with the 
Father and could not trust unreservedly in the Son’s power without 
detailed assurances, He was willing to lower His language to their 





1 On vrd-yw (not in Pap. Index, but colloquial, so that it has passed into modern 
Greek) and qropevouat, see 1652—64. Jn carefully distinguishes them. 
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level and to ask them to trust in a special assurance. We may 
perhaps suppose Him to repeat, in thought, the precept “believe 
me” somewhat to this effect; “Ye believe (or Believe) in God? 
Believe also [similarly] in me—in my Father’s house are many 
abiding places—: dut if not [i.e. if ye cannot believe in me to this 
full extent, then believe me at least to this extent.|—I could have 
said to you [instead of speaking about ‘going home’] that I was 
going on a journey to prepare a place for you.” 

[2086] This is not wholly satisfactory. For, strictly speaking, 
-etov av means “I should have said,” not “I could have said.” But 
the whole passage is surcharged with emotion, and Christ may be 
represented as having two thoughts in His mind, (1), “If I had 
known your weakness I shoudd have spoken differently,” (2) “If you 
are so weak, believe me, I cou/d have put things for you differently.” 
From the objective point of view, the Son does not “go to prepare 
a place for the disciples” because the places are already (Mk x. 40) 
“prepared” (Mt. xx. 23) “by my Father.” But, adapting His 
language to the weakness of their faith, Christ proceeds to say, 
“And if—to use the language suited to you—even if I should 
“go and prepare a place for you, yet 1 come again....” Literally, the 
Lord can hardly be said to “go to prepare a place,” like a courier 
engaging rooms in an inn; and Jesus seems to have implied this 
by His previous mention of “many abiding-places,” as if He had 
said, “We shall be in my home—your home, large enough to 
hold all.” 


(vi) *Enret 

(a) *Emel tapackeyH HN 

[2087] This conjunction did not appear in Johannine Vocabu- 
ary becatise it occurs, though rarely, in each of the Gospels', and 
there is nothing grammatically remarkable in the two Johannine 
instances of it. But historically it is remarkable that Mark’s only 
use of it is in connexion with the Preparation for the Passover, and 
that one of John’s two instances is similarly connected. The Gospels 
all mention the Preparation, but differently :—(1) Mk xv. 42 “since 
(émet) it was the Preparation, which is ‘eve of the sabbath,’ there 
came Joseph of Arimathaea,” (2) Mt. xxvii. 62 “ But on the morrow, 





‘ [2087 2] Mk only once (xv. 42 émel jv mapackeuy, 6 éorwv mpocdBBaror), 
Mt. (3), Lk. (1+1 marg.), Jn xiii. 29 éwel 7d yAwoo. elyev I., xix. 31 érel 
Tapackevy WV. 
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which is [the day] after she Preparation, there were gathered together 
the chief priests and the Pharisees to Pilate,” to ask him to guard 
the tomb, (3) Lk. xxiii. 53-4 “‘he placed him in the tomb...where 
no man had yet lain: and it was the day of the Preparation and 
the sabbath was dawning.” 

[2088] “Ereé means “when,” as well as “ since,” and is inter- 
changed with éreidy, “when,” in Daniel, Luke, and Acts’. Matthew 
and Luke, who omit éreé above, may have supposed that here it meant 
simply “zhen,” not perceiving that it stated the cause for the 
coming of Joseph. John intervenes,.at great length. Whereas Mark, 
and Luke, in different ways, connect the day with “the Sabbath,” 
John, in the first mention of it, says (xix. 14) “it was the Preparation 
of the Passover.” We adds that the Jews desired the bodies of the 
crucified to be taken away (xix. 31) ‘“‘séce it was the Preparation,” 
and that Joseph of Arimathea came hereupon and took the body 
of Jesus, and also that the body was buried as it was (apparently 
meaning buried in haste) “decause of the Preparation.” Thus he 
repeatedly brings out the causal meaning of Mark’s émei, which is not 
represented in Matthew and Luke. 

(vil) “Eas 

(a) ' Not confused with &c 

[2089] “Ews, with the present indicative, occurs perhaps once in 
Mark”, but nowhere else in N.T. except 1 Tim. iv. 13 €ws €pxopae 
“while I am [still] coming [and not yet present],” and thrice in John, 
ix. 4 “we must work...whzle (€ws, marg. ws) (SS “while yet”) it is 
day,” and xxi. 22—3 (bis) “while I am [still] coming.” The 
Thesaurus gives many such phrases as “ While (éws) there is [still] 
opportunity,” “ Whzle he [still] has breath and power’,” and—with 
“still (érv)” inserted and verb omitted—‘ While the sea [is] still 
navigable,” “Azle [there is] still hope” etc.* SS_ therefore 
expresses the sense in adding “‘ye¢.” The importance of these facts 
consists in their indication that, when John uses ws later on in xii. 35 
iis TO has éxere, he means something different from “ wzle” (2201). 





1 [2088 a] Dan. iii. 22, Lk. vii. r (v. r.), Acts xiii. 46 (v. r.). 1 Esdr. vi. 14 
érel is parall. to Ezr. v. 12 dg’ dre, R.V. ‘‘after that,” marg. ‘‘ because that.” 

2 [2089] In Mk vi. 45 (W.H. dmodver) NBL have éws atrds (L atrovs) 
dover, where D has airés d¢ drodve and the other MSS. amodvoet or -on: the 
parall. Mt. xiv. 22 has éws ot drodvop. 

3 [20892] Dem. 15.5, Synes. EZpist. 44. Hort is om. in Plat. Lege. 789 E Td 
yevouevov 6é wrdrrew ews bypov. 

4 Thuc. vii. 47, viii. 40, also Xen. Cyrop. vii. 1. 18 Ews @rt cor cXON7}. 
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(vill) "H and Hep 

(a) *H 

[2090] In the Synoptists, 7, “or,” is frequently used in Christ’s 
words for rhetorical fulness or impressiveness (“tribulation or perse- 
cution,” “under the bushel ov under the bed” ete, 7) In* John, 
where it seldom occurs, it is mostly outside Christ’s words. In 
Christ’s words it occurs only thrice. Once it introduces a direct 
question as follows :—xviii. 34 “Sayest thou this from thyself, or (7) 
did others say [it] to thee concerning me ?” 

[2091] This is our Lord’s answer to Pilate’s words, ‘Thou art 
[it seems] the king of the Jews!” which are probably (2234, 2236 
foll.) to be read as a contemptuous exclamation expressed in an 
interrogative tone. It is clear that, as Chrysostom says, our Lord’s 
reply is not a request for information. Pilate obviously did mot say 
this from himself. Others Aad said it to him. In Greek questions, 
an absurdity is often put before the reality, thus: “When horses are 
injured do they become Jetter, or worse?” “In states, are rulers 
without error, or liable to error?” “Do you permit [a bad ruler] to 
rule, or do you appoint another*?” There is nothing in the literal 
English rendering of our Lord’s reply to indicate the meaning 
conveyed by this Greek usage. But the meaning might be fairly 
paraphrased as “Will you venture to assert that you say this from 
yourself, or will you admit, as you must be conscious, that you were 
prompted by others ?” 


(8) “Hep 


[2092]. “Hzep occurs only once in N.T., namely in Jn xii. 43 
“They loved the glory of men rather ¢han (q7ep) (marg. vrép) the 
glory of God.” Chrysostom, in his comment, quotes (v. 44) “How 
can ye believe...since ye seek not the glory that is from the only 
God?” And perhaps this is almost the meaning here :—“ the glory of 
men and not the glory of God.” Compare 2 Macc. xiv. 42 





1 [2090 a] In the Sermon on the Mount alone, it occurs about ten times. 

2 [20904] Two of these contain indirect questions, vii. 17 ‘‘He shall know... 
whether it is from God or I speak from myself,” viii. 14 ‘‘ Ye know not whence I 
come ov where I return.” 

3 [2091 a] Steph. quoting Plato 335 B, 339 B, Xen. Cyrof. iii. t. 12 (to which 
add 26. “Do you let him [z.e. the bad ruler] re¢azn his wealth, or do you reduce 


him to poverty ?”). 
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“ desiring [rather] to die nobly than [i.e. ad nof]...to be subjected 
(Oérwv drobavety nrep...vToxetptos yevéoOar),” and the variously inter- 
preted /iad i. 117 BovrAopw eyo adv odov éppevan 7) amokécOar, where 
7 (Eustathius says) was explained as being “for nmep,” SO as to 
mean emphatically “than,” not “or.” According to this distinction, 
whereas (1) a@\Xov 7 might have meant that they loved the glory of 
God somewhat but the glory of men more, (2) padAov Hep suggests 
that they loved the glory of men, and the glory of God they loved 
not at all. Compare the only other passage where John uses paAXov Ns 
ili. 19 “The light hath come into the world and men loved rather 
the darkness than the light (uaddov 16 oxdtos 776 pads).” The likeness, ° 
and the unlikeness, are remarkable. The evangelist appears to con- 
demn both “the world” and “the rulers,” but the latter more 
severely. The “world” had perhaps some love for the light: the 
“rulers” had no love at all for the glory of God’. See 2685. 


(ix) “Iva 
(a) “Ina, in John, expresses, or implies, purpose 


[2093] The frequency of iva in John (2686) illustrates in part his 
preference for colloquial as distinct from literary Greek, but in part 
also the tendency of his Gospel to lay stress on purfose, e.g. on the 
purpose of the Baptist’s birth and mission*, on the purpose of the Son’s 
mission®, on the purpose of His actions and words*, and on the 
Father’s purpose in appointing for Him these actions’, which purpose 
may also be described as the Father’s will’ John’s view is that 
actions are appointed for men i” order that, in doing them, they may 
do the will of their Father; and ¢he essence of the action consists in the 
motive, namely, to do that will. In English, “zo do” often means 
“doing,” having quite lost its old notion of “¢o doing,” i.e. “toward 
doing,” i.e. purpose: but in John—whatever may be the case in 
other writers—ira seems always to retain some notion, or suggestion, 
of purpose, or motive, as being the essence of action’. 





1 [2092 a] “Hep (‘‘than”) differs from # (‘‘or” or “than”) in being non- 
ambiguous and emphatic. ‘Tmép, v.r. for qmep, substitutes a common for an 
uncommon word and weakens the sense. 

2 i, 7, 8 wa uapruphon, comp. i. 31 wa pavepwOy. 

3 iii, 17 etc. Besa. Bieve3ng0. 

8 vi. 40 To0To ydp ear TO Oédyya T. marpos ov Wa... 

7 [2093 2] Jn does not use the infinitive of purpose with rod, or mpds 76, so that 
a priori we might expect him to use wa as a substitute. Bruder gives the article 
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(8) “Ina, in John, never merely appositional 


[2094] If tva were merely appositional like our English “to,” 
N.T. writers would be able to employ tva, like “to ”—irrespective of 
good or evil, of positive or negative—in such sentences as “It is 
Sood, or evil, for thee #o do this,” “I command, or forbid, thee to do 
this.” But wa can only be used with “good” and “command,” not 
with “evil” and “forbid.” The reason is that “goodness” and 

“command” suggest a@ positive object to be attained or a positive object 
in commanding ; and object suggests purpose’. “Evil” and “forbid” 
do not—or at least not to the same extent. In xiii. 34, R.V. marg. 
has “A new commandment I give unto you, shat ye love (iva 
Eyaanre) one another; even as I loved you, shat ye also may love 
(va kat J. dyarare) one another,” apparently taking the first tva 
as introducing the substance of the command (“that ye Jove ”), and 
the second as introducing its purpose “that ye may love.” It seems 
better to give the same rendering in both cases, the second being an 
emphatic and much more definite repetition of the first. The 
meaning is, in both cases, “ AZy command is, and my purpose is, that 
ye love one another.” But in the second clause the kind of love 
is defined (‘Even as I loved you”). 

[2095] Similarly in xv. 13 “Greater love hath no man than this 
(weilova radrys dyarnv ovdels éxe)—that a man lay down his life (va 
Tus THY Yuxyv avrod 69) for his friends,” the iva clause (in view of the 
frequency of Johannine apposition) is best taken as being in 





and the inf. as occurring Mk (15), Mt. (24), Lk.’(c. 70), Jn (4) (thrice ™pd Tov, 
once dia 74). “Iva occurs in Jn almost as often (1726) as in sae the Synoptists 
together. 

[20934] In xii. 40 “‘2” order that (iva) they may not see with their eyes” 
represents the divine purpose of ‘‘ blinding” those who do not wish to see: and 
this phrase, derived loosely from Isaiah (vi. to), is quoted by Mark (iv. 12) and 
Luke (viii. 10), but not in the parallel Matthew who avoids it (xiii, 13 Ore...00 
Bdérover, supplemented by xiii. 14 od wy tdnre). When once the stupendous 
admission is made that evil in some sense may be decreed by God, there ceases to 
be any difficulty in xvi. 2, ‘The hour cometh [decreed] in order that whosoever 
killeth you shall chink (66&q) he doeth God service.” If persecution is ‘ decreed,” 
it must be decreed that some shall persecute ; and the evil is not always made worse 
by the fact that a man persecutes, thinking that ‘‘ he doeth God service.” 

In v. 7, wa depends on éroimoy implied in éyw ‘‘I have no one [ready].” 

1 [2094 2] In the following, there is a notion of some standard of excellence to 
be attained, something desired or needed, some customary privilege that is prized 
and asked for, i. 27 ‘‘I am not worthy chaz I should loose the shoe latchet,” ii. 25 
*“He had no need ¢hat anyone should testify,” xviii. 39 ‘‘There is a custom 
[established] for you ¢hat I should release....” See 2104a. 
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apposition to ravrys [trys a.], but iva tis O97 is not the same as 
tod Oeiva. For the love is, not “the laying down of life,” but the 
spirit that prompts the laying down or stimulates one man that he may 
lay down his life for another. And this suggestion of motive or effort 
is latent in tva. So, too, iv. 34 “ My meat is zz order that I may do 
(iva rownow) the will of him that sent me” implies that the “meat” 
consists in the will to do His will. Comp. xvii. 3 “This is eternal 
life, 2 order that they may know thee,” which perhaps combines 
(1) “the effort to know thee,” (2) “given to men that they may know 
thee.” 

[2096] In answer to the question of the Jews, “ What are we to 
do in order that we may work the works of God?” Jesus replies 
(vi. 29) “This is the work of God [namely] x” order that ye may 
believe,” which appears to mean that the “works” are not of the 
nature assumed by the questioners (e.g. sabbath-keeping, alms-giving 
etc.) but of the nature of motive or purpose: and if they are to do 
the works it will be because they take into their hearts God’s purpose 
and will, which is an effort to make them believe, literally, an effort 
“in order that ye may believe.” Similarly vi. 40 ‘“‘ For this is the 
will of my Father [and His purpose and effort] 7 order that every- 
one that beholdeth the Son...may have life eternal,” and xv. 12 
(comp. xiii. 34) “This is my commandment [and purpose] 2% order 
that ye may love one another.” ‘The following passages shew that 
John, differing from Epictetus and others, never uses iva exactly for 
ore Or wore (2697). 


(y) Special passages 


[2097] In viii. 56 “Abraham, your father, rejoiced ‘hat he might 
see my day,” the meaning is that Abraham, receiving the promise of 
the son in whom all the nations of the world were to be blessed, 
(Gen. xvii. 17) “laughed” for joy, being strengthened by God with 
hopeful faith, zz order that, under God’s providence, he might thus 
fulfil the overruling will of God working for the salvation of “the 
nations.” Philo (i. 602—3) compares the “ laughing” of Abraham 
to the “laughing” of the day in anticipation of the early dawn: and, 
playing on the meaning of the name of Isaac (ze. “laughter ”) who 
was not yet born, he declares that “ Abraham, so to speak, laughed 
before laughter existed, as the soul, through hope, rejoices before joy 
and delights before delight.” The meaning is, that Abraham, being 
helped by God, performed a “work of God,” namely, “ believing ” 
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and “rejoicing,” ix order that he might fulfil a purpose of God, 
namely, might see the day of the Messiah’. See also 2688—9, 

[2098] ix. 2 “ Rabbi, who sinned, this [man] or his parents, 27 
order that he might be born blind?” is answered by Jesus in language 
that does not deny purpose but calls attention to an ulterior purpose : 
“Neither did this [man] sin, nor his parents, but [it came to pass] zz 
order that the works of God might be manifested in him.” 

[2099] In xi. 14—15 “Lazarus is dead, and I am glad, on 
account of you, that ye may believe, because I was not there®,” the 
first question is, What is the verb, expressed or implied, on which 
there depends the clause ‘‘that ye may believe”? 

(1) The only verb expressed is xa/pw: and, taken by themselves, 
the words “Lazarus is dead and I rejoice in order that ye may 
believe” might mean “I force myself to rejoice over it and to express 
my joy in order that ye may believe”—as a general, after the death 
of a brother in battle, might say to his soldiers, “I rejoice over it in 
order that you may be encouraged to follow his example.” According 
to this view, the Son “rejoices” over His friend’s death—foreseeing 
the triumph over death—being filled by the Father with joy in order 
that He may accomplish a work for the strengthening of the faith of 
the disciples. 

[2100] (2) But we have not here yafpw and wva consecutively, 
(as above (2097) yyaAAuacaro iva). “For your sakes” intervenes. 
Now “for your sakes” implies that the speaker deszves something for 
the sake of those spoken to. And, in answer to the question, “desiring 
what?” 7é 6€Awv,; the reply would be OdAwv iva mioredonre, “desiring 
that ye may believe.” Hence iva may depend upon @éAw implied in 
&¢ das: “I rejoice for your sakés desiring that ye may believe.” 

[2101] (3) The next clause to consider is “ because (dr) I was 
not there.” (a) This may depend upon “believe.” Then it would 
mean, ‘‘that ye may believe in me because your faith has not been 
shaken at the spectacle of Lazarus dying in my presence when I, you 
might think, could have healed him.” In this spirit, Martha and 
Mary say to Jesus, “If thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died,” and Martha may be supposed to add, ‘‘ Yet even now [though 





ce 


1 [2097.a] ’Ayaddtdouae is never used in the Bible with a to mean rejoice 
(to do).” Once, when meaning “‘ rejoice to do,” it is used with infin. (Ps. xix. 5) 
“‘rejoiceth ¢o run (Spauetv) his course.” For Origen’s comment, see 2689. 

2 Adfapos dmébaver, kai xalpw, bv tpas, wa mioredonte, Ort ovK Hunv éxet. I 
have added a comma after yalpw. 
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the faith of some might have been shaken] I believe that whatsoever 
thou shalt ask from God, God will give thee.” But is it likely that 
Christ would rejoice in the prospect of a belief so negative and frail 
that it depends upon His adsence? More probably, if this were the 
grammatical construction, there would be a latent posé/ive meaning, | 
“That ye may believe Jecause I was not there to save him from death 
and because I shall consequently go thither to raise him from death,” 
i.e. that ye may believe because I shall raise him from death as a 
consequence of my absence. (4) Again, the words “because I was 
not there” may depend upon “rejoice,” the meaning being, “I, 
rejoice—on your account, desiring that ye may believe—because I 
was not there,” ze. “I rejoice that I was not there, not for my own 
sake, not to avoid the spectacle of his death, but for your sakes 
desiring that ye may believe.” 

[2102] (4) On the whole—having regard to John’s frequent use 
of éva to introduce divine preordinance and to the stress laid on 
Christ’s knowledge of all that was happening to Lazarus, combined 
with His.determination to remain at a distance till His “friend” was 
dead—we shall probably come closest to the meaning, if we take the 
‘words as signifying that the Son rejoiced over all the circumstances 
of the death of Lazarus, as He was ready to rejoice over His 
own death, and for the same reason—namely that, in both cases, 
the death would tend to the glory of God by strengthening men’s 
faith in God. We are intended to listen to Jesus as the words 
dropped slowly from His lips, clause by clause. The same shock 
that the disciples would have felt we also are intended to feel, when 
we hear Jesus say, ‘‘ Lazarus is dead, and I rejoice.” Then we are 
to be in part comforted by His affection and in part bewildered by 
“for your sakes.” Then some reassurance follows when we hear 
“in order that ye may believe.” Then we are plunged into be- 
wilderment again by the words “‘ because I was not there.” This is 
what we are to realise as the confused feeling of the hearers at the 
time. But realising it as readers, in the light of subsequent events, 
we are to interpret the oracular words as meaning that the Son 
rejoiced in all that the Father revealed to Him, in the death, and in 
His absence from His friend’s death-bed, for the sake of His 
disciples, and that the death, the absence, and the rejoicing, were all 
ordained for the fulfilment of the divine purpose}. 





1 [2102] Chrysostom’s comment is ‘‘ Died and I rejoice on your account: 
Why, pray, oz your account? Because I foretold [it], not being there, and 
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[2103] In xii. 7 “Ades abriy iva eis Thy yjuepav Tod évradiacpod pov 
Typyjoy avrd, obscurity arises, not from the construction of iva rnpHoy 
“in order that she may keep,” but from the doubtful meaning of the 
context (which will, I hope, be discussed in a future treatise) and 
from the possibility of some corruption’. 


(8) “Ina and Subjunctive, compared with Infinitive 


[2104] In xi. 50 “It is profitable for you (lit.) iz order that one 
man should die for the people,” and in xvi. 7 “It is profitable for 
you (lit.) 7% order that 1 may depart,” iva follows a word that suggests 
a profitable object to be pursued (as explained above 2094). But 
owing to the context, in each case, there is probably a notion of 
preordinance. For this reason, perhaps, ‘va and the subjunctive are 
put into the mouth of the High Priest when he utters the words 
under higher influence than his own (“not of himself”) as being 
a divine decree: but afterwards the evangelist, when referring to 
these very words, uses the infinitive, xviii. 14 “Now Caiaphas was 
he that gave counsel to the Jews that it was expedient that one man 
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should die (ore cuppéper Eva dvOpwrov arobaveiv) for the people. 


(e) Omission of principal verb before i'na 


[2105] As the //ad declares its subject to be the wrath of 
Achilles but adds that the ‘‘ purpose that was being accomplished ” 
was that of Zeus, so, though in reverse order, the Fourth Gospel 
begins with the Logos and God and Light; and then, coming to “a 
man,” indicates that the purpose of the man’s “coming” is to bear 
witness about the Light. To express this purpose the evangelist 








’ 


because, when I shall have. raised [him] up [from the dead], there will be no 
suspicion (ovdeula éorat brroia).”” Theodorus (Cramer ad Joc.) says “I rejoice, He 
says, for your sakes ()udy évexev). For the fact that I was not there will contribute 
to your faith (rd yap uy elval je exe? ouvredéoer mpos Thy mlaTw Ti buerepay) since, 
if (ef uév) Thad been present, I should have healed him while still ailing (dppw- 
crotvra éOepdmevov), but such a wonder as that would have been slight for the 
manifestation of power.” 

1 On xv. 8 év rovTw éd0kdc0n 6 Tarp pou iva Kapmrov mohdy PepnTe, See 2393. 

2 [2104 a] Jn’s preference of iva to the infinitive is illustrated by (@) i. 27 “ 
am not worthy chaz (iva),” contr. with ‘‘ worthy éo” in Lk. xv. 19, 21, Rev. v. 2, 
4, 9, 12, and by (4) ii. 25, xvi. 30, 1 Jn li. 27 xpelay éxew iva, contr. with x. éxew 
and infinitive in Mt. iii. r4, xiv. 16, 1 Thess. i. 8 (comp. Heb. v. 12 Tod duddoKewv). 
_ On the infinitive with vo see 2093 a. 
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uses iva for the first time’. As the man is described as “sent from 
God,” the purpose of the “coming” may be supposed to be that of 
God, not of the man except so far as the man makes it his own as 
well. The Gospel then proceeds to subordinate the “man” to the 
“light” by saying, i. 8 “He was not the light, du¢ [ | order 
that (aN iva) he might bear witness concerning the light.” 

[2106] How are we to fill the bracketed gap? R.V. supplies 
“came,” and perhaps correctly: but the passage should be con- 
sidered with others like it, ix. 3 “Neither did this man sin nor his 
parents, du¢t [ ] % order that? the works of God should be. 
manifested in him,” xiii. 18 “I speak not concerning you all: I | 
know whom (rivas) I chose, dud [ ] 2 order that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled...,” xiv. 30—z “And he [ze. the prince of the 
world] hath nothing in me; dut [ ] 2 order that the world may 
know that I love the Father and as the Father gave me command- 
ment, even so I do, Arise, let us go hence,” xv. 24—5 “If I had 
not done...they had not had sin; but now (viv 8é) have they both 
seen and hated me and my Father; du¢ [ ] 2 order that the 
word that is written in their law might be fulfilled, They hated me 
without a cause.” Similarly 1 Jn ii. 19 “They came forth [z.e. 
originated] from us, but (aA’) they were not of us: for if they had 
been of us, they would have continued with us, but [ | ¢% order 
that they might be made manifest how that they all are not of us.” 

[2107] Attempting to supply these ellipses we may first take 
those passages in which dAAa is preceded by a negative. In these, 
where we can supply a verb by repeating it from the preceding 
context, it will be reasonable to do so: i. 8 “He was not the light 
but on the contrary [was, or was sent, or came| in order that he might 
bear witness concerning the light,” repeating éyévero, OF amectad- 
pévos [Hv], or @AOev, from i. 6—7 (but see 2112): similarly ix. 3 
“ Neither did this man sin nor his parents but on the contrary [he 
was born blind| in order that the works of God should be manifested,” 





1 [2105 a] i. 6—7 éyévero dvOpwros dmecra\uévos mapa Oeod...odTos Oey 
els wapruplay, iva wapruphoy... Comp. Is. lv. 4 ‘I [z.e. Jehovah] have given him 
Jor a witness to the peoples.” 

> “But[ J in order that,” in the whole of this paragraph=daN iva, 

3 [2107 2] The view that é\\d means “but on the contrary [subordinated to 
the light]” and not, “dct still [in some way connected with the light]” is favoured 


by Jn iii. 28 ove,..dAN, ‘not...dud on the contrary,” uttered by the Baptist himself 
about his relation to Christ. 
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referring to the question of the disciples “ Who did sin...that Ae was 
born blind?” (but see 2112). 

[2108] In xiv. 30—31 above quoted, the negative clause “hath 
nothing in me,” means “he finds no sin in me.” The opposite of 
this would be “he finds righteousness in me.” But instead of 
supplying this or any clause, the best plan perhaps is to connect 
together “ But on the contrary...even so I do (otrws moud),” so that 
the meaning is, “Satan does not find sin in me [and constrain me 
to die because of my sin], dut on the contrary—|unconstrained by any 
law of sin or Satan] in order that the world may know..., and even 
as the Father gave me commandment—so J do,” i.e. I act sinlessly 
and voluntarily for His glory. In that case, the principal verb is not 
omitted but is placed at the end of the sentence. 

[2109] In the following instances, where there is no negative 
clause immediately preceding addAa, the context suggests the ellipsis 
of some exclamation of sorrow for sin as being “‘[evil indeed], dus 
yet [ordained] zx order that” some divine purpose, or saying of 
Scripture, may be fulfilled: xiii. 18 “I know that you will not all be 
saved; I know whom I have chosen: [evil indeed] but yet [it has 
So come to pass| in order that the Scripture may be fulfilled.” Similarly 
in xv. 24—5 add means “but still,” and the speaker falls back, in 
trust, upon the fulfilment of “the word that is written in their law” 
as being the only consolation: ‘They have both seen and hated me 
and my Father; dw sti// [it has been so ordained] in order that....” 
The evil is regarded as evil, but as evil resulting in the fulfilment 
of the Law. 

[2110] In 1 Jn ii. 19, where a negative precedes, but at some 
interval, aAAd appears to mean “dud stil/,” and to suggest, in the 
thought of a mysterious and divine justice, some compensation for the 

- defection of disciples: “‘They went out from us, ze. they originated 
from us, but they never really belonged to us. Had they belonged to 
us, they would have continued with us—{[ev¢/, indeed | but [at all events 
an evil working for good | in order that they might be manifested....'.” 





1 [21102] R.V. supplies ‘‘they went out” from what precedes, and takes it as 
“they revolted” or ‘‘ deserted.” ’HERNOov might, in suitable context, apply to 
coming forth” either (a) as sons from a home, soldiers from a camp etc., or (4) as 
runaways, deserters, rebels. Here, the following words, aN’ ovk joa é& hudv, 
rather suggest antithesis, ‘‘ They [at first] came out from us [as children from our 
home, or soldiers from our camp] but they were not really [in heart] belonging to 
us....” For éépxoua: éx, mapa, a6, meaning ‘‘originate from” or *‘ come from,” 
see Jn viii. 42, xiii. 3, xvi. 28, 30, xvii. 8. 

[21104] Origen, however (Huet ii. 410D), commenting on the going out of Judas 
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[2111] There is but one instance of ellipsis with @AX’ iva in the 
Synoptic Tradition. It occurs in Mark alone, and the parallel 
Matthew and Luke are of interest as shewing how such a missing 
clause might be variously supplied. The Three Synoptists, after 
substantially agreeing that Jesus said “I was with you ‘[day] by 
day’ in the Temple and ye did not seize me,” give His following 
words thus: 


Mk xiv. 49 
“but in order that 
(dAX iva) the Scrip- 
tures might be ful- 


Mt. xxvi. 56 
“but (dé) all this zs 
come to pass (yéyover) 
in order that the 


Lk. xxii. 53 
“but (adX) this is 
your hour and the 
power of darkness.” 


filled.” Scriptures of the 


Prophets might be 
fulfilled.” 

Here it would be an extremely weak interpretation, in Mark, to 
repeat the preceding verb, “seize” (so as to make the sense ‘‘ but 
[ye have seized me] in order that”). A better course is to explain 
it as above, as being an exclamation of mingled sorrow and self- 
consolation at the temporary triumph of evil: “[evil and strange] du¢ 
yet, [ordained] in order that the Scriptures might be fulfilled.” 
Matthew takes it so, and expressly asserts that “all this” (rodro 
dAov) came to pass according to divine decree. Luke, on the other 
hand, seems to emphasize the fact that the arrest took place by might: 
“Ye did not seize me by day; dut [now ye seize me by night], this 
is your [appointed] hour, fit for a deed of darkness.” 

[2112] In the light of this passage we must perhaps be prepared 
to say that in one at least of the Johannine instances (i. 8, ix. 3) 
explained above (2107) by a repetition of a preceding verb, John 
may have intended to supply, as Matthew does here, “‘now all this 
came to pass,” so that the meaning of Christ’s reply about the blind 
man (ix. 3) would be, “No particular sin of the parents or of the 
child in any pre-existing condition explains the facts: ‘he whole was 
ordained for the glory of God.” Possibly the same explanation 
applies also to the saying about the Baptist (i 8). It is 
characteristic of John’s style that he so often uses a phrase— 





after receiving the sop from Jesus (xii. 30) says réNeov é&f\Oev amd rod "Inood 
dvddoyov 7@ ’HEAAOov €E judv, apparently illustrating the ‘‘ going out” in the 
Gospel by the ‘‘going out” in the Epistle, and taking the latter as revolt, or 
secession. According to that view, the rendering would be ‘‘ They went out as 
rebels from us. [An evil, indeed, ] dz s¢z// they were never in heart belonging to 


us,” Z.e. but still the evil would have been greater if they had really belonged to us 
and had yet fallen away. 
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perhaps borrowed from the early Greek vernacular Gospel and 
retained in one instance by Mark alone of the Synoptists—that 
leaves the reader in some doubt as to what is alleged to have happened, 
but insists that it happened for a certain purpose. 


(€) “Ina dependent on verb implied in question 

[2113] i, 22 “They said therefore to him, Who art thou (ris €2;)? 
that we may give an answer to them that sent us.” 

ix. 36 “He answered [and said], And who is he, Lord, ¢ha¢ I may 
believe on him ?” 

“Tell us,” and (2157) “thou wilt surely tell me,” may be 
severally supplied before “ that.” 


(7) “Ina with indicative (2690) 

[2114] “Iva with future indicative occurs in vii. 3 ‘7 order that thy 
disciples also shall behold (Gewpyoovor),” xvii. 2 “in order that all 
that thou hast given to him Ae shad/ give (ducer) to them eternal life.” 
This (comp. 1 Cor. 1x. 18 va @yow) is fairly frequent in N.T. But 
I Jn vy. 20 “he hath given to us a mind that we may be recognising 
(iva ywwoxopev)” stands on a different footing, being probably a mere 
misspelling arising from the confusion of o and w (966 a). Compare 
Gal. vi. g—12 Gepicopev (CFG etc. -wpev)...ws Karpov éxwpev (so W.H. 
with NB*, but Lightf. (2696) éxomer)...epyalwpeOa (AB* -omeGa)... 
duwxwvta (ACFG etc. -ovrar). In the context, the writer says “See 
with what large (ayAikous, but B* 7Ackous) letters I have written to you 
with my own hand.” It is possible that the Apostle, like some 
writers in the Egyptian papyri, habitually interchanged o and w; and 
~ early reverence foi the autograph may have preserved some traces of 
the interchange in the best Greek mss. (2691). This however will not 
explain Jn xvii. 3 (ADL etc.) va ywooxovew (ad cognoscant) where 
possibly some scribes took the meaning to be ‘‘so ‘hat they know.” 
In the difficult passage (1673 ¢) v. 20 iva tyeis Oavpatnre (SS “and do 
not wonder”) SL have @avyalere. In xil. 4o Wa py ldwow...xat 
idoopuat avrovs, John follows Is. vi. 10 (LXX, but Sym. ia#7), and so 
does Mt. xiii. 15. Compare Eph. vi. 3 va ed cou yévytar Kai eo 
(which deviates from LXX both of Ex. xx. 12 and of Deut. v. 16). 
This resembles W.H. marg. in Jn xv. 8 wa xapzov...pépyte Kal 
yeryoeo Oe époi payrai—a natural transition, but BDL have yévnode. 

(@) “Ina, connexion of 

[2115] A iva clause generally follows the principal verb, but see 
2108 and comp. xix. 31 (where te occurs with a negative) ot otv 
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> a 7 \ , > , carer x ie: 1 
Tovdator, éret 7. Hv, va py peivy...7qv yap...qpwrnoay tov IL. wa...’. 


The connexion is doubtful in xix. 28 pera rodro eidds 6 “Inaods ore 
nn Tavra TeréAeoTar iva TeACLwWOH 4 ypady A€éyet, Aufa. Chrysostom 
paraphrases thus, «ideas otv wavta memAnpwpéva, A€yer, Aupo, raw 
évraida tpopyreiay tAypaév, apparently connecting the iva clause with 
déye, and the rhythm of the sentence being like that of xix. 31 
somewhat favours this view. If that were correct, the best inter- 
pretation would be that the Son felt the thirst and uttered the 
expression of tt in order that the Scripture might receive its fulfilment 
(not that He deliberately uttered the word in order that a particular 
passage of Scripture might be fulfilled (1722)). But, on the other 
side, Johannine usage decidedly favours the rendering “ knowing that 
all things were now accomplished in order that the Scripture might be 
perfectly fulfilled” —provided that we read what follows in the light 
of these words. Then “He saith, ‘I thirst’” will mean, “{ Knowing, 
I say, that the time had come for the supreme perfection of the 
Father’s will as expressed in Scripture] he saith, ‘I thirst.” The 
writer indicates (1) that all things were accomplished that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled, (2) that Jesus knew this when He 
uttered the words “I thirst.” He leads us to infer that Jesus 
uttered the words as the crown of that accomplishment and with 
a view to that fulfilment. Our conclusion is, then, that according 
to Johannine grammar the tva clause depends on reréAeorar; but, 
according to Johannine suggestion and intention, the iva clause is 
to be repeated so as to depend on Aéye. 





(¢) “INa...1Na 

[2116] Such a sentence as “Jn order that x may come to pass 
an order that y may come to pass” would naturally mean that an 
immediate object x is to be attained with a view to the attainment 
of an ultimate object y—so that the second iva clause would be 
grammatically (though not mentally) swdordinaze to the first. But 
the second clause may be reiterative—y being another form of 
expressing x—“in order that [I say] y may take place,” so that 





1 [2115 a] In this sentence iva pi could not depend on #pmérncav, the principal 
verb, without changing the meaning into ‘‘asked Pilate that the bodies might not 
remain.” But they ‘‘asked ” for something rather different— that their legs might 
be broken and they might be taken away.” The sentence does not give grounds 
for supposing that in ordinary cases (where Wa is used without a negative and 


where no épwray iva follows) John would place a tva clause before the principal 
verb. 
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the second clause is coordinate with the first. In xiii. 34 “A new 
commandment give I unto you, shat (iva) ye love one another—even 
as (xaGws) I loved you, that (iva) ye (ipeis) also love one another,” 
the second clause is reiterative (though amplified by the definition, 
* even as”). 

[2117] This sequence of tva...xa6ds...va (“In order that ye 
should love—[How love?] Even as I loved, that ye should love ae 
suggests that we should arrange in the same way (as being an answer 
to the question “How glorify the Father ?”) xvii. 2 “Glorify thy Son 
that the Son may glorify thee—even as thou gavest unto him authority 
over all flesh, ¢#a¢ all that thou hast given to him, he may give unto 
them life eternal.” According to this view, we may briefly paraphrase 
the latter part of the sentence thus, “ [How say I ‘that the Son may 
glorify thee’? I mean] that the Son may glorify thee by giving 
to others even as thou hast given to him.” It is implied that the 
Father is the Supreme Giver and that the supreme authority consists 
in “giving.” Moreover the highest glorifying of the Father consists ’ 
in giving. Whosoever gives to others, as from the Father, gives what 
he has received from the Father, and glorifies the Father in the 
hearts of those who “see his good works and glorify his Father who 
is in heaven*.” Nearly the same sense might be obtained (but not 
in such accordance with Johannine style) by making the second iva, 
not parallel with the first, but dependent on éwxas, and by taking 
xaOus as, in effect, xat yap, “for indeed”: ‘“Glorify thy Son, that the 
Son may glorify thee: for zzdeed thou hast given all authority to him 
in order that he may give life to others [and that he may thus glorify 
thee].” A third arrangement, to take the second iva clause as 
grammatically subordinate to the first (“that he may glorify thee... 
that he may give unto them eternal life”) would be quite contrary 
to all Johannine thought as well as to the interpretation of the 
sequence in xill. 34. 

[2118] A similar sequence of iva, xa@us, and iva, but followed 
by a third wa, is in xvii. 20—1 ‘But not about these alone do 
I pray but also about them that are to believe through their word 
in me, that all may be one—even as (kas) thou, Father, in me, and 
I in thee, ¢hat [Z say] they also may be in us’, ¢za¢ the world may 





ATIVE Vint O. 
2 [2118 @] xvii. 21 (R.V.) ‘‘That they also may be zz us,” A.V. has ‘* That 
they also may be one zz us,” reading wa kal avrol év ju &v Bow, with NAC?L. 
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believe that thou didst send me,” where the second iva clause 
appears to be reiterative, and coordinate with the first, while the 
third tva clause is subordinate. The same sequence, but perhaps 
not the same connexion, occurs in xvii. 22—3, which, if arranged 
like xvii. 20—1, would run thus, “And I too have given to them the 
glory thou hast given to me ¢ha¢ they may be one—even as (kaOus) 
we (ypeis) [are] one, I in them, and thou in me, //a¢ they may be 
perfected into one, ¢#a¢ the world may recognise that thou didst 
send me and didst love them even as thou didst love me.” The 
sense, however, demanded in the latter passage seems to require 
“T in chee” [not “them”| “and thou in me”—if the words are to 
be arranged thus. If the words are not corrupt, it seems necessary 
to punctuate xvii. 22—3 as W.H., with no pause before xafus: 
“that they may be one even as we [are] one, I in them and 
thou in me, ¢/a¢ [I say] they may be perfected into one.” But, 
even taken thus, the words seem to shew a want of parallelism. We 
seem to need either (1) “that they may be one...[namely] I in them 
and ¢hey in me,” or (2) “even as we are one, [namely] I in ¢#ee and 
thou in me.” The present text seems to confuse (1) and (2)!. If 





SS has a blank in the ms. ‘‘ may be [ ] that the world may believe.” Burk. 
suggests ‘‘a possible restoration” meaning “‘united.” On xdyé see 2127 4. 

1 [2118 6] The passage may have been confused at an early date owing to (1) 
its various possibilities of connexion, (2) the juxtaposition of €N meaning ‘‘in” 
and €N meaning ‘‘one,” (3) doctrinal controversies as indicated by Epiphanius 
(Haer. lxix. 19 and 69, 743 A and 793 8B). Clem. Alex. quoting xvii. 21—23 as 
“gospel” and as ‘‘the Lord’s utterance,” says (140) “Eva ev avrov [2.e. roy Ocdy] 
Neyer, “Siva mavres &v wor Kabds av, marep, év éuol, Kay & col: iva Kal adbroi év 
qylv & Ol...... wa dow ev, kabws huets Ev, éyw év adrots kal od év éuol, va Got TeTE- 
Aecamwevor eis Ev.” But in the whole of this quotation there is nothing that contains 
a statement that ‘‘ God is one,” unless in o¥, mdrep, év and od év, Clement read & 
for év. é& éuol might perhaps be taken to mean ‘‘ one with me,” as els is used with 
a dat. by Plutarch (JZor. 1089 A) ‘having drunk from one and the same cup with 
[that of] Epicurus (é« puds olvoxdns ’Emixodpw merwxéres).” Origen uses év dua 
in connexion with the passage, (Zxhort. ad Mart. 39) ‘‘ Become worthy of becoming 
one with (rod &v yevéoOar dua) Son and Father and Holy Spirit, according to the 
Prayer of the Saviour saying ‘ 4s 7 and thou are one (‘Qs éyw kal od & éoper) that 
they may be (?) one with us (iva kat advrot év huiv év dot, where “ deest év in edd. 
Wetst. et Ruaei”).’” Here the last words may mean ‘‘in us” or “‘one in us,” or— 
if & takes a dat., like 7d atré6—‘‘ one and the same with us.” So Origen speaks 
of (Céels. viii. 12) rd’Eya kal 6 rarhp & oper, cal rd év edx7 elpnudvov brd Tod 
ulod Tod Deod év 7B, ‘Qs éyd kal od &v éomev. 

[2118¢] Although the text of Clement, in the extract given above, now quotes 
Jn xvii. 21—3 as in A.V., it is not at all certain that he did so in the original text 
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the text is correct, the best plan will be to take “I in them and 
thou in me” as an appositional se explaining the meaning of 
“one” in “that they may be one.’ 

[2119] The underlying thought is, perhaps, as Clement says, that 
“one” means “God,” and that the indwelling of God is the sole 
cause of unity. But how can God the Father dwell oe men? 
Only if the Son dwells iui men. If the Son dwells “in” men, and 
the Father dwells “in” the Son, it follows (spiritually as well as 
logically) that God the Father dwells in men, which means also that 
unity dwells in them, so that they are one. Probably this is the 
meaning: but the precise text and the precise grammatical ex- 
planation of it, must, at present, be given up as unascertainable. 

[2120] The following instance has been placed last, out of order, 
Owing to its special character, xv. 16 “Ye chose not me, but I chose 
you, and set you [in the vineyard] shat (iva) ye might go [the] way 
[that I go] (1659—60) and [that ye] might bear fruit and [that] your 
fruit might abide—¢hat (iva) whatsoever ye ask the.Father in my 
name he may give you.” ‘Fruit,’ as always in John}, means the 
vintage or harvest of souls, which elsewhere the Apostles are said to 





of his work. A long extract would naturally be conformed by scribes to the 
canonical text. They would take more pains about it than about a short quotation 
or allusion. Origen (De Princig. i. 6) quotes xvii. 22, 23 correctly, but, later on, 
he mixes up xvii. 24, 21, 22, giving, as part of the quotation (7d. ii. 3. 5) ‘and 
that, as Zand thou are one, these also may be one 2 ws (? one with us),’’ and, later 
still, (2d. iii. 6. 1) “‘and that as thou and I are one, they also may be one in(?) us,” 
where Jerome confirms Rufinus in his translation of this quotation of Origen’s 
(Clark transl. vol. ii. p. 264). Epiphanius, too, quotes as a saying of Jesus (Haer. 
743 A) ‘‘and the saying, ‘ he two of us are one, that they also may be one? (kal &r1, 
Oi dv0 év éower va Kal abrol év dow)” and (2d. 793 A) ‘‘ Make them that they may 
be in me (? one with me) as /a/so and thou are one (rolnoov abrovs va dow év éuol 
ws Kaya Kal od év écpev)” and (2d. B) “ the two of us are one (oi Ovo & écpev).” 

(2118 2] xvii. 22—3 is thus given by W.H....tva dow év xadws jets &v, ey év 
avrots Kal ob év éuol, but by R.V. ‘‘ that they may be one, even as we [are] one; I 
in them and thou in me,” SS begins a new sentence at xvii. 23 thus: ‘‘...that they 
may be oneeven as we areone. J shall be with themand thou with me,” introducing 
the new sentence with ‘‘I.” Similarly Migne prints both @ (which has ‘‘ Et ego 
in illis”’) and 6 and f (‘‘ Ego in eis”). Many Gk and Lat. authorities ins. éouev 
before éyw. All these facts indicate early differences of connexion. It may be 
worth noting that a, 6, and f, have (at the end of xvii. 22) ‘‘sicut e¢ nos,” ¢é 
“quomodo e nos ”—facts that suggest confusion between kaOws, kat ws, and ws Kat. 

1 [2120 a] iv. 36, xii. 24, xv. 2—16. Comp. Rom. i. 13. To an Apostle, it 
was ‘‘gain”’ to die and be with Christ, but it was (Phil. i. 22) ‘‘ fruit” to live and 
gain souls for Him. 
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“reap,” but here they are said to “bear” it as a vine-branch bears 
its clusters’, 

[2121] The question is, Why does not the sentence end with 
“that your fruit might abide,” z.e. that the Church of Christ might 
be spread? Is not that worthy to be the ultimate object? Is it not 
bathos to say to Apostles “‘” order that (iva) the Church of Christ 
may be spread—zx order that (iva) your prayers may be answered” ? 
It certainly would be bathos if we did not assume the last words to 
mean “in order that your prayers for more fruit and for more 
gaining of souls may continually be answered.” Thus taken, the 
clause is not bathos. It reminds the Apostles that the more they 
succeed, the more they must remember that their success depends 
on God’s answer to their prayers, and—since divine answer to 
human prayer depends on human unity with divine will—on the 
oneness of their will with His. According to this view, the meaning 
is, “ Zhat ye may save souls—/hat [J say] your prayers for the souls 
of men may ever be heard®.” 


(x) Kadds 

(a) Suspensive 

[2122] Kaéws, when suspensive, keeps the reader’s attention in 
suspense till he reaches the principal verb later on, e.g. “even as 1... 
so do ye”; when supplementary or explanatory, it follows the verb 
(“Do ye...even as I”). Ka@ws is never used suspensively in 
Matthew. Luke uses it thus thrice in the Double Tradition, where 
the parallel Matthew has wozep etc.® John has suspensive kaOus 





1 [21204] It is hardly possible that @épnre can mean ‘“‘carry home as 
vintagers.” Apart from other reasons, the freq. xaprwov gépe in the context 
applied to (xii. 24) the grain of wheat, (xv. 2, 4, 5) vine-branches, precludes this. 

2 [2121a] Comp. 1 Jn v. 15—16 ‘If we know that he heareth us what- 
soever we ask, we know that we have the petitions that we have asked of him. If 
any man see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, he shall ask....” In xv. 16, 
if the 2nd wa is subordinate to the rst, the meaning is ‘‘77 order that by saving 
souls, ye may acquire apostolic strength 27 order that your prayers for souls may 
be still more completely heard.” This would be in accordance with the law, ‘‘ He 
that hath, to him shall be added.” So, he that gains ‘‘ talents” for his Master, 
may be said to gain them ‘‘in order that” he may gain more. But the coordinate 
interpretation is more in accordance with Johannine usage. 

3 [2122a] Lk. vi. 31 Kadws (Mt. vii. 12 mdvra ody boa édv) OédeTe...... TovelTE 
avrois duolws, xi. 30, xvii. 26 Kadws éyévero...... (Mt. xii. 40, xxiv. 37 Wo7ep). 
Mk i. 2—3 may possibly be suspensive. Lk. xvii. 28 has duolws Kadws....... 
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about a dozen times, always in Christ’s words, and mostly indicating 
a correspondence between the Father and the Son, or between the 
Son and those whom the Son sends}. 


(8) Followed by kai or karo in apodosis 


[2123] “Aven as” in protasis naturally prepares the way for 
“precisely so,” “altogether so,” “al(l)so” in apodosis (“even as you 
do, he a/so will do”). In the Johannine Gospel, exhibiting the 
correspondence between the Father and the Son, as proclaimed by 
the latter, and between the Son and the children of the Father, cases 
of this idiom are necessarily frequent, and, in particular, “ Zven as 
he [the Father] does...7 also (xéy#) do.” In English, there is no 
ambiguity except that we may not feel quite sure whether “also” is 
intended to suggest “besides” or “in precisely the same way.” But 
in Greek, where “also” is represented by xa, which regularly means 
“and,” the words will be manifestly liable to ambiguity, if the sense 
admits of the rendering “ Aven as he does...and [even as] I do.” 
Kaéws followed by xéy# occurs in the following five instances :— 

[2124] (1) vi. 57 “Even as the living Father sent me and J 
(kayo) live on account of (da) the Father, Ze also (R.V. so he) that 
eateth me (xal o tpwywv pe)—he also [I say] (kaxetvos) shall live on 
account of me.” Here R.V. agrees with A.V. in rendering kay 
“and I,” but Chrysostom and Severus of Antioch both render it “so 
J,” and this makes good sense: ‘“‘ Even as the living Father sent me, 
so I live on account of the Father” [i.e. so J, corresponding to His 
will, live (2297 foll.) merely to do His will, or on* His account|, “and 
he that eateth me shall [in the same way] live on account of me?.” 








u [2122 2] Kadds in i. 23, vi. 31, vil. 38 (? 2129), xii. 14 introduces (or follows) 
Scripture, and is supplementary, but is suspensive in iii. 14, v. 30, vi. 57 (Chrysost. 
agst. R.V.), viii. 28, x. 15 (2125—6), xii. 50, xiii. 15, 33, 34, XIV. 27, 31, XV. 4, 9, 
xvii. 18, xx. 21. In vi. 58, ‘‘/Vot as the fathers died [shall ye die],” the verb 
should probably be supplied after od KaOds (as in xiv. 27 ov Kadds 6 Kbopos dldwow 
éyc@ d(5wy), and in that case xa@dés would be suspensive. In v. 23 it does not 
introduce Scripture, and it is supplementary ; but it may possibly be evangelistic 
comment, not words of the Lord (2066 4). 

2 [2124 @] See Cramer and Chrysost. ad loc. £@ éyw obrws ws 0 Iarip. 

The words might, in theory, be connected with what precedes: vi. 56—7 
6 Tpywv mov Thy cdpxa Kal mlivwy pov 7d alua év éuol mever Kayo ev avr@, Kabds 
dmésreév pe 6 fav marhp Kaye §& dia Tov warépa. But it would be against the 
suspensive usage of xa@ws, and is in other respects improbable. In the next 
instance, however, R.V. treats caus as non-suspensive. 
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[2125] (2) Kafws is taken as explanatory (not suspensive) by 
R.V. in x. 14—15 “I am the good shepherd; and I know mine 
own, and mine own know me, even as the Father knoweth me, 
and I know the Father; and I lay down my life for the sheep’.” 
But the generally suspensive use of xafws in Christ’s words, up to 
and beyond this point in the Gospel*, would suggest that it is to be 
taken as in A.V., “As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the 
Father, and I lay down my life for the sheep.” It is true that there 
is an attractive symmetry and equality in a kind of double proportion 
between four terms in R.V. “ Z know mine own and mine own know 
me, even as the Father knoweth me and J know the Father.” More-— 
over A.V. may have been somewhat influenced by inferior mss., 
which alter “mine own know me” into “I am known by mine.” 
But still there is something to be said for the view of Chrysostom, 
who says that “the knowledge is ot egual” between the shepherd 
and the sheep but that it zs “equal” between the Father and the 
Son®. 

[2126] According to this view, there would be (one might 
suppose) a distinct pause after the words “mine own know me,” 
while Jesus is preparing to teach His disciples for the first time what 
is implied by personal knowledge. ‘This has not yet been mentioned 
by Him, though He has spoken of knowing “concerning the 
teaching whether it be of God,” of knowing “the truth,” and even 
of knowing “that I AM*” According to the Greek doctrine, 
summarised in the epigram at Delphi “ Know thyself,” the knowledge 
of one’s own nature was the highest knowledge. According to the 
Synoptic doctrine of Christ, some knowledge of one’s own defects 
(the beam in one’s own eye) was but a rudimentary preparation 
for “seeing clearly” to help one’s neighbour. According to the 
Johannine doctrine, the highest knowledge of all was that knowledge, 





1? Hyd elurd mouty 6 kadbs, kal ywookw Ta €ud Kal ywoKovol me Ta eud, KaABds 
ywhoKke pe 6 TaThp Kayo ywwokw Tov TaTépa, Kal Thy Wuxi pov TLOnu bmep TOv 
TpoBaTwv. 

? [2125 a] Kaéwés supplementary—apart from quotations of Scripture (2122 4)— 
is almost confined to the Last Discourse (2128—382). 

3 Chrys. (Migne) (reading as A.V.) "Axovgoy ri émipyaye* Kal yuwiorw ra ena, 
kal ywwokouar Vd TOV EUSV...... Hira, wa wh ris. yvaoews toov 7d wérpov vouions, 
dkovoov mwas diopOotrar avTd Ty émaywyn’ Twdoxw ra éud, pyot, Kal yweoKkowat 
bro tay éuay. ~AAN ovk ton | yr@ouss aAAQ Tod ton; "Et rod Tlarpds cai éuod. 
"Eke? yap, Kaus ywoone me 6 Warhp, kayo ywooxw Tov Marépa. 

+ vii. 17, vill. 28, 32. 
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or understanding, between the Father and the Son which, in some 
mysterious way, implied self-sacrifice: “I know mine own and mine 
own know me. [But what is this ‘knowing’? Itisa mystery to be 
perceived through experience, and to be felt and acted on, not to be 
expressed or comprehended in mere words]—Even as the Father 
knoweth me so I too know the Father and [this knowledge is the 
reason why] I lay down my life for the sheep.” 

[2127] (3) In xv. 9 (R.V.) “ Zven as the Father hath loved me, 
J ulso (xdys) have loved you: abide ye in my love!,” (A.V.) “As the 
Father hath loved me so have I loved you,” W.H. txt places only 
a comma before “abide,” so that the meaning would be “Even as 
the Father loved me and J loved you, abide in (uetvare év) my love.” 
But, if that were the meaning, might not John have marked the 
apodosis by inserting “ye also” (meivare kal vueis)?? And is not 
R.V. (and A.V.) more consonant with the general meaning of kayo 
in these sentences, and with the fact that John says “abide in my 
love” (not “in our love”)? (4) In xvii. 18 “ Aven as thou didst 
send me into the world, 7 a/so (xd) sent them into the world,” 
BV eandeA: Vicagree:iny “As! thou. ever ssoncd.” « Ino (5) xx. cer 
“Zven as the Father hath sent me, Z a/so (kay) send you,” R.V. 
and A.V. have “ As...even so send I you.” A comparison of the five 
instances confirms the view that A.V. is right in (2) and that in each 
of the five cays should be rendered “I aéso,” or, more idiomatically, 
Seven sori? 


(y) Supplementary* 

[2128] Outside Christ’s words, supplementary xaOws occurs early 
in the Gospel in the phrases ‘‘even as Isaiah said” and “even as it 
is written,” and, later on, “even as it is written” and “even as is 
the custom’.” But, in Christ's words, the earlier portion of the 





be 


1 Kadws iydrncévy me 6 marnp, Kayo duds nydrnoa, (marg. Hydrnoa:) pelvare 
év TH aydry TH Eu. 

* [2127a@] Comp. xiii. 15 ‘‘ For I have given an example to you that, eve as I 
have done to you, ye also (kab bets) may do,” xiii. 33 ‘‘ And even as I said to the 
Jews I say #o you also (x. tuiv)” (comp. xiii. 34). 

8 [21274] In xvii. 21 ‘‘in order that all may be one—even as thou, Father, in 
me, (?) I also in thee—in order that they also may be...... , the connexion is 
doubtful (2132 2). It may be an exception. But it is quite consistent with John’s 
style that the words “even as thou [art] in me, so [am] I in thee,” may be a 
parenthetic explanation of the divine unity implied in ‘‘ One.” 

4 This section includes doubtful cases. 

5]. 237N1. 31, Xi. 14, Xix. 40. 
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Te raat Se becomes Oe SRN Og eg ee 
Gospel affords hardly any instances. The first is v. 23 “that all 
may honour the Son even as they honour the Father.” There are 
some indications (2066 4) that this may be evangelistic comment. 

[2129] (?) vii. 37—8 “If any man thirst let him come unto me 
and drink: he that believeth on me—even as the Scripture said— 
rivers from his belly shall flow, of living water.” Here it is im- 
possible to tell what passage or passages of Scripture the writer has 
in view (1722 2), and whether “even as” refers to what precedes or 
follows. Perhaps the most probable “Scripture” is Isaiah’s invita- 
tion “Ho every one that thirsteth come ye to the waters,” with the — 
context describing the fertilising of the wilderness as the result of the 
Word of God?. “He that believeth on me (ze in the Word)” 
appears to be parallel to “If any man thirst [z.e. for the Word]”; 
and “the Scripture” may refer to what precedes (¢.e. the “‘thirsting” 
or “ believing”) as well as to what follows (ze. the “flowing” or 
diffusion). We cannot confidently say that xa6us here is suspensive 
or supplementary. — 

[2130] In xiii. 34 ““A new commandment give I unto you that 
(iva) ye love one another—even as I have loved you, that (iva) ye 
also love one another’,” R.V. txt and A.V. agree in making xa@ws 
suspensive. If the second “that” had been omitted, xafws would 
be manifestly suspensive (‘Even as I...so ye”). As it is, after 
giving the simple precept “that ye love,” the writer seems to repeat 
it emphatically in order to define the nature of the love of the 
brethren for one another and to shew its correspondence to the love 
of the Son for them: “that ye love one another—[Z mean] even as 
J have loved you, that ye also love one another.” It would be very 
weak to take xa6us supplementarily and the last clause as a mere 
repetition, “that ye love one another as I have loved you—that ye 
also [I say, likewise] love one another.” 

[2181] The last quotation, shewing an emphasis laid upon the 
nature of the New Commandment of Christ, prepares us to find 





1 Hdy ris dua épxéoOw mpbs me kal rwérw. 6 mioredwy els eué, Kabds elev n 
ypapy, roramol éx THs KouNias avTod pevaovow datos <Avros. 

2 Ts. lv. 1—13. 

3 [2130 a] "Evrodjy Kawwhy Sldwme tuiv wa dyamare dddjdouvs Kabvs Fydrnoo 
iuas wa Kal tues dyamare dAdpdouvs. W.-H. have a comma after dAd*ous. 
R.V. marg. gives the last clause as “that ye also may love one another,” apparently 


meaning ‘‘ 27 order that ye may love”’ (2094). But that does not interfere with the 
suspensive nature of xaOds. 
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Him defining the future love that the brethren are to have for one 
another by reference to the past love that He has had for them: 
“love one another even as J have loved you.” And, as a fact, in the 
Last Discourse, the hitherto almost invariably suspensive construction 
is occasionally exchanged for a supplementary one, eg. xv. 10 “If 
ye keep my commandments ye will abide in my love even as I have 
kept the commandments of the Father and abide in his love,” 
xv. 12 “This is my sieges hk that ye love one another even 
as I have loved you.” Of the same character are the next four 
instances of xaws in xvii. 2, 11, 14, 16. 

[2132] This is not unnatural. As long as Christ is looking 
forward to His work on earth, He impresses on His disciples the 
truth that, “evex as” this or that is in heaven, so He will do, or zs 
doing, this or that on earth. But when His work on earth is on the 
verge of completion, He refers to it (after the manner of Jewish 
references to Scripture, “even as it is written”) mentioning it as an 
accomplished fact, a new Law for His disciples, “obey even as I 
have obeyed,” “love even as I have loved.” And this view prevails 
in the Last Discourse except when He is looking forward to the 
future on earth, not now for Himself, but for His disciples (xvil. 18 
and xx. 21), “Even as the Father hath sent me Z a/so send you”— 
which is the last instance of all’. 


(xi) Kat 
(a) Kal in narrative (Hebraic) 


[2133] The opening words of the Bible exhibit a frequent Hebraic 
use of “and,” e.g. ‘And the earth was...amd darkness was...and the 





1 [2132 a] The occasional difficulty of distinguishing suspensive from supple- 
mentary xKa0dés may be illustrated by xvii. 2r—2, punctuated by W.H. thus, 
va mavres év Gow, KaOws ot, waThp, év éwol Kaya év col, iva Kai avrol év july Gow, 
wa 6 Kécuos TioTey...Kdyw Thy Sdéav ny SédwKds por Sédwka avrots, va wow é&v 
Kadws qmets ev, eyo év avrots kal od év éuol, iva dow TeTedeLwpevor els ev, va yuo 
0 Kéomos.... Here W.H. differentiate their punctuation, making the former clause 
apparently suspensive but the latter supplementary. Some reasons for this migh 
be alleged, based upon rhythm and possibly on the use of «dyin the first sentence: 
but the difference is extremely subtle. 

[21324] In the Epistle, xa@ws (total g) is sometimes suspensive, ¢g. il. 27 
‘¢ And even as he taught you, abide” (1915 iii 4) ; sometimes supplementary, e.g. 
iii. 23 ‘‘That we may love one another eve as he gave commandment.” Its most 
noticeable use is in the phrase ‘‘evex as he,” where He means Christ, always 
expressed by éxeivos (2382), in passages bidding Christians do, and be, ‘‘ even as” 
their Lord (ii. 6, iii. 3, 7, iv. 17). 
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spirit of God moved...and God said...and there was light...avd God 
saw the light...avd God divided the light...azd God called...and the 
darkness he called...azd there was evening avd there was morning.” 
Bruder, referring to this use of xa‘ as “in oratione historica ex 
simplici Hebraeorum narrandi modo},” shews, by his tabulations, 
that John uses it very rarely as compared with any of the Synoptists. 
The short Gospel of Mark has it more than 400 times®, John less 
than 100 times. It may be said that John does not deal much with 
narrative, but mainly with discourse. That holds good also of 
Matthew, and in some degree of Luke, so that it does not explain . 
John’s abstinence. 

[2134] Besides, if we take the first and the last chapters of John, 
both of which consist almost wholly of narrative, how are we to explain 
that in the last chapter, consisting of twenty-five verses, Bruder gives 
the Hebraic «ad as occurring only once’®, whereas in the first twenty-five 
verses of the first chapter we have about eighteen instances? For 
example, the Prologue begins “‘...avd the Word was with God and 
the Word was God...anvd without him was not anything...amd the life 
was the light...avd the light shineth...azd the darkness apprehended 
it not.” The usage continues even when the writer brings us down 
from the Word to the testimony of John, ‘‘ Azd this is the testimony... 
and he confessed and he denied not...avd they asked him...anzd he 
saith...azd@ he answered” etc. The explanation is probably this. 
In the opening of the Gospel John follows the style of the opening 
of Genesis, not in affectation, but with a symbolism natural to him, 
sympathetically describing what was “in the beginning” of spiritual 
Being, as Genesis describes what went on in the beginning of 
material creation. But after the Resurrection, when the Apostles 
are receiving their morning meal before going forth to convert the 
whole world, Greeks as well as Jews, “all things are become new,” 
and the old-world Hebraic style is thrown aside. The Johannine 
use of xaé in narrative, meaning “and” (as distinct from “also,” 





1 [2133 a] He inserts by error cai (for érc) in i. 16 and omits kal in i. 4 Kal 7 
fw) jv. His list refers the reader elsewhere for the special phrases kai éyévero, 
kal ora, kal (50%. But these are not Johannine phrases. If they were included, 
John’s abstinence from kaf would appear still more clearly. Some of Bruder’s 
instances might be otherwise classified ; but his statistics suffice as.a rough test. 

2 [2133 4] Of course, this is in part explained by the predominance of narrative 
in Mk. Mt. has it about 250, Lk. about 380 times. 

3 xxi. 19 Kal Toro elroy eye. 
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“even” etc.) seldom if ever causes ambiguity and: calls for no 
detailed comment. The following sections, which will deal with Kai 
in speech as well as in narrative, will confine themselves almost 
entirely to cases where the meaning is ambiguous or obscure, or 
where the precise emphasis is doubtful. 


(8) Kai connecting affirmation and negation 


[2135] In Hebrew, “and” is frequently used where English 
would use “and yet” or “but.” John adopts this usage in many 
cases, especially where one of the clauses connected by “and” has 
a negative, or a word implying a negative :—i. ro—r1 “The world 
was made through him avd [ yer] the world knew him mot. He came 
unto his own [house] azd [ ye/] his own [household] received him 
not,” iil. 11 —12 “That which we have seen do we witness and [ vet] 
our witness ye receive zot....I told you and [ yet| ye believe zot,” 
iti. 32 ‘‘What he hath seen and heard, this he witnesseth, and [ yer] 
his witness o one receiveth,” vii. 19 “Hath not Moses given you 
the law, and [ yet] none of you doeth the law?” vii. 30 “They sought 
therefore to seize him, and [ yet] no one laid his hand on him because 
his hour had not yet come,” viii. 49 “I honour my Father and [ yet] 
ye déshonour (aripaere) me” (where a. has a negative force), vill. 54—5 
“Of whom ye say that he is your God, and [ yet] ye know him zoz,” 
vill. 57 “Thou art of yet fifty years old and [ yet] thou hast seen 
Abraham?” ix. 30 “Ye know zot whence he is and [ yet] he hath 
opened mine eyes,” xiv. 9 “ Have I been with you so long, and [ yer] 
knowest thou me wo¢, Philip?” xiv. 24 “He that loveth me not 
keepeth ot my words and [ yet] the word that ye hear is not mine 
but the Father’s who sent me,” xvi. 32 “There cometh a time....and 
ye shall leave me alone; and [yet] I am xot alone, because the 
Father is with me,” xx. 29 “Blessed are they that have zot seen and 
[ yet] have believed.” 


(vy) Kai = “and yet” 

[2136] Kad is thus used in some cases where both the connected 
clauses are affirmative, or affirmatively interrogative (‘is it not?”), 
but the sense implies contrariety: ili. r9 “The light hath come.... 
and | yet] men loved the darkness,” iv. 20 ‘Our fathers worshipped 
in this mountain, avd [ yet] ye say that in Jerusalem is the place....,” 
vi. 49 “ Your fathers did eat the manna...and [ yet] they died,” i.e. 
and yet it did not save them from death, vi. 70 “‘Did not I choose 
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you the twelve, and [yet] one of you is a devil?” ix. 34 “Thou wast 
altogether born in sins avd [yet] thou teachest us!” x. 39 ney 
[therefore] sought again to seize him, and [ yet] he came forth from 
their hand,” xi. 8 “The Jews but now were seeking to stone thee 
and { yet] thou goest thither again !” 

[2137] Contrast the Hebraic ‘‘and,” used in the manifestation of 
the risen Saviour to Mary Magdalene, with the Hellenic “however” 
used in the manifestation to the Seven Disciples :—(1) xx. 14 “And 
she beholdeth Jesus standing ad [ yet | knew not that it was Jesus,” 
(2) xxi. 4 “Jesus stood on the shore; the disciples did not however , 
(od pevror) know that it was Jesus.” 

[2138] Perhaps the construction with “ad” is sometimes pre- 
ferred by John because he wishes to emphasize the mystery of the 
ways of Providence. At all events, on two occasions, after saying 
that people wished to seize Jesus, or that He was teaching in the 
Temple, (vii. 30, viii. 20) “avd no man” arrested Him, he adds 
“Because his hour had not yet come.” But elsewhere, when there is 
no such reference to the “hour,” he does not use the Hebraic 
construction: vii. 44 “Now some wished to seize him, dur [7m spite 
of that] (4XX’) no man laid hands on him.” 

[2139] Whatever his motive may be, the statistical fact is un- 
deniable that the phrase “and no one” (kat ovde’s) (unbroken by 
intervening words) is not often (perhaps only thrice) used by 
John in what we should call its natural sense, z.e. additively or 
consecutively, eg. “My Father...is greater than I, azd no one is 
able to snatch them out of my Father’s hand’.” More frequently 
(about six times) it may mean “ avd yet no one.” 

[2140] The same rule does not apply so frequently to the 
Johannine use of “and not,” which is used in varied contexts, 
eg. ‘A little while avd ye behold me ot,” ‘They have taken the 
body of the Lord azd we know ot where they have laid him,” 





1 [2139 a] Jn x. 29. The text and the translation are doubtful (see 2496 4). 
The preceding context has the words (x. 28) ‘‘they shall assuredly not be lost... 
and no one (kal o¥...Tts) shall snatch them out of my hand.” The other instances 
are viii. 33, xvii. 12. On iii. 13 see 2141. [In xvi. 22 ‘‘and your joy xo one 
taketh,” the phrase is broken by the intervening words.] In xvi. 5 the meaning 
may well be ‘‘ You are full of sorrow at the thought of my departure and yet not 
one of you (kal obdels é& buGv) asks me whither I am departing.” ‘‘ And nothing” 
occurs thus in vii. 26 ‘‘ Is not this he that they seek to kill? And yet (cal) see! he 
speaketh openly and nothing (kal ovdév) do they say to him.” It might be fairly 
maintained that the ‘‘ yet” implied in the preceding kat runs on to the second kat. 
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“Thou knowest all things avd hast mot need,” “Ye have neither 
seen him and ye have zot his word abiding in you.” Still, the 
instances in which “and not” is, or may be, adversative, slightly 
exceed the non-adversative’. Nor is it fanciful to say that this curious 
Johannine characteristic reflects the writer’s view of the world 
—its double nature of light and darkness, its disappointments, 
incongruities, and pathetic paradoxes, which he feels to be often 
expressible better by an ‘‘amd” than by a coarse, commonplace, 
obtrusive “dut”: “He was in the world azd—the world knew him 
not,” ‘ He came unto his own, azd—his own received him not.” 


(8) Special instances of kai= “and yet” 


[2141] This general preponderance of adversative meaning must 
weigh in the interpretation of particular passages of which the mean- 
ing is disputed, e.g. i. 5 “The light shineth in the darkness and [ yer] 
—the darkness apprehended it not” (1443, 1735 efoll.) [instead of 
“and the darkness overcame it not”]. In iii. 13 “If I told you 
earthly things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe [ze ye will 
assuredly zot believe] if I tell you heavenly things? And [yet] no 
man hath ascended into heaven except him that descended out of 
heaven...,” the meaning appears to be, “Ye will ot believe and yet 
the truth is told you by him who alone knows the truth.” In 
v. 39—40 (“Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think to have in 
them eternal life, and they are they that bear witness concerning me, 
and [yet] ye have no desire (kat ov OéAere) to come unto me that ye 





1 [2140 2] This conclusion is reached by reference to ov’ in Bruder (1888) and 
by examining instances of kal oJ. An examination of the same phenomena, under 
the same heading, in Luke, reveals very different results. In the ffrst place, John 
uses of mbdre frequently than Luke does in the proportion of about 4% to 28— 
a testimony to John’s predilection for contrasts and opposites. In the next place, 
whereas John exhibits this predilection even more in his Prologue than in the rest 
of his Gospel, Luke does not use cai od adversatively till the end of his sixth 
chapter in the words of Christ, “‘ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, azd [yet] do not the 
things that I say?” Subsequently he uses it fairly often, mostly in words of Christ, 
or in parables, or in passages where he follows the Synoptic Tradition, especially 
in such antitheses as ‘‘ They desired to see and [yet] they saw not,” ““He came 
seeking and [yet] he found not,” “‘ They shall seek and [yet] they shall not be able 
to find ” etc. 

[2140 4] In his first six chapters Luke freely uses the additive “and not,” i. 7 
‘“‘and they had xo child,” ii. 43 ‘‘ asd his parents knew ot,” ii. 50 ‘Sand they 
understood of,” iv. 2 ‘and he ate nothing.” Later on, in Luke’s adversative 

instances, there is probably not one that presents any ambiguity. 
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may have life”) “ye search...and” is more probably correct than 
“ Search...and” (2489 (i)). 

[2142] In vii. 27—8, the Jews first declare that they know the 
origin of Jesus, implying that consequently He cannot be the 
Messiah, “But [as for] this [man] we know whence he is, whereas 
(8é) the Messiah—when he comes, no man is to know whence he 
is.” Jesus replies, apparently repeating their assertion of knowledge 
as an exclamation of His own, and shewing its falsity: “(lit.) Both 
me ye ‘know’ and ye ‘know’ whence I am! And [ yet] I have not 
come from myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye know not,” 
z.e. “Ye say ye know my origin, and yet I come from Him who is 
Truth whom ye know not!?.” 

[2143] In x. 35 “If he [David] called them gods...and [if] the 
Scripture cannot be broken,” the meaning might be “and [if never- 
theless, in spite of so difficult a meaning] the Scripture? cannot be 
annulled.” But ov, before 8ivarai, may be regarded as dé in a.dvvatos, 
and xat ov dévarar may be regarded as differing little from a parenthetic 
advvarov dé. And this perhaps is the best view : “If the Psalmist called 
them gods—and [all know that] the Scripture cannot be annulled— 
how can ye accuse me?” 

[2144] In some cases the choice between “and” and “yet” may 
be called a mere matter of taste, as in the following :— 


Mt. vi. 26 (A.V.) Lk. xii. 24 (A.V.) 
“,..they sow not neither do they “..they neither sow nor reap... 
reap...yet (kai) [R.V. and] your and (kai) [R.V. and] God feedeth 
heavenly Father feedeth them.” them.” 


Isaiah vi. 9 


Re Ve LXX and Mt. xiii. 14 (R.V.) 
“ Hear ye indeed dut (Heb. vaw, “By hearing ye shall hear and 
“and”) understand not.” (comp. Acts xxviii. 26 “and”) 


shall in no wise understand.” 





1 [2142 a] "ANG Todrov ol6auev wb0ev early: 6 Se Xptoros bray €pynrar ovdels 
ywaoke: wodev éorly. “Expagev oby...\éyov Kae olSare cal ofSare mdbev eiul: Kat 
am éuavrod odk EAnAVOa, GAN ori adnOvos 6 méuwas me, dv tpuets ovdk oldare. ‘*Both 
me do ye know’? is intended to reproduce the ambiguity of the original which may 
be either exclamatory or interrogative. Ovd5are repeats oldayev ironically. Comp. 
ix. 29—30 ‘** We know not... * Ye know not...” 

2 On 7 ypadr, see 1722 2. 
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[2145] Apart from all questions of taste it is certain that our 
Lord, speaking in Aramaic, used the ambiguous vaw, capable of 
meaning “and” or “and yet,” and certain also that any Greek 
translators of Aramaic Christian traditions or of Hebrew Gospels 
would have the alternative of rendering vaw, when used in the latter 
sense, either literally by xai or freely by words meaning “but,” 
“however” etc. There results a reasonable probability that John, 
writing many years after the circulation of the Synoptic Tradition, 
which seldom uses the Hebraic xaé in the sense “and yet,” 
deliberately resorted to it as one of many means of forcing his 
readers to reflect on the many-sidedness of the Lord’s doctrine 
and on the occasional inadequacy of the letter of the earliest 
Gospels to reproduce the living word. Whatever may have been 
his motive, or motives, the fact remains that he uses—with a 
frequency and boldness unparalleled in the Synoptists—the Greek 
additive conjunction in a non-Greek adversative fashion to introduce 
adversative clauses with a suddenness that heightens the sense of 
paradox, thus: v. 43 “I have come in the name of my Father and 
—ye do not receive me,” v. 44 “ How can ye believe, receiving glory 
from one another and—the glory that comes from the only God ye 
do not seek?” vi. 36 “Ye have both (xa) seen me and—ye do not 
believe,” vii. 36 “Ye shall seek me azd—ye shall not find.” 


(e) Kai introducing an exclamation 


[2146] Kai occasionally introduces an exclamation that may be 
treated as a question, implying incongruity with a previous state- 
ment: ii. 20 “This temple was built in forty-six years: and [| yet] 
thou (emph.) («at o¥) in three days wilt raise it up!” vill. 57 “Thou 
art not yet fifty years old, and [ yet] thou (unemph.) hast seen 
Abraham (emph.) (kai *A. édpaxas ; Marg. kal "A. éwpaxév ce)!” xi. 8 
“The Jews but now were seeking to stone thee, and [ yet] again thou 
(unemph.) goest thither?!” 





1 [2146 a] In i. 16 “‘ From his fulness did we all receive, ad grace for (dv7t) 
grace,” the xai does not mean ‘‘namely,” or “‘ that is to say,” but ‘‘and, what is 
more,” ‘‘and indeed,” or ‘‘yea” (see dvrl, 2284—7). There is probably no instance 
in Jn where cal means ‘‘namely.” ‘‘Receive” is used absolutely (comp. 1315 and 
Aboth i. 3, 4, 7 etc.), and «al introduces a new statement about the nature of the 


reception. 
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(f) Kai meaning “also ” 


[2147] Koi defore a noun or pronoun, corresponding to our 
“also” after a noun or pronoun, is sometimes used by John to 
predicate again, what has been predicated before, about a different 
person or thing’. Where “not only” precedes’, attention is called 
to “also,” and there is no ambiguity or obscurity. But the meaning 
is liable to be missed in passages where the previous predication is 
implied (not expressed) or expressed at a considerable interval, e.g. 
vii. 3 “Depart to Judaea that thy disciples also (iva kai oi p. cov) 
may behold thy works,” z.e. ‘“‘ Here in Galilee, among thy countrymen, 
and kinsfolk, thou hast no disciples worth mentioning : go to Judaea, 
where thou hast disciples, that they a/so may behold thy works®*.” 
In xii. 10 “But the chief priests took counsel that they might kill 
Lazarus adso,” the reference is to xi. 53, the meaning being, in 
effect, “I have said above (xi. 53) ‘From that day forth therefore 
they took counsel that they might kill him [Jesus]’: now I say that 
they included Lazarus a/so in their plans4” 


(n) Kai in Apodosis after 4, ei, Kaw etc. in Protasis. 


[2148] This construction is frequent in John because he dwells 
on the principle of correspondence between the visible and the in- 
visible, between the incarnate Son below and the Father above: 
v. 19—26 “For what things soever he [¢.e. the Father] doeth, these 
the Son also (kai 6 vids) likewise (6uotws) doeth....For as the Father... 
raiseth up, so (ovrws) the Son also (kai 6 vids) quickeneth....For as 
the Father hath life in himself so (odrws) to the Son also (kat 76 vig) 
gave he to have life in himself,” viii. rg (comp. xiv. 7) “If ye knew 





+ [2147] This construction is most freq. in Lk. In Jn it is about as freq. as 
in Mt. 

? [2147 4] ‘* Not only,” ov, or pu), udvor (adv.), Jn v. 18 before verb, od udvoy 
édve, elsewhere before noun, xi. 52 ox bméep Tod vous pdvor, comp. xii. 9, xiii. 9, 
xvii. 20. This precise constr. (Bruder) does not occur in the Synoptists exc. 
Mt. xxi. 21. When Mt. iv. 4, Lk. iv. 4 quote Deut. viii. 3 ‘‘ Not by bread alone,” 
they have ov éx’ dprw uwdvy (adj.) (as LXX). In Jn xi. 52—xvii. 20, o} and pédvoy 
(adv.) are always separated, ‘‘ ot for the nation alone,” “not because of Jesus 
alone” etc. 

8 [2147 c] Comp. Rom. i. 13 ‘that I might have some fruit in you also (kat év 
buiv)—as also (ka@ws kal) in the rest of the nations,” where ‘in you also” would 
not have been quite clear unless the writer had added the subsequent words to 
make it clear. 

* [2147 7] Kal, meaning ‘“‘also,” is preceded by 8¢ in ii. 2, ili, 23, xviii. 2, 5, 
18, xix. 19, 39, xxi. 25 [But in ii, 2 5¢ kal may mean ‘“‘now both...”’]. 
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me, ye would know my Father also (x. tov 7. pov),” xii. 26 “ Where 
Tam there shall be my servant also (x. 5 dudxovos 6 éuds)}.” 

(@) Kai ymeic 

[2149] Kal tpeis, iuas etc., meaning “ye also,” “you also” etc., 
is so frequent in John’, that the frequency almost suffices of itself to 
determine the sense in xiv. 19 “...but ye behold me: because (drt) I 
(emph.) (éyw) live, ye also (kat vets) shall live.” Here R.V. marg. 
gives “and ye shall live.” But this,—whether rendered “ve behold 
me...avd ye shall live,” or “‘ because I live and [because] ye shall live” 
—makes very weak sense. R.V. txt makes perfect sense and 
accords with Johannine usage. In xvi. 21—22 “the woman hath 
sorrow...and ye (R.V.) therefore (otv) have sorrow,” might, and 
probably should, be rendered “ye also therefore have sorrow,” since 
kat implies correspondence, and not mere addition. 

(c) Kat in Crasis 

[2150] Kaé is always combined by crasis with éys (freq.), with 
€uot (once, xvii. 6), and with éué (twice, vii. 28, xvi. 32) except in 
antithesis xv. 24 kal éué kal rov warépa pov. It is combined with 
éxet in xi. 54, but not in ii. 12, iii. 22, vi. 3. With the masculine 
€xeivos it is always combined, except in xix. 35 on which see 2383. 
For xav, see 2160. 


(x) K&ketnoc® 

[2151] After a subject expressed by a participle, éxetvos is some- 
times used appositionally for emphasis, ‘‘ he and no other,” and where 
kat is prefixed to it, the meaning is “he also,” or “he in the same 
way,” or “he on his side” etc. :—vi. 57 “He that eateth me, he also 
(xaxetvos) shall live on account of me,” z.e. just as I live on account 
of the Father (see context) ; xiv. 12 ‘‘ He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall Xe also (kaxeivos) do,” ze. as well as I myself. 
In vii. 29 “I am from him (zap’ avrod) and he (emph.) sent me 
{kakelvds pe améoredev)” the «ai is probably additive, and the 
meaning is that Jesus comes not only from the presence of the Father 





1 [2148 a] On the possibility of ambiguity when xal, after a clause with caOds, 
may mean ‘‘also” or ‘‘and,” see 2123, and on xa0ws followed by xdy# in particular, 
see 2124—7, 

2 vii. 47, ix. 27, xill. 14, 15, 33, 34, Xiv. 3, xv. 20. On viii. 38 Kal dpeis ody... 
qrovetre, See 2193—4 and 2359. 

3 [2151.a] Kal éxetvos never occurs exc. in xix. 35, where NA read kdxelvos 
(2383). In xvii. 6, NA xal éwof—here with CD—again differ from W.H. kdol. 
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but also by His express sending, “and he, and no other, sent me’.” 


In x. 16 “And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them 
also («dxeiva) must I bring...,” the meaning might be (theoretically) 
“and them must I bring,” but John’s predilection for asyndeton, and 
the appropriateness of the meaning “also” here, indicate that xai is 
emphatic, not additive. The only other instance is xvil. 24 “that 
where I (emph.) am they also (xaxeivor) may be together with me 
(mer éuod),” ze. “that they, as well as I, may be there”; the phrase 
per éu0d suggests that they are to be not only in the same place but 
“together” in mind and spirit. 

(A) Kai, “also,” connexion of 

[2152] Kai, “also,” before nouns and pronouns, has been dis- 
cussed above. But xai, “also,” before a verb, is sometimes liable 
to be confused with «ai before the subject of the verb. Thus, da 
TovTO Kal vrnvTnTEV avT® O OxXAos might be confused with dia rodro 
umyvrncey avTe Kat 6 dxAos. Yet the former means (1) “For this 
cause the multitude went a/so to meet him,” z.e. besides doing, or 
having done, something else, it did this additional act. The latter 
would mean (2) “But there went to meet him the multitude a/so,” 
z.e. the multitude, as well as Christ’s disciples, or companions. 

[2153] This distinction is ignored by A.V. in xi, 18 61a rovro 
Kal umyvtnoev avT@ Oo oxAos, where A.V. has “for this cause the 
people also.” R.V. has “for this cause a/so the multitude,” which 
would naturally mean “for this cause as well as for other causes.” 
But the words ought to mean that the multitude, desedes doing other 
things (e.g. noising abroad the raising of Lazarus) also, or actually, 
took the extreme course of organizing a procession in Christ’s 


2? 


honour, z.e. “went also to meet him,” or “actually went to meet him”. 
(un) Kai “also” in vill. 25 
[2154] There is great difficulty in vill. 25 “They therefore said 
unto him, Who art thou? Jesus said unto them, [In] the beginning 





1 [2151 4] Asyndeton (‘‘He also”) is less probable here. If that were the 
construction, the sentence and its context would mean “‘I (egh.) know him 
because I (anemph.) am from his presence: he, on his side, sent me.” 

2 [2153 a] Possibly A.V. may have considered that cal represented a distinction 
between two multitudes, (1) xii. 12 6 8xAos wod’s, which came out of Jerusalem, 
(2) xii. 17 6 dydos 6 Wy per’ avrod dre Tov A. ébdvnoev...which accompanied Jesus 
info Jerusalem, and which is said to have (zd.) “testified.” John does distinguish 
between these two multitudes. But «ai here has nothing to do with emphasizing 
the distinction. 
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whatever I also speak unto you (rHv apxnv ote Kat adr vp, 
punctuated by W.H. txt interrog., marg. affirm.).” Chrysostom’s 
explanation is as follows, “Now what he means is to this effect, 
Liven at all to hear the words that fall from me ye are unworthy, 
much more are ye unworthy to understand also who I am}.” Cramer 
quotes Cyril thus, “I am justly punished, says | He], because I made 
a beginning even of [receiving] word[s] from you, because I have 
addressed to [you] aught of the things that know [? eldoTwN 
? €01KOTWN “that seem likely”] to profit [you] and took counsel 
[how] to deliver [you], I have been counted thus cheap in your 
estimation®.” It will be observed that the two do not agree. 
Chrysostom apparently takes ryv dpxyv as bdws, “at all,” but Cyril 
takes it as “beginning.” Chrysostom’s interpretation would require 
ov, Or ti Kai, Or some negative context, which is found with THV 
apxnv when it means “at all” (“never at all,” “not at all” ete.) 

[2155] As regards 67, Chrysostom apparently takes it as the 
neuter pronoun (“that which I even speak,” paraphrased by him 
as “the words that fall from my lips,” rév Aoywv tav map’ éu0d) : 
Cyril takes it as “because” (“because I made a beginning ”). 
Neither of them takes dr interrogatively. Of the instances alleged 
by Westcott here for interrogative é7., one is probably corrupt, and 
two are not parallel to the instance in question*. Even if the inter- 
rogative use in Mark could be proved, it would be alien from 
Johannine usage (2231 c—e). 





1 [2154 a] “O 6é Aéyer rovoréy éott: Tod ddws dKxovew Trav Noywr T&v map’ éwod 
dvdévol éore, unre ye kal mabey boris eye elu. 

* [21544] Cramer ad loc. Alkaia mdoxw, pyolv, re Kal débyov map vier 
eronodpny apxiv, bre mpoomepdyykd te T&y eldbrwv (2) wperetv, Kal Ovacw few 
€Bovrevoduny, evrehys otirw AeNbyouar map’ duiv. Perhaps there should be a full 
stop after dpxv. Cramer also has a comment (resembling Chrysostom’s) quoting 
the text as “ray dpxiy 6 rt kai NadG buiv, worrd exw Trap’ judy Nadel Kal kplvew. 

® [2154] It is very doubtful whether such a negative could be implied here 
from the tone of the answer (‘‘[You ask me who I am. I give you no reply. 
I tell you not] at al even that which I say [much less that which I am]”). 

[2154 7] No negative v.r. is given by Alford. SS (Burk.) has ‘The chief [is] 
that I (e7gh.) should speak [myself] with you,” @ “‘initium quod loquor vobis,” 
6 “inprimis quia loquor vobis; cum...,” @ ‘“‘initium quoniam et loquor vobis,” 
J “principium quod et loquor vobis,” ga¢. and mm. ‘principium, quod loquor,” 
eand Vulg. ‘‘principium qui et loquor vobis.” 

4 [2155 a] In Mk ix. 11, 28, dri is preceded by émypdrwv, and the best transla- 
tion would probably be an affirmative—é7c or Aéyovres dre being simply used to 
introduce the statement—‘‘They questioned him saying, ‘The scribes say Elijah 
must first come. [How is that?’],” ‘‘They questioned him saying ‘ We could not 
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= 


[2156] If dr is a relative pronoun the meaning would seem to be 
that Jesus identifies Himself with that which He speaks, ze. with the 
words which, as He says (xii. 48), “shall judge” those who reject 
Him. Then, perhaps, the cai may be explained with reference to what 
precedes—where He has said to the Jews, “If ye believe not that 
T am”—so that the meaning is, “[Z am] that which I also speak.” 
From an ordinary person, this would mean “I am as good as my 
word.” From a prophet, it might mean “I am the messenger of 
God, nay, the message of God.” But coming from the Logos—who 
is both the Word and the Act of God, the Messenger of righteousness 
and justice and also the Righteous Judge Himself—it implies a 
unique and mysterious identity between the Personality and the 
Word. As John the Baptist says (i. 23) “Z [am not to be accepted 
as the son of Zachariah the priest, or on any other personal grounds, 
but as being] @ voice (¢yo pwry),” so Jesus says “I am [not to be 
accepted as the Son of David, born at Nazareth, or Bethlehem, but 
as being] that which also I speak from the first,” z.e. the Logos, as 
He had spoken it from the first, consistently’. 


(v) Kat meaning “{indeed], and...?” 

[2157] In ix. 36 “And who is he, Lord, that (2113) I may 
believe in him?” the question (uttered by the blind man whom 
Jesus had healed) follows the words, “Thou believest [dost thou 
not] in the Son of man?” The man is startled by the unusual 





cast it out. [How was that?].’” In both cases, the question is implied in the 
tone, and in the verb “questioned,” which makes all the difference. In Mk ii. 7 
diadoyifouevor ev Tals Kapdlas adrGv, Th obros of'rws Nade?; W.H. print 67: only in 
marg., and Swete gives, as the authority for it, only B (whose authority is weak on 
insertion and omission (2650) of 0) and one cursive. See 2231d—e. 

The adv. dpx4v (and riv dpxjv) when meaning ‘“‘at all” appears always 
(Steph.) to have a negative context expressed or implied. It is implied in Clem. 
Hom. vi. 11 thal rhy apy Siaréyouas ze. ob de? SadréyerOar. Comp. 2d. xix. 6. 
Without a negative, it means ‘‘at the first,” as in Gen. xli. 21, xliii. 18, 20, and 
Just. Mart. Aol. § 10 (d2s). 

1 [2156 a2] So Nonnus, Ts od wédews; Kal Xpiords avlaxer, drre wep buiy HE 
dpxis ddpigov, Exwy vypiOua dixdgew. This, though probably not an actual utter- 
ance of Jesus, may be a Johannine and mystical paraphrase of something expressed 
differently by the Synoptists, according to whom, Jesus expressed His desire to go 
back to the ‘‘ beginning” of things, before the Law of Moses was given “‘ because 
of the hardness of men’s hearts.” He also said that His ‘‘words” would ‘‘never 
pass away.” He claimed for “the Son of man” that He was ‘‘ Lord also of 
the Sabbath.” Combining these statements we shall arrive at a claim on the 
part of the Son of man to identify Himself with the Father’s Law or Word. 
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phrase (‘believe in the Son of man”), and he craves additional 
explanation ‘(Thou sayest this] azd [thou wilt surely tell me] who 
ishe?” Somewhat similarly in answer to Christ’s startling statement 
about the spiritual disability attendant on riches, the disciples reply, 
“(Thou sayest this] axd—who [then] can be saved?” Probably, 
later on, John finds a parallel and a contrast between this question 
asked by a believer and the question asked by the unbelieving Jews, 
(xii. 34) ‘‘Who is this Son of man?” and the surprise of the former, 
together with his readiness to believe in what surprises him, brings 
out clearly the nature of the man’s faith. He is ready to believe 
in anyone that Jesus bids him believe in. In effect—before Jesus 
had spoken—he already believed, heart and soul, in Jesus as a 
divine incarnation of kindness and power. 


(E) Kai édn (See also 2513—5 (i)) 


[2158] In Isaiah x. 22 “For ¢hough thy people Israel be as the 
sand...only a remnant shall return,” LXX has xal édv yévyra. 
St Paul, for x. € yévyrar, has (Rom. ix. 27) éav 7 (A.V. “chough,” 
R.V. “zf”). Probably St Paul used éay with the consciousness that 
the apodosis gave it the meaning “even if,” and LXX intended xal 
to mean “even.” In an author like John, much given to asyndeton, 
there is an antecedent probability (in doubtful cases) that «at éav 
would mean, not “and if,” but “even if.” 

[2159] Kai édy occurs as follows; viii. 16 “I judge no man, 
(R.V.) yea, and if I judge (kat edv xpivw dé éyw), my judgment 
is true” (A.V. “and yet of I judge”). Perhaps, “yea, even if I 
judge”; xii. 46—7 (R.V.) “I am come...that whosoever believeth 
on me may not abide in the darkness. And 7f (kai édv) any man 
hear my sayings and keep them not, I judge him not,” better, 
perhaps, ‘“Zven if any man hear and disobey, I judge him not”; 
xiv. 3 (R.V.) ‘And if («ai éav) I go and prepare a place for you, 
I come again, and will receive you...,” better, perhaps, “Zven if 
(or, And even if) I go...[yet] again do I come.” There is great 








1 [2157 a] Mk x. 26, Lk. xviii. 26 (Mt. xix. 25 rls dpa). So Xen, Cyrop. v. 
4. 13 *‘ ‘You are passing over a still greater marvel.’ ‘[Jsdeed] and what might 
that be (kal ri 6) ro07 éoriv;)?’’’ And, in reply to Cyrus’s orders as to the 
drawing up of soldiers for an attack, an officer replies (20. vi. 3. 22) ‘‘ [deed] 
and do you think we shall be strong enough (Kal doxoduév oo, épn, & Kipe, ixavds 
éfew)...?” Similarly, in English we might have “ ‘Give him what he asks.’ 
‘ And where am I to get it?’’’ So xal ras, freq. (Steph. 2305 B). 
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difficulty about the whole of this passage, but it seems to mean 
“T should not myself call it going on a journey (opevopar) but going 
back to the Father (irdyw): however, to use your word, even if 
I do ‘go,’ yet I will return ” (2080—6). In the Epistle, xat éay occurs 
twice. It is used with indic. in r Jn v. 15 Kat éav oldamev “and if we 
know” (see 2515 (i)). R.V. “and if” does not seem adequate to the 
meaning in 1 Jn ii. r—2, “I write...that ye sin not. Grant however 
that one sin (kat éav tis dpapty) we have a Paraclete.” It is not 
meant that we have no Paraclete if we do not sin. The meaning 
is, “Even if we do sin [/e¢ us remember that] we have a Paraclete.” 


(0) Kan 

[2160] Kay occurs four times in John and means “even if” 
certainly in viii. 14, x. 38, xi. 25, and possibly in vill. 55, (R.V.) 
“But I know him [ze. the Father]; avd if I should say (xay cizw) 
I know him not, I shall be like unto you, a liar.” It is true that xav 
means “and if” in Luke, and in the Mark-Appendix’; and three 
Johannine instances are hardly enough to establish the necessity 
of a similar meaning in the fourth. Yet, having regard to the 
instances, so far as they go, and to the frequency of asyndeton in 
John, and to the extraordinary force and abruptness of the thought, 
the balance of probability inclines slightly toward the latter rendering: 
“T know him. ven t I say I know him not—[what then ?] I shall 
be a:har.” 


(7) Kai.,.Kai, “both...and” 


[2161] In vi. 36 “But I said unto you that ye (umemph.) have 
both seen [me] and [yet] do not believe,” éAN etrov diy dre Kat 
éwpdxaré [we] Kal od morevere, A.V. has “ye also,” which would 
require kal vues. R.V. omits “doth.” The word “doth” increases 
the abruptness of the paradox, as in xv. 24 (where R.V. inserts it) 
“they have do¢h seen and hated both me and my Father’. ” Possibly 





1 [2160a] Kav, in Mk v. 28, vi. 56 means “though it were but,” z.e. ‘‘merely,” 
in Mt. xxi. 21, xxvi. 35, ‘Seven if.’ But in Lk, xii. 38, xili. 9, Mk-App. [xvi. 18], 
Jas v. 15 (on which see Mayor), it means ‘‘and if.’ This evidence, so far as it 
goes, favours the view that John would always use the word in one sense as is 
the case in Mk, Mt., and Lk. 

* [2161 a] In vi. 36, we is om. by almost all authorities exc. BD, prob. because 
the scribes did not understand that the reference was to vi. 26 “not because 
ye saw signs” combined with vi. 29 “this is the work of God that ye deléeve.” 
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R.V. omits it here because it is contrary to English idiom, and 
because the paradox is expressed by rendering the second xat “and 
[ sates ” This however does not give the suspensive force of the first 
kai, which might be freely rendered “though” (“though ye have seen 
me ye¢ ye do not believe”). 

[2162] This uaape is almost peculiar to John in N.T. Other 
books use xad...«aé to represent (1) the same verb applied to two 
nouns, ¢.g. Stealind both the blind and the lame’,” or (2) the same 
noun or pronoun applied to two verbs, e.g. “he began doth to do and 
to teach.” But these and other instances (‘both hungering and 
thirsting,” and even “both to be filled and to be hungry*”) are unlike 
the Johannine coupling (with “and [yet]”). Sometimes also John 
couples, not opposites, but correlatives, or correspondent statements 
like that of St Paul, “God doth raised up the Lord and will raise up 
us*,” where the text suggests that Redemption is one great fore- 
ordained plan including past and present. Thus the Voice from 
Heaven says xii. 28 “I have doth glorified and will again glorify,” ze. 
as it was, so it shall be. 

[2163] ix. 37 “Thou hast doth seen him and he that is speaking 
with thee is he‘,” is the reply of our Lord to the man born blind, 
asking who “the Son of man” is, in whom he is to believe. Jesus. 
does not at once say, as to the Samaritan woman, “J ¢hat speak unto 
thee am he.” ‘The words “Thou hast seen him” coming to the 
blind man from Jesus, who had just made him “see,” and whose 
voice he would recognise, could hardly fail to be clear. The blind 
man could hardly think of asking, “But of all those whom I have 
seen since I received sight a few hours ago, which is he?” Perhaps, 





The former implies that the Jews had ‘‘ seen” the Messiah manifested by “ signs” 
the latter, that, in spite of this “seeing,” they still did not “ believe” and needed 
to be commanded to “ believe.” 

1 [2162 2] Comp. Mk iv. 41 ‘‘(?) doth (R.V. even) the wind and the sea,” sim. 
Mt. viii. 27. Luke in the parall. (viii. 25) by a difference of order (kat rots dvéuous 
émirdcce: Kal TH dart, not Kal rT. dvéwors K. T. Vdart) perh. indicates that he takes 
kat...ckal as “ even...and.” 

? [21624] Phil. iv. 12 ofda Kal ramewotoOa, olda kal mepiccevew is interesting 
as shewing the Apostle in the act of writing kal ram. kal mepioo. and then changing 
his mind, inserting ofda: as Lightf. says, cal ramewofca was ‘‘ shaped in antici- 
pation of the cat mepiooeve which follows.” 

3 [2162.c] x Cor. vi. 14 6 6é Beds Kal Tov Kiprov jryeupev Kal huds é&eyepe? (B 
eéjryerpev). B’s reading would mean that ‘‘ God 4o¢h raised up the Lord and (ipso 
facto) raised up us,”’ as part of one plan. 

4 Kal édépaxas avrov cal 6 NadGy pera cod éxelves éorw. 
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therefore, Chrysostom has not chosen the right epithet in calling the 
clause “obscure’.” But it is purposely preparatory and incomplete— 
as though beginning from the physical and passing to the spiritual. 
As, after the feeding of the Five Thousand, the Saviour says (vi. 63), 
“The flesh profiteth nothing, the words that 7 have spoken to you 
are spirit and are life,” so, after the healing of the blind man, Jesus 
does not say, “I that healed thee am he,” but describes the Son 
of man as “He that is speaking with thee.” Ue thereby suggests 
another aspect of the Messiah. He is not only the Healer, but also 
the Speaker of the words of God’. 

[2164] Ka/ is not immediately before the verb in xvii. 25 (lit.) 
“QO righteous Father, Joti (xaé) the world did not recognise thee— 
but I (éyo 8é) recognised thee—and these (kal obror) recognised that 
thou didst send me.” Here the first xaé is intended to keep the 
reader in suspense, aware that the meaning is incomplete®, and 
perhaps the sentence starts with the simple antithesis, “ Whereas (ka‘) 
the world did zot...on the other hand (xai) these did.” But the 
sentence is broken by a parenthesis (“but I recognised”) and this 
perhaps suggests the reason why “these did [recognise],” namely, 
because the Son imparted to the disciples His power of recognition— 
so that a new connexion is introduced, “but I did and consequently 
these did*.” 

[2165] These words (xvii. 25) resemble—spiritually, though not 
verbally—the saying in the Double Tradition, “I confess unto thee, 
O Father...because thou hast hidden these things from the wise... 
and revealed them unto babes. Yea, Father, for so it hath seemed 





1 Chrys. Ovx elev, Hyd elu dda péoos ére kal brecradpévos. Kal édpaxas 
avtév. Todro ért ddndov nv: did Td cadéorepoy emryyayev’ ‘O NadGv mera ood, 
éxeivés éoTt. By wéocos he seems to mean ‘‘going half way.” 

2 Comp. vi. 68 “Thou hast the words of eternal life,” which implies “‘ Thou 
art the Saviour.” 

3 [2164a] As a rule, cai 6 kécuos, in such a position as this, would mean 
“¢ Even the world,” and in some contexts it would make good sense to render 
it thus, ‘‘ Avex the world, even God’s own creation, did not know Him”; 
but this would not be appropriate in a context where “the world”’ is clearly 
regarded as an enemy. 

4 [21644] See 21626 on Phil. iv. 12. In Jn xvii. 26, the words kai éyvpica... 
kal yvwplow might begin a new sentence (like xii. 28 kal éddtaca...xal mdédw 
(o&dow) ‘I have do¢ made known...and will make known,” and this hypothesis of 


asyndeton is more in accordance with Johannine style than the hypothesis of xal 
*“and” repeated thrice after kal ‘* doth.” 
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good in thy sight.” There, too, the context says that no man 
knoweth the Father save the Son and he to whom the Son reveals 
Him. So, we might paraphrase the Johannine “7vighteous Father” 
as meaning substantially “I confess the righteousness of that which 
hath seemed good in thy sight.” The Johannine antithesis between 
“the world” and “these” corresponds to the antithesis between 
“the wise” and “babes.” Also the parenthesis ‘“‘But I knew thee” 
followed by “‘and these knew that thou didst send me,” suggests— 
what Matthew and Luke express—that the knowledge of the Father 
is peculiar to the Son and to those who receive the gift from the Son. 
The xaé in the Fourth Gospel supplies the connexion between 
“hiding” from the “wise” (ze. “the world” meaning “the worldly”) 
and the revealing unto “babes” (ze. the little ones of Christ, whom 
the Fourth Gospel calls “‘these”). The two are parts of one plan. 
In John, “hiding” and “revealing” are expressed by “not knowing ” 
and “knowing.” The thought is the same as in Matthew and Luke. 

[2166] In xxi. 24, odrds éorw 6 pabytis 6 Kai paptupdv wept 
Tovtwy Kat 6 ypawas tatra is the reading of B, On the context, 
see 2169 and 2429—35. It would be against Greek usage to 
suppose that this means, “he that both testifieth and wrote,” 6 Kai 
paptupav Kat ypawas. In B, therefore, we must take the first cai as 
“also”: “This [z.e. the beloved disciple above described] is the 
disciple that a/so [besides seeing the Saviour in the way described 
above] testifieth concerning these things,” z.e. he not only saw the 
Saviour but testifies to what he saw% After these words the 
evangelist continues, ‘and the one that wrote these things,” making 
a pause after rovrwy and deliberately separating the two statements. 
As a tule, an apostle would “testify” and his amanuensis or 
interpreter would write (as in the case of St Paul’s Epistles): but 
in this case the “beloved disciple” did both*. 





1 Mt. xi. 25—7, Lk. x. 21—2. 

2 [2166 a] ‘‘ These things” may perhaps not refer to the whole of the contents 
of the Gospel, but to the events just described, like radra in xii. 16 (2621—2) : 
Codex a has “de Jesu” and ¢ ‘‘de ihm,” but these are perhaps confusions of ‘‘ de 
his,” read as ‘‘de ihs.” 

3 [21666] Kat would naturally be omitted by scribes before waprupav because 
it would seem to them, if genuine, intended to mean ‘‘both”’: and this it could 
not mean. If we omit it, the rendering will still be as above, only omitting the 
emphatic ‘‘also,”’ 

[2166 ¢] If we adopt the two marginal readings of W.H. and assume [6], in the 
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(p) Kai rép : 

[2167] Kai yap occurs in John twice. Once avroé intervenes 
(iv. 45 kal adrot yap 7AOov, “for they a/so went”) perhaps receiving 
special emphasis from its intervention (2692). The other instance is 
iv. 23, “For the Father also (kai yap 6 maryp) seeketh such for his 
worshippers (rovovrous fLytet tovs mpooxvvodytas avrov),” R.V. txt 
“for such doth the Father seek to be h, w.,” marg. “for such the 
Father adso seeketh.” This rendering (“for...also”) is more probable, 
here, than “for indeed.” Kal yap may mean “ for indeed ”—empha- 
sizing the cogency and truth of a causal proposition—zhen there is. 
no noun or pronoun that comes close afterwards. But where there is 
such a noun or pronoun the force of xai is to emphasize it, as in 
“For I also am under authority’.” Taken thus, the words are 
appropriate as a reply to the Samaritan woman, whose tone suggests 
that she may have thought it a mark of weakness in man, much more 
in God, to “seek,” since “seeking” implied want and need?. Mark 
records a saying of the Son about Himself, “ For the Son of man also 
(kai yap 6 4. 7. a.) came to be a minister®.” John here records 
a similar saying of the Son about the Father, and with the same 
conjunction, ‘“ or the Father also (kai yap 6 7.) seeketh*.” 


On xat,..d€ see 2076, and on ovre...xaé see 2258—9. 


(c) Kat omitted between two adjectives 


[2168] Such collections of adjectives as we find in the Pastoral 
Epistles (2 Tim. iii. 2 foll.) “Self-loving, money-loving, boastful, 
haughty etc.” are not to be found in John, where two contiguous 





second, to be part of the text, the translation will then be ‘This is the disciple 
that also testifieth concerning these things, the [disciple] that also wrote....”? But 
the possibilities of combining various readings are so numerous that it is not worth 
while to enter into further detail. 

' [2167 a] Mt. viii. 9, Lk. vii. 8. Comp. Mt. xxvi. 73 ‘* for thy speech a/so,” i.e. 
besides other suspicious circumstances, Mk x. 45 ‘‘for the Son of man also,”’ i.e. 
He as well as others, not exempting Himself from the duty of common men, 
Lk. vi. 32 ‘‘ for sinners a/so,” i.e. as well as the righteous, ete. 

» [2167 4] Christ had said to her “ Gzve me to drink” and had then perplexed 
her by saying that He could give fer to drink. The evangelist here represents the 
Son as saying ‘* Give,” just as a father might say to his children ‘Give me your 
hearts,” and just as God is represented in O.T. as saying to Israel ‘* Seek ye my 
face””—thus ‘‘seeking” them—in the hope that they may reply ‘‘Thy face, O 
Lord, will I seek.” 

Saville ee 4 Jniv. 23. 
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adjectives may. always. be explained: by special circumstances. In 
Xll. 3, vdpdov motes (1736 d) (perhaps intended to suggest an inward 
symbolical meaning) may be taken as a compound noun followed by 
mohutiov. In xvil. 3, o€ Tov povov aAnOivdov Oeov may be illustrated 
by Rom. xvi. 27 pov cop@ ed, where povos perhaps implies (1895, 
‘2664 a) an adjective (“One”) and an adverb (“uniquely”). It is 
characteristic of John that, instead of saying “the last and greatest 
day of the feast,” he should say (vii. 37) “‘ Now on the last day—the 
great one [too|—of the feast (év 8& rH éoyarn nyepa—rh peyakn—rhs 
éoptis),” adding ‘the great one” as a parenthetical remark’. 
(xii) Méy, pévror 
_. [2169] The Johannine use of pé is interesting mainly in its 
bearing on the question whether oidamey in xxi. 24 may have been 
taken by Chrysostom as oiéa pev, on which point see 2429—35. 
Apart from vii. 12 of wey edeyov...aAXox [dé], and xi. 6 Tore pev eweuvev 
..€etTa peta TodTO, it is generally followed by 8¢, as in xix. 24 of pev 
ovv orpaTiotal...iornkecay dé, XIX. 32 TOD pev mpurov...éri dé Tov ’L., 
XX. 30 7oAAG péev ody k, adda...tadra dé. In x. 41 “Iwavys pev onpetov 
éroincey ovdev, ravta dé doa eirev “Iwavys repi rovrov ahyOy jv, the 
antithesis suggested by the beginning of the sentence is “John on 
the one hand did no sign, but this man, who was predicted by John, 
has fulfilled all John’s predictions”—but the subject is changed in 
order to emphasize zavra. The two remaining instances of pév are in 
words of the Lord, xvi. 9 epi apaprias pév...zepi Stxavoovrys d€...7epl 
(2077) dé kpioews, and xvi. 22 x, ipeis ody vov pev dvmnv éxete* wadwy de 
dona buds, where, in strict regularity, the second verb should have 
continued in the second person (“but hereafter ye shall rejoice”), 
but the writer passes off to the cause of the future joy. 
[2170} Meévro occurs nowhere in the Synoptists, but five times in 
John. In iv. 27 “No one, however, said, What seekest thou?” and 
-in xx. 5 “He did not, Aowever, enter in,” a feeling of reverence is 
suggested : in vii. 13 “No one, However, spake freely about him,” the 
reason is added—“ owing to the fear of the Jews.” In xii. 42—after 
having said “they did not believe”—the evangelist says “yet 





1 [21682] Some Latin translators have been perplexed by the Gk article and 
by taking éopr7 as feast-day; a has “in novissima autem magna die festi Judaeorum,” 
but 4 ‘‘in novissimo autem die magno ac solenne,” ¢ “in die autem novissimo 
magno die festo,” ¢ and ff ‘‘in novissimo autem die (f+ illo) magno diei festi,” 
SS ‘‘and on the great day of the feast.” : 
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however (ops yévror) even of the rulers many believed in him, but 
owing to [fear of] the Pharisees they did not confess him.” In xxi. 4 
“‘Jesus stood on the beach. The disciples, however, did not know 
that it was Jesus” is the only remaining instance’. Reviewing the 
whole, we may say that pévrou is never used except where the context 
indicates prevention of some action by fear, or reverence or 
some mysterious restraint. As bearing on the last instance comp. 
Lk, xxiv, 16 “ But their eyes were holden that they should not know 
him.” 
(xiil) “Orrov 

[2171] In classical Greek, érov is not used after a definite 
mention of place, as it is in John, eg. i, 28, “Bethany, beyond 
Jordan, where (érov) John was...,” xii. 1 “Bethany, were Lazarus 
was” etc. Compare especially xix. 1718 “...to the place of a 
skull called in Hebrew Golgotha, where (orov) they crucified him,” 
z.e. almost equivalent to, “and there they crucified him.” This 
Johannine use is not borrowed from the LXX, where ézov is so rare 
that it is non-occurrent in the Pentateuch, Joshua and Kings. Nor 
does the Thesaurus give instances of it. But Mark uses it thus four 
or five times, and Matthew—probably sometimes borrowing from 
Mark—uses it about thrice. In connexion with the Resurrection, it 





? [2170 a] Out of Jn, it occurs only 2 Tim. ii. 19 6 w. orepeds Oeuédxos, Jas ii. 8 
el pw. vouov Teretre Baoidixdv, Jude 8 duolws pw. Kal odo. 

> [2171a] Mk ii. 4 rhy oréyny bmrov jv...rdv KpdBarrov 8rov 6 TapaduTikds 
karéxetto, (?) iv. 15 of mapa Thy ddov brov omelperar 6 Nbyos, ix. 48 yéevvay Sov 6 
oKddnE aurdv ob redeurg, xvi. 6 see below (2171¢): Mt. xiii. 5 (definite) ra 
meTpwdn Sov ovx elxev yhv moddhv, but Mk iv. 5 (indefinite if xal is inserted) 76 
merp@des [Kal] dzrou ovK elxev yhv woAdjv. In Mt. xxvi. 57, 62ov follows Katdgav 
which implies ‘‘ the palace of Caiaphas.” Mt. xxviii. 6, see below (2171 é). 

[2171 4] Mt. vi. 19—20 (Lk. xii. 33) is of a somewhat indefinite nature, and 
émov in Mk xiv. rq (Lk. xxii. 11) (Mt. om.) mod éorly 7d KarddAuud pov brov... 
gayw, is interrogative, and, so far, indefinite. 

[2171 c] “Omov occurs, in the Acts, only in xvii. 1 Gecoadovlkny, dov..., xx. 6 
(v. x.) viv Tpwdéa...drov (W.H. od). Lk. uses zou five times, but never as 
above, unless an exception is to be recognised in Lk. xii. 33 (where Lk. follows 
Mt. vi. 20) dmrou Kdémrys odk éyylfer. 

[2171@] The Johannine combinations of dou with edu above, as well as the 
non-use of efju “go” in N.T., and almost complete absence of elu: in O.T., shew 
that drov eiul (not fur) must be read in vii. 34, ‘‘ where I am” (rep. by the Jews in 
vii. 36) although the Jews refer to it in vii. 35 as ropevec@ax. If the meaning had 
been where I ‘‘go,” brdyw or mopevouat would almost certainly have been em- 
ployed (as Jesus frequently uses both), A strong incompatibility is suggested by 
‘where I am, there ye cannot come.” 
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occurs in Mark and Matthew in an angelic utterance (“see the 
place”), but in John in a description of two angels in the tomb!. 
Here Matthew approaches a dependent interrogative, but Mark and 
John do not. 

[2172] John frequently uses ézov, with or without a preceding 
rd7ros, to denote that the place now mentioned had already been the 
scene of some notable action: iv. 46 “Cana...where (drov) he had 
made the water wine,” vi. 23 ‘‘near the place where (drov) they ate 
the bread,” vii. 42 ‘‘ Bethlehem the village where David [once] was,” 
x. 40 “the place where John [once] was, at the first, baptizing,” xii. 1 
“He came to Bethany where was Lazarus,” z.e, “where (as I said 
above, xi. 1), Lazarus lived, whom Jesus raised from the dead.” 
Had it not been for the other passages quoted above, this last might 
have been supposed to mean “‘where Lazarus was” at the time when 
Jesus ‘‘came.” In i. 28, a comma should perhaps (2277 a) be 
inserted after nv, thus: “These things came to pass in Bethany 
beyond Jordan—(lit.) where John was (jv), baptizing (Barrifwv),” 
and jv may mean “was and had been for some time” (2648). 
Under ordinary circumstances we should translate daov éxero in 
xx. 12, ‘‘qwhere day the body of Jesus,” but it is shewn by the context 
to mean “where it had lain.” 


(xiv) “Ores 

[2173] This (1695) occurs frequently in Matthew and Luke, but 
only once in Mark (iii. 6 “that they might destroy (droAécwouw) 
him”) and once in John (xi. 57 “that they might take (midowow) 


him”). Matthew’s parallel to Mark iii. 6 agrees with Mark verbatim, 
but Luke’s differs’, Elsewhere, Matthew uses dws (but Luke never) 





1 [2171¢] Mk xvi. 6 ie, 6 rémros Orrov 2Onkay avrév, Mt. xxviii. 6 tere 
tov tomov dou é&ke:ro, Jn xx. 12 Oewpel dvo ayyédous.,.dmov Exerro TO oGma 
Tov Inco. 

2 [2172a] A ‘‘where-clause,” e.g. ‘‘Etam where (év@a) Samson lived,” is 
common in the Oxomasticon of Eusebius, and such clauses are natural in works 
about sites of interesting scenes. But in John something more than this is apparent 
in the emphasis laid by him on the fact that the public work of Christ begins, and 
almost ends, in two, places of the same name, Bethany. There is, perhaps, a 
feeling that history repeats itself and that things appear to move in a circle 
even when they are really going on, as when the Son (vi. 62) “ goeth up where 
he was before.’ Comp. i. 28 drov jv 6°71. Barrifev and x. 40 dou qv 'I. 7 rp&rov 
Banrtifov. 

3 [2173 a] Mt. xii. 14. Lk. vi. 11 has dveAdAouy mpods addAAovs Th Av Toujoaey 
7@ "Incod. On midfw see 1723 and Ox. Pap. 812 (B.C. 5) wemlagras Aoxplwr. 
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in similar contexts’. These facts suggest that orws was current in 
Mark-Matthew traditions about the plots of the Jews “im order to 
destroy, or ensnare, Jesus,” and that Luke avoided, while John 
adopted, this method of expression. See 2693. 


(xv) “On? 
(a) “Ot! (x) suspensive, (2) explanatory 


[2174] “Or is used by John much more frequently than by Luke, 
and somewhat more frequently than by Mark and Matthew taken 
together. One reason is, that John deals largely with causes, and . 
uses om very frequently in the sense “because.” In theory, 
ambiguity might arise from the fact that A€yw, micTevw, Oewpéw etc., 
followed by ér, might mean “I say, believe, behold, ¢hat,” or, “I 
say, believe, behold, decawse.” In practice, however, such ambiguity, 
though not infrequent, is not very serious, except perhaps in one 
important passage to be considered later on—because John adheres 
to regular Greek usage, which would not sanction the conjunction 
after such verbs, except to mean “that,” introducing the object of 
the verb. 

[2175] A more serious cause of ambiguity is that d7:—like 
xaOus (2122—32)—may be used (1) suspensively (“Jdecause I live ye 
shall live”) as well as (2) explanatorily (“ye shall live” [why ? 
“because I live”). The former construction is comparatively rare. 
Where it occurs, “because” ought to be, so to speak, protected from 
the preceding sentence by a 6€ or other conjunction as in Gal. iv. 6 
“But because (ore dé) ye are sons, God hath sent forth his Spirit.” 
Else, “because ye are sons” might be connected with the last words 
of the preceding sentence. In the following passage the first dz: is 
certainly suspensive after ovrws: the second 6rt is probably sus- 
pensive—but vot certainly (owing to the absence of a conjunction) 
Rey. il. 16—17 “Thus (ovrws), decause (drt) thou art lukewarm...I 
am about to spew thee out of my mouth. Because (drv) thou sayest 





‘I am rich...’ and knowest not..., I counsel thee to buy....” Here 
the construction might be “ Because thou art lukewarm I purpose to 
spew thee out, decause [Z say] thou sayest...,” and “I counsel” 





1 [2173 6] Mt. xxii..15 érws adrov mayidelvcwow ev byw, Xxvi. 59 darws avrov 
Gavarwowow. Blass (p. 211) on Jn xi. 57 says “‘ for the sake of variety”; but the 
repetitions of iva in 2116—20 are against this view. 

* "Oray is discussed under Tense, Aorist and Present Subjunctive (2531—5). 
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might begin a new sentence; and the English Hexapla prints the 
words thus in all versions after that of 1380 a.p.4 

[2176] The suspensive use of dr in the Greek Testament is first 
found in Genesis iii. 14 ‘‘And the Lord God said unto the serpent, 
Because (671) thou hast done this, cursed art thou,” and iii. 17 “ Unto 
Adam he said, Because (67) thou hast hearkened...cursed is the 
ground.” In the second case, it would be quite possible to take 
ori as introducing the words of the speaker, “Unto Adam he said 
[that] ‘Thou hast hearkened...Cursed is the ground.’” It is perhaps 
for this reason that in Deuteronomy (i. 27 “and said, ‘ Because the 
Lord hated’”) where the Hebrew is the same, the LXX has && 76 
which Luke also has (xviii. 5 “ Yet decawse this widow troubleth me”). 
In N. T., suspensive dr: is almost confined to the Johannine writings 
and the Apocalypse, and it is one of a few very interesting similarities 
of style suggesting that the author of the Gospel may have been a 
disciple, or younger coadjutor, of the author of the Apocalypse”. 

[2177] In John, the ambiguity of suspensive 67: is greatly increased 
by his excessive use of asyndeton, eg. xiv. 19 “But ye behold me. 
Because (drt) I live, ye also shall live.” Here it is possible, theo- 
retically, to connect “because” with what precedes, and R.V. marg. 
assumes this connexion, so as to give either (1) “But ye behold me 
because I live; and ye shall live,” or (2) “ But ye behold me, because 
I live and [because] ye shall live.” If the words occurred in a 
Synoptic Gospel, one of these marginal renderings would be probable. 
But in John, regard being had to his suspensive use of o7u else- 








1 [2175 a] The suspensive construction is preferable (as in R.V.). It might 
also be adopted in Rev. xviii. 7 ‘‘ How much soever she glorified herself...so much 
give her of torment and mourning. Because she saith in her heart, ‘I sit a queen 
and am no widow and shall in no wise see mourning,’ therefore (6:4 To#ro) in one 


day shall her plagues come....” Here, however, all the English versions have 
‘* for she saith in her heart’’ and begin a new sentence with ‘‘ Therefore.” “Oru is 
also suspensive in Rev. iii. 10 ‘*...that they may know that I loved thee. Because 


(67) thou didst keep the word of my endurance I also (kdyw) will keep thee...,” 
where it would be quite possible to render the words “ that they may know that I 
loved thee decause thou didst keep...azd I....... ” That is to say, it would be 
theoretically possible. But no one familiar with the style of the author would so 
render it. 

2 [2176 a] Besides Gal. iv. 6 (above quoted) 67s suspensive occurs in r Cor. xii. 
15—16 (dis) ‘‘If the foot shall say, ‘Becawse I am not the hand, I am not of the 
body’ it is not therefore not of the body,” and Rom. ix. 7 ‘Neither, decause they 
are Abraham’s seed, are they all children.” 
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where’, and to his habitual use of (2149) xai vuets to mean “Ye 
also,” the rendering given above, which is in the main that of R.V. 
text, may be pronounced the only possible interpretation. 


(8) “Ori introducing (1) cause of action, (2) ground of statement 


[2178] A doubt may sometimes exist whether 67, “because,” 
introduces (1) the ground or motive of an action (“he does this 
because he likes it”) or the proof of the truth of an assertion (“ You 
did this, [I know] decause you were caught in the act”), where (in 
English) we should mostly use “for.” Such a sentence as x. 5 “ They ; 
will flee...decause they know not,” introducing a cause inherent in the 
persons spoken of, presents no difficulty. And in this way “because ” 
would generally be used where it connects two verbs in the same 
person (“you (or, they) do this decause you (or, they) do that”). 
But the meaning is not so clear in v. 38 “Ye have not his word 
abiding in you decause (ort) whom he sent him ye believe not.” Does 
this mean (1) that, decause they rejected Christ and refused to believe 
in Him, the Jews darkened their minds and made it impossible for 
the word of God to “abide” in them? In that case, or introduces 
the reason why the “word” did not “abide.” Or does it mean (2) 
“Ye have not his word abiding in you: [I know this] decause whom 
he sent him ye believe not”? In that case Src introduces ¢he cause 
of the speaker's knowledge, the proof of his assertion. The use of dre 
to mean “‘[I say this] because,” “[And this is true] because,” is so 
frequent in John that the latter (2) is the more probable explanation. 
If John had meant the former (1) he would have probably written “Aor 
this cause (64 rodro) ye have not his word abiding in you Jecause”— 
a very common formula with him’. 








1 [2177a] Comp. i. 50 dru elrdv cor, xx. 29 dre édpaxds we, where 6ru is 
suspensive and initial. Suspensive érc is also initial with 6é in xv. r9, and @\N’ 
dre is initial and suspensive in xvi. 6. In viii. 45 éyw dé d7¢ Thy ddAjOeray AEyw, od 
muoreveré ol, the dé introduces an antithesis to the previous sentence: ‘‘ Ye oz the 
one hand are the children of the Father of lies and move in falsehood as your 
atmosphere: but I on the other hand—just because I say the truth, ye do not 
believe me.” 

? [2178a] R.V. and A.V. ‘‘for.” Westcott says (ad loc.) ‘‘ For (because)....] 
This is not alleged as the ground but as the sign of what has been said. Comp. 
Luke vii. 47; 1 John iii. 14.” The former passage (‘‘her sins...are forgiven 
because she loved much”) states the cause of being forgiven, in accordance with 
the Law of Forgiveness; the latter (“‘we £ow that we have passed from death... 
because we love the brethren”) states the ground of ‘‘knowing,” which may be 
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[2179] In ii. 18 “What sign shewest thou Jdecause thou doest 
these things?” the meaning of 67 seems to be “[We ask thee this 
question] because’,” and similarly in vii. 35 “Where doth this man 
purpose to go, [we ask this] because [according to what he says] we 
shall not find him?” In xii. 48—9, “The word that I spake, the 
same shall judge him in the last day, decause I spake not from 
myself; but the Father...,” the meaning may be explained by turning 
“because I spake” into “because it is spoken.” ‘The word” will 
have the right to judge you, and will judge you, decause it comes 
ultimately, not “from myself,” but from the Father, the righteous 
Judge. In x. 12—13 “But the hireling...fleeth, and the wolf 
snatcheth and scattereth them Jdecause he is a hireling,” some 
authorities insert “the hireling fleeth” before “because,” and R.V. 
supplies these words in italics; but the sense may very well be that 
“the wolf scatters the flock—[ Why ?] because the shepherd is a 
hireling.” Similarly the laziness of a sentinel is a contributory cause 
to disaster, and an enemy may be said to surprise a camp “ decause 
the sentinel was asleep.” The passage illustrates John’s varied use 
of ott. 

[2180] In i. 14—18, a complicated passage in which connexions 
of thought are broken by interventions of parentheses, 67. occurs 
thrice, and in each case seems to base a new statement on some 
preceding similar one, with a curious mannerism frequent in the 
Fourth Gospel but particularly noticeable here. “Ov: seems to mean 
in each case “|I say ¢hzs] because of chad,” where “this” and “that” 
are similar or identical words (like “/ud/” and “fulness,” “first” and 
“ before,” “ grace” and “ grace”) thus: (a) “ He is become defore me, 
[J say ‘ before’| because he was first in regard to me”; (4) “the Logos 
tabernacled among us...fudl of...° [Z say ‘full’] because from his 
Julness did we all receive” ; (c) “...and grace for grace, [J say ‘ grace’ 
because, whereas the Law [of God] was given [as a preparatory grace 





also called the cause of knowledge. The analogy of both of these would seem to 
point to (1) rather than (2): but Westcott seems to favour (2), if ‘‘the sign of” 
means ‘‘the sign of the truth of.” 

1 [2179 a] Somewhat less probable would be ‘‘/z consequence of your taking 
upon yourself to do these authoritative works you must be certainly intending to 
prove your authority to us by working a sign—what is that sign?” See 2183 a. 

2 [2180 a] The intervening verse (i. 15 ‘“‘John beareth witness...... before me”) 
is probably to be regarded as a parenthesis. It is so printed by W.H., but not 
by R.V. 
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or preparation for grace] through Moses, the [real] grace [of God] and 
the truth [of God] came into being through Jesus Christ.” 


(y) “Omi (?) “that” or “because” 


[2181] “Or: is interpreted “‘ decause” by Chrysostom, but “ ¢hat” 
by R.V., in iii. 19 “And this is the judgment, chat (atrn dé éorw y 
kpiows ort) the light hath come into the world and men loved the 
darkness rather than the light.” Here Chrysostom—taking “‘judg- 
ment” as condemnation bringing punishment with it—paraphrases 
thus, “What he means is to this effect, For this cause (61a totro) 
they are punished because they did not desire to leave the darkness 
and run to the light.” But the use of a similar phrase in 1 Jni. 5 
and v. 14 “ And this is the boldness that we have...[zamely] that...” 
confirms the view that ors here means “that.” The very fact that 
men love, darkness is their condemnation. Similarly (2187) iii. 18 
Oo py muotevwv ndn KeKpiTaL OTL wy TemiotevKey is more accurately 
rendered “found guilty of not having believed,” than ‘‘found guilty 
because he has not believed” : and Ammonius (paraphrasing “ found 
guilty” as ‘‘punished”) suggests this view of ore in his comment: 
“Disbelief is of itself a punishment?.” 

[2182] “Ore probably means “I say this because” in xvi. 8—z1 
“He will convict the world about sin and about righteousness and 
about judgment ; in the first place (uév) about sin, [7 say this] because 
they believe not on me; in the next place (dé) about righteousness, 
[Z say this] because 1 go unto the Father and ye no longer behold 
me; in the next place (8) about judgment, [J say ¢his] because the 
prince of this world hath been judged.” The absence of the defining 
clause ary 5€ éorw differentiates this passage from iii. 19, and the 
statement “TI will judge the world about these three things” suggests 
to the reader “Why about these three in particular?” so as to 
prepare the way for a threefold ‘“because.”—“I say about sin, 
because it will be shewn that they are unbelieving and unbelief is at 
the bottom of sin ; I say about righteousness, Jecause it will be shewn 
that they drive me out of the world, and to be driven out of the 
unjust or unrighteous world”—as Aristides the just was driven out 
of unjust Athens—“‘is a proof of justice or righteousness’; I say 
about judgment, decause the prince of this world, who—by means. 





1 Cramer ad loc. aird 7d amioretv Kddacls éort. : 
> Comp. Heb. xi. 37 ‘‘Evil entreated, of whom ¢he world was not worthy, 
wandering in deserts...” 
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of his agents, Pilate and the priests—will have judged and sentenced 
me to the death of a criminal, will himself have been judged and cast 
into hell, so that the judgment of this world will have been judged 
and condemned?.” 

[2183] R.V. and A.V. differ in ix. 17 ‘What dost thou (od) say 
about him, (R.V.) zz ‘hat he opened thine eyes?” (A.V. “that he 
hath opened thine eyes?”). The object of “sayest” has preceded 
(‘What sayest thou?”) and the blind man has already said (ix. 15) 
in effect, “he hath opened mine eyes.” Consequently, we may 
naturally expect or. to introduce, not the object of “sayest,” but 
a reason for the saying: “In consequence of this cure—what do 
you say about him?” At all events the blind man takes it in this 
way, for he replies “[I say] he is a prophet,”—and not, as the A.V. 
rendering would require, “Yes, I say that he did open my eyes.” 
But, if R.V. is right, it would be better not to insert a comma (as 
R.V. does) before “in that” but to run the words on thus, in effect, 
“What sayest show (emph.) about him for having [as thou sayest] 
opened thine eyes?” The comma of R.V. before éru might lead 
the reader to give or the force of “we ask this because” or “ for 
indeed ”—as though the questioners acknowledged the miracle : but 
the next verse shews that they did not acknowledge it”. 

[2184] In the following, 67 certainly means “that”; but the 
instance may be conveniently placed here, because, as in the in- 
stances last discussed, 67: follows ré and a question. R.V. punctuates 
the sentence as two questions, A.V. as one. It represents what the 
Jews “kept saying” to one another while they “kept looking for ” 
Jesus*, asking one another whether He would come to the Feast, in 
view of the attempts, mentioned in the context, to kill or capture 





+ 


1 [21822] The ‘‘judgment” (or ‘‘condemnation”) of ‘‘the prince of this 
world,” would be regarded by Christians as demonstrated primarily by the 
Resurrection of Christ and its triumph over death. But external signs of it would 
also be looked for in all that subsequently befel Pilate, Herod Antipas, and the 
rulers of the Jews, who would be regarded as the agents of ‘‘the prince of this 
world.” ; 

2 [2183 a@] According to this view, this passage differs slightly from ii. 18, 
where a comma precedes érz: ‘‘What sign art thou about to shew unto us—[we 
ask this| because thou doest these things (2179)?” Here the position of the 
authoritative juiv, in rl onuelov decxvvers Nui, indicates that the sign must be 
shewn “‘unto ws,” and that ‘‘we” have a right to ask for it. 

3 xi. 56: imperf. é(jrouv...édevov. 
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Him : xi. 56 “What think ye? Zvaz he will assuredly not come to 
the feast?” Ti Soxe? duiv; dru od wip EAOy eis THY Eoptyv; The intention 
certainly is to give prominence to Christ’s courage in the face of 
dangers recognised by everybody, and the meaning of the text 
appears to be: “What do you (emph.) think ? [Do you think, as 
we do,| that he will never dream of venturing to come to the feast ?” 
But the text is not quite certain’. The passage, however, comes 
usefully here as shewing how complex may be the considerations on 
which the meaning of 67 may depend, and how even the Greek 
commentators may be puzzled by John’s use of it. . 
[2185] Other instances in the Fourth Gospel where A.V. and 
R.V. differ in this respect are unimportant @g. iv. 35, (R.V.) “ Lift 
up your eyes and look on the fields, zat (671) they are white already 
unto harvest”.” Here A.V. has “for they are white” ; and, in favour 
of A.V., it might be fairly argued that if John meant “behold zhaz...,” 
he might have written “behold zat the fields are white,” as else- 
where (vi. 5) “beholding shat (ort) a great multitude cometh®.” 





1 [2184a] D reads Té doxetre, a, b, e, Aoxetre, ““Do ye suppose?” (instead of 
Ti Soxe? duiv;). SS has ‘‘Do ye suppose that Zerchance he cometh not to the feast?” 
Origen ad Joc. has at first ri buy doxet od uy On... (“*What do you think? He 
will never surely come [will he]...?”) though quoting correctly afterwards. 
Chrysostom (Migne) ad Joc. has Soxeire, and ‘‘in the course of (€7) the Feast.” 
He adds rouvréoriw, “Evraida airovy éumecetv Set, Tod Karpod Kadodvros avrév. 
Cramer has rl tiv Soxe?, Ste ob wh Oy els Thy Eopryy, adding 5 dé Aéyer ToLodrdéy 
éorw, évra00a abrov éumecety Se? TOO Katpod KadodvTos avrév. Steph. ili. 882 gives 
éualarw absol. ‘‘temere irruere.” Chrysostom uses éuzreceiy again (on Jn vii. ro) 
about coming to a feast in the midst of excitement. 

2 [2185.2] In iii. 21 (A.V.) ‘‘that his deeds may be made manifest, zat they 
are wrought in God,” R.V. has txt ‘“‘¢hat,” marg. ‘‘decause.” In vii. 52 (A.V.) 
‘Search and see, for,” R.V. has txt ‘‘that,” marg. “‘for.” In viii. 22 (A.V.) 
“Will he kill himself? decazse he saith...” ie. ““[ We ask this] because,” R.V. has 
“<that” he saith (presumably attempting to correct not the sense but the English). 
On xiv. 2 see 2186 foll. Cases of ‘‘not that” meaning ‘‘not because” are not 
included in this list. 

[2185 4] In xviii. 37 (R.V. txt) ‘‘Thou sayest kat I am a king,” R.V. marg. 
has, ‘‘Thou sayest [it] decawse I am a king,” on which Westcott justly says, ‘‘The 
translation ‘ Zhou sayest (i.e. rightly), decause J am’ seems to be both unnatural as 
a rendering of the original phrase, and alien from the context.” In xxi. 23 otk 
elrev 5€ at’r® 6 "Inoods dre ovK dmrobvycKe, SS has ‘‘for that” z.e. because, ‘* But 
Jesus, not for that he was not to die said he [it].” In such cases, the Latin guod, 
or guia, would often reproduce the ambiguity of the Greek. . 

3 [2185 c] OcdoGal re dru foll. by indic. (like v. 42 @éyywxa buds dre ovdK eere) 
does not appear to exist elsewhere in N.T. Westc. says ‘‘For, rather ¢haz,” but 
gives no reasons; Thayer recognises 71 as the ordinary accus., apparently favouring 
A.V.; Alford has no remark about the construction. 
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But perhaps R.V. is right in iEdbing: that John (even when an 
accusative intervened) would not use ér (2174) after any verb of 
perception in any sense but “that,” because to use it in any other 
sense would, as a rule, involve obvious and immediate misunder- 
standing’. 
[2186] In all the passages bearing on éru, up to this point, no 
instance has been found of Aéyw closely followed by ore meaning “I say 
.. because.” This makes it all the more remarkable that in one passage, 
nai to R.V., John has used etetv dr. to mean, “say [it] decause,’ 
on which is based the following rendering (xiv. r—2), “Let not your 
heart be troubled: ye believe (or, believe) in God, believe also in 
me. In my Father’s house are many mansions; if it were not SO, 
L would have told you; for I go (ei 88 px, drov av iptv ore Topevopar) 
to prepare a place for you.” It has been shewn, under the head of 
<i dé yy (2080—6), that there is no authority for the rendering “7f z¢ 
were not so.” Even if it were allowable to supply the sense in that 
way (ci 5€ pi [ovrws 7jv]), it is doubtful whether such an ellipsis could 
be repeated as a second ellipsis, so as to make the sense “I should 
have said to you [that it was not so]” etmov dv vpiv [dru ovy obras 
éoriv]. No authority has been alleged for this’. But, apart from all 
these facts, the regular Greek and Johannine use of Aéyew or eirety 
6m, “say that,” should oblige translators to assume, in the first: 
instance, that, if the text is not corrupt, the meaning here is, “I 
should have said to you that [J am going*.” 
For dru equivalent to wore, in xiv. 22, see 2694. 








1 [218572] In Jn xx. 13 R.V. and A.V. have ‘‘ Because they have taken away 
my Lord,” but W.H. txt has Aéyer avrois 67x "Hpay (marg. "Ore jpav), which— 
being more impassioned and more like xx. 18 67 ‘Edpaxa—is prob. correct, in 
spite of the,fact that the words are an answer to the question ‘‘ Why weepest 
thou?” 

? [2186 a] The instances, Mt. xxviii. 7 “Behold I have said [it] to you,” 
Mt. xxiv. 25 ‘‘I have said [it] to you before,” Jn x. 25 “I said [it] to you and ye 
believe not” all refer to something preceding, and more or less definitely expressed. 
_ For example, Jn x. 25 ‘‘I said [it] (efrov) to you” refers to the preceding words; 
“Tf thou art = Christ say [so] (elwdy) to us.” In xiv. 29 ‘I have said [it] 
(elpnxa) to you” (better than ‘‘I have told you”) probably refers to xiv. 28 
“‘T said (efrov) to you, I depart.” 

3 [21864] For the new meaning that would be given to the whole passage by 
this interpretation the reader is referred to ef dé un (2080—6). Here it may be 
added that several authorities (including @ and ¢) omit 67, and that the Syriac 
(including SS) has ‘‘I should have said ¢ha¢I go.” In LXX, ér ‘“recitativum” 
is omitted after ‘‘I said” in Ps. xxx. 6 ‘‘I said I shall never be removed,” xxxi. 
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[2187] CONJUNCTIONS 








(8) “Or mH 

[2187] In one instance, 67. wy in the Gospel curiously contrasts 
with 67 od in the Epistle: Jn iii. 18 “ He that believeth not (6 pH 
muotevwv) hath been judged already because he hath not believed (ore 
pa jweriotevxev) in the name of the only begotten Son of God,” 1 Jn 
v. 10 “He that believeth not God (6 pa mucrevwv 7 Ged) hath made 
him a liar; [I say this] because he hath not believed in the testimony 
that God testified (67. od wemiorevev cis THy paptupiav)....” In the 
latter, dr. od states the fact objectively ; in the former, ore uy states it 
subjectively, as the judgment pronounced by the Judge, ‘‘‘This man , 
is guilty 2 that he hath not believed,” so that the meaning is almost 
“hath been pronounced guilty of not believing.” See 2695. 

_(e) Oyy 6m 

[2188] In classical Greek, odx 67 often means “ot only” and 
may be explained as “not [only do I say] that,” so as to prepare the 
way for dAAG xaé “ but [I] also [say this].” But in N.T. it never has 
that meaning. When it comes immediately after a statement that is 
in danger of being misunderstood, ovx ore might be explained as 
(1) “[Z say this], not because...,” (2) “[Z do] not [mean to say] that...” 
The latter is generally the more probable. See Ellipsis, 2218—9. 


(f) “On “recitativum ” 


[2189] “Or. “recitativum’’ is a Greek way of expressing our 
inverted commas, or the Hebrew “saying,” as in i. 20 ‘‘he confessed 
that (orc) J am not the Christ,” i.e. “ saying ‘I am not the Christ.’ ” 
This is very frequent in Mark, frequent in John, somewhat less so in 
Luke, and comparatively rare in Matthew’. The use of 6ruEyo in 
the case of the Baptist above and of the blind man in ix. 9 éAeyev dre 
"Ey cit, may be contrasted with the omission of 67x when “I am” 
is uttered by Jesus in xvili. 5 Néyer avrots "Eyw eius...ws odv clrev 
avrois “Ey «iy. Neither here nor elsewhere—except in two or 
three instances where sayings of Christ are repeated for the second 





22 ‘I said...I am cut off,” xxxii. 5 ‘‘I said I will confess” etc. This may have 
influenced the scribes that omitted it here. If it did, the fact would indicate that 
the scribes regarded 87: as meaning ‘‘¢hat,” not ‘‘ decause.” 

1 [2189 a] The Mss. vary, and editors print the same text differently (e.g. 871 
éyw and érc Ey) so that it is difficult to obtain exact statistics. W.H. print 
Mt. x. 7 xnplooere Néyortes bru "Hyyixev, but Lk. vii. 4 Aéyovres dre divs éoruw 
mapén Tolro, dyame yap TO €Ovos Hudv.... 
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time (2190)—does John use orz before arect speech of the Lord after 
“he said” : consequently when we find “JZ sazd” a little later on, 
XVill. 8 elrov vuiy Ore éyw eiws, there is some reason for thinking that 
this is reported speech, “I said to you that I am‘.” There are many 
instances of this phrase (“I said that”) because John (differing from 
the Synoptists) frequently represents Christ as referring to what He 
Himself has previously said, e.g. 1. 50 ‘‘ Because J said unto thee that 
(orc) I saw thee under the fig-tree,” vi. 36 “But Z sadd to you that ye 
have seen me,” viil. 24 “JZ said...to you that ye shall die in your 
sins,” xi. 40 “Did I not say to thee ¢#az, if thou wilt believe, thou 
shalt see the glory of God?,” xvi. 15 “ For this cause I said to you 
that he taketh from that which is mine and [that he] will declare 
it unto you.” In all these passages there is nothing to shew whether 
dtu introduces (1) direct or (2) reported speech; but W.H. print the 
text as the latter, and their view agrees with the general absence 
of ori recitativum elsewhere after “he said” introducing words of 
Christ. 

[2190] The text varies somewhat in xiii. 33 “Even as I said to 
the Jews ¢haz ‘ Where I go, ye are not able to come,’ [so] to you also 
I say—for the moment”; but if the text is correct? and if the 
reference is to viil. 21, then ore recitativum is here used in exact: 
quotation of a saying of the Lord. The quotation is not exact in 


XVill. 9 va tAnpwOH oO Aoyos dv elev drt Os SédwKds por odK arwAeva 











1 [21894] For the omission of 67. elsewhere before éyw elu, in words of the 
Lord, see vi. 20 Aéyer adrois "Hyd elu, and vi. 35 elev avrois 6 Inoods Hyw elu 6 
dpros THv Cwhs. 

[2189c] In the Baptist’s words, W.H. print iii. 28 elroy [éyw] Ovx elu éya 6 
xpiotos, GAN dre’ Arreoradpévos elul éumpooGev éxelvov. However printed, the text 
seems to blend (r) ‘‘I said ‘J am not the Christ but am one sent,” (2) ‘‘I did not 
say ‘J am the Christ,’ but I said, ‘am one sent.’” 

2 [21902] “Or: is om. by ND 4, e. SS has ‘“‘that, where I go ¢hey cannot 
come.” Christ had said in vii. 34 ‘‘Where I am, ye are not able to come,” and 
(perhaps for this reason) a and ¢ read ‘‘sum” in xiii. 33; 6 reads “eo” which may 
be intended for ee accented elu ‘I go” (in vii. 34, a renders eiul ‘I am” by 
“‘vado” and sim. SS ‘‘go”). Another instance where 7: is omitted by Bruder 
(following SA) but ins. by W.H. is xiii. 11 did Toro elev bre Odx) mdvTes Kadapol 
éore. What Jesus had actually said, was ‘Ypels xaGapol éore aN’ odxl mdvres, SO 
that this quotation is not exact. In view of a future consideration of Johannine 
quotations it is worth while noting that (a) vii. 34 dou edul eye vets ob divacbe 
é\Gelv is exactly repeated by the Jews in vii. 36, that (4) viii. 21 daov éya brdyw 
dpcis ob Sivacbe édOeiv is exactly repeated by the Jews in viii. 22, and that (c) the 
second of these sayings is exactly repeated by Christ, with érc in xiii. 33 67 “Ozrov 
eyo...€deiv. 
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[2191] CONJUNCTIONS 





e€ avtdv ovdéva, which is a certain instance of dor recitativum before 
words of the Lord. It is assumed by Westcott and Alford that the 
reference is to xvil. 12 érypouv avrovs év Ta GvomaTi Tov @ dédwKas prot 
...kat oddels €& adrav amwAero. But there is a great difference between 
“Those whom thou hast given me I lost not one of them” and “I 
kept them in thy name which thou hast given me...and not one of 
them was lost.” Why does not the evangelist give the words 
exactly? This question must be considered under “ Variation” 
(2544 foll.). It does not come under the present heading except so 
far as it suggests a possibility that the writer may sometimes use 6rt , 
to mean “‘[7o this effect] that” —when he does not propose to give the 
exact words in a quotation’. 


(xvi) Odv 
(a) In Christ’s words 


[2191] Ody, in Matthew and Luke, when used by our Lord, 
introduces a precept, or inference, as being based on something that 
precedes (often a parable or statement of considerable length) of 
a very cogent nature: “Be not ye ‘therefore anxious,” “Look to it 
therefore whether the light within thee be darkness,” “If therefore ye, 





— 


1 [21904] Thus our Lord says to the Jews ix. 41 déyere dre Biéromev, and 
x. 36 Adyere bre BNaogpyuetis, meaning ‘Ye say in effect.” In reality (1) they had 
not said, ‘‘We see,” but ‘Are we blind also?” and (2) they had not said ‘‘Thou 
blasphemest,” but “‘We stone thee for blasphemy and because thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God.” 

[2190¢] It will be found that almost all Jn’s quotations and repetitions, with 
or without ér, are given with variations (2544 foll.). But 67 introduces an exact 
quotation (soon after the passage last quoted) in x. 34 Ovx éorw yeypaupevor év re 
vouw tpav dr. ’Hyw ela Ocol éore, where a short saying is quoted exactly to 
illustrate the pervading thought in che whole of what Jesus calls ‘your own Law,” 

“that those to whom the word of God comes are in some sense “ gods.” In xx. 18 
dyyédovea Tots wabyrais bre “Kwpaxa rov xipiov kal radra elev av’ry, the tidings 
of Christ’s Resurrection are first summed up in one phrase of direct speech ‘‘T 
have seen,” and then the fact that He said certain things is expressed in reported 
speech. 

[2190@] In xvi. 17 ri ori rodro 8 Néyer uty Mexpdv Kal ov...Kal “Ore brdyw 
mpds Tov marépa, 8re is probably ‘‘because.” Jn would hardly omit 8rc recit. 
before Mixpéy and insert it before ‘Yadyw—if both were the first words of quota- 
tions. ‘‘ Because” may be the first word of *‘ Because I go to the Father” repeated 
from xvi. ro ‘‘decause I go to the Father and ye no longer behold me.”’ Several 
authorities interpolate the italicised words in xvi. 16, and it is clear that these 
took 67e as ‘‘decause.”’ 
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being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more...?” “If ¢herefore in the unrighteous mammon ye were not 
faithful, who shall entrust to you...1?” John (1883) uses ody very 
frequently in his Gospel, about 195 times in all, but in Christ’s words 
very rarely, only 8 times. It occurs most frequently when He 
is arguing with unbelievers or doubters ; but He uses it twice in the 
Discourse with the disciples before the Passion, and, for the last 
time, to the soldiers arresting Him. He has twice asked them “Whom 
seek ye?” And they have twice replied, “Jesus of Nazareth.” Now 
He replies (xviil. 8) “‘I told you that I am he. Therefore, if it is I 
that ye seek, let these depart.” “Therefore,” in R.V., has the advan- 
tage of uniformity, but “then” would sometimes be preferable. 
[2192] The other instances in Christ’s words are as follows: 
vi. 62 ‘‘Doth this cause you to stumble? (lit.) Jf therefore ye should 
be beholding (éav ovv Oewphre) the Son of man ascending where he 





1 [2191 a] Mt. vi. 31, Lk. xi. 35, Mt. vii. 11, Lk. xvi. rr. Luke often inserts 


it as follows—mostly in Christ’s words—where the parall. Mk omits it :— 


Mk 


iv. 24 Bdérere Tl... 
iv. 30 kal édeyev, Ids 


ix. 50 Kahdy 76 aGhas 
xil. g Ti moujoe 


Xli. 10 ovd€ Ti ypapiny 
TaUTny avéyvurTe 


xil. 20 émrd d. Hoa 


xil. 23 €v T. &. Tlvos av- 
Tay oT yuh 


xii. 37 Adros A. déyet 
avrov Kupiov 

xiii. 4 elov juiv more 
TavTa &oTat 

xiv. 61 20 el 6 xpioros 6 
ulds Tot evAoynTov 


xv. Q Oédere amrodtow 
bmiv 


Mt. 


om. 

xiii. 31 d\Anv mapaBodjy 
m.a. éywr ‘Opola 

Vv. 13 vuels éore 7d Gras 

XXi. 40 Grav ody @XOy...Th 
TOLHTEL 

xxl, 42 Névyer avrots 6 
"Ino. Ovdérore avé- 
ure 

xxii, 25 joav dé map’ 
huiv énTa a. 

xxii. 28 év 77 d. ody Tivos 
Tay émTa €oTal yun 


xxii. 45 ef oby A. xadet 
avrov KUptov 


xxiv. 3 as Mk 


: ee ; 
xxvi. 63 ef ot ef 6 xpl- 
A £ a 
oTos 0 vids T. Oeod 


xxvii. 17 cuvnymévev ody 
avrov eimev...Tlva 0é- 
ere atro\vow 


Lk. 


viii. 18 Bdérere ob THs] 
xii. 18 Geyer obv, Tin 


xiv. 34 Kaddv ody Td dhas 

xx. I5 Tl ody moljoer 
avrots 

Xx. I7 TL ovv éoTw TO 
VEY Papuev ov 


XX. 29 €wTd ovv a. Hoay 


XX. 33 7) ‘yur ov év T. 
a. Tivos abra&v yiverae 
yur 

xx. 44 A. ody adrdv Kv- 
piov Kadec 

xxl. 7 mére oty Tatra 
éorat 

xxii. 7o (perh. parall.) 
ov otv ef 6 vids T. 
eod (see context). 

xxill. 16, 22 mavevoas 
ovy avrov dmodtow 


In the last five passages of Lk., only Lk. xx. 44 is in Christ’s words. The 
result indicates a general preference of oty in Lk. 
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? 


was before—”. Here there is an ellipsis of the apodosis—‘‘ What 
will ye do?” or “What is to happen?” The passage is extremely 
obscure (2210—12): but the meaning appears to be that, if they 
stumble already at the truth, they will, as an inevitable consequence, 
stumble again when a higher truth is set before them. In viii. 24 
“JT said therefore to you ‘Ye shall die in your sins,’” after “Ye are 
of this world,” Jesus assumes that “this world” (1 Jn v. 19) “lieth 
wholly in the evil [one],” ze. in the hands of sin and death, so that 
those who “are of this world” will “¢Herefore die” in their sins; in 
viii. 36 “The Son abideth [in the house] for ever. If therefore the, 
Son shall free you, ye shall be free indeed,” it is assumed that what 
the Son of the house does will be ratified by the Father, and “ there- 
fore” will be permanent and “real.” 

[2193] In the following difficult passage, ojv may help to decide 
between the alternative renderings given by R.V., (viii. 37—8) (lit.) 
“Ye seek to kill me... The things that I (emph.) have seen in the house 
of the (rapa 7@) Father I speak: ye also therefore (kai dpeis odv)— 
the things that ye heard from the (apa rod) father, ye do (& jxovcare 
Tapa Tod matpos qovere).” Here R.V. txt has “and ye also do” 
(apparently rendering xaé by “and,” ody by “also”), but R.V. marg. 
“do ye also therefore the things which ye heard from the Father.” In 
R.V. txt, it is affirmed that the Jews do the works suggested from 
the devil, who is to them “ the father”; in R.V. margin, the Jews are 
exhorted to do the works suggested by the Father, God. 

[2194] In favour of the former rendering (“ye do”) there is the 
precedent of kai duets ody quoted from xvi. 22 above (2149, comp. 
2196—7) with the indicative, where it meant ‘“‘ye also cz a@ cor- 
responding way.” So here, the meaning seems to be that there is a 
correspondence between the conduct of Christ and that of His 
persecutors. They are as consistent in evil as He in good: “The 
things that I have seen in the house of Light I speak: ye, dy the daw 
of your nature as I by the law of mine—I do not say ye ‘ speak,’ but, 
more than that—the things that ye have heard from the house 


of darkness, ye do’.” 





1 [21942] It is implied that they ‘‘see” nothing, being children of darkness; 
but they execute the whispered suggestions of evil that come to them from ‘the 
father” of the house of darkness (somewhat as the mutterings of Satan are 
represented by Milton as coming to Eve in her sleep). There is a paradoxical 
antithesis: ‘‘What I see, I speak; what ye hear, ye do.” 

[21946] For “the father” used to mean ‘‘Satan,” comp, viii. 44 ‘Ye are of 
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[2195] In xii. 49—50 “The Father that sent me—he hath given 
me commandment what I should say and what I should speak. And 
I know that his commandment is eternal life. The things therefore 
that I (emph.) speak—even as the father hath said [them] to me, so 
speak I,” Chrysostom has excellently expressed the force of ovv by 
the paraphrase “ /¢ zs not natural (oix éxer pvow TO Tpayya) that the 
Father should say one thing and I utter another.” The meaning is, 
*T not only know what I am commanded to say, but also know that 
it is my Life, Life Eternal, to fulfil the commandment, zt follows 
therefore that I must speak the Father’s words.” ‘There is an argu- 
ment @ fortiori in xiii. 13—14 “ Ye address me [with the titles] ‘the 
Teacher’ and ‘the Master (xvpuos),’ and ye say well, for such I am. 
If therefore I washed your feet—‘the Teacher’ and ‘the Master’— 
ye also are bound to wash each other’s feet.” In Matthew and Luke 
this cogent “therefore” would perhaps have been accompanied by 
“ How much more!” and SS has something like it here “And if 
I, your Rabbi...iow much doth it behove you...!” 

[2196] In xvi. 21—2 “The woman [or, wife] when she is in 
travail (6tav rixry) hath sorrow because her hour hath come: but 
when she hath given birth to (yevvyoy) the child she remembereth no 
more the anguish because of the joy that a man is born into the 
world. Ye also therefore (xai ipeis odv) now indeed (viv pév) have 
sorrow: but I will see you again and your heart shall rejoice and 
your joy no man shall take from you,” we may explain “therefore ” 
in a broad and general way by saying that the argument takes child- 





the father the devil.” As in French “‘¢#e head” means “my, your, his head” 
according to the context, so may ‘‘¢he father” in Greek; and the writer deliberately 
uses the ambiguous expression ‘‘¢#e father” in order to prepare for the defining 
climax in viii. 44, (1) ‘the father,” (2) “the devil,” (3) ‘your father.” 

[2194] The view that moe?re is indicative is supported not only by the 
analogy of xvi. 22, but also by the fact it is in Jn’s manner to repeat a statement ° 
twice or thrice with variations, and we find the indicative again in viii. 41 “ye do 
the deeds of your father,” viii. 44 ‘‘ye are fain to do the lusts of your father.” 
Moreover the imperative rendering, ‘‘ Do ye also the things that ye heard from the 
Father,” z.e. God, would imply that the Jews “ad heard the Father’s voice, which 
(though theoretically arguable as referring to the Law of Sinai) is somewhat 
inconsistent with v. 37 and viii. 43. The statement in viii. 37 ‘‘ye seek to &rlZ 
me” implies, ‘‘ye are doing the work of your father Satan,” as appears from 
viii. 44 (‘She was a murderer from the beginning”) and from 1 Jn iii, ro—12 ‘‘in 
this the children of God are manifest and the children of the devil...Cain was of 
the evil one and slew his brother.” 
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birth as a type of a fundamental Jaw in human nature that all deep 
and lasting joy must be reached through pain and sorrow. But 
probably there is a more definite reference in the evangelist’s mind. 
For Micah combines the prophecy about the Messiah from Bethlehem 
with a mention of affliction and temporary abandonment of Israel. 
“He will give them up watil the time that she which travatleth hath 
brought forth',” and the phrase “birth-pangs of the Messiah” is 
associated with this prophecy in the Talmud, where it occurs several 
_ times’. 

[2197] Mark and Matthew represent our Lord as saying, just 
before His prediction of persecution for the disciples, “These things 
are the beginning of ¢ravail-pangs (wdiwv)*,.” Besides the “ travail- 
pangs” of the Church collectively, it was necessary that there should 
be “travail-pangs” in the soul of each believer before it could give 
birth to the idea of the spiritual Christ‘: and both these doctrines 
may have been in the mind of this evangelist, who is the only one 
that records, in exact words, the doctrine that a man cannot enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven unless he is “born from above.” Thus 
a number of considerations, not present to modern readers, may 
have suggested the thought of inevitable consequence in the words 
““Ye also, therefore, now indeed have sorrow.” 


(8) Oyn applied to Christ’s acts 


[2198] Setting aside instances where ody introduces words of the 
Lord, we find that it either introduces an act of special solemnity, or 
else—as is most frequently the case—it is applied to His various 
journeys. The writer perhaps had in view the objections of con- 





1 [2196 @] Mic. v. 2—4 “But thou Bethlehem Ephrathah...out of thee shall 
come unto me he that is to be ruler in Israel ; whose goings forth are from of old, 
from everlasting, 7; herefore will he give them up until the time that she which 

-travaileth hath brought forth. Then the residue of his brethren shall return unto 
the children of Israel, and he shall stand and feed his flock in the strength of the 
Lord.” 

2 [2196 4] Sanhedr. 98d. Levy ii. 5 a refers also to Schabb. 118 a, Pes. 118 a. 

§ [21972] Mk xiii. 8, Mt. xxiv. 8. The parall. Lk. omits this, but inserts 
(xxi. 12) ‘‘ Before all these things,” perh. intending this as a paraphrase of the 
metaphor. 

* [21974] That appears to be the metaphor here, the “soul” being regarded 
as the mother in travail. From one point of view, the “‘new birth” is that of the 
soul itself: from another, it is that of the idea of Christ within the soul, which 
transforms the soul into His image. 
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troversialists, some of whom, like Celsus, might regard Jesus as a 
vagrant exorcist, or as a fugitive escaping from arrest. The first 
instance of all (iv. r “when therefore the Lord knew”) represents 
Him as departing not from pursuit but from too much popularity, 
The next two (iv. 5, 6) represent His coming to Sychar and sitting 
at the well—actions providentially arranged with a view to the 
conversion of Samaria. The words (iv. 46) “He came ¢herefore 
to Cana,” introduce the healing of the nobleman’s son. In vi. rr 
occurs the first instance that does not apply to journeying, “Jesus 
therefore took the loaves,” of which the symbolical importance needs 
no comment. In vi. 15, the multitude sought to make Jesus a king 
by force ; “therefore” He retired. In the Raising of Lazarus, ovr is 
four times used, first, paradoxically, “When ¢herefore Jesus knew” 
of the sickness of Lazarus, “he abode” at a distance three days ; 
“ therefore,” when He arrived, He “found that Lazarus had been 
four days in the tomb”; seeing Mary weeping Jesus “‘¢herefore... 
troubled himself”; some of the Jews ask, in effect, why Jesus did 
not save Lazarus, “Jesus ¢herefore...cometh to the tomb1.” The 
fourfold conjunction sounds strange in English. But the intention 
of the narrative as a whole is to represent the Raising of Lazarus as 
foreordained ; and this repetition of “therefore” may be intended, in 
particular, to shew how the Son, step by step, moved forward in 
a regular and predetermined sequence to do the Father’s will in 
performing the last and greatest of His “signs.” 

[2199] The next two instances refer to Christ, as first avoiding 
peril, and then confronting it, when the Jews took counsel to kill 
Him: xi. 54 “Jesus therefore no longer walked openly among the 
Jews,” xii. 1 “Jesus therefore came to Bethany ”—following im- 
mediately on the statement that the chief priests had taken steps 
to seize him! It is not surprising that Chrysostom alters this 
second otv to 6é But the meaning, perhaps, is, that both in 
avoiding peril and in meeting it Jesus followed the Father’s will, 
not the ways of ordinary men. 

[2200] After the instance in the sacramental Washing of Feet 
(xiii. 6 “He cometh ¢herefore to Simon Peter”), the next is in the 
narrative of Gethsemane, where, upon the arrival of Judas and the 
soldiers (xviii. 4) “Jesus, ¢herefore, knowing all that was coming 
upon him, went forth and said to them, Whom seek ye?” There 
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remain but two more instances. One (“Jesus therefore went out ”) 
introduces the exclamation of Pilate “Behold the man*!” The 
other introduces the first manifestation of the risen Saviour, “ When 
therefore it was evening...came Jesus and stood in the midst?.” The 
facts as a whole indicate that, although “therefore” is an exaggerated 
rendering of ody, yet the particle, when used in connexion with the 
acts of Christ, is often intended to suggest a sequence of cause and 
effect®. 


(xvii) ‘Os* 

(a) ‘Qc (?) for éwe 

[2201] ‘Qs is translated “while” by R.V. in xii. 35—6 “Walk 
while ye have the light...zAile ye have the light, believe in the light.” 
Several mss. and authorities read éws for ws, but the difficulty of the 
latter, and its double occurrence, demonstrate it to be the true 
reading. But that os does not mean “while” is made highly 
probable by ix. 4 “I must work the works of my Father while (€ws) 
(marg, ws) it is day.” It is scarcely credible that a writer like John 
should use «s twice in precisely the same sense in which he has used 
ws. ‘Qs in Gal. vi. 10 ds Kaipdv éxopev is doubtful. Lk. xii. 58 os 
yap imdyes is not quite parallel’. Taking the text as it stands, 








1 xix. 5. See 1960 and 2645. PSS BULGE 

3 [2200a] These instances are taken from Bruder (1888) with whom, in each 
case quoted above, W.H. agrees. There may be other instances in W.H. not 
included in Bruder. The list given above does not include vi. 5 émdpas ofv, 
xiii. 12 “Ore of évipev rods wbdas adradv, xix. 26 "I. ofy idav Thy unrépa, xix. 30 
bre obfv édaBe TO dkos, xxi. 15 bre ody Hplornoay, because the principal verb that 
follows is, in each case, ‘‘said”’ (not a verb of action). Perhaps, however, there 
might have been included (on the ground that “cry aloud” is a kind of action 
distinct from mere saying) vii. 28 éxpatev odv év 7@ lepg. This occurs as follows 
vii. 25—8 ‘Is not this he whom they seek to kill? And, lo, he speaketh openly 
...no man knoweth whence he is. He cried aloud therefore in the temple....” 
See the context. It is uncertain whether the “therefore” means ‘‘in consequence 
of the words ‘xo man knoweth,’” or “Accordingly, ‘speaking openly’ in spite of 
the attempts to kill him.” On ofy used after parentheses, or resumptively, see 
2631—5. Of course it must be remembered that otv, being used by Jn freely 
(1) to introduce action of azy kind, would naturally be used by him (2) to 
introduce actions of Christ without any intention to express providential sequence. 
Still, if the actions of Christ introduced by oy are compared with the actions of 
Christ introduced by é€ or by asyndeton, I think it will be found that the first 
class are specially important. 

4 On ws, ‘‘when,”’ see 1775 d—e. 

5 See 2696. 
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we may make fair sense of xii. 35—6 by rendering ws “as.” 
Compare 1 Jn ii. 27 “As (ws) his anointing teacheth you [in the 
present]...and even as (xaOws) it taught you [in the past], abide? in 
it.” This harmonizes with St Paul’s precepts, “ Walk by the Spirit,” 
and “ Live up to the standard you have reached [hoping for a higher 
one]”.” So here the meaning—or, at all events, the meaning of the 
best text—is ‘‘ Walk according to your light as far as it goes.” This 
rendering of ws enables us to-take wepurareiv with an implied otras, 
“Walk [¢ius, namely] as ye have light [to walk],” and delivers us 
from the necessity of taking it absolutely, “Walk [in the paths 
of righteousness].” 


(8B) ‘Qc “as it were” 


[2202] In vii. ro ‘He went up [to the feast] not openly but as 
it were in secret (ws év xputt@),” the meaning is “like one going up 
in secret,” z.e. not actually in secret but in a manner resembling 
secrecy. Compare St Paul’s words to Philemon (14) “in order 
that thy good deed may not be as it were compulsory (ws Kara® 
dvayknv).” The particle may be a short way of saying “people 
might call it so,” and it is perhaps inserted with a view to the 
vindication of the Johannine view of the publicity of Christ’s life, 
as in xviil. 20, “In secret spake I nothing”; and in this very feast 
Christ is described as (vii. 26) “speaking openly (rappyoia),” and 
(vii. 28) “he cried aloud in the temple teaching.” According to this 
view, “as it were in secret” means that Christ refused to take the 
advice of His brethren and to go up with them to the feast accom- 
panied by such a multitude as attended Him when He “went up” 
finally. This going up was “comparatively in secret.” But, in case 
any opponent of the Christians might refer to the saying of Christ’s 
brethren (vii. 4) “No man doeth aught 7 secret and himself seeketh 
to be in publicity,” the evangelist wishes to shew that there was 
nothing “in secret” in the exact sense of the term. Yor this purpose 
he inserts ws here and zappyoia later on. 





1 [2201 2] ‘‘ Abide,” imperative. The writer has admitted that it does (2b. 27) 
“abide” in them, and that they ‘‘have no need that anyone should teach” them. 
But still he does teach them as St Paul does after similar admissions (1 Thess. 
iv. 10 and elsewhere). See 2437—9. 

2 Gal. v. 16, Phil. iii. 16 els 6 €@Odoaper TH airy ororxeiy. 

8 [2202 2] Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 17 ds &v dgpootvy, xiii. 7 ws dddxyuor. In Rom. 
ix. 32 odk x mlarews aN’ ws €& Epywy, the meaning is ‘‘on a false basis of works,” 
or ‘as though it could be attained from works.” 
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(xvili) “Qore 

[2203] This conjunction, which is found frequently in Mark and 
Matthew, and four times in Luke, occurs in John only once, and 
then with a unique construction, thus, ili. 16 ovtws yap yyarynoe 0 
Oeds Tov KdopoV WoTE TOV Vidv TOV movoyEevn éowxev. In the rest of N.T., 
wore occurs either (1) at the beginning of a clause (“so that” meaning 
“and so”) with an emphatic ¢ndicative or imperative (Mk ii. 28 
“And so the Son of man is lord of the sabbath,” 1 Thess. iv. 18 
“« And so (or, Therefore) comfort one another ”) or else (2) post-initially 
with an znjfinitive (Mk i. 27 “so that they questioned together”)’. 
Both these constructions are frequent. But wore never occurs 
post-initially with an indicative except in John ui. 16%, This 
unique use of ovrws and wove with indicative is common in the 
best classical authors, but it is unlike the style of any evangelistic 
tradition in N.T. It is one of many proofs that the passage under 
consideration was not regarded by the writer as a saying of the Lord, 
but as an evangelistic explanation (see 2066 and 2697). 


ELLIPpSIS4 
(i) Of two kinds 


[2204] (1) Ellipsis, “leaving out,” or “deficiency,” may exist 
when something is /e/f out that can be supplied from the preceding 
context, eg. “I said, Go. But he would not [go],” ‘You have 
taken my book and left your own [book].” This ellipsis may be 





1 [22032] W.H. and R.V. in some cases punctuate differently from Bruder, 
and the classification is to some extent a matter of taste except where wore is pre- 
ceded by otrws, wie, els rogoirov etc., so that the wore cannot possibly be called 
initial. Bruder 1888 prints dere ‘‘in principio periodi” separately, and always with 
indic. or imperat.: but he prints Gal. ii. 13 cwvumexplOnoav...dore kal B. cwarhxOn, 
under the same heading as Jniii. 16 otrw yap qydrnoev...dore...2dwkev, and marks 
these as the only two passages (in the group) where the indic. is used. I should 
take Gal. ii. 13 quite differently, “Amd the consequence was that even Barnabas 
was carried away.” 

2 [22036] Acts xiv. 1 éyévero...\adfjoat ottrws Wore mioretoa..., is the only 
other passage in N.T. where dove is preceded by ofrws. Heb. xiii. 6 dare Oappody- 
Tas juds Néyew rather suggests what we may say than states what we do say. 

3 See Steph. viii. 2128—g, and, in particular, the first definition of “log- 
rolling” in Plato 257E otrws dyamGou rods émawéras. dare Tpocmrapaypapovat 
mpwrous ob dv éxacraxod erawaow avdrous. 

* Steph. (quoting Athen. r4, p. 644 A onoauois kar’ E\Newpw Tod pros) calls it 
“* Praetermissio, Omissio,” adding ‘‘ Potest vero et Defectus reddi.” 
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called “contextual.” (2) Ellipsis may consist in the customary 
omission of words (apart from contextual influence) in certain con- 
densed phrases, eg. “ Away!” for ‘‘[Go] away !” or “the first of the 
month” for “the first [day] of the month.” This! may be called 
“ tdiomatic.” 


(ii) Contextual 


[2205] iv. 25—6 “‘Messiah cometh...‘I am [Messiah].’” This 
must be distinguished from (a) vi. 20 “I am,” rendered by R.V. “It 
is 1”—like our idiom in English, “ It [that you see, or, hear] is I’”— 
and also from (4) any special use of I AM with Hebraic associations. 
The present instance may be illustrated by xviii. 5, 6, 8 “I am [Jesus 
of Nazareth]”—which refers to the preceding mention of the name 
in xvill. 5 “‘Whom seek ye?’ ‘Jesus of Nazareth’”—and also by 
ix. 9 “I am [(ix. 8) ‘the man that used to sit and beg’].” Here 
the Samaritan woman—who is described as saying aloud “ Messiah 
cometh”—is to be regarded (comp. Lk. iii. 15 “reasoning in their 
hearts...whether he might be the Christ”) as saying in her heart 
“Can it be that zhis 7s Messiah?” and Jesus answers her silent 
question, “TI am [Messiah].” 

[2206] iv. 52—3 “They said...[that] ‘Yesterday, [about the] 
seventh hour (or “Exes dpav? éBddunv) the fever left him.’ The 
father therefore recognised that [7¢ had left him] at that [same] hour 
(or éxeivy 7H wpa)...” Phrase mentally repeated. In v. r1—12 
““He that made me whole, he [it was that] said to me, Take up 
thy bed (xpaBarrov) and walk.’ They asked him, ‘Who is the man 
that said to thee, Take [it] up and walk?,’” the omission of the 
object of the verb* is somewhat harsh, and many mss. and versions 
insert ‘“ bed.” 

[2207] viii. 16 “Yea, and even if I should judge, my judgment 
is true, because I am not alone but [am to be regarded as] I and the 








1 On this, see 2220. Contextual ellipsis is sometimes called ‘‘ brachylogy.” 

® [2206 a] On the change of case, see 2013, 2025—6. In v. 6—7, after Christ’s 
question, ‘‘Dost thou desire to be made whole?” we might expect the sick man 
to reply ‘‘Yes.” But the man takes the question as an implied reproach on his 
sluggishness, and replies, ‘‘I have no man to put me in the pool.” It is not a 
case of ellipsis but of an answer made to the spirit; rather than to the letter, of a 
question. 

3 [2206 4] No other instance in this group omits the object thus. KpdBarros, 
the word here used by the sick man and previously by our Lord, is (17362) 
avoided by Luke and condemned by Grammarians as vulgar. 
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Father that sent me,” 67 povos odk «imi, GAN eyo Kai oO méepipas pe 
[raryjp]. Chrysostom says, “ Hereby he hinted (yvigaro) that it was 
not He Himself alone that was to condemn them (6ru od aérés povos 
atrods katadiucdter) but also the Father”: and Cramer quotes Am- 
monius to the same effect. In that case we should have to supply 
the sense as follows: “I and the Father that sent me [are together 
as Judges|.” But the simple repetition of eiuc, so as to mean “ But 
[I am] Z and the Father’,” seems more in accordance with Johannine 
ellipsis and with Johannine theology. This latter view, taking the 
words to declare the eternal unity of the Father and the Son, would , 
also include their unity in the act of judging. 

[2208] xiii. 8—g ‘“‘‘Thou shalt assuredly not wash my feet.’... 
‘Except I wash thee, thou hast no part with me’...‘Lord, do not 
(uf) [wash] my feet (aé8as) alone but also my hands and my head!’” 
Verb repeated. Here, ny implies an imperative, and the accusative 
shews that the construction cannot be “let not my feet (nom.) be 
washed alone,” so that the grammar combines with the context to 
make the elliptic construction clearer than even in English. In 
xv. 4 “Abide in me, and I (or, I also) [abide] in you’,” the verb is 
to be repeated, and the meaning may be paraphrased “ Your abiding 
in me shall be mine in you,” or “Cause yourselves to abide in me 
and [thereby] me also to abide in you.” The two “abidings” are 
regarded as inseparable’. 

[2209] In xviii. 39—40 “‘Desire ye therefore that I release 
unto you the king of the Jews?’....Do not (m7) [release] this man 
(rodrov)...,” as in xiii. 8—g, the wy implies that the verb is to be 
repeated imperatively, but instead of repeating the object (ui ov 
Baciréa 7. “I.) a pronoun (rotrov) is substituted so that the Jews 








1 Or we might supply éoré, ‘‘But [it is more correct to say] ‘I and the Father 
that sent me.’” 

2 [2208 a] There follows an ellipsis of StvacGe kapmov dépew ad’ éavr&v, which 
has to be mentally supplied after ovdé duets from the preceding d’varac x. d. ad’ 
€QUTOU. 

3 [2208 6] In xvii. 21 ‘‘that they may be all one: even as (ka@ws) thou, Father 
[art] in me and I [am] in thee, that they also may be in us,” if the punctuation 
were ‘‘that they may be all one even as thou, Father, [art] in me,” it might be 
contended that ‘‘art” is supplied from what precedes. But, if a fresh sentence 
begins at ‘even as,” ‘‘art” is omitted in accordance with Greek idiom and must 
be supplied in accordance with it—without any reference to what precedes. So 
it would not fall under this group of ellipses. See 2127 4, 2132 a. 
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avoid calling Jesus “king.” In xxi. r9—21 “‘Follow me’...... 
[My] Lord, but ¢his man, what?’” the 8€ denotes antithesis and 
implies a preceding pév-clause, “ My Lord, [I on the one hand am to 
do this that thou sayest] but this man on the other hand—what [is 
he to do?]” The preceding context describes Peter as first 
receiving the command, ‘‘ Follow,” and then (while apparently in 
the act of following) as “turning” and seeing the unnamed disciple 
also “following.” Hence the meaning might possibly be “I am 
following thee as thou commandest, dut this man, what [is he doing, 
Jollowing without command|?” But the subsequent context (“If 
I will that he tarry till I come...”) points to the fuéure as the object 
of Peter’s question : and both Origen and Chrysostom take it thus’. 

(a) “Ean OYN Sewpfite (vi. 62) 

[2210] Perhaps the following extremely difficult passage is a case 
of contextual ellipsis, vi. 62 “This [it seems] causes you to 
stumble! Jf (éav) therefore (obv) ye should be beholding (Oewpyre) 
the Son of man ascending where he was before—*.” The interpre- 
tation turns on (r) the connexion implied by “therefore,” (2) the 
meaning of “behold,” whether literal or spiritual, and in good sense 
or bad, (3) the nature of the “ascending,” whether literal or spiritual, 
(4) the words omitted in ellipsis. 

[2211] (1) “Therefore,” following an implied statement “ye 
stumble at this,” would naturally introduce an argument a@ fortiori, 
“Much more, therefore, will ye stumble” (see otv, 2192) or some- 
thing equivalent to it. (2) “ Behold” dewpyre (for which Chrysostom 
reads iéyre) has been shewn (1598) to include vacant, unintelligent, 
and unspiritual “beholding.” (3) “Ascending to heaven,” when 
previously predicated concerning the Son of Man in this Gospel 
(ili. 13 “No man hath ascended into heaven but only he that 
descended from heaven, the Son of man”) is connected with the 
“lifting up of the serpent” in the wilderness, and apparently with 
sacrifice for sin. If that is the meaning here, “ascending where he 








1 [2209 a] ’AxodovOer wor...0Gr0s dé ré; On this Origen says (Huet ii. 408 D) 
BovdAduevos wabety Kal 7d kara Tov "“Iwdvyny Tédos, and Chrys. ad Joc. ov rhy avr 
juty oddv n&er; For an altern. ellipsis of yevyjoerar see 2386 c. 

2 [2210 a] Todro buds oxavdarlfe,; éav odv Oewphre Tov vidv Tod dvOpwmov dva- 
Baivovra Sirov qv 7d mpdrepov; SS has ‘‘but if,” @ has ‘‘quod si,” 4 and e ‘‘ quid 
si,” f ‘si autem,” ff ‘‘quid ergo cum.” Though D has éav ofv, d has ‘‘quid si.” 
NS om. odv. 
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was -before” means “offering up in the flesh that supreme sacrifice 
which raises the incarnate Son to the place that He had in the 
bosom of the Father as the pre-incarnate Word.” But the offering 
up of this sacrifice in the flesh is described by Jesus, in the passage 
under consideration, as giving His “flesh and blood” to be the food 
of men ; and it is the announcement of this that has caused them to 


“ stumble’.” 





1 [2211a] The explanation of the Johannine use of the words ‘‘ascend” and 
“exalt” and of their relation to Jewish thought does not strictly belong to’ 
Johannine Grammar : but some remarks on these points are necessary here. The 
Jews were familiar with the thought of the Deliverer “‘sitting on the right hand” 
of God, and with the image of one like unto a Son of man ‘‘coming with the 
clouds of heaven,” as also with the Psalmist’s apostrophe to the everlasting gates 
to open and admit ‘‘the king of glory.” Jesus appears from the Fourth Gospel 
to have given a spiritual interpretation to these metaphors. To Him ‘‘the ever- 
lasting gates” were the gates of self-sacrifice. The ‘‘glory” was service. To 
sacrifice Himself for men was, relatively to men, giving Himself up entirely, to 
them and for them. But, relatively to God, it might be called the ‘ascending 4 

"of the Son to the place ‘‘ where he was before.” ; 

[22114] The whole of Christ’s life might be accurately described as a sacrifice, 
or a ‘‘ glorifying” of God, or as a process of ‘ ascending” to the Father : but the 
term “glorifying” is more particularly used for the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection as summing up the essence of the life. The punishment of Crucifixion (as 
we know from Artemidorus’ Manual of Dreams and from Jewish sources) was 
frequently referred to as a “‘lifting up”; and similar allusions are found in the 
Fourth Gospel, never in the Synoptists. Hence, when the Jews stood round the 
Cross of Christ ‘‘staring and gaping” upon Him, as the Psalmist says, they were 
really ‘‘beholding Him going up to the place where He was before.” And some 
thought of this kind—some notion of unintelligent “staring and gaping ”—may 
have been in John’s mind when he described the soldier piercing Christ’s side, as 
fulfilling the prophecy ‘‘they shall look on him whom they pierced.” 

[2211 ¢] On the late Jewish use of “‘lifted up” for ‘‘crucified,” or ‘‘ hanged,” 
see Levy i. 549 4 (quoted in 1003c). Artemidorus, too, writing in the second 
century, connects dreams about ‘‘ lifting up” and ‘‘stretching out of hands” with 
crucifixion, thus, i. 76 ef dé rus UyNds él Twos dpxotro, els POBov Kal d€os wecetrat- 
Kakodpyos 5¢ dy cravpwOyoerar dud 7d twos kal Thy Tov XeipOv exracw, and again 
in his special section on dreams ‘‘ about the Cross ” (ii. 53) dyaddv O€ Kal mévynre- 
Kal yap dprds 6 cravpwOels kal modovs Tpepet, 2.2. ** Such a dream betokens good 
for a poor man also; for the crucified is ‘/z/ted up’ and he ‘feeds many.” ‘*To 
feed many” means to be a rich man with plenty of slaves. But it also contains a 
grim allusion to the fact that the crucified “* fed the crows” (‘non pasces in cruce: 
corvos”), which he refers to in the context, Tas odpxas drohNUovew ol cravpwhérTes, 
“the crucified /ose their flesh.” For a bachelor, he adds, the cross betokens a 
marriage, “but not at all a profitable one,” by reason of the ‘‘dznding.” The 
cross also prevents a man from going forward (émBatvecv) on the land and from 
staying where he would like to stay. To be crucified in a city (7d.) “signifies 
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[2212] According to this view, Gewpéw is used here, as in some 
other passages of the Fourth Gospel (1598) for unintelligent ‘“ be- 
holding,” seeing with the eyes of the flesh: and the meaning of the 
passage is, “ Doth this cause you to stumble, [the mere setting forth, 
in word, of the doctrine of a self-sacrificing Messiah]? [ Whaz] 
therefore {will ye do, and how much more srievously will ye stumble} 
if ye behold? [the fulfilment, in act, of my doctrine, not your doctrine, 
of the Messianic glory ; if, instead of gazing at the King of glory 
going up in visible splendour on the clouds of heaven, ye ‘stand 
staring and gaping’ at] the [crucified] Son of man, [going down as 
ye suppose to Sheol, but in fact] going up where He was before??” 





some office corresponding to the place wherein the cross is erected (dpy9v Tovatrny 
onualver olos av 7 6 Toros év S 6 oravpos eoryxev).” In a later section about 
“carrying (Bacrd¢ew) and being carried (BacrdterOat)” (ii. 56) he again refers to 
the cross. Some of these details are curiously similar to xxi. 18 ‘thou shalt 
(1) stretch out thy hands, and another shall (2) gird (i.e. bind) thee, and shall 
(3) dear thee where thou dost not desire,” to which is added, ‘‘ this he said signifying 
by what death he [z.e. Peter] should glorify God.” See 2642 . 

1 [2212a] The present subjunctive may, perhaps, be regarded as prophetic 
present, or it may denote continuance, ‘what if ye find yourselves beholding....” 

2? [2212 6] Chrysostom, reading av oty idyre, likens this mention of “ascending” 
to Christ’s promise to Nathanael (‘‘thou shalt see greater things than these... 
[angels of God ascending]”’) and to Christ’s argument with Nicodemus (*‘No man 
hath ascended to heaven except the Son of man...”). He seems to reject the in- 
terpretation given above, saying ‘‘Doth He knit perplexities with perplexities ? 
No. God forbid! But by the grandeur of His doctrines, and by their abundance, 
He desires to attract them (7@ meyéOer TGv Soyudtwv Kal TG wAnOe. avrovs 
émayayéoba Bovderat).” 

[2212¢] This feeling (namely, that Christ is looking forward to a time when 
the disciples will ot ‘‘stumble”) has probably caused the alterations in the text 
mentioned above (2210a). For, if 5¢ be read for ofy, then contrast replaces 
inference, and the whole meaning is changed to something of this kind: “‘ Zhds 
(emph.) causeth you to stumble: but [wadt a little, what will ye say|if ye should 
be [soon] beholding the Son of man visibly ascending [in triimph] where He was 
before? [Then ye will cease to stumble].” There is much against this. It 
involves an alteration of a difficult text to a less difficult one. Moreover, though 
all Christians (like the martyr Stephen) might be represented as seeing Christ a¢ 
the right hand of God, only an exceptional few (Acts i. 2—13) could be repre- 
sented as seeing Him 77 the act of ascending to God. It seems to take Oewpfre as 
being a fleshly “‘beholding” and yet as one that will remove a stumbling-block. 
It does not tell us who will thus ‘*behold”—or when, and how, they will be 
delivered from “stumbling” by the ‘‘beholding.” The Acts, which relates the 
Ascension, implies that a small number witnessed it. But those whom Christ 
was now addressing were apparently a large number, for He says to them (vi. 64) 
“There are some of you that believe not,” and then it is added ‘‘Many of his 
disciples went back.” 
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(iii) Idiomatic 

(a) Ellipsis of “some” 

[2213] The most important elliptical expression in John is the 
Graeco-Hebraic use of “I am” (without any predicate expressed or 
implied in the context) for which see 2220foll. There are two or 
three omissions of av with the indicative, which need little comment’. 
But the omission of “‘some” in the phrase “some of” requires 
notice. For the most part it is free from ambiguity, as in vi. 39 
“that... may not lose [any] of it (iva...ui dmodéow é& avrod),” 
where, strictly speaking, pydev would be supplied, not 7, vil. 40 ° 
“[ Some] of the crowd, therefore (é rod oxAov ody), having heard 
these words, said...,” xvi. 17 “There said therefore [some] of (etrav 
ov éx) the disciples...,” xxi. 10 “ Bring [some] of (azo) the fish.” 

[2214] The following is ambiguous, i. 24 Kai dreorahpévor oav 
ék tov Papicaiwy, R.V. txt “And they had been sent from the 
Pharisees,” R.V. marg. “and [certain] had been sent from among 
the Pharisees.” In favour of R.V. marg. are the following facts. 
(1) The partitive use of é« is very frequent in John*®. (2) John has 
already told us who sent the deputation (i. 19 “The Jews sent to 
him”). (3) “Some of the Pharisees” makes excellent sense. “Priests 
and Levites” alone have been as yet mentioned: and they (we may 
suppose) have asked their questions, and have been silenced. They 
are on the point of going back to those who sent them, carrying 
a merely negative answer (“I am not the Christ” etc.). But now it 
is added that there were ‘“‘ Pharisees” on the deputation, men learned 
in the Law and the Traditions, given to ask ‘“ By what authority ?” 
and not so easily silenced: these therefore intervene with the question, 
“Why baptizest thou then?” ‘These arguments are not conclusive, 
but they make it probable that there is an ellipsis of “some*.” 

[2215] ix. 40 “ [Some] of the Pharisees heard these things (jKoveav 
é€k Tov ®., tadra)—those that were with him (ot PET avTov ovres)—and 











1 [2213 a] xv. 22, 24 duaprlay ovk elyooay, xix. 11 ovK elxes efovolay, In viii. 
39, we ought probably to read, with W.H. txt, wovetre (not, with W.H. marg. 
éroveire), see 2078—9. “Av is said to be (Winer p. 382) regularly omitted in modern 
Greek in such instances, and the omission is freq. in later classical Greek. It 
might also be a Latinism. Perhaps in N.T. it adds force, ‘‘they would assuredly 
have had no sin.” See also 2698. 

2 It is about as freq, in Jn as in Mk, Mt. Lk. together. 

3 [2214] Chrysostom and many scribes of various Mss. read ol before 
ameoraduévor, as A.V. “they which were sent,” so as to leave no ellipsis. 
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said, Are we also blind?” A.V. “And [some] of the P. which were 
with him,” R.V. “Zhose of the Pharisees which were with him.” 
John’s frequent use of apposition (1928—47) combines here with 
his frequent use of partitive éx, to make an ellipsis of tues almost 
certain. Chrysostom in his comment (‘There say unto Him [some] 
of those that were following Him*”) apparently takes it thus, and 
he suggests that the evangelist added the clause of per’ avrod to 
shew that they were the same that had previously revolted and 
afterwards tried to stone Him®, This construction (“ [some] from,” 
z.e. “[some] of”) is frequent in Hebrew and fairly frequent in LXX. 
In both, it gives rise to ambiguities, eg. Lev. xxv. 33 (R.V.) “If one 
of the Levites redeem,” marg. “redeem from the Levites,” where 
LXX (mapa) takes the latter view, but Aquila and Symmachus (ék) 
the former’. 


(8) Ellipsis (?) of “gate” (v. 2) 

[2216] v. 2 (R.V.) “Now there is in Jerusalem dy the sheep [gate] 
{émi 7H mpoBaricp) a pool...” A.V. “by the sheep [market] (marg. 
gate).” The text is probably corrupt. But in any case no solid 
grounds have been alleged for the hypothesis of an ellipsis of “gate.” 
{1) Eusebius, Jerome, Chrysostom, and the ancient Latin and Syriac 
versions make no mention of “gate” in connexion with this passage. 
(2) Nehemiah mentions all the gates of Jerusalem, the “ sheep-gate” 
among them, where the context would make his meaning quite 
clear without “gaze”; yet the noun “gate” is never omitted by 
his narrative in Hebrew or Greek*. (3) No instance of such an 
ellipsis has ever been quoted from Greek literature (although it 
would probably have been frequently used if it existed in that 
language, as in German). (4) Wetstein has shewn that a Jewish 





1 Adyouow aire éx Tv dxodovbotvrwr abrw, Mi kal Auels TupAol eopev ; 

2 [2215a] Ovx amdGs dé 6 evayyedtorhs éuvnubvevcer, bre HKovoay éx TOY 
Papicalwy radra of wer’ abrod dvres, kal elrav: My kat qels rupdAdl éomev; ad’ wa 
ce dvaurynoy Gre ovro exelvot noav ol mpdbrepov dmoordyres, elra NOdoayTEs, Kal 
pgdiws els Tovvayrloy peraBaddopevor. 

3 [22156] In Dan. i. 6 Theod. é« ‘‘of the number of? =LXX ék rod yévous 
“descended from.” In Esdr. v. 45 of éx alters the sense of the Heb. of Ezr. ii. 
70 “‘some of,” LXX dd rob. In 1 Esdr, i. 8, é« rOv Baoiexdy ‘from the king’s 
[treasures] (?king’s officers)” =2 Chr. xxxv. 7—8 ‘‘from the king’s substance. 
And his princes....” 

4 [2216 a] Neh. ii. 13, 14, iii. 1, 3, 13, 14 etc. In Neh. xii. 31 ‘‘the dung- 
gate,” LX X-omits the whole; S has rfs korplas, with 7s wvAys superscr. 
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word similar to rpoBarixy (and perhaps transliterated from it) was in 
use to mean “bathing place.” (5) This might be interpreted in 
Greek as “pool (xoAvpByOpa),” besides being transliterated in the 
text as mpoBaru, “bathing place.” (6) On the three occasions 
where mpoBari«yj occurs in LXX it happens to be joined to TvANH 
(Neh. iii. 1, 32, xii. 39) so that the adjective might naturally suggest 
the interpolation of “‘gafe” to any persons perplexed by the apparent 
use of zpoBarixy} as a noun. (7) Thus the two words might be 
combined so as to give the sense of a “pool” near a “sheep-gate.” 

There may not be quite enough- evidence to support this expla-. 
nation ; but, in any case, so far as we are acquainted at present with 
the Greek language, there is no evidence at all for the ellipsis of 


19 


“‘ gale . 


(y) Ellipsis of “daughter ” (or “ wife ”?) 

[2217] xix. 25 (R.V.) “Mary the [wife] (7) of Clopas.” The 
almost universal practice in Greek writers is to use 7 rod A. to mean 
“the [daughter] of A.” Ina few special cases, where the relationship 
was historically known, 7 tod “A. might mean “the mother, ov sister, 
or wife, of A.,” but these are not to the point here. In Latin, 
“Verania Pisonis” is used for ‘“Piso’s [wife] Verania,” and such 
a use of the genitive is current in some parts of England: but 
obviously it would lead to confusion if ‘‘Clopas’s Mary” could 
mean indiscriminately either “mother, daughter, or wife, of Clopas.” 
The reasons for believing that 7 rod must here have been intended 
to mean “ daughter” must be deferred to another work. 


(8) "AAW ina, see 2063—4 and 2105—12. 
(e) Oyy on 


[2218] Some verb or phrase is omitted in connexion with ody 


ore as follows: (1) vi. 45—6 (R.V.) “Every one that hath heard 
from the Father, and hath learned, cometh unto me. Vot that (ovx 


drt) any man hath seen the Father, save he which is from God, he 





1 [22164] As regards the possible ellipsis in v. 44 rhv ddtav thy mapa rod 
pévou [00], and the question whether ‘‘the Alone” is here used for God, see 
1895. For the ellipsis of iwarlows in xx. 12 €v Neukols, comp. Rev. iii. 4 ept- 
mwaThoovow.,.€v Aeuxots, and Artemid. ii. 3 év Nevkols éxpépecOa, also Mt. xi. 8, 


Lk. vii. 25 év wadakois. Wetst. on Jn v. 44 supplies more instances, Latin as well 
as Greek. 
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hath seen the Father’,” (2) vii. 22 (R.V.) “For this cause hath 
Moses given you circumcision (ot that it is of Moses but of the 
fathers); and on the sabbath ye circumcise a man” (A.V. “not 
because it is of Moses”)?. Compare 1 Jn iv. g—10 (R.V.) “Herein. 
was the love of God manifested in us, shat (érv) (A.V. decause that) 
God hath sent his only begotten son...Herein is love, not that (ovx 
érv) we loved God but that (4AN’ ér.) he loved us and sent...*.” In 
the Epistle év rovrm...dr. appears to mean “Herein...[7 mean in the 
fact| that,” and év rovrw...0bx dt “ Herein...[7 do] not [mean in the 
Sact| that.” 

[2219] As regards the two passages in the Gospel, it is not 
possible to demonstrate that 67 means “that” (and not “ because ”)\— 
just as, in English, it is not possible sometimes to decide whether the 
expression “ot that I wish” means “[Z say this] not because 1 wish ” 
or “[Z do] not [mean to say] that I wish.” But, having regard to the 
classical‘ and the Pauline® uses of ody ér, and to the contexts of the 
two Johannine passages, we may conclude that “J say” (whether 
in the sense of “I mean” or otherwise) is to be supplied in both 
of them. That being the case, it will be more in accordance with 





1 [2218 a] Ids 6 dxovcas wap Tod marpos Kal pabov épxerar mpos eué. ovdX dre 
rov marépa ébpaxév Tis ef ph 6 Oy Tapa [ro0] Beo0, obros éwpaxey Tov marépa. 
Origen (Huet ii. 293 A) 6 ay mapa 7@ marpl, and so SS ‘‘he that is with God,” 
Chrys. 1st, 6 dv rapa Tod Bod, 2nd, 6 wy éx Tob Geod. 

2 [22184] Aca rodro Mwvojs dédwrev buiv Thy meprromny,—ovx ére €x TOU 
Mwvodws éorly ddX’ éx Tov marépwv,—xal [er] caBBdrw mepiTéuveTe dvOpwrov. 
SS “not because...but because,” 4, e, and f ‘not because,” @ om, ‘‘ because,” 

3 [2218 c] Ev rovr@ épavepwdn 7 ayamrn rod Beod év tuly, Ore Tov vidv abrod Tov 
povoyevh améaradkev 6 Gedbs...€v ToUTw éaTly 1) aryamn, OVX bre Huels tyryamykamer TOV 
Gebv, GAN dre abrds pydanoe huas Kat drécrethev.... But Jn ix. 30 év rovTw yap 
7d Oavuacréy éorw dre is to be explained differently, since ‘‘in this” means ‘in 
your not knowing” (comp. ‘‘we know not ”) and ért means “‘because.” See 2393. 

4 (2219a] In classical Greek ovx 67+ means (1) ‘‘{1 do] ot [say only] that,” 
je. “not only”; (2) ‘‘[I do] not [mention the fact] chat,” i.e. “*T pass over the 
fact,” e.g. Plat. Protag. 336 D “‘Socrates will not forget—J take no account of the 
fact that (obx br) he jokes and says he is forgetful,” ze. “although he jokes,” 
comp. Gorg. 450E. Similarly, but with wa wh Méyw oor Sr, Philem. 19, “not to 
say that you owe me also yourself.” 

5 [2219 4] In 2 Cor. vii. 9 “¢ Now I rejoice, ot because,” the meaning is clear, 
and there is no ellipsis, and prob. in 2 Cor. iii, 4—5 ‘‘This great confidence we 
have...no¢ because...” and 2 Thess. iii, 7—g: but in 2 Cor. i. 23—4 “‘I gave up 
my plan...from a desire to spare you,” the best meaning of the following ovx bre 
is attained by some insertion of “say” as ‘‘[Z say this] not because,” or ‘*[Z do] 
not [mean to say) that,” and so in Phil. iii. ro—12, iv. [O—TITI, 17. 
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general Greek usage if we supply Aé€yw not before ody 671, but before 
or, giving Aéyw the sense “I mean to say,” which it repeatedly has 
in N.T., and in Greek generally, so that ovy éru is equivalent to “[Z do] 
not [mean to say| that.” Then, in both passages, it will correct a 
possible misapprehension. In the former, vi. 456, the words “from 
the Father ”—naturally meaning “ from the home of” (2356) or “from 
the side of,” the Father—might suggest a person seeing the Father 
face to face. This is disclaimed by the words “[Z do] not [mean] that 
any one hath seen the Father.” In vii. 22, there is a similar disclaimer, 
“Moses hath given you circumcision—[Z do] not [mean to say] that 
he originated it, but it was from the fathers.” 


(€) Ellipsis after “I am” 


[2220] In the Walking on the Waters it is usual to assume that 
Vi. 20 ey civ means “J am [indeed that which I appear to be],” 
“Tam [my very self |,” or, according to our English idiom, “/¢ és 73.” 
This would accord with what is stated in the parallel Mark-Matthew, 
namely, that the disciples “thought they saw a phantasm®*.” In 
opposition to this, Christ might naturally be supposed to say “lam 
[xot a phantasm but] I [myself ].” But there is no proof that the 
Greek words can mean this. And there is proof that, in the Discourse 
on the Last Days, Mark uses éyw eiue to mean “J am [the Saviour, 
Deliverer, or Christ].” Moreover in that Discourse Luke (who 
omits the Walking on the Waters) agrees with Mark in the use of 
ey eiut, and Matthew shews that he understood the phrase thus by 
supplying the ellipsis, “7 am the Christ®.” Lastly, Luke indicates 
that he would not have agreed in rendering éyo eiac “I am my 
very self” by the fact that elsewhere, when he actually attributes a 
meaning of this kind to our Lord, he adds ards‘, 

[2221] The N.T. use of “Z am” to mean “7 am the Saviour” 
is in accordance with passages in Deuteronomy and Isaiah, where 








1 The same interpretation is usually given to Mk vi. 50, Mt. xiv. 27 Oapoeire, 
eyo elut, uh poBelobe. Jn vi. 20 om. Oapceire. 

2 Mk vi. 49 @dotay br ddvracud éorw, Mt. xiv. 26 érapaxOnoav Néyovres 8re 
Pavracud éorw. 

* [22202] Mk xiii. 6, Mt. xxiv. 5, Lk. xxi. 8 all have roAdol (Mt.-Lk. + yap) 
ehevoovrat éml 7G dvduart mov eydvTes (Mk + 6rt) Hyd eiue (Mt.+6 Xporés). In 
Mk xiv. 62, éyd edu is not used absolutely but answers the question *‘Art thou 
the Christ ?” where the parall. Mt. xxvi. 64 has od e@ras and the parall. Lk. xxii. 
67—70 has, Ist, éay dutv elrw,.. and, and, duels Adyere dre ey elue. 

4 Lk. xxiv. 39 eyo elus adrds. 
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éy ejue corresponds to the Hebrew “JZ [am] he [40 whom all must 
look,” and is applied to God. The LXX uses the same phrase to 
render the boast of Nineveh in Zephaniah, “Z [am], and there is 
none else beside me.” Nor is there (as at present alleged) any 
solid evidence to shew that éyo ius could bear, at least in the first 
century, anything else but this meaning—derived through LXX from 
Hebraic sources—“Z am the Saviour, or Deliverer.” The Thesaurus 
gives no instance of the meaning “I am my very self.” Wetstein 
(on Mt. xiv. 27) quotes authority for phrases in the context, but 
none for “7 am” in this sense. Westcott and Swete quote none 
to the point’. 

[2222] If therefore we are to be guided by evidence, we must 
suppose the meaning to be, not “I am myself, Jesus of Nazareth,” 
but “I am your Saviour®.” It is to be interpreted as a vestige of 
the poetic and Hebrew element underlying the story of the Stilling 
of the Storm, in which the disciples saw the form of Jesus, and 
heard Him saying, “I AM [HE],” meaning “I am He that helpeth.” 
It is, then, a genuine case of ellipsis, for the meaning is not “I am” 
in the sense of “I Zve” or “I exist-eternally*.” There is an ellipsis 
of HE meaning, in Jewish tradition, “ Deliverer,” but also implying 
more than this, as will appear in the next Johannine instance of 
“lve, 





1 Deut. xxxii. 39, Is. xliii. 10, Zeph. ii. 15. The Heb. has “‘Z he” in the first 
two, and simply ‘‘Z” in the third. 

2 [2221 2] Swete (on Mk vi. 50) says ‘és elue=‘It is I,’ cf. Le. xxiv. 39, 
éyh elu adrés, and the use of ‘JN, LXX éyé in the O.T. (B.D.B., p. 59). But 
Lk.’s insertion of airés separates his usage from that of Mk, and Gesen. p. 59 
merely says that Heb. 38 (LXX éyw) is used ‘Salone in response to a question,” 
eg. Gen. xxvii. 24 ‘Art thou my son Esau? And he said I [am]” 6 de etre, 
’Ey%. None of these instances are to the point. 

[2221 4] Westcott (on Jn vi. 20) says, “Jt is I. Comp. iv. 26, viii. 24, 28, 58, 
(ix. g), xiii. 19, xviil. 5, 6, 8; Mark xiii. 6, Luke xxi. 8.” But (2205) these are 
either cases of contextual ellipsis or else of special and technical meaning, I AM : 
and indeed Westcott himself (on viii. 24) distinguishes the technical usage from 
“cases where the predicate is directly suggested by the context.” 

3 [2222.2] Comp. Orig. on Mt. xiv. 27 (Huet i. 242 A—B) TapaxOnodueda mply 
Tpavas karadaBe bre 6 cwrnp huly émvdedhunkev, which suggests how ‘¢ Saviour” 
and ‘‘Jesus” might be interchanged, especially in translating from a language in 
which ‘‘ Jesus” meant ‘ Saviour.” 

4 [22225] The Syr. of éyw elu is a reduplication of ‘I,”? which pronoun (Thes. 
Syr.) also represents the copula, so that “J I” may mean “I am.” 
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[2223] viii. 24-5 “‘For except ye believe that I AM, ye shall die 
in your sins.’ They therefore said to him, ‘Who art thou?’ Jesus 
said to them, ‘[From] the beginning that which I also speak to 
you’.”” The words “believe me and understand that I AM HE” 
occur in Isaiah, as follows, “Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, 
and my servant whom I have chosen, that ye may know and believe 
me, and understand that I[AM] HE...Yea, since the day was, I [AM] 
HE’.” In the Psalms, this use of HE occurs with an ellipsis of 
“art” in addressing Jehovah, “Thou [art] HE and thy years shall not 
fail’.” The Song in Deuteronomy says “See now that I, I, [AM] 
HE,” where LXX has “See, see that I AM4” Here Philo para- 
phrases I AM as “that there is from the beginning a Cause of the 
Universe’.” Ibn Ezra (on Isaiah xiliii. I0o—13) says, “This is the 
sublimest expression of the unity of God; for every other being 
is different from its real form ”—apparently meaning that, whereas all 
other things deviate from their ideal, God alone is true to the Ideal. 
Hence God is Truth and also Perfection. Apparently he takes 
I [AM] HE to mean “I am he that is,” ze. is really, eternally, 
and unchangeably. 

[2224] In LXX, the Hebrew I HE is regularly rendered éyw 
eit, Aquila certainly rendered it so once and presumably always®. 
In Hebrew, the personal pronoun “he” is so frequently used as a 
substitute for the verb “to be” that Greeks might well translate “he” 
by «iwi in this phrase. In Aramaic also (Levy) “he” is “used for 
the copula” as well as for the personal pronoun’. Hence any 
Semitic Logia of Jesus using this idiom would probably be rendered 
in Greek for the most part by éyw ei. In the Psalms, HE in “Thou 
[art] HE” is once rendered & avrdés, “the same’.” The Semitic I 
HE is perhaps latent under éysd eiye adds, assigned to Christ by 
Luke alone*®. But the text is doubtful (2699 foll.). 





1 [22234] "Hav yap wh miretonre bre ey elu droavetobe ev rats auaprlars 
tuéy. As to “the beginning” and “that which I also speak,” see 2154—6 and 
2225. 

? Is. xliii. 1o—13, comp. xlvi. 4, xviii. r2 (2224 a). 

3 Ps. cii. 27 (lit. Heb.) R.V. ‘Thou art the same.” * Deut. xxxii. 39. 

> [22236] Philo i. 258 87e &ore Te Kal vmdpxer Td Tov d\wy atrv, and he 
paraphrases dri "Ey elus tdere as Ti éuhv vrapiw bedoacbe. 

6 [2224] In Is. xlviii. 12, where LXX om. the phrase, Aq. Sym. and Theod. 
render I HE by éy elu, and Aq. is so consistent in his general renderings that 
he may be presumed to have been consistent in this particular one. 

” Levy Ch. i. 195 6. Se PS. cleave ® Lk. xxiv. 39. 
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[2225] That John, when writing “believe that I AM,” did not 
mean exactly “believe that I am the eternal God,” may be inferred 
from several facts. (1) Christ’s hearers (until they heard the words 
“before Abraham?”) did not take I AM in that sense. Else they 
would have stoned Jesus at once. (2) The words are put by the 
Synoptists into the mouth of any false Messiah that might say, in 
effect, “I am the Deliverer.” (3) John always represents the Son as 
claiming to reveal the Father and to be one with the Father, but never 
as claiming to be the One God. It is not so easy—probably it is 
impossible—to define exactly John’s positive meaning: but some light 
may be thrown on it by the first of the passages in which Isaiah uses 
the phrase. It runs thus in Hebrew “Ye are my witnesses, saith 
Jehovah, and my servant whom I have chosen, in order that ye may 
know and believe in (lit.to) me, and may understand that I[[AM] HE®.” 
The Targum has (after “ Jehovah”) “ my servant Christ whom I have 
chosen that ye may know and believe before me and may understand 
that I [AM] HE “hat is from the beginning.” ‘Thus, if we, as it were, 
interrogate the speaker in Isaiah as to the meaning of I HE and ask 
“What art thou?” the Targum answers “HE ¢hat is from the be- 
ginning.” But this is curiously like the question and answer in John 
after Jesus had insisted on the necessity of believing “that I AM.” 
The Jews had asked “Who art thou?” and the first word of Christ’s 
reply is “[In] the beginning (rv dpxyjv)*.” 

[2226] There are several interesting resemblances between the 
Hebrew doctrine of the I HE (or the Greek doctrine of the I AM) 
in Isaiah and the Johannine doctrine about the unity of the Father 
and the Son. For example, “My Father worketh from the beginning 





1 viii. 58., 2 Tisaxlitiy 10. 

3 [2225] The Targ. paraphrases I HE elsewhere as follows, Deut. xxxii. . 
39 (Heb. “I, I, HE”) (Jer. 1) “I [am] He who Am and Was, and Will be,” 
(Jer. 11) “1 in my word [am] He” ; Ps. cii. 27 “‘Thou [art] He that created us” ; 
in Is. xliii. 13 Heb. ‘From the day I HE” is (Targ.) ‘‘From eternity Teaetiies 
in Is. xlvi. 4 ‘Even to old age 1 HE” =Targ. ‘Even to eternity I HE. )Perh, 
the Targumist regarded ‘‘ from eternity ” and ‘‘to eternity” as attributes, and 
therefore did not in these last two passages insert such predicates as ‘‘that created 
us” or “that is from the beginning” etc. Comp. Is. lii. 6 ‘‘Therefore my people 
shall know my name, therefore [I say, they shall know] in that day that I [AM] 
HE that speaketh, behold me” (Ibn Ezra ‘‘when I shall proclaim, Behold it is 
1”). Swete punctuates the LXX érc éyw elu atros 6 hadav- mdperuu, but there are 
many ways of combining the words. The Targ. is (Walton) ‘“scietis, quoniam ego 
sum qui loquebar et Verbum meum permanet.” 
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and I work,” ‘‘I—and yet not I, but I and the Father that sent me,” 
combined with the present passage (“I AM....From the beginning 
that which I speak unto you”) appear to represent the Son as “from 
the beginning” at one with the Father in. “working” the work of 
supporting and redeeming man. So in Isaiah, we find, in one and 
the same context, “I AM,” together with “from the beginning” (in 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek’), and “I will work*, who shall hinder 
it?” Another passage introduces “speaking,” “I [AM] HE that 
speaketh®.” 

[2227] One of the most spiritually minded of the early Rabbis, 
Abba Saul, who flourished about 130 4.D., extracting the words 
I AND HE out of a passage of Scripture where they have no 
existence, paraphrases them thus, “TI will be like Him [z.e. God]: as 
He is merciful and kind, so will I too be merciful and kind*.” 
Commenting on the Isaiah passage (Is. xlvi. 3) that describes Jehovah 
as carrying His people, Ibn Ezra says “The idols of Babylon are 
carried by their worshippers but I, the God of Israel, carry the 
Israelites.” This conception of man as being zx ‘the arms” of God, 
his Father—and not as crouching under “the arm” of God, his 
Chastiser, pervades the whole of the Fourth Gospel. It may be 
taken as certain that the evangelist attaches some meaning of this 
kind to the Greek words I AM in virtue of their association with the 
thought of God carrying man in His bosom. It would be bathos 
to suppose that Jesus, after saying ““I am the bread of life” and “I 
am the light of the world,” now comes down to the bare “I am” 
implying nothing more than mere existence, conceivably bad as 
well as good. 





1 [2226a] The Heb. is (Is. xliii. 13) ‘from the day” (R.V. txt “since the 
day was”), which is rendered by LXX “from the beginning.” The Aramaic has 
here ‘‘from eternity,” and inserts in xliii. ro “‘he that is from the beginning.” 

* [22265] The Heb. of Is. xliii. 13 “‘work” is regularly rendered epydfomar 
(though LXX renders it ‘‘ make (ou) ” here) which is the word in Jnv. 17 ““My 
Father worketh and I work.” 

[2226c] The curious juxtaposition of “sow” and “‘ de/éeve” in connexion 
with I AM in Is. xliii, 10, and the phrase (Is. lii. 6) ‘‘[they shall know] in that 
day that I [am] he that speaketh,” may be compared with the Johannine form of 
Peter’s confession (Jn vi. 68—g) ‘‘ Thou hast qwords of eternal life, and we know 
and believe that thou art the holy one of God.” 

S's. lil. 6: 

* See 1022. Bacher (Die Agada, ii. 367) shews that some versions have « Be 
thou like,” but prefers the above. 
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[2228] Much more probably we may suppose I AM to come 
here, absolutely,—as a climax after the previous declarations about 
the “bread” and the “light ”—conveying a great mass of meaning 
that would not be fully intelligible to any readers that had not 
pondered on the meaning of the divine I AM, and perhaps on 
the meaning of “I’.” On the one hand I AM means more than 
“T am the Deliverer”; on the other, it means less than “I am 
the eternal God.” ‘Taken by itself, “Believe that I AM” might 
mean, as it means in Deuteronomy, “Believe in the unity of the 
Supreme God, the Deliverer of Israel”: but, taken here, along 
with other declarations about what Jesus IS, it seems to call 
upon the Pharisees to believe that the Son of man is not only the 
Deliverer but also one with the Father in the unity of the Godhead. 
Many may be unable to believe that our Lord actually uttered these 
precise words in this sense and may yet find it quite possible to 
believe that they represent the essence of His doctrine, namely, that 
the Father is revealed to men in the ideal of humanity (with which 
He is at one) and not in a written law. Others may go further, and 
may believe that Jesus felt Himself to be thus absolutely at one with 
the Father. 





1 [2228 a] The doctrine of Epictetus (ii. 22. 15—20) concerning the ‘‘I” is 
worth noting in this connexion. Wherever the ‘‘1” and the ‘‘ Mine” are, there, 
he says, will be every creature’s inclination (compare ‘‘ Where your treasure is 
there will be your heart also”) : Every creature loves its own “‘ profit (ovuugépov)” 
above all things, ‘‘ This, z.e. profit, is father and brother and kindred and country 
and God.” If therefore a man ‘“‘ identifies ‘profit’ with piety and honour and 
country and parents and friends, these are saved, all of them”; if not, they are 
outweighed by ‘‘profit.” This zdentefication of the ‘‘ profit” of the “‘l” with 
Goodness, is what a Jew might express mystically by saying ‘“‘Z am He.” 
Epictetus adds (¢6.) that we must needs desire to destroy anyone—brother, 
father, child—that comes between us and ‘‘profit” (‘‘ Unless a man hate his 
own father...he cannot be my disciple”) but that if the ‘‘I” is identified with 
virtuous purpose, he will become a perfect friend, son, and father (Mk x. 30 ‘‘he 
shall receive a hundredfold...mothers...”). 

[22286] The Synoptic form of these doctrines may have influenced Epictetus 
and may have led him to think that virtuous philosophers might find their Son of 
man in themselves, each man in his own heart: ‘‘I will 7o¢ ‘lose my soul that I 
may find it.’ I will worship my own soul, my own higher purpose, my spirit 
contending against the flesh.” John may have written with some regard to such 
conclusions, putting the Synoptic doctrine in a new aspect, or developing it in an 
old aspect neglected by the Synoptists, in order to shew that the regeneration of 
man, if it was to be based on ‘‘I,” must be based on a different one from the 


philosophic ‘‘Ego.” 
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(7) Ellipsis of écti 

[2229] Inii. 4 ré éuoti cal coi, and in xxi. 22 ti mpds oe; there 
is an ellipsis of éoré. Ti zpos o€ (of which Wetst. ad doc. alleges 
comparatively few instances) presents no difficulty, as meaning 
“What [is it] in relation to thee?” ze. What does it concern thee? 
Wetst. quotes Glycas, Azmal. iv. p. 255, Anthol. MSS. i. 1, and 
Epictet. (but without reference) pu) tporeAOys* ovdév éore mpds ce (sic), 
and ti mpos ene; 

[2230] Ti éuot cai cot might, theoretically, be rendered “What 
does this concern me and thee?” for ré pou, dy zse/f, might mean’ 
“what does it concern me?” as in Epictet. iil. 22. 66 (foll. by infin.). 
But, as a fact, both in Hebrew and Greek (Wetst. on Mt. viii. 29) 
“What [is there] ¢o me and thee?” always implies “to me and thee 
in common,” so that the meaning is, ““What have we to do with one 
another?” [Wetst. compares Josh. xxil. 24, 2 S. xvi. 10, 1 K. xvii. 18, 
2 K. xvi. 10, 2 Chr. xxxv. 21, Joel iii. 4. But in Josh. xxii. 24, LXX 
omits kai, 2 K. xvi. 10 is a repetition (by error) of 2 S. xvi. 10, and 
in Joel iii. 4 LXX has (as Heb.) ri dyets euot;] It occurs in 
Aristoph., Demosth., Epictet., Achill. Tat., Anacreon etc., and none 
of Wetstein’s numerous quotations adds an explanatory phrase except 
Synesius, dyyum yap 5) Kal pirtocodpia ti pds aAAyAOvs; The phrase 
was so common that no contemporary (2642a@) Greeks could doubt 
that zpos ddAyAovs had to be supplied’. 

[2230 (i)] The ellipsis of éoré in the phrase éru puxpdév is found 
in no Gospel but the Fourth, xiv. 19 “ Yet a dittle (éu puxpdv) and 
the world no longer beholdeth me: ye (emph.) behold me.” The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, quoting from prophecy, says, “Ye have 
need of patience, that having done the will of God ye may gather 








1 [2230a] In v. 36 ‘‘ The witness that I have is greater than [that of] John,” 
éya d€ exw rv mapruplay welfw rod "I., there is, perhaps, no ellipsis of ris 
Haptuplas before tof “I. Somewhat similarly we sometimes substitute the 
person for his work in vernacular English (as well as in Latin and Greek) 
especially when speaking about a picture or poem, ‘‘This is rather /Ze Gains- 
borough,” ‘‘ de¢¢er than Linnell,” ‘‘almost egual to Tennyson,” “‘ He was better 
than his word,” ‘* How very ike him to say that!” etc. Winer explains in the 
same way (Mt. v. 20) ‘*‘ Except your righteousness (lit.) abound more than the 
scribes,” and gives frequent instances in Greek and Latin. Probably the meaning 
here is all the stronger for the omission of rfjs u.: ‘‘ The witness that I have is 
above the level of John.” 
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in (kopicnobe)! the promise, For yet a “ittle, just a little, [and] he 
that cometh will come’.” This illustrates the regular use of the 
phrase in O.T. in predictions announcing the approaching doom 
of the enemies of Jehovah and the deliverance of His people, who 
are exhorted to wait “yet a little.” The ellipsis of éoré after em 
is not mentioned in the Thesaurus and appears to spring from 
Hebrew sources. 

[2230 (ii)] Similar ellipses of “are,” with mention of time, occur 
in O.T. in connexion with the judgment of Jehovah that will surely 
come to pass in “yet seven days,” “yet forty days,” “‘yet a year” etc.* 
Compare the thought in iv. 35 “Say ye not, ‘Yet are four months 
and the harvest cometh’? Behold, I say unto you, lift up your eyes 
and contemplate the lands how that they are white for reaping. 
Already doth the reaper receive hire and gather fruit for life eternal.” 
As the Gospel connects this numbering of “months” with a sub- 
sequent mention of “zre,” so does Isaiah, “Within yet @ year as 
the year of a hireling,” and elsewhere he says, “Within “Aree years, 
as the years of a hireling, and the glory of Moab shall be brought 
into contempt®,” meaning apparently that Israel counted the days 
“like the days of an hireling, as a servant that earnestly desireth 
the shadow, and as an hireling that looketh for his wages®.” 

[2230 (iii)] As regards the period of “four months,” it appears” 
that the Jews divided the agricultural year into six periods of two 
months, the first four being “ seed-time,” “winter,” “qwinter-solstice,” 
“ harvest.” It might therefore be common for farmers and labourers 





1 [2230 (i) 2] Not quite the same as “‘receive,” see L.S. quoting Dem. 304. 
26 rods Kaprovs Kexopuobe “ ye have veaped the fruits,” and Herod. ii. 14 Kaprov x. 
“¢ eather in corn.” 

2 Heb. x. 37 ere yap muxpov dcov door, 0 épxduevos néec quoting from Is. xxvi. 20 
droxp0BnO puxpdy doov boov and from Hab. ii. 3 foll. (LXX). 

3 [2230 (i) 4] Comp. Rev. vi. 11 ‘‘that they should rest yet a little time,” and 
see Is. x. 25, xxix. 17, Jer. li. 33, Hos. 1. 4. 

4 [2230 (ii) 2] Gen. vii. 4 (R.V-) “For yet seven days and I will...” ér yap 
huepav émrd ey (Heb. lit. ‘to days” and om. “and”), Is. xxi. 16 ‘* Within yet 
a year as the year of a hireling and all the glory of Kedar shall fail,” ére éviauTos 
ds é. pc Owrod, exrelWer  ddEa r. vidv K., Jon. iii. 4 ‘Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown,” LXX (by error) ére rpets huépar kat N. KATAOTPApnoeT al. 

6 Ts. xvie 14. 

6 [2230 (ii) 6] Job vii. 1-2. So Ibn Ezra (Is. xvi. 14) ‘As the years of a 
hireling, who daily counts when the end will come; so the prophet is satisfied, 
when he sees that the time of the calamity of Moab approaches. ” 

1 Hor. Heb. on Jn iv. 35, quoting Baba Mezia 106 4, 
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at the conclusion of “seed-time,” to say “Yet four months [i.e. zwinter 
and wnter-solstite| and the harvest cometh,” and from agriculturists 
the saying might pass into a proverb inculcating patient expectation. 
It is to be noted that Jn iv. 35 foll. is the only place in this Gospel 
where “/zre” is mentioned. The meaning may be paraphrased 
thus: “Do not the farmers say, our months precisely, as the days 
of a hireling—and then cometh the harvest? But I say to you, 
Lift up your eyes, and see the harvest already white, and the hire 
of the reapers already present'.” 


IMPERATIVE, see Index 
INFINITIVE, see Index 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 


(i) Interrogative particles 


[2231] John’s use of the interrogative od?, ovdyxi, Tas, 7dOev, and ri? 
seldom causes ambiguity and requires little comment. But his uses 
of o& yy and ovdxodv are unique in N.T. as follows: 





1 [2230 (iii) 2] Comp. Jas v. 7 ‘‘ Be therefore long-suffering...the husbandman 
waiteth....” In Jn iv. 35 rerpdunvés éort, there is no ellipsis ; but the thought 
is similar to that of the above quoted passages from O.T. 

? [2231 a] In xix. 10 éuol od Aade?s; “To me thou speakest not!” od has the 
force of alpha privative, “‘ Thou refusest to speak to me!” As regards otxi— 
which (1861) is never used by Mk and is more freq. in Lk. than in Mt. and Jn 
taken together—there are abundant instances in N.T. of its use interrogatively as 
in Jn xi. 9. In vi. 42, W.H. has Tovxi! (marg. ox) obrés éorw "Inoods 6 vids 
Iwojp...; Comp. Mk vi. 3 otx obrés éorw 6 TéxTov...; Kal odK...; Mt. xiii. 55 
ox otrés éorw...; Kal...odxl...; Lk. iv. 22 obxt vids éorw "Iwahd otros; In 
Mt. v. 46, 47, vi. 25, xii. 11, the parall. Lk. rejects ovxi. But Lk. freq. has ovxé 
interrog. elsewhere, in traditions peculiar to himself, and also in the parall. to Mt. 
x. 29. On odxi negative, see 2265 (i). 

8 [2231 4] On xii. 27 rb eirw, see 2512 b—c, which (the view taken in 933 being 
retracted) accepts the ordinary rendering ** What should I say...?” In iv. 27 cb 
Aadels, A.V. and R. V. give ‘ Why,” without alternative, and Westcott makes no 
comment. SS however has ‘‘ What wast thou saying?” The Latin mss. also 
have “guid loqueris” (following “guid quaeris”) clearly meaning ‘“‘what” (but 
Chrys. has ovk jpdrnoay tiv alriav). 

[2231 c] As to the interrogative use of rf generally, it has been noted (939 4) 
that Jn never uses iva rl. Ac& ri he never uses without a negative. Ti, “‘wohy 2? 


he uses frequently. “Ove, interrogatively used sometimes in LXX, Jn never uses 
thus. 
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(a) Oy mH 


[2232] xviii. rx “The cup that my Father hath given me shal/ 
LT not assuredly drink it (ov ph iw aitd)!” See 933—6, 1007, where 
it is maintained that this rare interrogative is rather an exclamation 
than an interrogation, and that it means literally ‘I am of course not 
to drink it [according to your desire]!” This view is confirmed by 
many details in this section shewing John’s proneness to the exclama- 
tory interrogative ; and it also helps to explain (1508) one aspect of 
the meaning of iv. 48 “Except ye see signs and wonders ye will 
assuredly not believe (ov py tustevonre)!” addressed to the nobleman 
from Capernaum. Chrysostom suggests that “ye” may mean “ye 
citizens of Capernaum,” and that our Lord is chiding and stimulating 
his faith as being weak like that of his fellow-citizens. But the words 








[22317] As regards 67, the LXX uses it to express a great number of Hebrew 
particles, and it often represents Heb. ‘‘Why?” ‘For what?” “Is not?” etc. 
But there is often v.r. 7/671; and, where 67: introduces a speech, confusion may 
arise from the use of érc recitativum, e.g. Gen. xviii. 13 elrev K. mpds A. “Ore 
éyé\acev D. (D ri drt) ‘‘ Wherefore did S. laugh?” Comp. Judg. ii. 2 v.r. dre, 
Judg. iv. 14 v-r. otx l6ov (where Swete marks no interrog. and 671 may mean 
“for indeed”), 2 S. vii. 7 v.r. rf and rl O71, xii. g v.r. Ti, 2 K. viii, 14 (Swete 6 
rt, called by Blass ‘‘v.l. (in AB) for ri,” but Swete gives no v.l.), Job xxvii. 12 
v.r. 6a ti dé etc. The instances are extremely numerous. 

[2231¢] These special circumstances differentiate LXX Greek (and Greek 
influenced by LXX) from all other Greek, as to the use of 67« in particular and 
interrogative and relative particles in general. Blass says (p. 176) ‘the employ- 
ment of gorvs or even of ds in a direct question is quite incredible, except that 6, re 
appears to be used as an abbreviation for ri 4, 7s ‘why,’” Blass (p. 331) mentions, 
as quoted against him, (1) Plut. De Sera Vind. 14 p. 558: but this is best punctu- 
ated 76 ye cagés...000"...dogahds elrrety éxouer, olov, dud Th...) madw Oe jy airiav.... 
(2) 2 K. viii. 14 (see 2231@) which should not be mixed with non-LXX Gk, 
(3) [Justin] Cohort. ad Graec. 5 ad fin., where the txt is doubtful, but there is 
high authority for paraphrasing thus, ‘‘ Hor the same reason for which (5¢ qv alriay) 
you say Homer speaks the truth when he is on your side don’t you think he speaks 
the truth when we prove (dmopyvapuévwv for amopnvdpevos) from Homer a view 
opposite to yours?” (4) Euseb. P.Z. vi. 7. 12 (Giff. p. 257) "Qu d€ &eKa radra 
mpoceaiveyka TE Noyw—dre ce éxmégevyev..., rendered by G. ‘‘ But do you ask 
the reasons for which,..”: but I should prefer: ‘‘ And now to come to the reason 
for which I have introduced these matters—[it is] because....”” To these may be 
added Euseb. P.Z. vi. 7. p. 256, éxetvd wor Aéye...apd yé Th eopev eyw TE Kal ov; 
—galys dv—roiro dé brbGev isuev; where I should suggest a repetition of Aéye. 
“Tell me this...Do we exist, you and I—yes, you say of course—but [tell me] 
whence we know this.” Gifford renders, in note, ‘‘ But do you ask whence do 
we know this?” The facts confirm Blass’s conclusion, 
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apply to men of the world generally, “Ye that are rich and great will 
not believe without signs and wonders! [Is it to be so with thee’?]” 


(8B) OYKofn 

[2233] xviii. 37 (R.V.) “Pilate therefore said unto him, Art 
thou a king then (ovxodv BaciAeds ef ov;)?” Ovxovy, unaccented, may 
mean (1) “Not therefore,” (2) “It is not, then?” (3) ‘Then it is 
so [is it not?]” In this last sense, in which it is commonly 
accented ovxotv, it drops the negative and interrogative force, 
so that it can be used, in the sense “well then,” even with 
an imperative, as in Kings (Heb.) “Be content, take two,” wheré 
Symmachus has “Well then, take,” ovkotv (A ouxovr, sic) daBe?. 
In such cases it means, “You'll do it, then, won’t you?” It may 
be paraphrased as “come” when Persephone coaxes her husband 
to make Protesilaus young again, “Come, husband, prithee do thou 
cure this ill, also*.” 

[2234] In xviii. 37, the force of ovcody cannot be understood 
without reference to context (and perhaps to the Synoptists). All 
the four evangelists agree exactly in words and order as to the 
question addressed by Pilate to Jesus, ‘Thou art [it seems] the king 
of the Jews*!” But as to our Lord’s answer, “ Zhow sayest [this]*,” 
the Synoptists assert that it followed at once, whereas John says that 
Jesus answered at once, “Sayest thou this from thyself...... es 
Moreover, according to John, this answer provoked a contemptuous 
reply from Pilate, which led to Christ’s explanation: “My kingdom 





1 [2232.a] Comp. 1 Cor. i. 26, which says that “not many mighty, not many 
noble,” are chosen, after stating that (i. 22) ‘*Jews seek szgvs and Greeks wisdom.” 

? [2233a] 2K. v. 23. Other copies have émeckds AdBe, ‘kindly take.” 

8 [2233 6] Lucian, De Mort. xxiii. 3 (i. P- 428) odKodv, & dvep, od Kal To07’ 
laca.... Steph. quotes also De Mort. x. 4, xxiii. 2 with imperatives. 

4 [2234@] Mk xv. 2, Mt. xxvii. rr, Lk. xxiii, 3, Jn xviii. 33 Dd ef 6 B. 7. 
*Tovdalwy ; 

5 [22344] Ed dAéyes, but Jn has awd ceavrod od rodro Aéyets at once, and 
afterwards (xviii. 37)—in answer to the question, ovxody Baciheds ef oJ—od déyers 
drt B, elut. On od déyers, as a formula of assent, see Wetst. on Mt. xxvi. 25. His 
instances of ‘‘ vos dixistis” are from Talmudic sources. They express assent to 
bad news (‘‘* Num mortuus est Rabbi?’ Respondit ille, ‘ Vos dixistis’ ”) which 
a messenger shrinks from repeating to a questioner. So in Eurip. Aippol. 352 cod 
745° obk éuod kdves and fr. 379 (not in Dind.) od 82 Néyets Tadr’, od éys. His only 
instance from Gk prose is Xen. Mem. iii. 10. 15 avrdés, pn, ToOTO Néyers, where 


there is no bad news in the context. The use in the Gospels is prob. from 
Jewish sources. 
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is not from this world.” Then, when Christ had thus admitted that 
He had, zm some sense, a “kingdom,” Pilate replies—dropping “Jews” 
and “the” —“ Well then (ovxodv) [we will not dispute about details, 
such as “¢he king” and “the Jews” | thou art a king.” To this, and 
only to this—according to John—does Jesus assent by replying 
“Thou sayest that I am a king.” 


(vy) Mi 

[2235] My (“it is not so, is it?” “can it be that?”) is used 
interrogatively in the Fourth Gospel’ more frequently than in all 
the Three Gospels taken together: but whereas the Three (Mark 
only using it once) restrict it to the words of Jesus, John almost 
restricts it to the words of others. There are but two instances 
of it in Christ’s words, one being vi. 67, “Can it be that (uy) ye ‘also 
(kai duets) desire to go away??” 





1 [2235 a] It occurs about 17 times inJn. Mk uses it only in ii. r9 (Mk xii. 5 
being (933) not to the point). In Jn v. 45 «i doxeire, imperative, SS takes mi) 
as interrogative, ‘‘ Can ye suppose ?” 

? [2235 6] The other is xxi. 5 Ioadta, wa te mpoopdryrov éxere; Field says (ad 
Joc.) ‘‘éxets TL; is the usual question...answering to our ‘ Have you had any sport ??” 
By adding «7 to the usual phrase, the negative expectation is emphasized, ‘‘ You 
have caught no fish, have you?” But ought we not to read prjre (2702)? 

[2235 c] On éyere, Wetst. ad /oc. quotes conclusively Schol. on Aristoph. 
Nub. 731, and Field adds, from Nonnus, 7 ‘p’ éxouév rt; where Schol. has apa 
éOnpdcauév Tt; but the statement quoted by some from Euthymius that ravdta is 
a term freq. applied to labourers (@00s yap rods épyarixods obrws dvoudserv) is not 
proved (so as to be applicable to xxi. 5) by Aristoph. Raz. 37, Nub. 132 masdlor, 
“boy!” rightly explained by Steph. as ‘‘servulus.” A Greek could say macdloy 
to the ‘‘ boy [at the door]” of the house he was visiting, but not racdla to strangers 
fishing. Chrys. and a omit matdla. Acts of John § 2 represents Christ Himself as 
appearing on the bank to James as a macdlov. See 2701. 

[2235 a] On mpocddyiov, Field, quoting A.V. ‘“‘any meat,” and R.V. ‘‘aught 
to eat,” says ‘‘ Rather, ‘Have ye taken any fish?’” Steph. shews that rpoogd-yiov 
was a vernacular word for mpocéWnua, dydprov (or dyov, which Clem. Alex. 104 
substitutes (2307 a) when quoting this passage): and’these words, though meaning 
literally ‘‘[relish] to food,” were frequently used for ‘‘ fish,” in places where the 
habitual relish was ‘‘fish.” In Oxyr. Pap. 736, rpoopd-yov is rendered ‘‘ relish” 
—after ‘‘beer, leeks,...asparagus, a cabbage ”—‘‘a re/7sh half an obol,” and again 
“‘relishes for the women on two days two and a half obols.” Similarly 739 ‘‘a 
relish for the builder” thrice, 498 ‘‘ each of us shall receive one loaf and a relish 
per diem.” In 736, the editors also give ‘‘ sauce (6Wapiou) one obol...sauce (d~ou) 
one obol, sauce (6Waplov) one obol.” These entries are on three consecutive days, 
and—vegetables being excluded here by the mention of them in the context—it 
would seem probable that é6Wov means nearly the same thing as é6Wdpioy and as 
mpocpd-yiov, namely ‘‘fish” insome form. Comp. Hayum Pap. cxix. 31 “for G.’s 
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(ii) Interrogative tone 

[2236] There is frequent ambiguity in sentences where the 
interrogation, if it exists, is expressed not by a particle, but by tone’. 
In the first two of the following instances there is a protasis with 
a suspensive 87, in the third there is not: i. 50 (R.V. and A.V.) 
“Because (67) I said unto thee I saw thee underneath (A.V. under) the 
fig-tree Jelievest thou? thou shalt see greater things than these” ; xx. 29 
(R.V. txt and A.V.) “Because (re) thou hast seen me thou hast 
believed: blessed [are] they that have not seen and [yet] have 
believed” (R.V. marg. “hast thou believed?”); xiv. 1 (R.V.) “Ye, 
believe (marg. Believe) (muorevere) in God: believe (miorevere) also 
in me’.” 

[2237] The following facts bear on the last (xiv. 1) of these 
ambiguous instances. The meaning of the ambiguous form of the 
2 pers. pl. in -ere, when it may be (theoretically) either interrogative 
or affirmative or imperative, is largely determined by special custom. 
@érere, BovAcoOe, doxetre, would naturally be interrogative, “Do ye 
desire?” “Think ye?” “Axovere and BdAérere would naturally be 
imperative, “Hear ye,” “See ye.” Apart from such special custom, 
the ordinary meaning of -ere would be—where the context does not 
decide otherwise—affirmative in classical Greek, because ¢he inter- 
rogative force, if intended, might have been expressed by an interrogative 
particle, and because the imperative might (in many cases) be 
expressed by the unambiguous aorist, ¢g. mustevoare’. 








birthday feast send (?) fish (@Pdpua) (szc) (edd. delicacies)...and an artaba of wheaten 
bread” ; and Oxyr. 531 Tots éWapios é&jAXNaas uds (?) ‘you won me over by the 
fish (edd. dainties).” The editors add that certain ‘‘cloaks” mentioned in the 
context may have been ‘‘in exchange for the 6Wdpua.” Either interpretation would 
be compatible with the rendering ‘‘fish.” Possibly, as ‘‘ pickles” with us means 
“‘pickled (vegetadles),” so the three Greek words above mentioned came to mean 
in certain localities, ‘‘[ sh] for eating [with bread],” but different terms may have 
been applied to different kinds of fish, fresh, salt etc. Oxyr. Pag. 736 perhaps 
resembles Jn xxi. 5—g in using ist mpoogdyeoy and 2nd dWdpioy to mean nearly 
the same thing. But in Jn the word may have a symbolic meaning (2703). : 

1 [2236 a] This is much more frequent in Jn than in the Synoptists, ¢.g. xiii. 6 
ot pov virrets Tos modas; ‘* Thou dost wash my feet!” 

2 [2236 4] i. 50 “Ore elmdy cor dru elddv ce bmoxdtw THs cuKAs moreves; pelvw 
rovrwy dy, xx. 29 “Ore éwpaxds me wemlorevkas; paxdpior of wh lddvres Kal 
morevoavres, xiv. I TuoTeveTe els TOv Oedy, Kal els Ewe migTevETE, Marg. TiTTEVETE, 
eis Tov Oedy Kal els Euée TioTEvETE. 

3 [2237 a] The unambiguous aorist imperative, though theoretically somewhat 
different in meaning, differs sometimes little (in practice) from the present 
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[2238] Ilwrevere is certainly imperative twice in Mark’ and 
thrice in John? (apart from the instance (xiv. 1) under discussion). 
St Paul’s exhortation to the jailor in the Acts, “ Bedieve in the Lord 
Jesus*®” is in the singular besides being in the unambiguous aorist. 
But it reminds us how frequent would be the plural imperative use 
of the verb among evangelists during the period of numerous 
conversions in the early Church. 

[2239] On the other hand, muorevere occurs in Matthew’s version 
of Christ’s words previous to His healing two blind men—theoretically 
capable of meaning “Believe,” or “Believe ye?” or “Ve believe [I 
suppose” —before the words “that I am able to do this*” Here 
it might have been plausibly argued that Jesus used the imperative 
to stimulate their faith, as He stimulates that of Jairus (“Be of good 
cheer, only believe®”): but this would be incompatible with the 
answer of the blind men, ‘Yea, Lord,” which necessitates in muorevere 
a meaning either directly interrogative (“Do ye believe?”) or 
indirectly (“Ye believe [I assume before going further]?”). The 
latter is frequently used in English (eg. “You will come with me?” 
“You will come with me, then?” for “You will come with me [will 
you not ?]”). 

[2240] This last disconcerting instance from Matthew shews the 
difficulty and the danger of laying down a rule including all books 
of N.T. Each writer may have his own usage. But the usage of 
John (and of Mark, with whom John curiously agrees in some idioms) 
makes it probable that in the third Johannine instance above quoted 
(xiv. 1) muorevere is imperative, “Believe in God,...°.” 





imperative. Comp. Mk v. 36 mloreve=Lk. vili. 50 mlorevaov, and Sir. ii. 6 
mlarevoov avr, ii. 8 mucredoare abT@, x1, 21 wloreveE T@ Kuplw, with little apparent 
difference of meaning. Some writers may be more strict than others in dis- 
criminating between the two. Moreover, in particular verbs, ¢.g. épxoua, the use 
of the present and of the aorist imperative may vary according to special circum- 
stances (2438 4). 

TMiloa wes 31. 24. 2 Jn xii. 36, xiv. 11 (025). 

3 Acts xvi. 31 mloTevoov. 4 Mt. ix. 28. ; 

5 Mk v. 36, Lk. viii. 50. Comp. Mk xi. 24 ‘‘whatsoever ye pray...lelieve 
(misrevere) that ye have received them.” 

6 [2240] Chrys. ad Joc. says, “Ilurevere...kal els ee MLoTEVETE. TOUTETTL, 
mdvra tapedevoera Ta Sewd (Cramer, mdvra pyoi mapeddetv deirac(?) Ta Sewd). 
‘H yap els gue mioris kal rov yeyerynKira Suvatwrépa Tov émubvtwy éorl (Cramer 
Tuyxdver) Kal obdev edcer Kparfoas Tov dvoxXEepav. On this Erasmus says that it 
favours the rendering ‘‘Creditis in Deum et in me creditis. Atque ita legisse 
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[2241] The other two instances (i. 50, xx. 29) differ from the 
third, and agree together, in being preceded by a protasis with 
suspensive dru (“Because I said unto thee...,” “Because thou hast 
seen...”): and this leads us to ask what is John’s usage after other 
Johannine instances of suspensive 6r. We shall find that there are 
four, and that the verb in the apodosis is always affirmative’. This 
turns the scale in favour of an affirmative in i. 50 and xx. 29 
“Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under the fig-tree, chou 
believest\” “Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed*\” 

[2242] Similarly in the Acts, Paul says to Agrippa “Thou | 
believest (rurevers) the prophets [is it not so?],” and goes on to 
add the answer to this suggested question, “I know that thou 
believest®,” and the Epistle of St James addresses a controversialist 
ironically thus, “Zou (emph.) (ov) [of course] believest that there 
is one God‘?”—assuming, before the writer goes further, that this 
must be so, but putting the assumption as an affirmation with an 
interrogative tone. In the Fourth Gospel, quoreves is used by 
Jesus to Martha, “thou believest this [is it not so?]*,” and, with 





videtur ex interpretatione sua Chrysostomus, quasi fides guam habebant...illis abunde 
presidio esset.” But might it not be consistent with an imperative rendering: 
“‘ Be not troubled. Continue to believe....That is to say, Your terrors will all pass 
away. For the belief in me and in the Father is stronger than your enemies” ? 
Erasmus says that Cyril interprets both verbs imperatively. SS and @ have 
“credite...et creditis,” z.e. ‘‘ believe in God and then so facto ye will believe in 
me”; but if this had been the meaning, would not Jn have written “‘the Father” 
(instead of ‘‘God”’)? The Vulgate and f have ‘“ creditis...credite” ; Diatess., 
Syr. (Walton), 4, d, and e have ‘“‘credite...credite.’ Erasmus enumerates four 
possible interpretations (1) ‘‘creditis...creditis,” (2) ‘‘credite...credite,” (3) ‘‘creditis 
...credite,” (4) ‘credite...creditis.” To this may be added (5) (W.H. marg.), 
“‘credite, in Deum et in me credite” taking the Ist muerevere absolutely; and possibly 
(6) ‘‘creditis in Deum? Et in me credite,” ‘‘Do ye believe in God? Then 
believe also in me.” The passage is one of the most conspicuous instances of 
Johannine ambiguity. 

1 Jn viii. 45, xiv. 19, xv. 19, xvi. 6, comp. Gal. iv. 6. 

2 [2241 a2] But the /ove in i. 50, xx. 29 is quite different from that of ordinary 
affirmation, e.g. xiv. 19 ‘‘Because (d71) I live, ye also shaél “ive,” where the 
sentence ends and the reader rests on ‘‘shall live” as a natural consequence. In 
the two instances above mentioned, the sentence goes on to a contrast, and there 
is an implied exclamation: ‘‘Thou believest [but on how slight a ground]!” 
“Thou hast believed [it is true, but not with the highest belief]!” 

3 Acts xxvi. 27. 

4 [2242] Jas ii. 19. W.H. punctuate interrogatively, Mayor prefers an affir- 
mation. The emph. ov seems to mean, ironically, ‘‘thou, the orthodox disputant.” 

5 xi. 26 “*...he shall never die. Thou believest this?” 
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a different shade of meaning, ov moreves to the blind man: “He 
[Jesus] said, Zhou (emph.) delievest in the Son of man.” This 
apparently refers to the preceding facts—to the blind man’s defence 
of Christ against the Pharisees, to his avowed belief in well-doing, 
and to his confidence that “‘ God heareth” those who do His righteous 
will. If so, the meaning is, “ Zhou [J am sure| believest in the Son 
of man’,” and there is little or nothing of the interrogative tone. 
[2243] In xiii. r2—although R.V. and A.V. agree in the inter- 
rogative—“He said unto them, (R.V.) Anow ye (ywodoxere) what 
I have done to you?” the imperative is somewhat more probable, 
in view of xv. 18, “If the world hateth you, (R.V. marg.) Anow ye 
(ywwoxere) that it hath hated me...” (1901, 2665—7), i.e. “understand, 
recognise, that the world hated me.” The LXX usage rather favours the 
imperative®. In any case, we could not explain ywwoxere in xiii. 12 








Lyon le dee 

2 [2242 4] It may be said that Jesus could not have meant this, as the next 
words of the blind man are ‘‘And who is he, Lord?” But it may be replied that 
the blind man virtually believed in the ideal Son of man already, and that the 
Logos was supposed by the evangelist to discern this belief even before the blind 
man expressed it in the words (ix. 38) ‘‘I believe.” 

3 [2243 a] Twuoxere does not mean ‘‘know ” but ‘‘ begin to know,” ‘‘come to 
know,” ‘“‘recognise.” It is therefore quite different from éyvwxate (which is probably 
never imperatively used). Iwwoxere is imperatively used in the LXX, after éav 
yap aroorpadyre, in Josh. xxiii. 13. It is also imperative in Dan. iii. 15, 3 Macc. 
vii. g (and the sing. imperat. yivwoxe occurs in LXX 4 times); the only indicative 
instances are either with vets inserted (Gen. xliv. 27) or in the phrase ‘‘Do ye 
know so-and-so?” (Gen. xxix. 5, Tob. vii. 4). In the Synoptists, the imperative 
and the indicative are about equally balanced. In 1 Jn ii. 29, ywuoxere is taken 
by Westc. as prob. imperative, but by Lightf. (on Gal. iii. 7) apparently as 
indicative. In r Jn iv. 2, the mood is doubtful, but taken by Westc. as indicative. 
In Jn xiii. 12 it is generally taken interrogatively; it certainly cannot be 
affirmative. ‘ In xiv. 7 and xiv. 17 it is preceded severally by da’ dpre and vets 
and is indicative. In Heb. xiii. 23 ‘‘know ye that our brother Timothy hath 
been set at liberty,” ywwoxere is almost certainly imperative, and the only two 
Pauline initial uses of the word (2 Cor. viii. 9 y. yap, Gal. iii. 7 y. dpa) indicate 
that y. would seldom be placed at the beginning of a clause indicatively without 
some word such as ydp, dpa, tpels etc. to denote that the word is used affirmatively 
or argumentatively, or to emphasize fact. Indeed, in one of these two passages 
(Gal. iii. 7), R.V. txt and A.V. have the imperative. In Phil. ii. 22 Thy 4€é doxuuny 
avo ywwekere, the verb is non-initial, and the meaning appears to be ‘ Ye are 
alive to his tried worth” (not quite the same as éyvéxare): Chrys. paraphrases it 
as wets avrol (v.r. atrov) émloracbe. But even there it is not certain that the 
Apostle is not bespeaking respect for the somewhat retiring Timothy, whose quiet 
unselfish labours might fail to obtain due recognition even from those who (like 
the Philippians) were familiar with them: ‘‘ For all seek their own interests, not 
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like murredvere above, as “ Ve know [do ye not?}.” And the rendering, 
“Understand the meaning of what I have done to you,” makes 
excellent sense. Origen (ad Joc.) allows both renderings. 

[2244] In two instances, a conditional clause (“‘if...as you cannot 
deny”) prepares the way for something incongruous with that 
condition, which incongruity is expressed by an interrogative or 
exclamation of amazement: vii. 23 “If circumcision is received on 
the sabbath—[in the face of that fact] ave ye angry with me (épot 
xoAare) for healing on the sabbath?” x. 35—6 “If he called them 
gods...and the Scripture cannot be broken—[in the face of that fact] - 
do ye (emph.) (iets) say (Aéyere), Thou blasphemest?” Here the 
emphatic “ye” means “ye the guardians and interpreters of Scripture.” 
Only under special circumstances could tets A€yere, “ye (emph.) 
say,” at the beginning of a clause, be used interrogatively. 

[2245] An interrogative or exclamatory tone may be suggested 
by initial words that imply incongruity or the need of explanation, 
“From Nazareth can any good thing come?!” ‘ Zzus answerest thou 
the High Priest?!” “Your king am I to crucify®!” “Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain, and [yet] (2136) ye say (imets A€yere) 
that in Jerusalem is the place*!” Thus, an initial od Aéyers, where 
there is no incongruity between the person and the utterance, would 
naturally mean “thou (emph.) sayest”; but an incongruity would 
make all the difference, eg. ““Dost shou [the General] say, ‘Flee’?” 
‘Dost ¢hou [the Priest] say, ‘Murder’?” Also such a sentence as 
“From thyself sayest thou this or did others say it to thee?” may be 





those of Jesus Christ. But as for his tried worth, 7 would have you recognise it, 
because, like child with father, he did laborious service with me for the Gospel.” 
It must be borne in mind that the pres. imper. yuwoxere ‘be recognising,” ‘try 
to recognise,” would naturally be distinguished from ya@re ‘‘ recognise [once for 
all],” by a careful writer (2437—9). 

[2243 6] In Euripides, yivwoxe freq. means ‘‘recognise [the facts of life etc. ],” 
Lnus fr. xxi. I y. TavOpwrea (comp. Hec. 227, Ale. 418, Hel. 1257) whereas y. in 
2nd pers. indic. does not occur except interrog. Her. 639. Also, in Xenophon 
and Lucian, the imperat. yivwoxe (Steph.) is freq., especially in the phrase otrw 
ylywoxe “make up your mind to this,” which Lucian has in 2nd pers. pl. (i. 337, 
Pluto § 2) ‘Make up your mind to this that I shall not stop for a moment (otrw 
ywwokere ws ob5€ mavoouévov pou).” Clem. Alex. 759 quotes the Preaching of 
Peter thus, ILérpos év ro knptbymare Aéyer, Tevboxere ofv Stu els Oeds éoTw..., which 
can hardly be otherwise than imperative. 

asta. 2 xviii. 22. Sexiness 4 iv. 20. 
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interrogative, a question being suggested by the words “ from thyself” 
followed by the alternative “or from others??” 

[2246] In xvi. 32, a contrast is implied between aptt, “at the 
present moment” and the “hour” that “‘is coming and hath come” 
(1915 (i) foll.). “I8ov here, as in the only other Johannine instance 
where our Lord uses it, is almost equivalent to the Greek dé, ‘ but’.” 
As in the First Epistle to the Corinthians (“ For the moment (aprt) 
we see through a mirror darkly but ‘hen face to face*®”) so here, the 
antithesis, having an affirmative in the second clause, requires us to 
suppose an affirmative in the first clause also, thus, “‘ Hor the moment 
(dprt) [indeed] ye believe, [but] behold the hour cometh...when ye shall 
be scattered every man to his own.” This rendering agrees with 
xvi. 27 “Ve have believed” and xvii. 8 “They [Aave] believed.” Our 
Lord recognises that the disciples did really and truly “ believe.” 
They had said, however, too confidently (xvi. 30) “Mow (at Jast) 
(viv) we know...herein ze delieve” ; to which Jesus replies, in effect, 
“Do not say ow at last, say rather, For the moment. Ye believe for 
the moment, but the impending hour of trial will dissipate your 
belief.” 





1 [2245 a] xviii. 34’Amd ceavrod od roiro héyess, 7 addox eldv cou mepl Epod ; 
This is clearly interrogative. But in xviii. 37—in answer to Pilate’s second 
question, ‘‘ Well then, thou art [it seems] a hing?”—when Jesus replies 2d Aéyeus 
bru Bacire’s fut, there is no reason to suppose that this is interrogative (as it 
is punctuated in W.H. marg.). A distinction is clearly drawn between “‘ che 
hing of the Jews” and ‘‘a king.” The former our Lord puts aside with contempt 
as a question dictated by ‘‘others,” z.e. the chief priests. The latter was of 
a different kind. Everyone knew, even the boys in the streets of Rome, that the 
wise and virtuous philosopher claimed to be in some sense “‘a king,” and the 
Book of Revelation (Rev. v. 10) claims that the followers of Christ are to be 
“kings and priests.” To the latter, then, Christ assents in the words “thou 
sayest that I am a king.” Comp. Lk. xxii. 7o ‘‘Ye say that I am [a king].” 
Mt. xxvi. 64 ‘‘ Thou saidst [it],” od etwas is parall. to Mk xiv. 62 éyw elu. At 
the same time it must be admitted that (2234 4) the use of od déyers, outside N.T. 
(so far as Wetstein’s evidence goes) generally implies bad tidings. It is a phrase 
that might be explained (as a saying of Christ) by various contexts. In the 
bringing of bad news, it means (1) ‘Thou sayest this [vot 7]”; but where there 
is no bad news, it might mean (2) ‘‘Thou [of thyself] sayest this, unprompted 
by others.” Jn combines (1) with (2) taken interrogatively. 

2 [22462] Jn iv. 35 ‘‘Do not ye say...? Behold, I say unto YOu, 2.2, <4 Me 
are in the habit of saying, ‘The harvest is coming.’ Auf I tell you it is come.” 
There, the first clause is, in effect, not a question, but the Hebraic interrogative 
(comp. ‘‘Is it not written?” etc.), which is a Greek affirmative. 

3 [22466] 1 Cor. xiii. 12. “Apre is contrasted (Jn xiii. 7) with pera Tatra, 
(xiii. 37) with a preceding torepov, and (xvi. 12) with a preceding ért. 
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[2247] In almost all the instances of affirmative, or exclamatory 
interrogation, it would be better for an English translator to imitate 
the Greek by leaving the sentence affirmative so far as concerns the 
words, trusting to context and punctuation to suggest the interrogative 
tone: “ Zhou (emph.) washest my feet!” If this were done, many 
sentences would be left less definite than in our R.V., but they would 
be closer to the meaning of the original. 


(ili) Questions without interrogative particle! 


[2248] The list of interrogative sentences in the footnote . 
appended to this section will be limited to those that have no 
interrogative particle. Some have been discussed under xaé meaning 
“and yet” (2186—45). In iii. 10, od is in such a context that 
it might possibly be called an interrogative particle, “Thou art the 
teacher of Israel; and [yet] dost thou not know this?” But on the 
other hand the whole of the sentence may be regarded as 
exclamatory, and od as merely equivalent to alpha privative (“The 
teacher of Israel...and ignorant of this!”). Hence the instance is 
included below?. The dozen or more of interrogatives with od are 
excluded as they do not throw light on ambiguity*. 





? [22482] These are punctuated as in W.H. But in the preceding remarks, 
reasons have been given for punctuating many of them differently. Greek has 
no note of exclamation. That being the case, an editor of N.T. has to choose 
between two defective representations, a note of interrogation or a full stop. 

2 [2248 4] In vii. 19, (R.V.) ‘*Did not M. give you the law, and [yet] none 
of you doeth the law?” is prob. preferable to W.H.’s text, which ends the 
question at ‘‘give you the law,” and makes the following words a statement. 
In vii. 35, R.V. (“‘ Whither will this man go that (ér) we shall not find him?”) 
gives the impression of meaning “‘so ¢kat we shall not find him.” But that is 
not the meaning of the Greek. Jesus had previously said (vii. 34) ‘‘ Ve...shali 
mot find me.” The Jews now say in consequence ‘‘ Where is he going? For 
Laccording to his account] (8rt) we shall not find him.” The initial ért means 
“(We say this] because” or “for,” and introduces the reason for asking ‘*Where 
is he going?” (2179). 

® [2248 c] i. 21 hpdrnoay adroy Ti obv ; [od] "H. ef; (marg. Ti otv od; ’H. ef;)... 
‘O mpophrns lav; i. 46 elrev adrg N., Ex N. dtvaral re dyadoy elvar; i. 50 el7rev 
are "Ore elrdy cor bru eldbv oe broKdTw THs ouxhs wictevers; ii. 20 etrav...Tecce- 
pakovra kal & éreow olKkodouryOn 6 vaos odros, Kal od év Tpiol Nuépars eyepels avrév; 
lil. 10 elrev arg Ed el 6 dddoKados r00 I. Kai radra ob ywwokes; v.6 éyer...Oédeus 
byhs yevérOar; vi. 61 elrev...Todro buds oxavdarifea; édv ody Bewpijre...; vil. 23 
el mepirouhy NauBdver,..iva My AVOG 6 vouos Mavoéws, €wol yohare bre bdov &vO pwr ov 
vyiH émrolnoa év oaBBarw; viii. 57 elrav...revTjKovra érn obmrw exes kal ’A. 
€dpakas; ix. 19 Apbrncav adtrods Aéyorres Obrds eorw 6 vids vudv, dv dpers déyere 
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{iv) Indirect interrogative 


[2249] This is rare inJohn. He prefers the direct interrogative 
even where it involves such a repetition as (xiii. 24) “Simon Peter 
beckoneth to him and saith to him, ‘Say Who is it? about whom he 
saith [this],’” where many mss. have (A.V.) “beckoned to him ¢hat he 
should ask who it should be (rvbécOau tis av «ty),” an alteration made 
(no doubt) for style. But he uses the indirect form in two passages 
as follows. . 

[2250] (x) vii. 16—17 “My teaching is not mine but [is the 
teaching] of him that sent me. If any man have a will to do his 
will, he shall know concerning the teaching, whether (wérepov) zf 75 
from God, or {whether| I am speaking from myself.” Ilorepov is not: 
found elsewhere in N.T.! But it is here used deliberately to 
prepare the way for the weighty statement of an alternative that 
might at first sight seem superfluous— speaking from onesey oa Why 
is not John content to say “He shall know #f[ie. whether | it is from 
God’,” and there to stop? The answer is, that John desires to 
emphasize “ speaking from oneself,” as being a crime. Some might 
urge that, according to the Synoptists, Christ taught “with 
authority,” and that, in the Sermon on the Mount (‘‘ Ye have heard 
that it hath been said to them of old...but 7 say”) He “spake from 





bre TUuprds eyervAOn; ix. 34 clay... By duapriacs od éyevviOns ddos, Kal av 
SiddoKers Muds; ix. 35 elrev Dd miorevers els Tov viov To dvOpwrov; Xx. 35—6 ef 
éxelvous elmev Oeovs,...dv 6 marhp hylacev...ijmeis héyere drt BAaogdnmets dre elroy 
vids Tod Oeod elu; xi. 8 Aéyovow...“PaBBel, vOv E~nrovy oe ALOdoa ol *Tovdator, Kal 
mddw wbrdeyes éxel; xi. 26 od un dro0dvy els Tov aldva> miorevers ToUTO; xiii. 6 
héyer...Kupre, ot pov vires rovs modas; xill, 12 elrev...Luvdoxere (2243) 7h 
memolnka bulv; xiii. 37—8 Thy Puxjy pov brép cod Ojow. amoxplverar ’Inoois 
Thy puxiy cov vrep éuod Ojoes; xiv. g eye... Toootrov xpbvov ped’ tudy eul car 
ok &yvwxds me, Pikumme; xvi. 19 elmev...Iepl rovrov (nreire per’ addjdAwv Ste 
elrov...; Xvi. 30—1 miorevouer bre amd 0. e&fdOes. dmexplOn avtots “I. “Apre 
muorevere; xviii, 22 elrdv Otrws dmoxplyy TO Gpxlepet; xvill. 33 cdrev...20 
6 Baciheds Tov Iovdalwy; xviii. 34 drexplOn...’ Amd ceavrod od Toiro Néyets 7 addol 
elréy cot mepl éuod; xviii. 37 dmexplOn...20 Aevyers bre Bactdreds eiur; (so marg. but 
text, affirmative). xviii. 39 BovAecbe oby dmohtow iuiv rov B. Tov “1.3; xix. 15 
Aéyet... Tov Baciéa vuwv sravpiow; XX. 29 Néye..."Ore édpads we wemlarevkas; 
xxi. 15 éyet...Diuwr “Iwdvov, ayamgs me mréov TovTwr; XX. 16 Neyer... Dio 
"Iwdvov, dyamds we; xxi. 17 Aéyer...Lluwv Iwdvov, Pidrels Me; 

1 [2250 a] In LXX, it occurs only in Job, and there always (12 times) in 
direct interrogation. 

2 Comp. Jn ix. 25 ‘‘Zf (i.e. whether) (el) he is a sinner I know not,” also 
1 Cor. vil. 16 etc. 
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himself.” John represents Christ as affirming, some seven or eight 
times’, that He is zo¢ sent “from himself,” and that He neither says 
nor does anything “from himself.” Not even the Holy Spirit speaks 
“from itself’.” The spontaneous or originating power of the Son, 
and of the Spirit, springs from the Father, or from the Son in union 
with the Father. To do anything “from oneself” in this Johannine 
sense—that is, apart from the fountain head of life, order, and 
harmony—is always evil®, 

[2251] (2) x. 6 “This parable spake Jesus unto them: but they 
understood not what things they were that he spake unto them’ 
(Exeivou 8& ok eyvwcay tiva iv & eAdde adrois).” The apparently 
superfluous words in “what things they were that” (instead of ‘‘what 
things” or “the things that ”) are intended to emphasize the absolute 
ignorance of the persons addressed4, Jesus had been “talking 
(AaAéw)” about a shepherd that rules the flock with his voice and not 
by coercion. ‘Those whom He was addressing had no conception of 
ruling except by Law and punishment. The evangelist might have 
expressed this by the phrase used in the First Epistle to Timothy’, 
“did not understand about what things (epi rivev)” Christ was 
teaching. But John wishes to say more, namely, shat the very 
language was foreign to them. It might as well have been Iberian or 
Gallic. The thought must be compared with that in viii. 43 “Why 
do ye not understand my speech (AaAvdév)? Because ye are not able 
to hear my Word (dxovew tov doyov tov eudr),” Ze. ye have not the 
spiritual sympathy that would give you a key to my language®. 





V. 30, vil. 17, 18, 28, viii. 28, 42, xii. 49, xiv. ro. 

Xvi. 13. 

[22504] It is worth noting how indignantly Pilate—a mere puppet in the 
hands of the chief priests, whose charge against Jesus he at first assumes to be 
true (xviii. 33), instead of first attempting to ascertain whether it is trwe—disowns 
the notion suggested to him by Jesus that he is of speaking ‘‘ from himself” 
(xviii. 34 ‘‘sayest thou this from ¢hyself?”). 

4 [2251 a] In vi. 64 HOe yap é& dpyns 6 "Inoods tives elolv of uh morevovres Kal 
tls €oTw 6 mapaddécwy airév, the meaning is that Jesus could distinguish from the 
crowd of apparent believers the real non-believers and even the future traitor—not 
that He knew all about them. ‘From the beginning” may mean “from the 
time when the Gospel of the Cross began to be preached publicly in Capernaum, 
when schism and desertion first appeared among the disciples ” (see 2254). 

eS Limeade 

§ [2251 4] Aadcd occurs, elsewhere in N.T., only in Mt. xxvi. 73 “‘thy [Galilaean] 
dialect,” Jn iv. 42 ‘thy talk,” z.e. the talk of the Samaritan woman. In classical 


1 
2 
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Moop 


(i) Imperative, Indicative, Infinitive and Subjunctive, see 

Index, also Tense (in Contents) p. xxi. 
(ii) Optative 

[2252] The optative mood is practically non-existent in the 
Gospels. except in Luke. For example, the optative of yiverOa 
occurs in Lk. (2), and that of eva: in Lk. (7), but neither of these 
occurs in Mk, Mt., Jn. In Jn xiii. 24 the vr. rvGeoPau tis av ety (not 
in W.H.) is a corruption. In Mark, the forms iv. 29 mapadot, V. 43 
and ix. 30 yvoi, viii. 37 So¢ are subjunctive: but xi. 14 Kaptov paryou 
has a true optative corresponding to Mt. xxi. 19 KapTos yevnTat. 
Compare 2 S. i. 21 pay xataBy Spocos, B xaraBot, A xatafytw, and 
Deut. xxxiii. 24 “let him be,” LXX éorar; also Oxyr. Pap. 742 Wa 
madw [(|Aos npetv rapacot. 


NEGATIVE PARTICLES 
(i) M4 


[2253] In later Greek, yy encroached on ov, especially in 
connexion with participles’. In John, py for ov is not so frequent 





Gk dadéw means ‘“‘talk freely,” as at table, or in one’s family, or in gossip 
abroad. In N.T., it means ‘talk freely,” sometimes in bad sense, 1 Tim. v. 13, 
Jude 15, 16 or with suggestion of bad sense ; but much more often of the free and 
public proclaiming of the truth of the Christian Gospel, as freq. in the Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles, and also of spiritual song and prophecy. Hence John—who 
deprecates the view that Christ taught secretly or privately—uses this word more 
freq. than Mk and Lk. taken together, and assigns it to Christ 33 times in the 
jirst person, whereas it is never thus used by any Synoptist (exc. Lk. XXIV. 44, 
after the Resurrection). Comp. Jn xviii. 20 ‘I have spoken freely to the world 
and in secret spake I never (lit. nothing).” The word is used in Mk xiii. 11, 
Mt. x. 19, to represent the unpremeditated speech that was to flow from the 
disciples (when put on their defence before kings and rulers) under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, when they would not speak ‘‘ from themselves » but the Spirit 
would speak for them. That exactly represents the Johannine use of Aaréw when 
used by Jesus concerning His own teaching. 

1 (2253 a] Winer, p. 606 n. “In modern Greek the participle invariably takes 
py.” A striking instance of wh for od is Mt. xi. 18 (Lk. vii. 33) nroev yap ‘I. 
pare (Lk. wh) éoOlwv pyre mivov, and Mt. xxii. £2 1@s elo@AOes GSE wy Exwv ev- 
Suma yduov; Lucian (iii. 104 Zndoct. § 5) Kal 6 KuBepvay ovk €ldds Kal lrmevew Ta) 
pewedernkws is an excellent instance of the context that might in a few rare cases 
cause 6 ov to be used, namely where ob =a/pha privative, ‘absolutely 1gnorant of 
steering and not having given much pains to riding.” 
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as in the Synoptists. But it is probable that vii. 15 ‘How doth this 
man know letters not having learned (uy peuabnxus)?” does not 
imply doubt as to the negation (“if as we are given to understand he 
has not learned”) but means “being, as he is, one that has not 
learned,” “one of the illiterate class.” In vii. 49 6 dxAos obtos 6 ji) 
ywéoxwv, John could not have used ov without limiting the assertion 
to a particular crowd pointed out, whereas the meaning is “This 
multitude [these and their like, this rabble] that knoweth not the law 
are accursed.” In ii. 18 “He that believeth not is already condemned 
because he hath not believed (ér. wy weriorevkev),” the unbelief, . 
though implied as a fact, is stated, of as a fact, but as the ground 
for condemnation, and the meaning “condemned for not having 
believed” (2187) approximates to “pronounced guilty of not be- 
lieving.” See 2695. 

[2254] The words of Christ, vi. 64 “There are among you some 
that do not believe (ciciv éé UPOV TLVEs OL OU muotevovowv)” are followed 
by the comment “For Jesus knew from the beginning (lit.) who are 
those that are not believing (rives ciciy of py mugtevovtes) and who 
is he that shall betray him (xal ris éorw 6 Tapaducwv avtov).” It 
had been previously stated, before any mention of Christ’s preaching, 
that many in Jerusalem, being impressed by His “signs,” “believed” 
in Christ after a fashion, in whom Christ Himself (ii. 24) did not 
believe—presumably knowing that they did not really believe. 
From the first, then, Christ had this power of distinguishing unreal 
from real belief, so that He could answer with an affirmative the 
question “Knowest thou who are they that do not really believe ?” 
But, since that time, the Twelve had been appointed and the Gospel 
of the Bread of Life had been preached in Capernaum. And, from 
the beginning of this Gospel, Judas (it would appear) had shewn 
signs of his future treason. Here it is added that Jesus noted these 
signs and knew to what they pointed, (See 2251 a.) We are not to 
suppose, with some ancient Greek commentators, that “from the 
beginning” means “from the foundation of the world?” As to the 





1 [2253 4] This utterance however takes place at Jerusalem, among strangers, 
not in Nazareth or Galilee: and therefore it is not quite certain that the other 
meaning is wrong. Winer (p. 607) quotes Philostr. AfoJl. iii. 22 ds Kai ypage un 
uadov ypdumara. 

? [22540] Chrys. dvwOev, Cramer Tpo KaraBodjs kbcmov. 


es AP ae "EE dpyfs, ‘from the 
beginning,” is similarly used in xvi. 4, and am’ dpxfjs in t Jn 


ii. 7, 24 etc. 
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change from ov muotevovow to py muotevortes, it is what might have 
been expected in consequence of the change from the indicative to 
the participle. On x. 12 6...0« dv wouyjy, see 2704. 


(ii) O% p4 with Future and Subjunctive 


[2255] Ov px is comparatively rarely used with the future in N.T. 
In John it occurs fourteen times with subjunctive’ and thrice with 
future, as follows: iv. 14 ov pi dapqoe eis 7. aidva, vi. 35 & €pxopevos 
apos ewe ov pi) mevaon x. 6 TioTevwv eis epe od py dufnoa wrote, 
Be fs adXotpiw dé ov py akodovbno ove GAAd hevgovra, The second 
instance (vi. 35) invites inquiry, in view of the parallel wewdoy and 
dujoe. But a review of N.T. usage indicates no settled or general 
distinction of meaning. Compare Heb. viii. 12 0} py prqodd, 
quoting Jer. xxxi. 34 correctly, with Heb. x. 17 ov py pvnoOnoopat 
quoting the same incorrectly: also Mt. xxiv. 35 ov py TapeA\Pwow 
with parall. Mk xiii. 31 (W.H. marg.) ov pay mapeAedoovtra. (W.H. 
txt om. py) and parall. Lk. xxi. 33 ov py mapeAevoovrat. In John’s 
three instances there occur severally (1) «is tov aidva, (2) Twrore, 
(3) a following future (pevéovrar). These facts suggest that he had 
in his mind an emphasis laid rather on futurity, than on certainty 
(which would have been indicated by the subjunctive). 


(iii) Hi od 

[2256] Hi ov never occurs in John, as an undivided phrase, except 
in antithesis (twice) v. 47, “If ye fad to believe (od muorevere) his 
writings how can ye [succeed in| believing my words,” x. 37 “If I fad 
to do (oi ro) the works of my Father...but if I [succeed in] doing 
them....” In both cases ov has the force of alpha privative, or 
may be treated as part of a compound verb, the hypothesis being 
positive but the compound verb negative. It is not the same as 
a negative hypothesis (“except ye believe,” “except I do”). In iil. 12 
ot morevere is divided from ei, “If I have told you earthly things 


and ye disbelieve (ov TLOTEVETE).” 





1 [2255 a] This includes xx. 25 od ph muorevow, which, so far as the form is 
concerned, might be future. On xi. 56 Ti doxet tuiy dre od wh edAOy... see 2184. 
On xviii. 11 0d yy mlw see 2232. In the Pauline Epistles od wa occurs only six 
times: two of these instances are from LXX: one of the two (Gal. iv. 30) is in the 


future. 
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(iv) Od...0d8efs" 

[2257] This particular phrase with the double negative, which 
Mark frequently uses in narrative but only once (Matthew and 
Luke never) in Christ’s words’, John uses, never in narrative, but 
frequently in Christ’s words*. It is never ambiguous. 


(v) Otre...nal 

[2258] This construction is of the nature of a Latinism in 
3 Jn 10 “he neither himself (ovte ards) receiveth the brethren and 
those that desire [to come] he hindereth,” where the sentence is long 
and periodic. It is quite different in Jniv. 11 “Neither (ovre) a bucket - 
hast thou—and the well is deep,” where it is strange that more Greek 
ss. have not adopted the obvious alteration introduced by D, ovdé 
“not even a bucket” (so too SS). But ovre...«ad is highly character- 
istic of the style of the woman’s talk, which is somewhat flighty, 
passing from “neither bucket hast thou [mor rope to let down the 
bucket|”—which she had at first in her mind—to the thought of the 
“depth” of “the well.” The construction is not alleged to occur 
in N.T. outside these two passages (Winer p. 619, Westc. on 
& [i 29), 

[2259] In v. 37—-8, R.V. punctuates “Ye have neither (ovre) 
heard his voice at any time, nor (ovre) seen his form. And (kaé) ye 
have not his word abiding in you,” but W.H. better “Ye have 
neither at any time heard his voice nor seen his form, and [as 
@ consequence, or, besides] ye have not his word abiding in you: 
[I say this] because...ye believe not.” Perhaps R.V. was influenced 
by the supposition that “decause ye believe not” introduced the cause 
why the Word was “not abiding in them,” but see 2178. “And,” 
introducing the consequence, or accompaniment, of two negations, 
is perfectly regular; “nor” (in the place of “and not”) would 
not have expressed the meaning. 





1 [2257a] This does not include ov...ovxért, which does not occur in Jn but 
occurs 6 times in Mk (in Mt. and Lk. once, parall. to Mk xii. 34) nor ovéév,..o¥ 
uy, which is in Lk. x. 19. On ov...71s see 2586 d—e. 

2 Mk iii. 27 od Sivarac oddels eis Thy olktav...lexupod eiceOav...diaprdcat. 

§ [2257 4] Jn v. 19 ob Svvarac 6 vids mocedy ad’ éavrod ovdév, v. 22 obdé yap 6 
Tarnp Kplve ovdéva, V. 30 od divauar eyd Tovedv dm’ Euavrod ovdey, Vi. 63 ) capt ovk 
wpehe? obd€v, viii. 15 éyw od Kplvw ovddéva etc. (about 12 times). It is also used in 
the words of others, iii. 27, vi. 33 etc. Jn has once ovdérw ovdels in xix. 41 
bvnmetov Kawvoy év & obdérw ovdels qv TeGeuévos, which resembles Lk. xxiii. 53 
pvjpare Aakeur@® of ovk Av oddels otmrw Kelwevos. 
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(vi) 08 (or, p4) combined with ras 


[2260] A distinction must be drawn between (1) ov...mGs, (2) mas 
...00, and (3) ov was. The first two belong mostly to Hebraic, the 
third—in which as follows od without any intervening word except 
perhaps the verb ‘“‘to be”—belongs mostly to Greek idiom. In (1) 
and (2) the meaning of 7s is generally to be expressed by “any,” in 
(3) by “every.” But in John a literal translation is sometimes 
preferable as will be seen below. 

[2261] In Hebrew, when “not” and “all” occur (as mentioned 
above) in the same sentence, the “not” goes with the verb in 
a manner unusual in Greek and English, (Gen. ii. 5) ‘a4 plants 
of the field were not as yet,” i.e. no plants yet existed; (Gen. iv. 15) 
“for the not-smiting him of adl finding him,” ze. that none finding 
him should smite him; (Ex. xii. 16) “adZ work shall ot be done” etc. 
The last sentence might well be understood to mean “all kinds 
of work must not be done, but only the following”: and, generally, 
the Hebrew idiom might produce ambiguity, which we escape in 
English and Greek by saying “‘vof any (or, 20) work”—and in Greek 
sometimes by repeating the negative (“xo work shall zot be done”). 
In the Synoptists, we have but few instances of either (1) ov...7as or 
(2) mas...0v”. 

[2262] In John’s Gospel, and perhaps in the Epistle, there are no 
instances of ov...ras meaning “not any,” but was followed by ov 
(or, pH) is very frequent in both. It is partly explained by the 
writer’s love of universal propositions, especially in connexion with 
the Church (“all that thou hast given me,” “every branch in me,” 
“everyone. that believeth®”). These are connected mostly with 
affirmatives, but (2) sometimes with negatives followed by affirma- 
tives thus: iii. 16 “‘in order that everyone (was) that believeth should 
not (un) perish but should have eternal life,” vi. 39 “in order that 





1 [2261 a] Gesen. 482a. Ex. xii. 16 [ay épyov Aarpeurov ob moujoere év avrais, 
wiv éoa... Comp. Ex. xx. 10 od moujoess év aity mav Epyov. 

2 [22614] See (1) o¥...ras in Mk xiii. 20, Mt. xxiv. 22 ‘‘not...any flesh,” 
Lk. i. 37 “‘not...azy word,” (2) mas...o0 in Mk vii. 18 7av...o0 Sivarar, Mt. xii. 25 
maca...cikla pepicbeioa...o8 ora@jcerae (parall. Mk iii. 25 day olkla...uepicOq, ob 
duvfoerar orfva), Lk. iv. 33 (pec). 

3 [2262 a] In Is. xxviii. 16 “he that believeth,” Heb. and LXX om. “all,” 
but Rom. x. rz inserts it, thus, Ila@s 6 moredwv én’ atr@. Parallel passages in 
Kings and Chronicles freq. differ in inserting or omitting Heb. “all”: and LXX 
freq. differs similarly from Hebrew. 
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everything that he hath given to me I should zof (uw) lose [aught] 
from it but should raise it up”: (6) sometimes with negatives implying 
a negation of death or darkness, xi. 26 “everyone that liveth and 
believeth in me shall surely not (ov py) die,” xii. 46 “in order that 
everyone that believeth in me may wot (uy) abide in darkness’.” 
[2263] On the other hand, the Greek usage of od zas, “sot 
everyone,” is frequent in traditions that say, in different forms, what 
the Lord says in the Sermon on the Mount, “Vt everyone (ot Tas) 
that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven*.” So in the Epistle to the Romans, “ot a// that are Srom 
Israel” are really Israel, “zor yet (o¥8é), because they are the seed 
of Abraham, are they a// children”; the Gospel was preached to 
them “but wot al7 hearkened*”; so to the Corinthians, “Vot in all 
[men] is knowledge,” “Wot with the most of them (ovx év trois r«loow 
avtaév, Clem. Alex. réow avrois) was God well pleased.” And in the 
Fourth Gospel Jesus says to the disciples (xiii. 10, 11, 18) “Ye are 
clean but ot all,” “ Not all of you are clean,” “ ot about you all do 
I speak.” Some uses of the phrase “soft al” may be derived from 
Attic and colloquial Greek, as in the famous saying, familiar to us 
through Horace, but Greek in origin, “The voyage to Corinth 
is not every man’s*.” How naturally it might occur to evangelists 





1 [2262 4] In the Epistle, the negation is sometimes a negation of truth, life, 
light etc., ii. 21 ‘‘every lie is zo¢ of the truth,” ii. 23 “‘everyone that denieth the 
Son hath also zo? the Father (o¥d¢ rév marépa &xeu),” iii. 6 “‘ Everyone that sinneth 
hath zo¢ seen him” (antithetical to iii. 6 “‘ Everyone that abideth in him sinneth 
not”), iii. 10 ‘‘ Everyone that doeth not righteousness is zo¢ of God,” iii. 15 (lit.) 
“very murderer hath wo? eternal life” (a sentence hardly English, and certainly 
not Greek, in form), iv. 3 ‘‘Zvery spirit that confesseth not Jesus is 20¢ of God.” 
Ilas is followed, as in the Gospel, by negation of death, darkness ete. in 1 Jn iii. 6, 
9, v.18. In x Jn ii. 16 ‘everything that is in the world” is separated from ‘is 
not from the Father” by an intervening appositional clause—‘‘the desire of the 
flesh and the desire of the eyes and the vain glory of life.” To the negations of 
good may be added 2 Jn g ‘‘Everyone that...abideth o¢ in the teaching of Christ 
hath zo¢ God.” 

2 Mt. vii. 24. 

3 [2263 a] Rom. ix. 6—7, x. 16, 1 Cor. viii. 7, Xx. 5. It is also used in 
Mt. xix. 11 ‘Mot all are capable of receiving this saying,” 1 Cor. vi. 12 ‘ 2o0¢ al? 
things are profitable,” x. 23 ‘ot all things are profitable...20t all things edify.” 
In the two passages last quoted there is an antithesis to a previous ‘‘all,” in “al7z 
things axe lawful.” And such an antithesis is generally implied in the Greek 
idiom ‘‘[A/Z may do that, but| not all can do this.” 

4 [22634] Lewis and Short quote Aul. Gell. i. 8. 4 00 mavros dvdpds els 
Képw@dv éo8’ 6 mods, and see Steph. vi. 567 on mavrés éort. 
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failing to make converts, or finding converts relapse into unbelief and 
hostility, is shewn by St Paul’s prayer “that we may be delivered 
from unreasonable and evil men; for the faith [of Christ] zs oz 
the portion of all (ov yap mravtwv 4 riotis)’.” 





1 [2263c] 2 Thess. iii. 2. This traditional use of od mdyres to describe the 
falling away of Israel after the flesh, and the defection of converts, and the 
practical failure of mere professors, may have a bearing on the difficult and 
doubtful Johannine utterance about ‘‘antichrists” in 1 Jn ii. rg ‘‘They went out 
[at first (but see 2110a@—d) as our soldiers] belonging to our camp (lit. from us, 
é& juav): but they were not [really] belonging to our camp ; for, if they had been 
[really] belonging to our camp they would have remained on our side (uepevjrevcav 
ay wed’ quay): but [their not remaining was foreordained] in order that they 
might be manifested [shewing] that ot al/ are (or, they are not all) belonging to 
us (40 iva havepwOdow Gre otk eloly mdyres EE Tur). 

[2263 7] Westcott paraphrases this, ‘‘that they may be made manifest that 
they are ot, no not im any case, however fair their pretensions may be, of us.” 
The words I have italicised indicate that he takes the negation as universal, ‘‘zot 
any of them.” He gives, as a reason, that ‘‘when the més is separated by the 
verb from the ov, the negation according to the usage of the New Testament 
is always universal.” This is true; but does it apply when the verb is elva, and 
in such a writer as John, who nowhere else uses the Hebraic ov...7ds? If, for 
example, John had written in xiii. 11 ov« éoré mdvres kaOapol (instead of ovxt 
a. k. éore) should we have translated this, ‘Ye are not azy of you clean”? Iam 
disposed to think that 1 Jn ii. 19 does not afford a unique instance of the Hebraic 
ov...mas, and that the words refer to the departure of ‘‘Israel after the flesh,” 
and of other temporary converts, very much as the Epistle to the Romans mentions 
it. If so, there is a confusion between (1) pavepwOdow Sri ovK eloly €& ucr, and 
(2) pavepwOh bre od mdvres [oi SoKxobvres] eloly €& udv. One thought is “‘ chey 
were not really ours”; another, ‘‘ of al/ that seem to be ours are really ours.” 
Origen illustrates the ‘‘going out” of Judas by the ‘“‘ going out” in the Epistle. 
Now concerning Judas it is said in the Gospel ‘‘zo¢ a/7 of you are clean,” and 
“‘not all” is repeated in this connexion. This seems to confirm the view that 
“‘not all” in the Epistle is similarly used as meaning that ‘‘many are called 
but vot all chosen.” 

[2263 ¢] In viii. 35 ‘‘the slave doth not abide in the house for ever (6 d€ dodAos 
od péver év 77 olxla els Tov aldva),” if we are to adopt here the meaning of ov (or 
uh, unkére etc.)...els Tov aicva everywhere else in N.T. (Mk iii. 29, xi. 14, Mt. xxi. 19, 
Jn iv. 14, viii. 51, 52, x. 28, xi. 26, xiii. 8, 1 Cor. viii. 13) it should mean “‘ xever.” 
Then the sentence would mean ‘‘The slave, e.g. Ishmael, shall never [be allowed 
to] abide permanently in the house,” with allusion to the tradition quoted by St Paul 
(Gal. iv. 30, “‘ cast out the handmaiden and her son”). The preceding words are 
“everyone that doeth sin is a slave [of sin],” but SS, D, 4, and Clem. Alex. omit 
“of sin,” which may be a gloss added to explain “‘slave.” With this omission, 
the whole may be paraphrased, ‘‘Whosoever doeth sin is not a son but a slave. 
Now the slave, who is not under grace but under law and constraint, has no 
abiding-place, and never shall have, in the family of the Father.” 

[22637] The following words, ‘But the Son abideth for ever [in the house 
of the Father], if therefore the Son shall free you, ye shall be really free,” may 
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(vii) Od, V. Lr. otra 

[2264] In vii. 8 (R.V. txt and W.H. txt) “I go mot up yer to 
this feast,” the reading, “I go of up to this feast” is very strongly 
supported. W.H. and R.V. place it in their margin, and it is now 
confirmed by SS. Porphyry’ attacked Christ for the change of 
purpose implied (by “go of up”) in this passage, when contrasted 
with vii. ro—14 “then he also himself went up...now about the 
middle of the feast Jesus went up to the temple and began to teach.” 
Chrysostom and Ammonius the Elder (Cramer) write apologetically 
on it without any apparent knowledge of such a reading as ovrw*, 
It is almost incredible that ovww, if genuine—a reading that supplied 
so obvious an answer to all objections—should have been unknown 
to these commentators, and should have been supplanted in so 
many versions and mss. by the difficult reading ov. 

[2265] The explanation of “I go wot up to this feast,” and its 
reconciliation with what follows, must be sought perhaps in the 





be paraphrased, ‘‘ But the son and heir, like Isaac the child of promise and grace, 
abides for ever in the house: if therefore ye shall receive into your hearts the Son 
of God and the Spirit of Sonship, then shall ye be really free, being freed from all fear 
of being ‘cast out,’ and knowing that ye are the heirs and inheritors of the House.” 
If the positive ‘‘adideth for ever” had preceded the negative “‘adideth not for 
ever,” it might have been argued (though not cogently) that in this particular place 
“not...for ever” must be taken in an unusual sense because of antithesis. As it 
is, there is no basis for any rendering except ‘‘ zever” for ov...els Tov aldva. 

[2263 ¢] Cyril (Cramer ad Joc.) explains od péver els r. alwva by adding ‘for 
he will hurry into the outer darkness, (Spame?trac yap els rd é&arepov oxédros).” 
Ammonius says, 6 ph mévwn eis Tov aldva Kal woatiTws Exwv del Soddds éore TH 
pioe...mdvta yap dodda Tod Krioavros, wéver dé els Tov aiwva woadTws éxwv 6 Tios 
@s pice Oeds, where the punctuation is doubtful but the phrase ‘‘all things are 
slaves of the Creator” suggests that he did of read ‘‘ slave of siz.” Chrysostom 
(Migne) thrice drops es rév alwva after od péver and interprets the words ‘the 
slave doth not abide for ever,” as implying a ‘‘gentle casting down (7péua xara- 
Bader)” of the things of the Law and the sacrifices prescribed by Moses (comp. 
Heb. iii. s—6). Perhaps he took the words to mean, ‘‘The slave [even though 
he be faithful, as one of the prophets, or as Moses himself, is still below the son 
and heir, and] does not abide [as the son abides] in the house.” 

1 Dict. Christ. Biogr. ‘‘Porphyrius,” p. 442a@, referring to Jerome, Dial. c. 
Pelag. ii. 17+ 

2 [2264] Migne prints a quotation from Chrys. ovx« dvaBaivw dpm, and then 
(punctuating thus) Ids oby, pyoiv, avéBn, ela, OvK dvaBalyw; OvK elev Kaddrak, 
OvK dvaBalyw: adda, Nov, etrev, rouréort, wed’ Suv, where apparently the writer 
does not mean that Jesus sa¢d viv, but that He meant viv. In Cramer, this 
appears, with ovzw, thus, Airds dé ras dvéBn, pnolv, elrwv, ‘eyo odrw dvaBalvw....” 
It is clear that neither oJrw nor viv nor dpre was a part of the text thus com- 
mented on. 
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Johannine view of Christ’s “going up” to Jerusalem as a whole, 
Two acts of this kind have been mentioned (ii. 13, v. 1), the first 
of which excites jealousy, the second hostility, and (v. 18) a desire 
to kill Him, in “the Jews.” In view of this hostility, Jesus is 
regarded as now contemplating a time when He will “go up” to 
a feast and die, but this has not yet come: “I go not up to ¢his 
feast, because my time is not yet fulfilled.” Accordingly, though He 
goes up later, He does not “go up” to keep the feast as a whole, and 
does not enter the temple till the middle of the week. Ammonius 
the Elder says, fairly enough, ‘“‘He has not contradicted His words 
by His actions, for He did not go up to keep the feast...” But some- 
thing more is probably intended to be implied: ‘‘When my hour 
has arrived, then and not till then shall I really go up to the feast”: 
and we are also probably intended to think of Christ’s habitual 
language about ‘‘going up,” meaning, to heaven, or to the Father. 

(viii) Ovxé 

[2265 (i)] Odxé presents nothing remarkable in ix. 9 addou éAeyov 
Oixi, GAA opowos aiT@ éoriy: for its use before a Pause, and especially 





1 (2265 a] Ammonius also adds that He went up ‘‘not with joy as is customary 
with feast-goers.” Joy was. particularly characteristic of this feast, the feast of 
Tabernacles. Some authorities have inserted ‘‘this” in Christ’s words to His 
brethren ‘‘Go ye up to zs feast,” and have substituted ‘‘ the” later on, ‘‘I go not 
up to ¢he feast,” or have inserted ‘“‘this” in both clauses. The difference, though 
subtle, is important: ‘‘Go ye up to he feast, as usual; I shall not go up to ¢hds 
feast, but to another, before long, when the time will have arrived for what some 
call death, but what I call going up to the Father.’ On Christ’s uses of dvaBalyw 
elsewhere, see i. 51, iii. £3, vi. 62, xx. 17 where it is used of ‘‘ going up to heaven.” 

[22654] The remaining instance of dvaBatyw in Christ’s words is x. 1 ‘‘ He that 
entereth not through the door into the fold of the sheep but goeth up from some 
other quarter (4vaBalywy 4ddax60ev)—that [man] is a thief and a robber.” Beside 
the literal meaning we are intended to think of the two kinds of ‘‘going up” 
mentioned in the Bible. Rezin and Pekah (Is. vii. 1) ‘‘go up to Jerusalem” as 
enemies. When our Lord said (Mk x. 33, Mt. xx. 18, Lk. xviii. 31) ‘* Behold, 
we go up to Jerusalem,” He added, in effect, that He was to ‘‘go up” asa sacrifice. 
John is probably alluding to these two kinds of ‘‘going up.” Jews would contrast 
Hezekiah, who (Is. xxxvii. 14) ‘‘went up unto the house of the Lord” to supplicate 
as a mediator, with the Roman Emperors, who exalted themselves and sat in the 
temple of God, setting themselves forth as God (comp. 2 Thess. i. 4) and who 
said (Is. xiv. 13) ‘‘I will go zp into heaven.” 

[2265 c] The ‘‘ door” is probably the door of service (not, as Chrys., the door 
of the Scriptures). The Shepherd goes in by the same door as that “‘of the 
sheep,” making himself one with them not as a mere act of ‘‘voluntary humility,’ 
but to guide them and protect them; the ‘‘robber” prefers to ‘“‘go up” by the 
path of what men call ‘‘glory,” to make himself ‘‘a mighty hunter” of men. 
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[2266] NUMBER 





before a pause followed by dAdd, is frequent in Greek and in N.T. 
But neither N.T. nor the Thesaurus affords a parallel to the following, 
xiii. ro—r11, “ye (emph.) are clean bud not all (aXN odxi rates)... 
for this cause said he (lit.) chat ‘Ye are not all clean,’ 671, Odxi wavTes 
Od! is so frequently interrogative that, if the last 
tradition were found as a detached Logion of the Lord, we should 
certainly render it (as in Heb. i. 14 odxi wévres eciow AecroupytKa 
mvevuata) “Are ye not all clean?” But in Numbers (“I shall see 
him dut not now”) LXX has xat odyi?, as John has in xiv. 22 jpiv... 
kal ovxi TO Koop. Greek writers seem to have differed among them; 
selves—and John seems to have differed from most—in the use of 
ovyé and its equivalents*. 


, 1 
KaQapol éore’.” 


NUMBER 


(i) Plural referring to preceding Singular 

[2266] This occurs when the speaker passes from considering 
a multitude as a whole to considering them as units, vii. 49 “This 
multitude that knoweth not the Law—[they] ave accursed,” xv. 6 “If 
anyone abide not in me he is at once cast out as the branch [from the 
vine] (ro xAjpa)...and they gather hem (ze. such branches, atrd),” 
xvii. 2 “In order that all (sing.) that thou hast given to him—/o [a/ 


of | them (atrois) he may give eternal life” (see 1919 foll. and 
2417—20). 


(ii) Plural Neuter with Plural Verb 


[2267] This construction, which is rare in classical Greek, is also 
rare in John. “Ezepicoevoay is supported by BD against NAL (-cer) 
in vi 13 “[the fragments] that (a) superabounded,” where the 
previous mention of “twelve baskets,” and the desire to emphasize 





1 [2265 (i) a] In 1 Cor. x. 29 cuvelinow 5¢ Néyw ovxl Thy éavrod..., adda follows, 
as also in Lk. i. 60 oxé, AANG KANOHoETAL, Xi. 51 OdXL, NEyw buiy, ANN’ 7 Sapepir mdr, 
Rom. iii. 27 ovxl, GAAad &ad vduou mlcrews, The anomaly here is that d&\\d 
precedes. Lk. xvii. 7—8 rls...épe?...d\d’ odxl epe?...is interrogative. 

2 [2265 (i) 3] Numb. xxiv. 17, LXX delfw air cal odxl vdv, representing the 
Heb. vaw by xat. I have not found odyxi in the Egypt. Pap. Indices. 

3 [2265 (i)c] Steph. (v. 2351) shews that Xenophon regularly says Ovx, ad\Ad 
whereas Epictetus says Ov, add. It has been shewn above (2231 a) that where 
Mt. has ovdxt interrog. the parall. Lk. sometimes differs. On the other hand where 
Lk. xii. 51 has the negative odx!, Néyw buiv, GAN’ 7 Scamwepioudy, the parall. Mt. x. 34 
has ovx...d\\d. Mt. never uses o’xé otherwise than interrogatively. Mk does not 
use it at all. Steph. quotes Porphyr. for a freq. and peculiar use of od! dé. 
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plurality may explain the plural (if genuine). In xix. 31, ta py 
Beivy éxl tod oTavpod Ta owpara...iva Kateayorw abrdv ta oKéedy Kad 
apOdouy, is, if genuine, an extremely remarkable variation of singular 
and plural verbs with neuter plural subjects—and that too in similar 
construction and order (iva pu) peivy...iva xateaydouv). But (in spite 
of the genitive airav, 24194) oxéAn may be accusative: “that chey 
might have thetr legs broken and be taken away.” In the parable of 
the Good Shepherd, zpdara is at first regarded as the flock that 
(x. 3—4) “hears” and “follows” the shepherd. Then the reason 
is given (x. 4) “they know (oi8acw) his voice,” and, having thus 
dropped into the plural, the writer continues to describe them 
individually: x. 5—8, “they will not follow,” “hey will flee,” “they 
know not,” “the sheep Zeard (pl.) them not (ov« yxovoav avtav To 
mpoBara).” Finally the writer returns to the singular with ov« éorw— 
an emphatic phrase frequent in classical Greek—describing the 
““hireling” as one (x. 12) “whose own the flock zs not (06 ovk éorw 
Ta mpdBata idia).” 


(ii) Special words 
(a) Aimata (i. 13) 


[2268] Concerning those who (i. 12) “received” the Logos it is 
said that “he gave them authority to become children of God,” and 
that these (lit.) “not from dlo0ds (aivdrwv), nor yet from will of 
flesh, nor yet from will of man (avépds), but from God were begotten.” 
The plural of “blood,” both in classical Greek and in Hebrew, 
almost always means “bloodshed'.” But Hore Hebraice (ad Joc.) 
calls attention to a passage of Shemoth Radbba (referring to Ezekiel), 
where Jerusalem is described as a babe born in uncleanness, but 
purified by Jehovah; and in Ezekiel the Hebrew four times uses 
the plural “ dZo0ds*” in such a way as to indicate that it might mean 





1 [22682] Gesen. 1964, and Steph. alwa: but Steph. does not quote Eurip. 
Lon 693 (Chorus) d\Awy rpadels dd’ aiudrwy where the context indicates that the 
meaning may be ‘‘born from another mother.” Macarius ($27, p. 117) speaking 
of Peter, to whom ‘‘flesh and blood” did not reveal the Messiahship of Jesus, has 
ovk €& aiwarwv ovd€ capkGv...madevOels..., aN’ €& aylov mvevmaros uabwr.... 

2 [2268 6] Ezek. xvi. 6 (lit.) ‘‘in thy d/oods” (thrice) LXX & 7@ atuare...éx Tod 
aiwards cov (and om.) (Field, 6 ‘HBpatos &v ry vypacig cov) rep. xvi. 22 LXX év 
T@ alwarl cov. : 
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there, as Chrysostom says it means here, “the fleshly pangs of 
childbirth?.” 

[2269] An objection that may be raised against this view is that 
it represents the evangelist as describing at great length (saying in 
effect “begotten of no mortal mother, nor of any fleshly union, nor 
of any mortal begetter,” dvdpds as distinct from yvv7) what might have 
been expressed more briefly in one or other of the shapes in which 
the best Greek s. and the earliest Fathers quote it% Possibly one 





1 [2268c] Chrys. rév capkicdv ddlvwv, and similarly Cramer. Hesych. refers 
to aiwaros and yevefs in the Z/iad vi. 211, as if the former meant birth from the 
mother, the latter from the father—no doubt erroneously as to Homer’s meaning, 
but perhaps instructively as to the various meanings conveyed by alua to Greeks 
in later times. 

[2268 7] In LXX, no attempt is made to render literally the Heb. pl. ‘‘ bloods” 
in the Pentateuch, but aiwara, “bloodshed,” is freq. after Judges. ‘‘His bloods 
be upon him” is évoyos éora in Lev. xx. g etc., but “AAXos has afua there and 
aiwara in Lev. xx. 11, In the obscure passage about (Ex. iv. 25, 26) ‘‘a husband 
of d/oods,” connected with circumcision, LXX has aiua, but the rest of the 
translators have aiudrwy in one or both of the verses. 

* [2269 2] Codex B omits (but ins. in marg.) ob dé €x OeAjuaros avdpés, which is 
also perhaps omitted in a paraphrase by Clem. Alex. 460 rdv ovx é& aludrwv ob6é 
€x OeXjparos capKés, év mredpare dé dvaryevycuevov. - Irenaeus (ill. 16. 2 and iii. 19. 
2) twice omits é& aiudrwy, and has once ‘“‘from ¢he zw7l/ of God.” Tertullian (De 
Carne Chr. 19, and comp. 24) quotes the text several times, but scribes have 
conformed some of his quotations to the received text. The most trustworthy is 
perhaps ‘‘Quid utique tam exaggeranter inculcavit, non ex sanguine, nec ex carnis 
voluntate, aut viri, natum?” Origen (on Josh. i. 2) has ‘‘neque ex voluntate 
viri” before ‘‘neque ex v. carnis.” Hippolytus (vi. 9, Dunck. i. p- 236) has é& 
aipdrww Kal ériduulas capxix#s. Irenaeus and Tertullian must have read, with 4, 
éyevyiOn (natus est) for éyevy}Oncav: for both of them take the passage as 
describing the birth of Christ, and Tertullian accuses the Valentinians of altering 
the text so as to apply it to the above-mentioned ‘‘credentes” instead of Christ. 
SS has ‘‘in blood.” 

[2269 4] Justin Martyr has several passages that indicate an ancient tradition, 
“Not of man’s seed but of God,” referring to Christ, and some of these mention 
‘‘blood.” In the following extracts, yevnOfvac is rendered **generated,” to dis- 
tinguish it from yevyyOfvat, “begotten”: Apol. 21 ‘*That the Logos, which is the 
first begotten offspring (yévvnua) of God, has been generated (yeyevicba) without 
sexual union (émyuétlas), Jesus Christ our teacher...”; Afol. 22 ‘But even if {or 
But if also, referring to previous ef kal xowds] we say that uniquely, contrary to 
common birth (yéveow), He has been generated (yeyero0a) from God [as] God’s 
Logos, as we said above, let this be in common with you (kowdyv rotro éorw div) 
who say that Hermes is the Logos that brings messages from God”; Afol. 32 
“‘For the phrase (Gen. xlix. 11) ‘blood of the grape’ was significant of the fact 
that He that was to appear would indeed have d/ood, but not from human seed 
but from divine power...: for as not man, but God, hath made (zemolnxev) the 
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of the two clauses JeAnparos capxos and OeAnparos dvdpds may be 
an interpolation; but ef aiudrwy is too original a phrase to be thus 
explained. It points to some allusive meaning such as that in 
Ezekiel above mentioned, which was interpreted Rabbinically as 
referring not only to the blood attendant on childbirth, but also 
to what may be called the Jewish sacraments of Circumcision and 
Passover, by which the Israelites were “brought into covenant}.” 
If that allusion is included here, the meaning of “not from bloods” 
is twofold, 1st, “not from mortal generation,” 2nd, “not from 
such sacramental regeneration as Jews could offer to Gentiles through 
the Law.” 








blood of the vine, so this blood also was hereby indicated as to be generated 
(€unviero...yevjcecOat) not from human seed but from [the] power of God.” 

[2269] Justin’s Dialogue has similar passages: Z7yph. 54 ‘Christ hath 
indeed é/ood, but not from seed of man (dév@pwrov) but from the power of God 
(rod Geos). For as not man, but God (lit.) begot (éyévvnaer) the blood of the vine, 
so [the prophet] indicated beforehand that the é/ood of Christ also would be not 
from human birth (yévous) but from [the] power of God. Now this prophecy... 
demonstrates that Christ is not man from men begotten (yevynGels) in the common 
way of men (kata 70 Kowdv T&v avOpwrwv)”; Tryph. 61 [The Logos] may be 
called by all [these] names from the fact that He ministers to the Father’s desire 
and purpose and from the fact that He has been generated dy the Father by will 
(kal éx tol dro Tod mwatpds Oehjnoe yeyevncOa)”; Tryph. 63 ‘‘since Ais blood 
(lit.) has not been begotten from human seed (as rob atuaros abrod ovx é& dvOpw- 
metov omépuaros yeyevynuévou) but from [the] will of God (aAX’ éx beAjparos Beod)” ; 
Tryph. 76 ‘‘ For the phrase (Dan. vii. 13) ‘ke a son of man’ makes it clear that 
He was to appear and to have been brought into being (pawémevov Kal -yevduevor) 
aman, but not from human seed.,.He was indeed to have d/ood, but not from men ; 
even as not man, but God, begot the blood of the vine.” 

[2269 @] These passages indicate the existence of early discussions about 
“‘blood,” in connexion with the birth and nature of Christ. [The mention of 
(Lk. xxiv. 39) ‘flesh and bones” (without ‘‘éd/ood”) suggests that there were 
other discussions about the nature of His body after the Resurrection.] Justin 
appears to have laid great stress on these; and they seem to have influenced 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, and others, to such an extent that they have modified John’s 
text, perhaps taking aludrwy to mean, ‘‘ xot from ordinary blood,” ox ‘not from 
mortal blood.” But, in fact, the Johannine tradition teaches that the truth applies 
to all the children of God, so that ‘‘d/ood,” in any sense, may be excluded from 
a consideration of the nature of the birth. 

1 [2269¢] Hor. Heb. on Jn i. 13 says, ‘‘ The Israelites were brought into 
covenant by three things; by circumcision, by washing, and by offering of 
sacrifices,” and quotes Shemoth Rab., sect. 19, and Gloss. in Vayikra Rad. fol. 191 
as to ‘‘ the blood of the passover mingled with the blood of the circumcised.” 
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(B) ‘Imatia 


[2270] ‘Iucdria (pl.) occurs in John as follows, xiii. 4 “he layeth 
aside his garments,” xill. 12 “he took his garments,” xix. 23 “the 
soldiers therefore...took his garments,” xix. 24 (quoting Ps. xxii. 19) 
“they parted my garments among them.” In the last passage, the 
writer distinguishes iuvéri. from the xurwy (ze. undergarment), and 
describes the former as being divided into four pieces. Although 
the word is in the plural—meaning “the upper clothes,” all except 
the tunic—yet the plural might apparently denote “cloak” when, 
as would be the case with the poor,-the “upper clothes ” consisted - 
of a cloak alone, and not of a cloak and doublet. Hence “ garment” 
is parallel to “garments” in the Synoptists, and Matthew in one 
passage interchanges singular and plural’. All the Synoptists use 
the plural to describe the parting of Christ’s “ garments ” among the 
soldiers. John does the same, but he indicates that the plural 
means a single cloak in seams capable of being divided equally 
among four soldiers. John adds a negative detail about “not 
rending the tunic’,” but casting lots for it; and he quotes the 
Psalmist’s prophecy “They parted my c/othes (iudri) among them, 
and on my clothing (ipatwpcv) they cast [the] lot.” This prophecy 
may have afforded John an additional reason for preferring the 
plural iudrva, even though our Lord wore nothing but the cloak 
over the tunic’. 





1 [2270a] Mk v. 28 ivartwy=Mt. ix. 21 iwarlov: Mk v. 27 has iuartov (but 
ib. 30 iwariwv). Mk v. 27—30 has pl. in speech, sing. in narrative. 

2 [22706] The only Synoptic mention of “tunic” in the Passion is in 
Mk xiv. 63 “he rent his tunics,” where the parall. Mt. xxvi. 65 has ‘‘ garments.” 
But this applies to the Highpriest. Luke omits it. In Acts xvi. 22 wepipjtavres 
airGy Ta iudria, two or three scribes have éavry, supposing that the praetors rent 
their own garments (2563c); but the meaning is that they caused the garnients 
to be rent off from the Apostles. ‘*Rend (garments) ” in Mk-Mt. is dvapyoow, but 
in Jn oxlfw. 

3 [2270c] In iii. 33 tara wodda, the pl. of twp, being freq. (Steph.) in non- 
hebraic Greek as well as in LXX, calls for little comment except as to the com- 
bination ‘‘ many waters,” which occurs in N.T. only here and Rev. i. 15, xiv. 2, 
xvii. 1, xix. 6. In Rev. xvii. 1 (Jer. li. 13, LXX pl.), it is used of turbulent forces 
(as in Is. viii. 7, LXX sing.). The first use of Heb. ‘‘ many waters” (Gesen. 913 a) 
refers to the waters of Meribah (Numb. xx. 11, LXX sing.). In the Psalms 
xxix. 3, xxxii. 6, Ixxvii. 19, xciii. 4, cvii. 23, cxliv. 7, béara moAdd denotes stormy 
violence, over which Jehovah rules, or from which He delivers the Psalmist. In 
Ezek. xvii. 5, 8, xxxi. 5, ‘‘ many waters” (LXX Udwp rodv sing.) denotes fertilising 
streams, but in Ezek. xxvi. 19 (LXX sing.) it denotes destroying inundation. 
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PARTICIPLE (1894*) 


(i) Causal 


[2271] This is more frequent in John than in the Synoptists. 
The Johannine phrase “answered avd said,” as distinct from the 
Synoptic “answering (aroxpuOe/s) said,” shews that John avoids the 
participle as a substitute for “and.” But he frequently—or at all 
events more frequently than the Synoptists—uses it for ‘‘ because.” 

[2272] In iv. 6 “Jesus, therefore, decause he was wearied (xexor- 
caxwis) by the journey, was sitting, just as he was (ovrws) by the 
well,” «exomvaxws must be interpreted in the light of the fact that the 
word occurs in John only here and in the context (iv. 38) “I have 
sent you to reap that over which ye have not wearted yourselves: 
others have been weary.” The “weariness” is that of the labourers 
in the harvest of God. And the “weariness” of the Messiah, 
thirsting, and preaching the Gospel in “the heat of the day!},” 
prepared the way for the work of the Apostles in later times, 
as described in the Acts (vill. 25). The phrase “just as he was” 
indicates (from the human point of view) fortuitousness, or at all 
events (1916—7) absence of premeditation. But the narrative 
suggests that what might be called ‘‘casual” in all these details was 
really foreordained. On another occasion, when our Lord was 
apparently even more exhausted so that He fell asleep, Mark—and 
Mark alone*—says that the disciples conveyed Him ‘‘as he was (ws 
mv)” in the boat; and then He arises out of sleep to manifest 
Himself as Lord of the winds and waves. So here, the weariness is 
represented as the instrumental cause of an apparently casual 
consequence. It would have been somewhat too logical, and perhaps 
almost stilted, to say “ decause (ort) he was wearied” ; but the participle 
suffices to suggest it. And the story as a whole makes us feel that 
the journey itself, the intense weariness, and the sudden sitting down 
to rest just before the coming of the Samaritan woman, were all 
foreordained to divine ends. 





1 [2272a] Mt. xx. 12, comp. Jn iv. 6 “‘it was about the sixth hour,” i.e. noon, 
The ‘weariness” was not accidental but providential, like the journey itself 
(iv. 4 ‘‘ there was need (é5e) that he should go through Samaria”). In Jn (as 
in Rev.) de? always refers to spirztual decree or spiritual necessity, ili. 7, 14, 30, 
IVa 20, 24, 1X.) 4, X16, Xil. 34, XX.» 

2 Mk iv. 36. 
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[2273] PARTICIPLE 





[2273] In the same narrative (iv. 9) ‘‘ How is it that thou, demg 
a Jew, askest drink from me, Jezwg a Samaritan?” the participles 
might be most obviously explained as “though thou art,” and 
“though 1 am.” But an explanation more in accordance with 
Johannine usage would be to render the participles by ue Since 
having regard to the negative implied in the question: “Thou hast 
no right, sézce thou art a Jew, to ask drink from me, smce 1 am 
a Samaritan.” So, in English, we should say, “You, being under 
age—what right have you to vote?” or ‘how is it that you vote?” 
In iv. 39, “because of the word of the woman éestifying (ris y.- 
paptupovoys...)” means “testifying as she did,” suggesting “ decause 
she repeatedly testified’”: and in iv. 45, “having seen” means 
“because they had seen.” It would be impossible to find such 
a group of causal participles in the Synoptists. In xxi. 12 ¢iddres 
probably means “‘decause they knew,” not “though they knew” 
(1924 a). 


(ii) Tenses of (see also Tense, 2499—510) 
(a) Tydddc adn (ix. 25) 


[2274] In ix. 25 “One thing I know, that [though] being [once] 
blind, now I see (ruddds dv aptu Bré€rw),” the present participle 
is perhaps used for brevity and woré is omitted because it has already 
been used (ix. 13 tov wore tupAdv). Compare ix. 17 “they say to the 
blind man” for “to the once blind man.” But the writer may possibly 
intend to suggest that the blindness had been so recently cured that 
it was almost present, ‘“‘ being [up to this moment] blind.” 








1 [2273 a] iv. 39 (A.V.) “the woman, which,” (R.V.) ‘‘the woman, who.” 
Possibly R.V. took it as ris y. Ts wapr.. which Shakespeare would have rendered 
“the woman ¢fat,” but which A.V. (according to its custom) renders ‘‘the 
woman which.’ R.V., which generally follows A.V. in this use of ‘‘which,” 
deviates here, and adopts ‘‘ who,” presumably meaning “‘and she” or ‘‘for she.” 
According to a conyenient usage generally adopted in the English of Shakespeare 
and Addison, and one that would conduce to clearness in modern English, ‘‘zw/ho” 
should introduce a non-essential statement about the antecedent (‘‘I heard it from 
the policeman, who heard it from the postman”). ‘* Ziat” should introduce 
a statement that is essential to the complete meaning of the antecedent (‘‘I heard 
it from the boy ¢haz¢ cleans the boots”). See the author's How to Write Clearly, 
Seeley and Co., and comp. 1493 a, 15644. 
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(8) ‘O adn EN TH oYpand® (ili. 13, R.V.) 


[2275] In iii. 13 “No man hath ascended to heaven save he 
that descended from heaven, [even] the Son of man,” R.V. text adds 
“who is in heaven,” 6 ay ev 7@ ovpavd. W.H. reject the addition 
(without marginal alternative), pointing out that it is omitted in many 
early quotations in which the insertion of the words—had they been 
recognised by the quoters as genuine—might be described as 
“morally certain’.” Without this addition the words appear to mean 
that the real and spiritual ascension to heaven has always been the 
result of a descent from heaven. ‘The descending influence was 
referred to earlier in reverse order, (i. 51) “the angels of God 
ascending and descending on the Son of man,” where it seems to 
mean the prayers of the Logos going up to heaven and returning to 
earth. Here the meaning seems to be that the Logos has always 
been descending on man to lift man up to God. This Logos, the 
express Image of God, is here identified with the incarnate Image of 
God, the “Son of man.” 








1 [2275 a] W.H. point out that Origen’s alleged quotations of the clause are 
only from the Latin of Rufinus, and elsewhere Origen omits it. They think the 
interpolation ‘‘ perhaps suggested” by i. 18 6 dv els Tov KéArov T. marpds. Possibly 
“the Son of man” seemed a weak ending, unless it was defined in some way 
as meaning the Divine Ideal of Man, the Man in Heaven. Some Greek conflation 
of Oye TOY ANOY (?.¢. ‘the Son of man”) and Q@NENOYN® (ze. ‘who is in 
heaven”) may have favoured the interpolation. A* omits wn. 

[2275 6] Inv. 35 éxeivos jv 6 AUxVOS 6 Katduevos Kal palywy there are perhaps 
two allusions. The first is to Christ’s doctrine about lighting the candle (Avxvos) 
and putting it where all may see (Mk iv. 21, &pyera, but Mt. v. 15 has kalovow 
and Lk. viii. 16 aas), and prob, to a proverbial distinction between the candle 
that has to be thus daily “lighted” (6 katéuevos) or ‘‘ continually burns,” and the 
sun, which needs no such lighting (comp. Philo i. 485 ‘for the one [the eye 
of the soul] is like the sw but these [the bodily eyes] are like candlebearers 
(Avxvovyxors)).” The second may be to Sir. xlviii. 1 ‘‘his word [z.e. the word of 
Elijah] burned continually like a torch (#s ammds éxalero)”; but there the 
Hebrew (‘‘His words were like a burning furnace”), and the Greek context, 
indicate that xalw has a different meaning from that in Mt. Does xavduevos here 
mean ‘continually burning” or ‘‘lighted day by day”? In view of kaduevos 
“steadily burning” in Lk. xii. 35 NUxvoe Kavduevot, Rev. iv. 5 Nammddes mupds 
. Kardmevae evibriov 7. Opdvou, xxi. 8 TH Alun Ty Kacovévy (comp. Rev. viii. 8, xix. 20) 
and éxafero in Sir. xlviii. 1, we are justified in concluding that the present participle 
means continuousness (‘ steadily burning”): but the verb itself (“‘ der”) and the 
context, suggest that the continuousness is only for its appointed hour, and that 
the ‘‘candle” not only “ durns” but also ‘* burns away.” 
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(vy) “H éxmazaca (xi. 2) 

[2276] In xi. 2 “Now Mary was the [Mary, or, woman] shat 
anointed...” it is correct, but not enlightening, to say that the 
Anointing “ presented itself to the writer as a past event’,” and thus 
to explain the aorist participle used concerning an act that the 
evangelist records later on. Every event in the Fourth Gospel 
“presented itself to the writer as a past event.” But, as to this 
particular event, the Anointing of Christ by a Woman—probably 
well-known, in some form, to all Christians at the end of the first 
century, but connected by Luke alone with a “sinner”—the Fourth ° 
Evangelist takes this opportunity (afforded by the necessity of 
mentioning Mary in connexion with Lazarus) to say, before he comes 
to the Anointing, that this same Mary was the Mary (or, woman) 
whose story was in everyone’s mouth. It would have been tedious 
to say “the woman that will presently be described by me as 
anointing...” 


(ili) Present with jv 

[2277] The Hebraic use of jv diddoKxwv, xnpvoowr etc. for the 
imperfect, “he was teaching, preaching etc.” is quite distinct from 
such phrases as nv éxet kabypevos “there happened to be on the spot 
sitting ” (where 7 is separated from the participle) and also from jv 
with the perfect passive participle. In N.T., when jy is separated 
from the present participle, it is often better to supply some 
predicate from the context and to take the participle as in classical 
Greek, especially in those Gospels where the Hebraic participle is 
rare. In John, it is very rare. But there are approximations to the 
Hebraic participle in xiil. 23 7v avaxeipevos (which however resembles 
both in meaning and in sound the passive pluperfect) and in xviii. 30 
ei my HV OvTOs KaKOv wo.wv, where perhaps the intention is, not to 
represent Hebraically the imperfect éxaxorote (“if he had not been 
doing mischief”) but to suggest “if he had not been a man 
continually doing mischief,” ze. an habitual mischief-worker (SS, 4, 
and f, “if he had not been an evi/doer?”). John’s general separation 





i Winerspa4gain ; 

2 [2277a] In Jn ili. 22—3 ‘Jesus and his disciples came into the land of 
Judaea and there (éxe?) he tarried with them and was baptizing (éBdm7ifev). Now 
there was also John (jv 6é€ cai [6]’I.) baptizing (Gamrifwy) in Aenon,” the context 
suggests the meaning ‘‘ John, also, was in that neighbourhood, namely, in Aenon,”’ 
so that it is not quite like the qv knpicowr or diddoxwv of Mark and Luke. 
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of participles from e¢yévero and jv favours their separation in 
i. 6 “There came [into being] (éyévero) a man (av@pw7os), sent from 
God (areorahpéevos rapa Geod),” where (1937) éyévero is contrasted 
with jv above, av@pwros with Acyos above, and az. 7. Geod with Fv 
mpos Tov Oedv above. The same applies to i. 9 “There was [from the 
beginning] the light, the true [light], which lighteneth every man, 
coming as it does (€pxomevoy) [continually] into the world.” On this, 
see 2508. 


(iv) Agreement of 


[2278] A singular noun, when plural in meaning, is often the 
subject of a plural verb, but is not so often followed by a plural 
participle, as in xii. 12 6 dxAos Todds 6 €ADWV...aKovoarTes...€laBov. 
In €AaBov alone there would have been nothing remarkable, nor in 
axovoartes if it had followed éAaBov: but, coming before the plural 
verb, the unusual plural participle suggests a desire to emphasize the 
plurality of the crowd,—a desire also apparent in the extraordinary 
phrase 0 odxAos roAvs (1739—40). In i. 48 apd rod oe PidAurrov 
pwvicat dvra bd THY ovKyV elddv oe the participle may agree with the 
first or second ce, see 2372 d. ; 

(v) Prefatory use of 


[2279] John uses prefatory participial clauses, to an extent 
unequalled in the Synoptists, to prepare the reader for some 
especially solemn utterance or act of Christ’s. A combination of 
this use with the genitive absolute is particularly noticeable in the 
preface to the Washing of Feet: xiii. 1:—4 ‘‘ Now before the feast... 
Jesus knowing that his hour had come...having loved his own...he 
loved them to the end. And, whzle supper was going on (deirvov 
ywopévov), the devil having now put i into the heart...knowing that 
the Father had given him all things into his hands, and that..., he 
riseth from supper.” Similar phrases introduce some of the most 
important events in Christ’s life’. 





1 [2279 a] The conversion of the two disciples that constitute the firstfruits of 
the Church is preceded by i. 38 orpadels 5é 6 "I. kal Oeacduevos, the cure of the 
impotent man by v. 6 rodrov ldwv 6’I....Kal yods éru..., the feeding of the five 
thousand by vi. 5 émdpas oby rods 60. 6 I. Kal Oeacdpevos 8re..., the spiritual 
explanation of the doctrine of the flesh and blood by vi. 61 eldds d€ 61. év éavrp 
érc...(referring to the ‘‘murmuring” of some of the disciples), and Christ’s last 
two utterances on the Cross by xix. 28—30 pera Taira elds 6 "1. bre Hon...... bre 
obv &haBev 7d df0s 6’I., where we have the subject preceded first by a participle 
and then by the equivalent of one. 
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PREPOSITIONS 


[2280] For a brief comparison of the Johannine with the 
Synoptic use of prepositions in general and statistics bearing on 
the comparison, see 1881—5. The following remarks will deal with 
particular prepositions in alphabetical order, including some passages 
that may be of interest (apart from grammatical usage) because 
of their bearing on Johannine thought and purpose as distinct from 
mere style. 


(i) "Ava 

[2281] “Avé occurs only once in John, as follows: ii. 6 “Now 
there were s7x waterpots of stone set there after the Jews’ manner of 
purifying, containing ¢wo or three firkins apiece (ywpodoat ava petpyras 
dvo 7} Tpets).” *Avd, with numbers, occurs elsewhere in N.T., though 
very rarely’. In the Apocalypse, it occurs in connexion with the 
“six” wings of the seraphs, whom Isaiah describes as with fz 
covering the face, with ‘wo the feet, and with wo flying. Philo 
(2283 5) speaks mystically of the number “six” as “composed of 
twice three, having the odd as the male and the even as the female” 
and as generating the things that are “perfected by the seven.” No one 
disputes that purifying vessels of the Jews may have held “sqwo 
or three firkins apiece” and that ava petpytas Svo 7) tpets means this: 
but if the phrase is also symbolically intended®, the symbolism may 
affect the grammatical interpretation of other parts of the narrative. 
According to a literal interpretation—which must be presumed to be 
part of the meaning even though the spiritual interpretation may be 
the chief part—the stone vessels were first filled to the brim by the 
attendants, and then they “drew” either (1) from them or (2) from 
the well’, and “carried” to the Ruler of the Feast, who said that “the 





1 Mt. xx. 9, 10 “‘[one] denarius afzece,” Lk. ix. 14 ‘dy fifties,” x. 1 “ by 
twos,” Rev, iv. 8 “‘six wings afzece,” xxi. 21 ‘each one (ava els) of the several 
gates.” In LXX, Oxf. Conc. mentions dvd (in any sense) as occurring—apart 
from dva «wécov—only nine times. 

2 Rev. iv. 8, alluding to Is. vi. 2 (where dvd is not used). 

% See Linc. 1796—7 (‘‘Gospels” § 47) on the apparent symbolism of Johannine 
numbers generally and, in particular, the (xxi. rr) ‘‘one hundred and fifty three” 
fish. 

+ [2281 a] Field (ad loc.) “Ol vrdnkores 7d USwp. This is generally under- 
stood of drawing the water from the well, as in Ch. iv. 7. So St Chrysostom : 
el yap Ewehddv Twes avaicxwreiv, Hdvvavro mpds adrods héyew oi Orakovnodmevor~ 
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good wine” had been “kept to the last.” (1) If the “drawing” 
was from the vessels, of which the contents were all changed into 
wine, then we have to suppose that 130 gallons of water were thus 
converted’. (2) If, as Westcott explains it, the “drawing” was 
from the well—which would be the usual sense of avrAéw—then we 
have to suppose the filling of the vessels to be a preliminary and 
independent act, as though Jesus had said, “Before the water from 
the well can be turned into the wine of the Gospel, it must first 
be used to fill the vessels of purification of the Law.” 

[2282] The former interpretation (“drawing from the vessels”)— 
besides the difficulty of the supply of wine being very far in excess of 
the need—describes the wine as being in the “stone vessels” of which 
the interpreters of the Talmud said, “If anyone have water fit 
to drink, and that water by chance contract any uncleanness, let him 
fill the stone vessel with it’.” Westcott’s interpretation avoids these 








huets To UOwp jvT\joamev’ uets Tas VOplas éverAjoauer....” But Migne omits 
jets T. U. Everjoamev and gives nov.r. The omission would leave the reader 
free to suppose that the attendants, according to Chrysostom, could say ‘‘ We 
drew the water [out of the vessels|”—which accords with the view taken by Field. 
He apparently thinks that other attendants (or perhaps women) would have 
previously drawn water from the well for all the needs of the household, and 
that ‘‘the attendants” merely filled the vessels to the brim with this water and 
then ‘‘drew out” the water from the vessels. This is certainly more probable 
than that the attendants were sent away from the house to draw water from the 
well. Chrysostom clearly believes that the wine came out of the vessels—and not 
direct from the well (as Westcott suggests)—for he meets the objection of sceptics 
that perhaps these vessels had been used for vintage purposes and retained 
a savour of wine. 

1 A “ firkin,” metpnThs, Heb. ‘‘bath,” was nearly g gallons, so that the 6 
vessels would contain 6 x 24 xg gallons. 

2 [2282.2] Hor. Heb. ad loc. quoting Gloss, (apparently) on Kelzm cap. 1, 
hal. 1. The phrase ‘‘¢ie stone vessel” suggests that ome vessel sufficed most 
households. And it seems reasonable to believe that this would often be the case 
if the vessel held 22 gallons. As for the merpyrys, Steph. says that the Attic 
measure differed from the Roman or Italian, and also quotes Aristotle as mention- 
ing a perpyrys Maxedovuxds. The grammarian Thomas said, auopeds eye, wy 
ordpvos nde perpnrns, el kat Twes. It is applied, however, by Polybius ii. 15. 1 
to wine in Gaul (700 8’ otvov rov werpnryv) as though it needed no explanation. In 
the Indices to Egypt. Pap. it does not appear except in the Fayum vol., where it is 
used as a measure for oil, 95, 96 etc. Steph. describes it as “‘vas magnae cujus- 
dam capacitatis nulla certa definitum mensura.” It is made the subject of witticism 
when a man gives another a serpyrtjs of wine on condition that it shall keep its 
name because of merpiérns, z.¢. he is to drink moderately. On the other hand, 
Xenarchus the Rhodian was called merpyrijs because of his vast drinking. 
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two difficulties—but at the cost of converting the “filling of the 
vessels” into a mere symbol, while still taking the rest of the story 
literally. Nor is the symbol quite clear. The water of the Gospel, 
the water that becomes wine, comes independently from the well or 
spring. The preliminary water goes into the vessels of the Law and 
stays there. It does nothing. : 

[2283] On the whole it seems more in accordance both with the 
literal and with the spiritual interpretation that the water of the Word 
should be supposed to be placed first in the vessels of the Law. 
Thence, having been transmuted, it is “drawn forth zo (emph., vdv),” 
at Christ’s command, as the wine of the Gospel. To the objection’ 
that such water was “unclean” for purposes of drinking, might not 
the evangelist reply (like the voice that replies to Peter’s objection 
in the Acts") that what God hath “cleansed” is not to be called 
“common or unclean”? According to this view, Christ, in this 
symbolic story, transmutes the outwardly purifying element of the 
Law into the inwardly purifying element of the Spirit. If some such 
symbolism is really latent here, we should expect (according to the 
principle of Philonian interpretation) to find traces of it in the 
mention of the numbers “Zo,” “‘¢hree,” and “six,” here mentioned 
by John. In a history, describing the sinking of so many triremes 
or the destruction of so many soldiers, numbers would be simply 
numbers. But in a symbolic story unfolding the future transmutation 
of Law into Gospel, numbers (not necessary for the narrative) would 
rarely be inserted unless they lent themselves to symbolism. From 
the allegorizing point of view, the numbers “‘two,” “three,” and “six” 
are easily capable of an appropriate meaning?. 





1 [2283 a] Acts x. 14. Comp. Ephrem p. 56 ‘‘ Denique hoc miraculum fecit 
ut ves viles in delicatas permutando doceret eas non esse natura malas””—where 
perhaps ‘‘viles” means ‘‘common,” ‘‘ cheap.” 

* [2283 6] Philo says (ii. 281) ‘‘ The number Szx is even and odd, composed 
of ¢wzce three, having the odd as the male and the even as the female, from which 
[numbers] are the origins [of things] according to the unalterable laws of nature,” 
and ‘‘ What things the Sz generates these things the Seven exhibits when per- 
fected.” In Isaiah’s above quoted description of the seraphim (each of which had 
““stx” wings) giving glory to the Lord in the Temple, ‘‘six” might be taken as. 
symbolizing the created world giving glory to the Creator, and Isaiah’s mention 
of the uses of each of the three pairs of wings would favour Philo’s allegorizing 
interpretation of the ‘‘¢wo” and the ‘‘zhree” as making up the “six.” A work 
like the Fourth Gospel, which appears, even when narrating facts, to set them 
forth with symbolism and allusion, might naturally illustrate this sign, apparently 
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(ii) *Avri 

[2284] *Avri occurs only once in John as follows: i. 14—17 “And 
the Word became flesh and tabernacled in [the midst of] us...full of 
grace and truth...because from his fulness we all received and grace 
in the place of (dvri) grace: because [whereas] the Law through 
Moses was given [by God,] the grace [of God] and the truth [of God] 
through Jesus Christ came into being.” 

[2285] In classical Greek, dvré is used in phrases describing the 
lex talionis of “like for, i.e. in the place of, like.” The Thesaurus 
quotes “man for man,” “woman for woman,” “insult Jor insult,” 





performed on the sabbath, by a numerical detail suggesting ‘‘ ¢wo” and “‘ three” as 
part of the preparation for what Philo calls ‘‘ ¢he Seven when perfected.” 

[2283] Origen (Philocal. i. 12) explains dvd perpyras dbo 7} Tpels as referring 
to three different aspects of the Scriptures, and he adds é dé Bdplac evrdyws eict 
Tos vy Tw Kbouw Kabapifoudvos yevouévw (Robinson yeyevnuevw) év & nuépars 
apiOug redelw. By ‘perfect number” (Plato 546 B, and see Steph.) he means 
a number that is ‘‘ perfected,” or ‘‘ completed,” by adding the terms of an Arith- 
metical Progression. Thus 3, 6, and 10 are called perfect numbers, because Z3=14+2; 
6=1+2+3; 10=1+2+3+4. Philo (ii. 183) and Clement of Alexandria (782) 
call ro “the all-perfect or all-perfecting decad” (dexddu 7H mavredela, ) dexads be 
oporoyeirae mavrédevos elvar (the fem. in -ela should be recognised in L. and S.)), 
but six is also a ‘‘ perfect”? number and one that would commend itself to a Jew 
as symbolical of creation. Since six derives its ‘‘perfection” from the addition 
of “‘two” and ‘‘three” to unity, it is all the more intelligible that Jn should here 
introduce the ‘‘two” and “three” as well as the “six.” It may be added that 
Augustine interpreted the ‘‘one hundred and fifty three” in xxi. rr as being a 
“perfect number,” the sum of 1+2+3... up to 17, where 10 and 7 represent 
severally the “ten commandments” of the Law and ‘the seven spirits of God.” 

[2283 @] A number may be allegorized variously by different interpreters, and 
the variation may be alleged as proof that no allegory or inner meaning was ever 
intended. As an instance, however, to the contrary, see Gen. xiv. 14 ‘‘three hundred 
and eighteen,” allegorized by Barn. ix. 8 and Clem. Alex. 782 as referring to the 
cross of Christ, but Hershon says: ‘‘Our sages say: ‘He went in pursuit with 
Eliezer alone, whose name has the numerical value of three hundred and eighteen.’” 
The application of ‘‘ numerical value ” to names may be illustrated by the ‘“‘number 
of the beast” in the Apocalypse, 666, a sort of parody, thrice repeated, of the 
“all-perfect number.” 

[2283 ¢] In renderings of O.T., perpyrys represents the Hebrew Jdath, a 
measure of liquid, as follows: Ezek. xlv. 14 “the édath of oil...tenth part of a 
bath out of the cor which is ten da¢/s, even an homer ; for ten dazhs are an homer,” 
LXX thrice xortdy, Aq. (twice) werpnris, Theod. twice Bdros: 2 Chr. iv. 5 ‘‘ three 
thousand éaths,” LXX perpyrds (Field)”AdXos: xepdyua (comp. Is. v. 10 ‘‘ bath,” 
kepdpuov, Ol Aovrot* Bdrov), parall. 1 K. vii. 26 ‘‘ two thousand daths,” LXX om., 
A dtoxiAlous xoets: 1 Esdr. viii. 20 ‘an hundred measures (uerpytav) of wine,” 
corresponding to Ezr. vii. 22 ‘‘an hundred daths of wine,” droOnkay, A Badwr, 
In Dan. Bel 3 LXX has édavod (Theod. olvov) perpyral ¢é. 
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“blow for blow” etc., and the Sermon on the Mount has “eye for an 
eye,” “tooth for a tooth’.” But, apart from contexts suggesting end- 
less vendetta, avri might mean “[coming constantly] in the place of,” 
so as to denote “one thing [/oVowing] upon another”; and Origen 
actually paraphrases it so here, “a second grace upon (émi) a former 
grace,” though both in the preceding and in the following context he 
quotes the clause with dvri?, “Avr is used by Philo® similarly, but 
somewhat differently, to describe the succession of the graces of God, 
who takes away the old, and dispenses to us constantly “new zm the 
place of old.” Elsewhere He is said to pour them on us in an, 
unceasing and continuous succession or orbit*. 

[2286] There is probably in John, as in Philo, an intention 
to suggest the notion of “exchange” rather than that of mere 
succession. Both Origen and Chrysostom appear to discern, in this 
passage, a taking away of the old grace, or gift of the Law (“the Law 
was given”), in order to substitute the new gift of the grace and truth 
that are in Christ. The Zaw was given to Israel through Moses 
because (Deut. vil. 7) the Lord “loved” them and “chose” them, 
that is to say, God gave it as a gift, or grace; but His full grace and 
truth, latent under that Law, did not come into being till the Word 
became flesh as Jesus Christ in order to “¢ake away” the first grace, 
z.e. the Law of Moses, so as to establish the second grace, ze. the 
grace of freedom, or sonship,—the grace of the Father as manifested 
in the grace of the Son’. 

[2287] ‘We all” is perhaps intended to mean more than the 
“we” that is so common in the First Epistle (“we know,” “we 
are the sons of God” etc.). ‘We” means “we Christians.” But 
“we all”—like “every man” at the beginning of the Prologue—may 
mean “every human being from the creation of man.” All have 





1 [2285 a] ‘‘De rebus adversis dicitur,” says Steph. Comp. Theogn. 342—3 
el wh Te Kak@v dumavua wepyuvéwr edpoiunr, Solnv & avr’ dvidv davlas. Alf. quotes 
Chrys. de Sacerdot. 6. 13 vol. i. p. 435 érépav dv@” érépas ppovrida. 

2 Orig. Huet ii. 95. 

3 [2285 4] Philo i. 254 Tas mpwras del xapitas, mpiv Kopeobévtas éfvBploae (so 
Wetst., Mang., by error, -ec@év -loe) rods Naxdvras, émicxdv, Kal Tapevoduevos, 
eloadOis érépas dvi éxelvwr, kal tplras avr rOv Sevrépwv Kal del véas avi madato- 
répwy, Tore pev Siabepovoas, ToTe 8 at Kal ras adras ércdldwor. 

4 [2285c] Philo i. 342 6 riv Tv Swpedv erdddndov Hopdy araveTws cuvelpwv, 
6 Tas xdpiTas éxouevas a\jAwY avakuKAGr. 

5 Comp. Heb. x. g ‘“‘He taketh away the first that he may establish the 
second.” 
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ne er ee Le oe 
received, in various degrees and kinds, gifts from the Pleroma, 
the Fulness of Him that filleth all in all?, 


(ili) *Awé 

(a) *And and ék meaning “ [some] of,” see 2213—5 

(8) °Anmo, transposition of 

[2288] Axo, meaning “off,” is placed before ryyav in xxi. 8 
“about two hundred cubits off (ard znyav Sdiaxooiwy).” It is a 
natural transposition arising from the desire to give prominence to 
the notion “distant,” as in our “distant two hundred cubits,” and 
then, illogically, allowing the preposition that signifies distance to 
govern “cubits.” Similarly xpd is transposed in xii. 1 (lit.) “defore six 
days the Passover (po &€ nepav rod waaxa),” for “ six days before the 
Passover,” like the Latin “ defore the Jifth day the Kalends” for “the 
Sith day before the Kalends.” Abundant instances will be found in 
the Thesaurus, and there is nothing in the Johannine passages that 
needs comment, except that the former transposition may be largely 
the result of Latin influence, and that it is found in Revelation (xiv. 
20) ‘‘at a distance of...furlongs (és aradiwv...).” 

(y) “Ano and ék describing domicile or birth-place 

[2289] "Ard and ék occur in i. 44 “Now Philip was from (dz) 
Bethsaida*, from out (éx) the city of Andrew and Peter, fand 








1 [2287 a] ‘‘Grace for grace” may be a different aspect of the saying ‘‘ He that 
hath, to him shall be added,” and of the Synoptic doctrine concerning ‘‘ reward.” 
A “talent” given by the Master of the House may be called a “grace” given by 
the Father. In the Parable of the Talents the Master gives the talents. The 
servant returns the talents doubled. Lastly, the servant receives, in return, the 
joy of his Lord. By calling the talent “a grace,” a writer would indicate that the 
transaction is one of free gift, on both sides, with no thought of bargain. The 
child that returns to the Giver the grace or talent of childhood with interest, 
receives the grace or talent of youth, and the youth, again, the grace or talent of 
manhood, and, finally, that of old age. God, in each case, may be said either to 
“‘take away,” or receive back, the first grace, that He may ‘‘establish” the 
second. 

[22874] Perhaps, also, John wishes, at the outset of his Gospel, to indicate to 
his readers why he will very rarely use the Synoptic word, pmo Obs, “eu nitens 
““wages,” or “‘reward.” It expresses a truth: but, if used too often and without 
care, it might lead some to suppose that God bargains. The Fourth Gospel uses 
the word only once, when Jesus says (iv. 36) ‘‘ Already is he that is reaping 
receiving wages,” i.e. ‘‘The very act of reaping God’s harvest is your ‘wages,’ just 
as the very act of doing God’s will is my ‘meat.’” 

* Comp. xii. 21 mpoodOay (7.c."EAAnves) Pidirrw 7G drd B. ris Padcdalas. 

% [2289 a] A.V. ‘‘of B., the city,” R.V. “from B., of the city.” The Latin 
Mss, render azé by ‘‘a,” éx by ‘‘de,” ex” (or om.). 
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i. 45—6 “We have found...Jesus son of Joseph,—him [that is] from 
Nazareth (I. vidy rod “Iwo7p tov amo Nalapér)...2vom out (éx) 
Nazareth can any good thing be??” These two passages, so far as 
they go, suggest that (in both) azo signifies domicile and €x extraction. 
In the former, é« may be used to imply that Philip, though resident 
in Bethsaida, had sprung “from” Capernaum, the city of Andrew 
and Peter; in the latter, to imply that the Messiah could not spring 
“from” Nazareth (instead of Bethlehem). But this rule seems 
broken in vii. 412 “ But others said, Can it be that the Christ is to 
come from out (éx) Galilee? Did not the Scripture say that from out, 
(éx) the seed of David, and from (dé) Bethlehem, the village where 
David was (é7ov #v A.), the Christ is to come*?” Here, where we 
might expect ‘‘/rom out Bethlehem,” to denote that the Messiah was 
to be born there, the weaker preposition is substituted, perhaps 
because the stronger has been already used to denote extraction from 
the family of David. 

[2290] Concerning xi. 1 (lit.) “Now there was one [lying] sick 
(fv 8€ ris doGevav) Lazarus from Bethany (A. azo Bybavias) from out 
(éx) the village of Mary and Martha her sister” Chrysostom says, 
“Not at haphazard does the evangelist tell us whence Lazarus was 
(xéGev Av 6 A.), but for a certain cause, which he will subsequently 
mention.” By the “cause” Chrysostom (doubtless) means Christ’s 
special affection for the whole family at Bethany. For this reason, 
we ought perhaps to connect “from Bethany,” not with “ Lazarus” 
adjectivally, but with “was” predicatively, thus: “Now a certain 
man, lying sick [at the time], Lazarus [by name], was from 
Bethany*,” which agrees with the construction in (2289) ‘“ Now 
Philip was from Bethsaida.” The writer proceeds on the principle of 





1 [22894] The Latin versions here translate both dé and ék by ‘‘a”: and 
“Joseph a Nazaret(h) (or, Nazara)” in a, 4, e, and 7, might mean ‘“‘Joseph of 
Nazareth”; 7 has ‘‘Joseph qui est a Nazareth,” which perhaps increases the 
ambiguity. 

2 [oe89ic] Codex @, ““de,..de.,a 3, 6, ““exn-ex...(Om.)e 5 7, “1a.e%...0e 5s 
é, ‘‘de Galilaea...de semine David a Bethlehem de castello David venit.” Mic. v. 
2 has éx, not amd, in the prophecy about ‘‘ Bethlehem” here alluded to. 

3 [2290 a] Comp. iii. 1 qv dé dvOpwros, éx Trav ®., N. dvoua adT@, dpxwy Tor’ I. 
otros 7AGe, where dpxwv is certainly the emphatic, if not the predicative part, of 
the sentence. In xi. 1, a, 6, fhave ‘‘infirmus Lazarus nomine (07, nomine Lazarus) 
a Bethania,” 7.2. ‘fa sick man, Lazarus by name, from Bethany”; e¢ has ‘‘erat 
autem quidam Lazarus a Bethania qui tenebatur infirmitate magna”; all render 
amd by ‘‘a,” éx by ‘‘de.” But @ has ‘“‘de” for both, 
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“narrowing down.” As Lazarus has not been mentioned before, he 
does not speak of “Lazarus from Bethany,” but thus: (r) ‘ one,” 
(2) “lying sick,” (3) ‘“ Lazarus,” (4) “domiciled at Bethany,” 
(5) “a native of the village of Mary and Martha.” Then follow 
(6) “Mary was the woman that anointed the Saviour’s feet,” 
(7) “Lazarus her brother was sick,” (8) “he whom thou lovest is 
sick.” It is not certain, he seems to say, that Lazarus was orn in 
Bethany ; but it is certain that he was born in the same village as his 
sisters, and that he was living now at Bethany. The passage 
suggests that the evangelist is writing cautiously, in view of differences 
of opinion ; but it favours the conclusion that he uses ad to mean 
domicile and éx to mean extraction. 

[2291] xix. 38 “But after these things Joseph from (dd) Arima- 
thaea asked Pilate...” All the evangelists use azé here. But the 
parallel Mark and Matthew have ‘‘came” in the context of “from 
Anmathaea” in such a way as to suggest that Joseph came from that 
zown for the purpose of presenting his petition to Pilate. Luke and 
John make it clear that “from Arimathaea” indicates Joseph’s 
domicile, and does not mean that he came on that day from that 
village*. 

[2292] From the Johannine combinations of amd and é« above 
we may conclude with certainty that John makes a distinction 
between them. Light on his motive may be thrown by the following 
facts. (1) Mark’s only use of the phrase “Jesus from Nazareth” is 
connected with “come,” so that it is ambiguous, “There came Jesus 
Srom (aro) Nazareth of Galilee*,” where the parallel Matthew omits 
“Nazareth” and has merely “from Galilee.” (2) Matthew elsewhere 
says that Jesus left “the [city] Mazara” (in which Joseph of 
Bethlehem had settled on his return from Egypt*) and settled in 
Capernaum®, but that the multitude called Him (not “Jesus from 
Capernaum” but) “the prophet, Jesus, the [man, ov, prophet] from 








1 [22904] The process of ‘narrowing down,” probably used unconsciously by 
many, was recognised by the Jews (Sazhedr. 89 6) in God’s command to Abraham, 
(Gen. xxii. 2) ‘‘Take now thy son” (Abr. ‘‘But I have two”); ‘‘thine only son” 
(Abr. ‘‘but each is the only son of his mother”); “ whom thou lovest” (Abr. “but 
I love them both”); ‘‘ Isaac” (to which there is no reply except in act). 

? The Latin codices mostly render dé by ‘‘ab,” but e by ‘“‘qui ab” perh, 
reading 6 dm’ ’A. with &. 

8 Mk xv. 43, Mt. xxvii. 57, Lk. xxiii. 51. SOME EROs 

5 Mt. ii. 23 Nagapér. 6 Mt. iv. 13 Tay Nagapd. 
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Nazareth of Galilee.” Luke never uses the phrase “Jesus Jrom (or, 
the [man] from) Nazareth”; but, in his Introduction, he describes 
Nazareth as the home of Mary and Joseph from the beginning 
(although Jesus was born at Bethlehem), and, in the body of his 
Gospel, on the only occasion on which he mentions Nazareth, he 
says, “And he came to Wazara where he had been brought up*.” 
The only mention of Nazareth in N.T. apart from the Gospels is in 
the speech of Peter to Cornelius “ Jesus the [man] from Nazareth?.” 

[2293] This, then, is one of the very many instances where John 
uses a phrase used by Mark and Matthew and disused by Luke—, 
probably because Luke thought it likely to make people suppose that 
Jesus was dorm at Nazareth instead of Bethlehem. John takes up 
the phrase az N. and puts it before the reader, at the outset of his 
Gospel, along with é« N., leading us to infer that Jesus might. be 
domiciled at Nazareth without having been dorm there. At the same 
time he makes us applaud the faith of Philip, who could accept as 
the Messiah ‘Jesus a son of Joseph,” domiciled at Nazareth, on the 
strength of His personality alone‘. 





use 

1 Mt. xxi. 11 6 rpopirns Inoods 6 dard N. ris Tadudalas. 

° Lk. iv. 16 7Adev els Nagapd, of mv TeOpaupévos. 

% [2292a] Acts x. 36—8, an inextricably confused sentence, or rather group of 
clauses, in which—without any certain grammatical construction—rédv Abyor, and 
76 yevouevoy pijua, and “beginning from (dé) Galilee” occur in connexion with 
“Jesus from (a6) Nazareth.” Possibly there was some early confusion between 
“<Jesus beginning” and ‘‘the Word beginning,” and between the “word” in two 
senses. W.H. have a long marginal alternative. 

4 [2293 2] "Awd, of domicile, is not quoted in Steph. from secular authors, 
though there are abundant instances of it as denoting a school or sect, ‘‘¢hose from 
(oi dw) the Porch” (also ‘those from Aristarchus, Pythagoras etc.”). Swete (on 
Mk xv. 43) quotes Joseph. Ant. xvi. 10. 1 (301) Hvpux\jjs ad Aaxedaluovos. But 
the quotation, after a parenthesis about the man’s character, has éridnurjoas ds Tov 
‘Hpwdnv, which suggests that d7d A. é. may mean “‘ having come from Lacedaemon 
on a visit to Herod.” Even if that were not the exact meaning there, aaé would 
probably be infuenced by the impending verb (like Soph. Evectr. 135 rév y' é& 
"Aléa...Auvas...dvordces, quoted by Jelf § 647). Thayer quotes no instances from 
secular authors. In LXX, between ‘‘Jephthah the Gileadite” and “Elon the 
Zebulonite,” we have Judg. xii. 8 ‘‘Ibzan from Bethlehem,” amd (but A éx), and 
sim. in 2 S. xxiii. 20 dé (parall. to 1 Chr, xi. 22 daép by error, al. ex. a6). Comp. 
also the predicative use in Judg. xiii, 2 Kal qv dvyp els dad (A ék) Sapar dad (A éx) 
djpwou svyyevelas To} Aavel kal dvoua airG Mave, Judg. xvii. 1 Kal éyévero avhp 
dad (A é) dpous Edpaly, kai dvoua avr@ Mecxaias. The variations of A are useful 
as indicating that different writers might distinguish differently between dé and 
éx in phrases of domicile or extraction. 

[2293 4] The difference between dé and éx may also be illustrated by the 
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(6) Amd, éx, and mapa, with ézépyomal, see éx, 2826—8 
(iv) Ava 
(1) At& with Accusative of Person 


[2294] An action may be done did twa when it is done “ decause 
of a person” in various aspects of causation: (1) (motive) “decause 
of the doer’s love of, or fear of, or, desire to please, the person,” 
(2) (action) “because the person helped, prompted, or constrained, 
the doer.” In the former aspect appear “‘The Sabbath was made 
because of [God’s love of] man',” and similarly “Jecause of the elect” 
and “‘decause of Herodias®.” ‘The latter, if it occurs at all in N.T., 
may be exemplified by the phrase “ decause of the multitude,” which in 
various contexts may suggest (1) because of some one’s desire not to 
jostle, or press through, the multitude, or (2) because the multitude 
hindered, constrained etc. But in xi. 42 it means “for the sake of 
helping the multitude*.” The Epistle to the Hebrews contains the 
only passage in N.T. that combines the personal accusative and the 
personal genitive thus: “It became him, ze. the Father, Jecause of 
whom are all things and through whom are all things (8¢ év ra wévto 
kai 8: ov ra wavra), in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings’.” It is also 
concerning the Father that the Epistle to the Romans says, “ From 
him and ¢hrough him, and to him, are all things®.” But the Epistle 
to the Colossians says concerning the Son, “All things through him 
and to him have been created ®,” 

[2295] These quotations, by themselves, would suffice to make 
it probable that, by the end of the first century, Greek Christians 
would be weighing and discussing the exact phrases by which they 
ought to express the mediatory action of the Son in the regeneration 
of the world. Philo actually exhibits such a discussion concerning 








unique phrase (Jn xii. 49) €& éuavrod ovk ékddnoa as compared with the usual ov« 
am’ éuavrod Aad. The former goes back more definitely to the fountain-head. 
It is also more emphatic and comes appropriately in the solemn protest that 
concludes Christ’s public preaching. 

1 Mk ii. 27. 2 Mk xiii. 20, Mt. xxiv. 22, and Mt. xiv. 3. 

8 [22940] Mk ii. 4, iii. 9, Lk. v. 19, viii. 19, dua Tov 8xAov. Comp. 
Mt. xxvii. 19 6v avrév=(1) “because of my thoughts about him,” or (2) ‘“because 
he terrified me in a vision.” On xii. 11 ‘‘ for the sake of [seeeng] him [i.e. Lazarus] 
&’ abrév)” (less probably “ dy reason of [their having seen] him’) see 1652 6. 

# Heb. ii. To. 

5 Rom. xi. 36 é€ avrod Kal 6.’ adrob Kal els abrov Ta TdvTa. § Col. i. 16. 
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the mediatory action of the Logos. He finds fault with Eve and 
with Joseph for using the phrase ‘‘ through God (8a rod Geod)!” —for 
which he would certainly have rebuked the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, as implying that God was an instrument. Towards 
the creation of anything there must be, he says, a combination of 
several things. To make a house, for example, there must be 
(1) builder, (2) materials, (3) instruments. In the abstract, he adds 
a fourth term as follows: (1) the tf’ ot, “by what,” 76 airvy, “the 
causal,” (2) the eg ov, “from what,” 7 vAy, “the material,” (3) the 8¢ 
ov, “through what,” ro épyadciov’, “the instrumental,” (4) the 8¢ 0, 
“because of what,” 7 airia, “the cause (or, reason).” Applied to 
the House of the Universe, the Causal is God, the Material is the 
four elements, the Instrument is the Word of God?. 

[2296] Philo lays great stress on this distinction between the 
Instrument and the Cause or the Causal. ‘It characterizes,” 
he says, ‘those who love truth, and who desire true and wholesome 
knowledge; but those who say they have ‘obtained a thing through 
God,’ [wrongly] suppose the Causal, the Builder, to be a [mere] 
instrument, and [suppose] the instrument, the human mind, to be 
the Causal.” The passage concludes with the assertion that salvation 
is not ‘‘¢hrough God,” but “[a gift] from Him (rap avrod) as being 
the Causal*,” 





J Gen. ive i, x8; 

2 [2295] Philo i. 161—2. Instead of 76 €pyaetov, he regularly uses 7d 
dpyavov, or Ta dpyava, in the context. Aristotle defined a slave as “a living 
organon” and Philo says expressly here épyava yap mets, so that the term 
includes “living instruments.” 

* [22954] So far, so good; but as regards the Cause, the 6’ 8 or airta, the 
parallel between the earthly house and the House of the Universe is not 
maintained, For, in dealing with the former, instead of asking the question 
“* Because of what?” (Aca rt ;) he asks ** On account of what?” (Tivos évexa ;)— 
““ On account of what [is the house built] except for shelter and Safety...,”’ Tivos 5& 
&vexa why oxérns Kal dopadelas dc’ 8 rodrd éorw; The sense seems to require 76 dé 
&’ 8 robrd cori, ‘and this constitutes the 5’ 8 or Why.” In his description of the 
necessary conditions for a material house, he enumerates only three, (1) architect, 
(2) stone and wood, (3) tools. He omits the cause or motive. Also, in speaking 
of the House of the Universe, he says that ‘the cause (airla) of its creation is che 
goodness of the Architect.” Apparently he makes the olject of the human architect, 
which he calls ‘‘shelter and security,” parallel to the motive of the divine 
Architect, which he calls His ‘‘ Goodness.” 

4 [2296 a] Od did rod Geos, dA wap’ adrod, ds airlov, rd owSecOa, where 
mapdé implies proceeding from a Zerso, whereas éx might mean “from a source.” 
The whole of the passage indicates a controversial attitude towards loose thinkers, 
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[2297] What, then, is the meaning of “because of the Father” 
and “because of me” in vi. 56—7 “He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in him. Even as the living 
Father sent me and I dive because of the Father (dua tov ratépa) so he 
that eateth me, he also shall Ave because of me (Cnoa 80 eué)”? 
Starting from the second clause we begin by assuming that this 
is different from the corresponding phrase with the genitive in 
the Epistle, 1 Jn iv. 9 “In this was manifested the love of God in us 
because God hath sent his only begotten Son into the world that we 
may live through him ({jyowpev 8° abrod).” The phrase 4d dia oé 
may mean “I live decause of thee” in two senses: (1) “I live because 
of thy action in the past [whether that of parents in giving life, or 
that of friends in saving it],” (2) “I live because I desire to serve 
thee, must serve thee, for the sake of serving thee [in the future }*.” 





who confused these distinctions. Taken all together, these extracts from Philo 
strengthen the probability that John deliberately reserved the instrumental phrase, 
& avrod, for the action of the Logos, or Son, both in the Gospel and in the 
Epistle, so that he would not apply it to the action of the Baptist (2302—4). 
But they also suggest that John would take pains to distinguish his doctrine of 
the instrumental action of the incarnate Logos from that of Philo which contem- 
plated no incarnation and perhaps no personality in the Logos. In any case the 
facts make it absolutely certain—at least for those who regard the evangelist as 
a careful writer (not to speak of his being more than usually careful) writing after, 
and in the midst of, such discussions as these—that John would not use the a’ év 
for the 6’ o¥ or vice versa. 

1 [22972] A.V. “I live dy the Father...he shall live dy me.” A.V. mostly 
uses ‘by ”’ to translate 6d with personal genitive when it refers to the action of 
the Logos. Apparently A.V. took 6idé with accusative here as meaning the same 
thing as 6d, with genitive. 

? [22976] For (1) comp. Plut. Vet. Alex. § 8 (p. 668 d—e) concerning 
Alexander, who said he owed life to his father, but good life to Aristotle, 6.’ 
éxeivoy pev fv bia Tobrov dé Kad@s <Gv, Dion. Hal. 1579 da Tovs Deo’s (478 du’ 
obs) uéyas é-yevdunv (Sylb. “ frequentius genetivum ”), (?) Aristoph. Plat. 470, Plutus 
says 6.’ éué re (Gvras duds (ambig., perh. “to gain me”). In Hesiod Works 3—4, 
dv re bia Bporol dvdpes...Avds weyddovo Exnre may mean “because of his action in 
the past...and thanks to whom (or, at whose mercy) in the future.” Timaeus 
(quoted in Longinus iv. 3) says that Athens was punished as a whole, for the 
mutilation of the Hermae, more especially 6’ éva dvdpa, ‘* because of one man,” 
(Roberts) ‘the infliction of punishment was chiefly due to Hermocrates the son 
of Hermon, who was descended...from the outraged god.” 

[2297 ¢] For (2), Wetstein (on Jn vi. 57) quotes Xiphilinus in Caracalla p. 328 
“I would fain dive because of you alone (6:’ suas wdvous fv é0édw) that I may be 
continually heaping favours on you [all],” and Eustathius, who (on Ziad v. 875 
gol mdvres paxduerOa) says #yow dia o€, Smovov TH Dol FG, Hrow dua oé. This is 
important as indicating that ¢@ 6.4 oé was a familiar phrase meaning ‘I live for 
thy sake,” ze, to do thee service. Comp. Epictet. iv. 1. 150 (given by Wetst. as 
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But in later Greek the second of these interpretations predominates, 
especially with the word “live,” and where the future is contemplated. 
Moreover the first interpretation (“I live because of thy action in the 
past”) is scarcely to be distinguished from the genitival form “I live 
through thy action in the past.” Hence we infer that in the present 
passage the phrase means—or perhaps it will be safer to say, includes 
as its first meaning—‘“‘he also shall live 40 do me service, or, to do 
my will.” 

[2298] Going back to the parallel and preceding clause, “TI live 
because of the Father,” are we to infer that this means ‘I live Zo do 
the will of the Father”? ‘This is certainly one aspect of the truth, 
and it agrees with the tenor of the whole Gospel, and particularly 
with the words “I am come down from heaven, xot to do mine own 
will, but the will of him that sent me’.” But Jesus also says ‘““My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me?,” and this implies that 
the Father gives the Son “meat,” that is, supports and strengthens, 
and causes the Son’s life. Thus we have here the two aspects of 
causation mentioned above. The first is (motive) “I live because 
I desire to serve the Father”; the second is (action) “I live decause the 
Lather gives me life.” 

[2299] It is quite in John’s manner to avail himself of this 
twofold meaning in order to suggest to his readers something of the 
manysided mystery of the relation between the Father and the Son. 
Epictetus (2297 ¢) had implicitly denied that it was nght for anyone 





iii. 26) “‘ For my part I had as soon not live, if one were bound to live for the 
sake of Felicion (5:4 Pinkiwya) [z.e. to do F. service] putting up with his frowns 
and fits of slave-like fury (SovAcKod @pud-yuaros, z.e. such as one might expect from 
a slave promoted to office).” Also Winer (p. 498) quotes Long. Pastor. 2 p. 62 
(Schaef.) dia ras vOupas ence. So the philosopher in Epictetus says to God ‘I 
abide on earth merely for thy sake (6a cé)” (2705). 

[2297 7] Comparing the two groups, we see that later Greek takes dtd twa 
in the second sense, ‘‘ to do anyone service,” and especially in the phrase (@ dd. 
Where the future is in view, ¢@ dud. would naturally have the second meaning. 

[2297 e] Av dddov, (&’ oddéva etc.) without {4v, occur in Epictetus in con- 
nexion with his doctrine that we ought not to regard ourselves as unfortunate or 
in evil case ‘‘ because of another person,” e.g. i. 9. 34 @Ados dv’ dAXov ov SvoTuxE?, 
and Exch. xxiv. 1 od dtvaca év xax@ elvar 5’ &\Xov. According to Epictetus, 
dvorvy® 5’ dd\XNov means ‘‘I am made unfortunate decause of [my thoughts about] 
another.” And this, he says, we ought never to say. This may include both 
meanings ‘‘we are not to be unhappy éecauwse of what anyone has done in the 
past,” or ‘* decause of what anyone may experience in the future.” 

1 vi. 38. 2 iv. 34. 
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to live “because of another.” But here John speaks of the disciples 
as “living decause of the Son” and of the Son as “living decause of the 
father” in a manner that suggests that this is the highest kind of life, 
hinting even at a reciprocal action, as though the Father also, from 
the beginning, might have “lived decause of the Son”—as we may 
surely say that the Son “lived because of the Church.” 

[2300] This passage, also, partially answers the question, Why 
does John altogether omit the Synoptic doctrine that the disciples 
are to do this and that “for the sake of (évexa)” Christ? The doctrine 
is here. It is implied that those who receive Christ’s flesh and blood 
are so impregnated with the common life of the Church that hence- 
forth they “live because of (Sud)” Christ. They do not serve Him 
in this or that single act, by a separate effort on each occasion, 
but spontaneously as the branch develops in the vine according 
to the law of the vine—a metaphor not yet mentioned by John but 
prepared for in the preceding words “He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in him’.” 


(2) Atk with Genitive of Person 


[2301] Strictly described, the author of an action (mentioned 
passively) is distinguished from his agent or instrument by two 
distinct prepositions, as in Matthew, “that which was spoken dy (d76) 
the Lord ¢hrough (84) the prophet?” But Luke only once uses 
this instrumental 6é in connexion with “prophets” (‘‘written (lit.) 
through (sud) the prophets”); and once he has “¢hrough (Sud) the 
mouth of bis holy prophets” (avoiding personal instrumentality)*. 
Where Matthew describes the Baptist as sending “‘¢hrough (dud) his 
disciples,” Luke has ‘“‘¢wo (8vo twas) of his disciples’” In the 
Triple Tradition, this personal genitive with dd occurs only in the 
passages pronouncing woe on him “¢hrough whom (8v 06) the Son 








1 [2300 a] Chrysostom comments thus: Kal iva uy dyévynrov voulons mpooébnkev 
evOds ro, Aca rov Ilarépa, ob roiro deckvis Bru evepyelas twos xpelav exer mpods 
TO &Hv...Tl ody éorw, Aca Tov Ilarépa; Thy airlay évratda aivirrerar pdvov, “O dé 
Néyet Tovodrév éort, Kadws éore fv 6 Ilarnp oftrw Kayw fs. He seems to take 
did as “‘ because of [the divine begetting]” (in sense (1) given above’ (2297)), and 
to interpret the clause as meaning ‘‘decause of the life similar to His own 
transmitted to me permanently by the Father.” 

STMtmiear2 ee COMp mins, nns,) 17423, lites, Iv.) 14, Vill 07) Xiah 7 
XXi. 4, XXIV. 15, XXVii. Q. 

Lk, -xville 37, 15, 70. 4 Mt. xi. 2, Lk. vii. 19. 
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of man is to be delivered up’.” In John, da with genitive of person 
is repeatedly used to denote the agency of the Logos or of Christ, 
“All things came into being ¢hrough him (6. atrod),” “The world 
came into being ¢#rough him,” “The grace [of God] and the truth 
[of God] came into being ¢hvough Jesus Christ,” “God sent not the 
Son into the world to judge the world but that the world should be 
saved through him*” etc. 

[2302] There is ambiguity in i. 7 “This [man] came for witness 
that he might bear witness concerning the light (gwrds), in order that 
all might believe ¢hrough him (or; through it, 80 airod). He (éxeivos) 
was not the light, but....” Is it meant (a) that all might believe 
through John the Baptist, or (6) that all might believe shrough 
the Light, or through the Logos in whom is “the Life” that is “the 
Light of men”? 

In favour of (a) are these considerations. (1) John frequently 
speaks elsewhere of believing the Son, and on, or in, the Son, and of 
believing in the Light*; but (2) there is no other Johannine instance 
of “believe ¢hrough the Son, or ¢hrough Him, or through the Light.” 
(3) The change from an unemphatic pronoun (‘through him (avrod)”) 
to an emphatic “he (éketvos)” may be illustrated by other instances 
in N.T.*, so that there is no difficulty in supposing both pronouns 
to mean ‘the Baptist.” (4) In view of i. 17 “the Law was given 
through Moses,” where subordinate agency is clearly attributed 
to Moses, why may it not be attributed to John the Baptist? 

[2303] In favour of (4) are the following arguments. (1) This is 
the first passage in which the word “believe” is mentioned. Now 
belief, in itself, may be either good or bad, belief in the true 
God or belief in false gods. Is it likely that the new “belief” 
should be introduced by the evangelist, as being “delief through” 
a “man”? (2) When first introducing a term, it is in accordance 
with the evangelist’s style to use it in a broad sense, which he 
afterwards “narrows down”; and all that he may mean here is that 
the belief is to be “through the Light” (not, like superstitious 
beliefs, “through the darkness”). (3) “That a might Jelieve 





1 Mk xiv. 21, Mt. xxvi. 24, Lk. xxii. 22. Comp. Mt. xviii. 7, Lk. xvii. 5. 

? [2301 a] Jn i. 3, 10, 17, iii. ry etc. In xiv. 6 “‘No man cometh to the 
Father save ¢hrough me,” the context (“I am the way”) may justify the 
supposition that the phrase is metaphorical, and that the genitive is local, 5.’ 6509. 

3 xii. 36 mw. els 7d pads. 

* See Field, Otium (on 2 Tim. ii- 26). 
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through John the Baptist”—even if we admit that this was the 
will of God in sending the Baptist—is not so natural, in any 
Christian writer, as “that ai might believe through fhe Christ, 
or through ¢he Son,” or “that Zsraed should believe through she 
Baptist.” 

[2304] (4) In the Fourth Gospel, which consistently subordinates 
the Baptist to the Messiah, and in which the former is called by the 
latter a mere lamp (v. 35), is it likely that the evangelist should ss 
that this “lamp” was sent to bear witness concerning the Light “i 
order that all men should believe—through the ‘lamp’”? (5) The 
agency attributed to Moses is merely the transmission (from God to 
man) of the written Law, which the context contrasts with “Grace 
and truth”; but the agency that would produce Belief is of a much 
higher and more subtle kind. (6) The work to be accomplished 
through the agency of the Baptist would be better described in his 
own language (“2% order that there may be manifested to Israe ”’ as 
the manifestation of the Son, through whom “all” were to believe 
in the Father. (7) In xvii. 20 (“those who believe through their 
logos or word,” z.e. through the word of the disciples) the evangelist 
avoids saying “believe through them” (although St Paul uses that 
phrase’) and this, too, although the disciples were destined to 
receive the Spirit: much more does it seem likely that John would 
aS saying that ‘“‘a// men” were intended (in the divine Providence) 

o “believe through the Baptist®.”. (8) The pronoun avrés—with 
ne exception of the unemphatic and parenthetic “his name was 
John” (cvoya avr@ ’1.), rendered in Latin as well as in English 
“qwhose”—is used always in this Prologue for the Word, the Light 
etc.; and the words or phrases “through him,” “without him,” 

“in him,” “it,” “him” etc, occur so frequently that the interpretation 
of a particular “through him” as referring to John the Baptist carries 
with it a sense of incongruity. It may be added that the only 
instance of 6’ avrod in the Epistle refers to the Son (‘‘that we may 





Pere Comeniank, 

? [2304] The Epistles teem with phrases indicating that “‘ through him (avro0),” 
z.é. through Jesus, would be used in connexion with every gift of God to man, 
and, although mioredw is not thus used, the adjective muorés in the First Epistle 
of St Peter (i. 2o—r) describes the Messiah ‘‘foreknown before the foundation 
of the world but manifested at the last of the times for your sakes who ¢hrough 
him are made firm in trust to God (rovs bv abrod miaros els Oedv).” 
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live through him’”). There appears a preponderance of probability 
in favour of the interpretation ‘‘that he might bear witness con- 
cerning the Light that all might believe through that |Light]?.” 


(v) Eis (see also 2706 foll.) 
(a) For micteyw eic, see 1480 foll. 
(8) Eic without verb of motion 


[2305] This construction is used in the words of Christ, ix. 7 
“Go wash Zo the pool of Siloam,” repeated by the blind man thus, 
ix. 11 “He said to me, Go #o Siloam and wash*.” Motion is also 
implied in xx. 7 ‘the napkin...apart, rolled up [and put] nto one 
place,” which perhaps implies more deliberateness (“first rolled 
up and then carried into a place apart”) than would have been 
implied by év. 

[2306] Far more important than these, are passages, in connexion 
with some spiritual doctrine of unity, where John uses eis with a verb 
that does not imply motion, such as xvii. 23 “that they may be 
completely perfected into one (reredcwpévor eis év).” This is perhaps 
little more than a brief way of saying “that they may be completely 
perfected and brought into unity.” But it is not so easy to explain 
1 Jn v. 8 “Three are they that bear witness, the spirit and the water 
and the blood, and the three are zz/o the one (oi tpets cis ro & 
ciow).” Eiow appears to be emphatic (‘“‘are essentially”), and the 
writer seems to suggest (1) the reality of three witnesses sending “to” 
one truth, and (2) the reality of three essences harmonizing themselves 
“into” one nature, namely, that of the crucified Son who first 


’ 





1] Jniv. 9 wa fyowper Ov adrod. 

* [2304 4] Origen, after an exposition of the words ‘‘he came for witness 
to bear witness of the light,” says (Huet ii. 85 D) ‘‘we must next consider what 
is to be thought about the words ‘That all might ‘believe through him.” 
Unfortunately what should follow has been lost. Cramer, however, prints, as 
from Origen, ‘‘That is to say, so far as He was concerned (dcov é¢’ éavrg@)—even 
though ‘all’ did zo¢ ‘believe.’ For [similarly], if all men should not receive 
the light that comes from the sun, one would not say, as a consequence, that the 
sun did not rise for the purpose of universal enlightenment ; for the purpose of Him 
that sent him was that all should believe (4 yap mpé0eots Tod méwavros avbroy jv 
moretoat mavras).” This rather suggests that Origen took 6’ a’rod to mean 
“through the Light—so far as the Light is concerned.” 

3 [2305 a] For dovew els, see Epict. iii, 22. 71 tv’ adrd Rovon els oxadny 
(lit.) ‘*to bathe the child zo the tub.” Niémrw els is not given by Steph. 
On eis for év in the Synoptists and later Greek, see 2706 foll. 
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me eset 7S ee Sk, aa 
delivered up His Spirit to God and then poured forth from His 
side “water and blood” for the sake of men. 

[2307] As regards the phrase twice! used to describe Christ’s 
visitations after the Resurrection (xx. 19, 26) “and he stood (lit.) fo 
the midst of the disciples,” it is preceded in the former case by 
“Jesus came” and in the latter by “ Jesus cometh,” so as to preclude 
the explanation that it is a condensed form of “came to, and stood 
among, the disciples.” And it is the more remarkable because, 
concerning a similar visitation, Luke has (xxiv. 36) “ And while they 
were speaking these things he himself stood zz the midst of them” ; 
and the tradition about Jesus ‘“‘z” the midst” of the disciples is found 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews*. The writer of that Epistle regards 
Jesus as “singing the praises of God ix the midst of the disciples.” 
Justin Martyr takes the same view. He mentions the “singing” 
immediately after mentioning the Resurrection; he says that Jesus 
“stood in the midst of the disciples,” and he appeals for confirmation 
to “the Memoirs of the Apostles.” His language indicates that he 
has in view the manifestation to the Eleven described by Luke’. 
John—on the supposition that he knew this traditional phrase 
to have been connected with Christ’s resurrection by Luke—may be 
presumed to have had some good reason for departing from Luke’s 





1 [2307 a] In Jn xxi. 4 W.H. gor ’Inoods els (marg. él) roy aiyiadér, all the 
mss. (Alford) exc. BC have éi. The Latin versions have ‘‘in,” exc. d which 
has ‘‘ad” corresponding to D él. In BC the juxtaposition of the two similar 
syllables 1Ce1c suggests that 1C may have been repeated as es (comp. 2661 c) and 
may have supplanted éwi. There would also be a temptation to alter éorn ézi to 
@orn eis in order to assimilate the phrase to the two instances of éorn els applied 
by Jn to manifestations after the Resurrection. Clem. Alex. 104 quotes freely as 
follows: év yobv 7 evayyeNlw, crabels, pnalv, 6 Kuipios éml rg alywakg mpds rods 
pabnrds—darvevovres 5¢ €ruxov—evepuvycev (?) re, Iladia, wx re (?) Bor exere; 

2 [2307 6] Heb. ii. 12 ‘‘He is not ashamed to call them drethven, saying, 
‘I will announce thy name to my brethren; 77 the midst of the assembly (é«xAyolas) 
I will sing of (tuvjow) thee’” (Ps. xxii. 22). So Just. Martyr 77yph. 106 Kat bre 
éy péow Tav dde\pay adtod tory, TGV amrocTbhwy...Kal per aitav Sidyor tuynce 
Tov Oedv, ws Kal év Tots drouvnmovedpace Trav amrocrbAwy dnotTa yeyernuévov, TA 
Aelrovra Tod Warwod edjrAwoev, “Hore de radra. Amynoouat TO dvoud cov Tots 
ddedpots nov, ev wéow éxxdnolas tuviow ce. The words “ not ashamed to call them 
brethren”? are illustrated by Jn xx. 17 ‘‘Go unto my drethren, and say to them, 
I ascend to my Father and your Father.” This and Mt. xxviii. 10 are the only 
passages in the Gospels where Jesus uses the term thus definitely (1749). 

3 [2307 c] Mk xiv. 26 and Mt. xxvi. 30 place the ‘‘singing [of a hymn]” on 
the night before the Crucifixion. Lk. xxii. 39 omits it there. 
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language. Perhaps he wished to describe the Saviour, not as singing 
praises to God, but as bringing strength to men; and on that account 
he first mentions the “coming” (1633 foll.) so as to suggest the 
Helper, and then he mentions Him as “standing zz¢fo the midst of 
the disciples,” so as to combine mystically the ancient notion of the 
firm, erect, and immoveable Deliverer with that of the Spirit passing 
“into the midst” of the Church, and ‘“‘znzto the midst” of each of 
the disciples’. This view is somewhat confirmed by the next 
instance to be discussed. 

[2308] i. 18 povoyerys Oeds 6 dv cis tov Kddrov TOD warpds is the 
only passage where the Fourth Gospel uses eis with a form of etvat. 
SS has “an only [one] a Son from the bosom of his Father,” and 
codex a “nisi unicus filius solus (? eis) sinum patris ipse enarravit.” 
But there can be no doubt that eis 7. xoAqov is the true reading and 
that it is intended to mean something different from (xiii. 23) év 76 
kor”. In i. 1, 6 Adyos iv mpos Tov Oedv, kal eds Fv 6 dédyos, the 
preposition zpos is used to describe “God, the Logos” as from the 





* [2307 7] The passage may be compared with 1 S. iii. ro ‘‘ And the Lord 
came, and stood, and called as at other times, Samuel, Samuel” (LXX KaTéoTn, 
but ‘‘ Another” (Field) ésrn\dé0n). The Lord had been previously thrice 
described (1 S. iii. 4—8) as simply “‘calling” Samuel ; but the latter did not recog- 
nise Him. Now at last, it is said, the Lord ‘‘came and stood, or took up his stand 
(Gesen. 426)”—and now Samuel recognises and replies, ‘‘ Speak, for thy servant 
heareth.” The Targum, understanding the meaning of the Lord’s ‘‘ coming” to 
be, ot that He really “came,” but that He revealed Himself as present, has ‘And 
Jehovah was revealed and stood ready (Levy Ch. ii. 2 50 a) and called.” Both in 
Heb. and Aram. the word for ‘‘ stand” here means “‘ stand fast, or ready.” There 
is little doubt that the Targum attached a spiritual meaning to the ‘‘ standing” as 
well as to the ‘‘coming.” A whole treatise might be compiled about Philo’s 
views of God as “‘ standing (éoréra)” and unchangeable, and of the Logos as 
“ standing and health-giving” (i. 94 ‘‘None but the true God standeth,” i. 93 
“the standing, wholesome, and right Logos,” comp. i. 269, 276, 425, 586, 591, 
687, 688). Simon Magus (Clem. Alex. 456) claimed to be ‘‘zhe Standing One.” 
Origen (Huet ii. 82 (comp. ii. 129)) says that this ** standing” denotes Christ’s. 
TponyouLermy Urbcracw Sinkovoay él rdvra Tov Kbomor KaTd Tas Wuxas Tas NoyiKcds. 
Comp. Log. Oxyrhynch. “1 stood (éornv) in the midst of the world (xécpov) and 
in the flesh appeared to them.” It is quite characteristic of John that he should 
introduce at the beginning and at the end of his Gospel similar yet varied traditions. 
about the Logos, ‘‘ standing in the midst” (2646—9). 

® [2308 a] Chrys., however, reprinted by Migne, after quoting the text 6 dp 
els at the head of his discourse, quotes it (f. 99) thus, ela, dru'O dv ev TO Kod 
7. watpés, and henceforth has, consistently, év (once (p. 100) ws éy Tots Ké\mows 
dvros Tots marpikois). 
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beginning “ [Jooking] toward (mpds) God.” In xvii. 21 and elsewhere 
He is described as being “iz” the Father and the Father “iz” Him. 
But the present passage describes Him as Only begotten, incarnate, 
on earth, declaring the invisible mysteries of God to man. As He is 
“Only begotten,” the word “bosom” is introduced to suggest the 
love of the Father for the Son; and as He is Mediator and 
Interpreter penetrating from earth néo (eis) the deepest secrets of 
God in heaven,—where He IS, in Spirit, even when His body is 
on earth—He is described as “He that IS ino the bosom of the 
Father.” 

[2309] As a whole, the evangelist’s use of «is without verbs of 
motion leads to the conclusion that when he uses it of divine 
mysteries, he wishes to combine the notions of motion and rest as 
belonging to God and to the manifestations of God. From God, 
the Logos is ever coming /o men and is also abiding iz them. From 
Man the Logos is ever going up ¢o God and is also abiding zz Him. 
Hence concerning the Son incarnate on earth, but ever going up in 
thought and word and act /o the Father, the evangelist says that “He 
IS 20 the bosom of the Father.” Again, concerning the Son, when He 
has ascended to heaven, but is ever coming down v the hearts 
of men, it is said that He “came, or cometh, and stood éo the midst 
of the disciples.” 

(ry) cEic, “to.” or, “into” 

[2310] Eis is sometimes ambiguous, since it may mean “to” or 
“into.” In iv. 5 “ He cometh therefore 40 a city («is réduw),” eis has 
not the same meaning as in iv. 8, 28 “had gone away, or, went away, 
into the city («is rhv w.)”: for the context indicates that in the former 
passage «is means only “to the neighbourhood of.” The ambiguity 
might have been avoided by writing “He draweth near to a city},” 
but John prefers to give the meaning vaguely first and to “narrow 
down” afterwards (2290). It follows that, in the account of the 
Resurrection, (xx. 1) “she cometh to (€pxerat eis) the tomb” may be 
John’s way of expressing what Mark and Luke express by the 
preposition emi, ‘up zo,” or “towards,” where Matthew has “they 
came 70 behold the tomb*®” John perhaps hardly ever uses exé 








1 [2310 a] Comp. Mt. xxi. 1 #yyvoar els I. Kal pOov els B., Mk xi. 1 éyylfovow 
eis I. els B. Lk. xix. 29 has kal éyévero ws Hyywev eis B. preceded by xix. 28 kal 
elr@v Tatra émopetero Eumpoober dvaBalywy eis ’I, 

2 Mk xvi.-2, Lk. xxiv. 1, Mt. xxviii. 1. 
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of motion “up to” or “towards” a place (2336). After making this 
general statement about Mary Magdalene, he leads us to suppose 
that she did not go right up to the tomb but ran back—as soon as 
she perceived that the stone had been rolled away—to tell the story 
to Peter and his companion. 

[2311] Mark and Luke describe the women as subsequently 
“entering (ciceAOodoat).” Matthew omits this. John has an account 
of the two disciples and Mary, in which the details—how the two 
“began to come to (ypxovro cis)” (R.V. “went toward”) the tomb, 
and the other disciple “came first,” yet “Centered not in,” and how 
Peter “cometh” and “entered,” and then the other disciple 
“entered” (he that “came first”) and how Mary “stood outside ”— 
are fully described in such a way as to suggest that the Fourth 
Evangelist desired to clear up obscurities in early tradition, and to 
shew how it came to pass that Mary Magdalene—although she did 
not actually “enter the tomb”—was the first to see the risen 
Saviour; and the unnamed disciple, though not the first to enter the 
tomb nor the first to see the Saviour, was the first to ‘‘ believe.” 


(8) Eic ZwHN al@Nion 

[2312] In vi. 27 “work not for ¢he food that perisheth, but for the 
food that abideth unto eternal life (rhv pévoveay eis €. aidvov)” if John 
had meant merely “abideth for ever,” would he not have written, as 
elsewhere (viii. 35, xii. 34), “ abideth for ever (uéver eis Tov aidva),” and 
consequently does he not mean here “ adideth with a view to eternal 
life” i.e. in order to produce eternal life? That meaning is probably 
included. But as the “bread” is itself called (vi. 51) “living,” and 
the “water” also (iv. 10, 11) “living,” the full meaning probably is 
“‘abideth for life eternal” in the double sense of our English “for,” 
namely, (1) “dasting for,” (2) “for the sake of,” or “for the purpose of 
producing.” 

[2313] Another interpretation would make a pause after 
“abideth” (as in xv. 16 “That your fruit may aézde)',” so that the 
meaning would be, “Work not for the transitory but for the abiding 
food-—with a view to life eternal.” The same doubt attends iv. 36, 
“‘ Already doth he that reapeth receive wages and gather fruit—zth 





1 [2313 a] Comp. 1 Pet. i. 23 ‘‘ Having been begotten again, not from cor- 
ruptible seed but from incorruptible, through the Word of God living and adzding 
(61a Adyou (Gvros Beod Kal uévovros)” and 1 Cor. xill. 13 ‘‘ And now adzdeth faith, 
hope, love.” 
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@ view fo life eternal’,” where the “view” is probably not man’s view 
but God’s. That is to say, the reaper is not described as working 
with /7zs eyes fixed on life eternal, but the fruit is regarded as stored 
up, 7 the eyes of God (or according to the will of God), for eternal 
life. 

[2314] In iv. 14 “The water that I will give him shall become in 
him a fountain of water leaping (d4ANopevov)—umnto (eis) life eternal,” 
some have taken the meaning to be “‘ leaping into life eternal.” This 
would imply that the water was, at first, in the human being, stagnant 
as in a cistern, and now became transmuted to a bubbling fountain. 
But all the Biblical traditions about the divine ‘ Water,” and 
especially those in John, suggest that the water from heaven is 
“living” from the first. Moreover, though “ap into life” is good 
English, the metaphor is not alleged to occur in Greek. Nor is 
dopo alleged in the Thesaurus to be elsewhere applied to water. 
The Greeks have an abundant vocabulary to express a bubbling 
fountain*—but (so far as is known) they never use GAAomac thus. 

[2315] But a clue to the Johannine expression may be found in 
the fact that the evangelist always connects the “water” of heaven 
with the Spirit, directly or indirectly, and that he does this expressly 
in the words (vil. 38) ‘“‘He that believeth on me...rivers from his 
belly shall flow—of “ving water,’ where he explains that this was 
“‘said about che Spirit,” which was to be transmitted from Christ to 
the disciples and through them to the world in a continuous stream. 
Now aAAopa, or épaddowar, in LXX, is applied to the action of 
a “spirit of God,” “forcing its way” or “ falling violently ” on Samson, 
Saul, and David’. 

[2316] These passages suggest that “leaping” is used in the 
Gospel with some special reference to the action of the Spirit. As 
the Spirit, when likened to wind, may be said to “blow” or “breathe” 
where it listeth, so, when likened to water from heaven—which leaps 








1 [2313 6] "Hén 6 Oeplfwv wicOdv AapBdver Kal cuvdyer kaprov els fwiy aldévior. 
In xii. 25 els (wiv aldvov puddée, the nature and the position of the verb make 
the meaning certain. 

? [2314.2] Z#.¢. in Prov. xviii. 4 ‘‘the wellspring of .wisdom is [as] a /lowdng 
brook” LXX dvamndvec (al. dvarnddv), Aq. Sym. dvaBdvfwv, Theod. dvouBpar. 
Steph. quotes no passage except this to illustrate the use of dA\oua “de aqua 
scaturiente.” 

3 [2315 a] “AdAomar in Judg. xiv. 6, 19, xv. 14, 1 S. x. 10, é@dANouae in x S. x. 6, 
xi. 6. In 1 S. xvi. 13 ‘*The Spirit of the Lord /eapt on David from that day 
forth,” LXX has ép7\aro, Aq. has évnudloOn, Sym. Bpunoev, Theod. érépaver. 
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down upon the earth and fertilises it—the Spirit may be said to 
“leap” with a mighty rush; and indeed this notion of rushing down 
mightily is connected by Luke with the Pentecostal descent of the 
Spirit manifested in tongues of flame’. It is possible that there may 
be a double meaning in the word here. Superficially, and literally, 
it is intended to convey to the Samaritan Woman (or to readers in 
her position) the notion of a fountain “leaping ~p” (as in Numbers 
xxl. 17, “Spring wf, O well”) in opposition to a deep well. But 
mystically it appears to mean water ‘‘/eaping down” to convey life, 
or else “pulsing” with life, the water of regeneration?®. 





1 Acts ii. 2. 

2 [2316 a] The noun dda (Steph.) is used for the pulsation of the heart and 
also for the first ‘‘leaping” of the unborn babe in the womb, corresponding to the 
verb oxiprdw in Lk. i. 41 éoxlprncey 7d Bpépos ev TH KoNia airfs Kat érdyjoOn 
mvevtuaros aylov ) HAewdBer. It is, perhaps, a general belief that, in the Dialogue 
with Nicodemus, the words (Jn iii. 5) ‘‘ unless a man be begotten from Water and 
Spirit”? mean ‘‘unless a man’s body be baptized in material water and his soul 
be regenerate from the Spirit.” But the meaning appears to be ‘‘ begotten from 
spiritual water,” the water of inward generation. ; 

[2316 4] Origen often quotes iv. 14, sometimes blending it with vii. 38 ‘‘ rivers 
of water,” and seeming to interpret 4\Aopévovu in different ways, occasionally alter- 
ing eds to émé to suit his interpretation. A passage in his Comm. ad /oc. has dare 
rnyny...avaBrvobdvew év ait@ dvw rnddvrwv bddtwr...dd\becOat Kal myndav éml TO 
dvwrepov, érl Thy aidviov f~wHv. But he proceeds to quote Cant. il. 8 ‘‘ apeng upon 
the mountains, skipping upon the hills,” mnd&v éxi ra 8pyn diadddmevos éml Tods 
Bovvods, which he explains of the Bridegroom—presumably the Holy Spirit, or 
the Word—‘‘leaping” now upon the more exalted, now on inferior, souls; 
‘Similarly here the fountain created in him that hath drunk of the water that 
Jesus giveth leapeth to eternal life.’ Then he adds ‘‘ But perhaps also it will 
leap after (wndjoer werd) the eternal life, [namely] to (eis) the Father [who is] 
beyond the eternal life. For Christ is the life. But He that is greater than Christ 
is greater than life.” Later on, he looks favourably on Heracleon’s explanation of 
“leaping.” Ovx driOavws dé TO dddouevou Sinyhoaro, kal rods weTaauBdvorras Tod 
dvwbev éErcxopnyounévov movolws kal adrods exBAVoat els THY ETEpwv aldvioy Fwhy Ta 
émixexopnynueva avrots. Heracleon’s rendering of efs d. ©, ‘‘with a view to 
produce eternal life” in others, agrees with the doctrine in vii. 38; but it will be 
observed that he does not paraphrase d\\opuévou by dvaBdvoat but by éxBAvoar. In 
Saul of Tarsus, for example, the water of life became a fountain—not merely 
“leaping [up]” to zs own eternal life, but—‘‘/eaping [out]” to the eternal life of 
the Gentile world. 

[2316] Comp. Adoth ii. to—11 (ed. Taylor), where Rabban Jochanan, 
praising his five best pupils, calls Eliezer son of Hyrcanus ‘‘a plastered cistern, 
which loseth not a drop,” and Eleazar son of Arak ‘‘a welling spring.” He gave 
the palm to Eliezer, but the spiritually minded Abba Saul (1022) said, ‘If all the 
wise of Israel were in one scale of the balante, and Eliezer son of Hyrcanus with 
them, and Eleazar son of Arak in the other scale, he would outweigh them all.” 
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(e) “Owontat eic (xix. 37) 


[2317] His twa is used with idetv, opav and BAérew to mean 
“looking 40” a person for help or encouragement, or in regard and 
deference’. Eis is also used thus in LX X, sometimes without a verb 
(“our eyes [are] to the Lord”) but sometimes with one, about 
“looking to” Jehovah, to Abraham etc.? Hence in xix. 37 “And 
another scripture saith, They shall look ¢o (oovra: eis) him whom 
they pierced” we must be prepared to find the “looking” of 
a reverential kind. The “scripture” is from Zechariah’s prophecy 
about “looking” and “mourning,” where LXX and the other 
translators differ greatly*, and quotations from Revelation, Barnabas, 
and Justin indicate early Christian divergences as to traditions about 


“looking to” or “looking at” Jesus, and “ mourning*.” 





1 [2317 a] Steph. (épdw, 2137, 2139, and els 292) quotes abundant instances. 

2 [2317 6] With éuBdérw in Is. xvii. 7, xxii. rz, li. 1, 2 The Heb. prep. 
“*to” corresponding to els (Gesen. 40a) is used with verbs that imply looking 
to anyone in love, hope, expectation, or longing. 

8 [2317c] Zech. xii. 10 ‘‘they shall look unto me (marg. him) whom they 
pierced and they shall mourn for him.” LXX kal émBdépovrar mpds we avd” av 
xarwpxnoavro kal kbpovrat ém’ airév (al. exempl. ép’ éavrots), Aq. abv @ ebexévrnoay 
kat xoWovrat abrov, Sym. éumpoobev émetexévrncay Kal Kbyorra avrov, Theod. kal 
émiPrépovrar mpods pe els dv étexévrnoay Kal kbpovra airév. The Targum renders 
‘They shall look unto me” (Walton) “Rogabunt a facie mea,” implying “ they 
shall stand looking in expectation and in supplication before my face.” The 
variant ép’ éavrovs should be noted. It converts the ‘‘ mourning” for the *‘ pierced” 
into “‘ mourning” for the piercers themselves, and quite transmutes the passage. 

4 [2317d@] There was an early twofold application of Zech. xii. ro. Those 
who “looked” might be (1) Gentiles, (2) Jews; Gentiles, or “nations,” might 
be taken to include (3) the whole world, when referring to the Last Judgment. 
Zech. xii. 12 ‘‘And the Jand shall mourn, every family apart,” clearly refers to 
the “Zand” of Judaea, and the “ families” are immediately mentioned as those 
of David, Nathan, Levi, and Simeon. But the LXX kal xbperar 4 7 Kara 
gudas gpvdds, might be rendered ‘‘the earth...tribe by tribe,” and this might 
be taken to mean ‘‘ the tribes, or nations, of the earth.” Moreover, in Zech. xii. 10, 
& has éWovras for cdWorrat, and this indicates that dpovrar adrédy, ‘‘ shall see him,” 
might be substituted for (Aq. Sym. Theod.) kdpovrac avrév, ‘*shall mourn for 
him,” by Greek corruption. 

[23172] Rev. i. 7 has dWerau atrov mas dpOadpos Kal olrwes abroyv ékexévtnoar, 
kal kbpovrar ém’ abrov maga ai pudal ris yijs, which applies the prophecy to the 
whole world under the term “tribes of the earth.” But it drops the preposition 
after the verb of seeing, thus giving, ‘‘ Every eye shall see Aim,’ instead of ‘‘ Every 
eye shall look to him.” However, it retains ‘for him ” in ‘they shall mourn 
for him.” 

[2317 f] Mt. xxiv. 30 has cal rére [pavjoerar 7d onmetov Tod viod Tod avOpwmrou 
év ovpave kal rére kbpovrar macat al pudal rijs ys Kai] dWovrar T. U. T. d. Epxduevov 
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[2318] All the Synoptists mention a ‘‘deholding (Oewpeiv)” of 
some kind immediately after the death of Jesus. But Mark and 
Matthew connect it simply with the women “standing afar off'” and 
do not mention any “mourning.” Luke, besides mentioning the 
women, describes “all the multitudes that had come together to 
behold this,” as ‘“beholding the things that had come to pass, and 











émi 7. vepehov. Here the three Synoptists agree in the words “And then shall 
they see the Son of man coming...,” but the bracketed words, which are in 
Matthew alone, represent a version of the tradition of Revelation ‘‘ they shall 
mourn for him,” from which “for him” has been dropped, so as to represent 
the ‘‘¢ribes of the earth” as ‘‘ mourning” for their own sakes—an entirely new 
departure. 

[2317 ¢] Barnabas applies the prophecy to those who crucified the Lord, vii. 9 
“Since they shall see Him (dpovra airév) then in the [last] day (Zech. xii. ro 
“fin that day”) wearing the scarlet robe...and they shall say, ‘Is not this He 
whom we crucified, having set Him at naught and pierced and spit upon Him?’” 
And he, too, drops the preposition that is essential to the meaning (‘‘look #0”) 
and omits all mention of ‘‘ mourning.” 

[2317] Justin expressly applies Zech. xii. 10-to the Jews, after mentioning 
a repentance that comes too late to prevent the tortures of hell, 1 4fo/. 52 ‘And 
what the peoples (Aao/) of the Jews will say and do...was prophesied thus by 
Zechariah the prophet...They shall mourn (xéWovra:) tribe to (pds) tribe, and 
then they shall look to(?) Him whom they pierced (rér¢ dWorrat els dv etexévrnoav)”— 
a curious disarrangement, where perhaps Justin misunderstands ‘‘look to” (see 
below). Zhe preposition ‘‘ to” is retained, though ‘‘ look” is dropped, when Justin, 
mentioning Hosea (!) and Daniel, says to Trypho (Z7yph. 14) “ Your people will 
see and understand zo whom they have pierced (dperar 6 Aads tudv Kal yrupiel els 
dv éfexévrnoav),” and again (32) ‘* one [Advent] in which He was pierced by you, 
but a second when ye shall recognise oe whom ye pierced (émvyvidioecde eis dv é€- 
exevryoare) and your tribes shall mourn (xéyovra) tribe to (mpés) tribe...,” (64) 
‘‘whom they that pierced Him are destined to see and mourn (8 épav jéddover 
kal komrecOar of éexxevthoavres avrdv),” (126) ‘‘who shall come again also and then 
your twelve tribes shall mourn («épovra).” In all these passages Justin drops 
the prophetic “ for him,” and makes the Jews ‘‘ mourn” for fear of punishment. 
In two of them he alters “look” into “‘know” or “recognise” in such a way 
as to suggest that he takes dyovra eis dy éex. to mean, “‘they shall see and 
recognise Him against whom they have raised their hands to pierce Him.” 

[23172] The Gospel of Peter says that after the crucifixion (§ 7) “the Jews 
and the elders and the priests...began to mourn (xémrecOa) and to say, Alas for 
our sins,” and also that (§ 8) ‘‘ the scribes and Pharisees and elders...heard that 
the whole people (Aaés) murmured and [mourned] beating their breasts (kémrerac 
74 o776n).” This resembles Lk. xxiii. 48 rémrovres ra or hOn (where SS and 
other authorities add a clause like that of the Gospel of Peter). 

? [2318a] Mk xv. 40, Mt. xxvii. 55 joav d€ cal (Mt. exe?) yuvatkes awd 
Maxpbbev Gewpodoa. Lk. xxiii. 49 mentions the women later xal yuvaikes.. .0p@oar 
Tatra. 
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beating their breasts!”—apparently indicating the dissent of the 
multitude of pilgrims from the act of the rulers of the Jews. John 
applies the prophecy of Zechariah (concerning the “looking” of the 
house of Judah “¢o” Him whom “they pierced”), not to the Jews 
but to the four soldiers used by the Jews as their instruments with 
the intention—so to speak—of ‘“ breaking the bones” of the Paschal 
Lamb. This intention is frustrated. Instead of ‘breaking the 
bones,” one of the soldiers pierces the side of the Saviour, thereby 
drawing forth “blood and water.” Then the four soldiers—re- 
presenting the four quarters of the world—are supposed to stand 
“looking zo him whom they pierced,” and the reader is left to 
interpret this in a twofold sense, present and future. They look 
to Him now in amazement; they will look to Him for forgiveness 
and salvation’. 


(€) Eic téAoc 


[2319] Bis réAos occurs in John once, in the only passage where 
he mentions réAos, xiii. 1 (R.V.) “Jesus, knowing that his hour was 
come that he should depart out of this world unto the Father, having 
loved his own which were in the world, he loved them unto the end 
(marg. to the uttermost) (eis téXos).” It will be shewn that the 
ambiguity of this phrase has influenced other passages in N.T. and 
that John probably desires to suggest to his readers doth the 
meanings given by R.V. 

[2320] In LXX, éis réAos means “Zo the ena” in the sense of “‘¢o 
the [bitter] end,” i.e. utter destruction, or “‘¢o the [good| end,” 
i.e. perfect deliverance or salvation, Hence it sometimes represents 
the Hebrew verb reduplicated for emphasis (Gen. xlvi. 4) “I will also 
surely bring thee up again,” LXX “T will bring thee up 40 the 
uttermost, or, in the end (eis téXos).” On the other hand, in Job, 
LXX has “let him not cut me off zo he [bitter] end («is réXos),” where 
the Hebrew and Aquila have “det loose the hand [ for destruction]*.” 





a Lk xxii, 48 kal rdvres of cuvrapayevouevor OxXNor éml THY Oewplay ravTny, 
Oewphoavres TH yevouera, qtimrovres TA OTHON UTéoTpEpor. 

2 [23186] Any prophecy about Israel might be transferred by Christian 
evangelists (following St Paul) to the Gentile Churches as being ‘‘Israel after 
the Spirit.” But this particular prophecy about the ‘‘tribes of the /axd” might 
lend itself in a special way to such a transference by being supposed to refer 
to the “tribes of the earth.” Concerning the soldiers and their superiority to the 
Jews as regards expectation of forgiveness, see the early tradition in Lk. xxill. 34. 

3 Job vi..g Aq. Sym. ériBadow ri xeipa. 
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Elsewhere eis réAos means “to consummation,” or “for ever,” 
in such phrases as “the poor will not be forgotten for ever,” “‘ Arise 
and cast us not away for ever,” “Wherefore hast thou, O God, cast 
us away for ever'?” Somewhat different is its use in Ps. xvi. 11 “In 
thy right hand are pleasures [for] evermore” and (xlix. 9) “that he 
should still live a/way’.” 

[2321] In Greek literature of all periods és réAos is almost always 
used of that which lasts “7¢o ¢he end,” or “turns out to be the fact 
when one comes to the end®.” Exceptionally, in Polybius (where it 
is very frequent indeed), it means “erfectly” ; but the Thesaurus 
quotes no instance of this meaning from any other ancient author. 
Lucian perhaps uses it once to mean “ ferfectly*,” but he certainly . 
uses it once to mean ‘‘ersistently*,” and the former passage may 
mean “even though you have not yet come to the end of your 
experience of me.” In any case the meaning “¢o the end” is 
unquestionably predominant. 

[2322] In N.T. the usage of eis 7éAos is as follows. In 1 Thess. 
li, 16 épOacerv d€ ex’ avrods 7 dpyi) cis TéAos “ the wrath [of God] hath 
come upon them /o [the bitter] end,” the meaning follows the LXX. 





1 [2320] Ps. ix. 18, xliv. 23, Ixxiv. 1. Comp. Ps. ix. 6 etc. In the Psalms, 
these questions, or negations, may sometimes be said to imply the ultimate 
triumph of good because evil will ‘‘ ot” last ‘for ever.” But in Hab. i. 4 (R.V.) 
“judgment doth never (marg. not to victory) go forth,” this hopeful view is not 
taken. In Job xiv. 20 ‘thou prevailest for ever against him,” xx. 7 ‘he shall 
perish for ever,” it describes the destruction of man, but not in xxiii. 7 ‘So shall 
I be delivered for ever.” The word rendered ré\os means illustriousness, eminence, 
enduringness, and is applied to God, in 1 S. xv. 29 (R.V.) ‘‘the Strength (marg. 
Victory, or Glory) of Israel” (LXX in error). Wisdom xvi. 5, xix. 1 uses wéxpe 
rédous thus, “‘ Not Zo the end did thy anger abide,” “on the impious there pressed 
unpitying anger Zo ¢he end.” 

[2320 4] His ro réQos, Ps. iv. (title) R.V. ‘‘For the chief musician ” (Aq. 7 
vixoro@, Theod. els rd vixos, Sym. émuvixios) represents a different form of the 
same Hebrew root that is rendered els ré\os above. It is consistently given by 
LXX in the titles of the Psalms where R.V. has “ For the chief Musician.” 

2 [2320 c¢] Ps. xvi. 11 Aq. vikos, xlix. g Aq. els vixos, Sym. els aidva. 

8 [2321 a] Steph. (rédos r996—7) qu. Solon ap. Stob. Fl. 9, 25, 28: Alet 
5” ode A€ANOe Staumepes Saris Girpdy Ovudy &xer, wavTws 8’ és Tédos éfepavy. Eur. 
L[ph. A. 161 bvnrav 5’ ddBros és rédos ovdels. Steph. quotes no authors but Polybius 
and Theodor. Prodr. for the meaning “ perfectly.” 

4 [2321 6] Lucian Som. 9 (i. 12) ‘I am Education, my child, a familiar 
acquaintance of yours for some time, even though you have never yet had a 
perfect experience of me (el Kal undémw eis TéXos pou mwemelpacat).” 

° Lucian Mavig. 28 (iii. 266) ‘you keep on jeering at my vow (és réos... 
émnpedgwy),” referring to (2b. 25) a previous mockery. 
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In Lk. xviii, 5 p2 eis réAos epxouévn brwmridly pe, R.V. has “lest she 
wear me out by her continual coming,” and this is probably correct, 
as the present subjunctive denotes a continuous “wearing out.” 
Mark and Matthew assign to our Lord the saying, “He that 
endureth o the end he shall be saved,” and this is (no doubt correctly) 
punctuated as meaning “He that endureth to the end—he shall be 
saved*.” But even in Greek, apart from Hebrew originals, es réAos 
is liable to create confusion by being connected with what precedes 
instead of with what follows®. Much more, in Hebraic Greek, might 
a doubt arise, whether “to the end” ought not to be connected with 
“saved” (“he that endureth—/o the end shall he be saved”) as 
meaning “saved fo the utmost,” “saved in body, soul, and spirit.” 
The parallel Luke omits “0 the end,” but has two clauses, “ (1) A hair 
of your head shall surely not perish, (2) in your endurance ye shall 
win your souls*.” This (“a hair of your head”) resembles the 
saying to the Thessalonians “ May the God of peace himself sanctify 
you wholly, and may your spirit and soul and body be preserved entire 
without blame at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ*”; whereas 
the Epistle to the Corinthians rather resembles Matthew and Mark, 
“Waiting patiently for the revealing of our Lord Jesus Christ who 
also shall confirm you o the end (ws réAovs) unreproveable in the day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ°*.” 





1 Mk xiii. 13, Mt. x. 22, xxiv. 13. 

* [2322] See Steph. rédos 1996 D ‘‘Polyb. 8, 2, 2: Td pev yap punderd 
mearevew els Téhos drpaxroy * ubi Schweigh. non recte disjungere eis réXos ab seq. 
ampaxrov ostendit.” 

3 [23226] Lk. xxi. 18—19. Comp. Jas v. 11 ‘‘We call blessed them that 
endure. Ye have heard of the endurance of Job and have seen the end of the 
Lord,” where ‘‘end” seems to mean “final salvation,” and “endure” is taken 
absolutely as in 2 Tim. ii. 12 ‘‘if we exdure.” It is also absolute in r Pet. ii. 20, 
Rom. xii. 12, and should almost certainly be taken so in Heb. xii. 7 ‘It is for 
[your] training that ye edure,” i.e. God chastens you, not to give you pain, but to 
train you. 

eon Thess. v. 23% 

5 [2322 c] 1 Cor. i. 7—8. Comp. Heb. vii. 25 cibfew els TO mavredes Sivarae 
““to save fo the utmost,” which, however, Chrys. explains as meaning “to all 
time,” det, and éxe? év rp wehdoboy fwn. Comp. 2 Clem. 19 iva els TéNos cwOGuev 
“be saved unto the end,” i.e. ‘retain salvation to the end,” differing little from 
“be saved in the end,” Barn. iv. 6 ‘‘ ztterly (or, for ever) lost,” els Tr. dmd\ecar, 
x. 5 ‘‘utterly (or, trrevocably) impious and already adjudged to death,” xix. rr 
“ Utterly (or, for ever) shalt thou hate the evil[one].” In Hermas 5. 111. x. 4—5 
iNapa de eis TéXos follows, as a climax, on iAapwrépa, and means ‘‘joyful Zo the 
uttermost.” 
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[2323] Returning to xiii. 1 «fs TéAos yyamyoev avrovs, we have to 
bear in mind that John must certainly have known (1) that eis téAos 
was used in the first century to mean “‘/o the uttermost” and “to the 
end,” (2) that it was associated with traditions about final salvation 
after trial or temptation. Further, if we believe that he was 
acquainted with the first three Gospels, we must suppose him also to 
have known (3) that two of the three evangelists reported Christ’s 
saying about the “saving” of those who should “endure Zo the 
end,” and that the third had a parallel tradition (in effect) about being 
“perfectly saved” if men “endured.” It may be also assumed. 
(4) that John does not mean to say merely—a platitude beneath the 
level of this Gospel—that the Son of God continued steadfastly 
loving His disciples to the end. (5) It has been shewn (1744 (iv) foll.) 
that in the Pauline Epistles and elsewhere the aorist yyarnoev is 
applied to love expressed in action, and especially to the love 
of God for man expressed in the act of redemption. We may 
therefore infer that here, as in many other cases, John uses a phrase 
of ancient Christian tradition in more than one meaning—not ex- 
cluding the interpretation of Aquila (2320 ¢) suggesting victory as 
well as consummation—and that he means something to this effect : 
“‘ Having loved them before, he now loved them /o ¢he ast, in a last 
and crowning act of victorious love.” 


(vi) °Ex 
(a) °Ex meaning ‘“‘some of,” see 2213—5 


(8) °Ex meaning “native of,” as distinguished from and “coming 
from,” or “resident in,” see 2289—93 





1 [2323 a] Chrys. appears to give two interpretations, taking els TéXos ay., Ist, 
as opddpa ay., 2nd, as ayamrav dinvex@s:—(r) Hides m&s pé\Nwv eykarahiumdvew 
avrovs opodporépay Thy aydanv érdelxvuTar; Td yap, Ayamioas, eis TéAos trydayoev 
avrods, ToOTO OyNot* Ovdey évédurrev wv Tov oPddpa adyar@vra elkos Hv morfoa. Th 
Sjmore 5é obK e& apxXfs Todro éroince; Ta welfova Uorepov epydgerar..., (2) Th dé 
éoriv, His rédos wydanoev avrovs; ’Avrt rod, Euevey dyawGy Sunven@s, kal rexunprov 
THS WOAAHS ayamns TovTO héyet. 

[2323 6] There is a similar expression with drepayamday and mépas in Barnabas 
v. 8 mépas yé Tor SiddoKwy Tov Iopahd k. THALKADTA Tépara K. TnMElA ToLdY Exripuacer, 
k. drepnydmncey avitdv, where wépas means ‘‘as a climax” (or ‘‘finally’’), vmép 
means ‘‘to the utmost,” and the aorist means that love was expressed in definite 
action. 
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(y) °Ek métpoy 

[2324] This phrase occurs in iii. 34 “For he whom God sent 
speaketh the words of God: for not (lit.) from measure doth he give 
the spirit. The Father loveth....” It is non-occurrent in LXX and the 
Thesaurus. “Ev pérp» means “in small measure” in Judith vii. 21, 
Ezek. iv. 11, 16, but “in darge measure” in Ps. lxxx. 5 (where Aq. 
has tpwodv, and Sym. pérpw without év'). The Thesaurus gives 
Hétpw for “in due measure,” or “by measure,” usually in a good 
sense, and év pérpw for “in metre.” The text is uncertain?. If “he” 
could be taken as the Son, the meaning might be “[the Son] doth 
not give from measure,” 1.e. from a limited store, it being implied that 
the store is unlimited from what follows, namely, “He hath given all 
things into his hand.” The objection remains that é« pézpov is not 
found in Greek literature®. See 2714. 

(6) °Ek with cozw and THpéw 

[2325] It has been shewn elsewhere (940) that in LXX, and in John, 
éx, with ow¢w and typéw, does not always imply “take me owt of evils 
in which J am.” It may be used in the prayer ‘‘Keep me altogether 





1 [23244] So, too, Apollinarius here (Cramer ad Joc.) hueis pev otv, dnot, 
pétpw Thy évépyeav Tod IIvevparos éXdBouev, avros dé ovx otrws. 

2 [2324 46] B omits ‘‘the spirit” (but B? adds it in margin): Syr. Burk. “for 
not 4y measure did the Father give [the Spirit] to his Son, but he loveth....”. SS 
is partly illegible, but reads ‘‘ For not dy measure gave God the Father, but to his 
Son [he was loving] and....” Cramer prints a comment of Ammonius, ddov éxeu 
70 IIvedua 6 Lids ovowdés, ob pny éx pépous ws xrloua; and Wetstein mentions é« 
pépous as a substitute for é« wérpou in three cursives. Many Mss. and versions 
insert 6 Oeds after dléwow. 

3 [2324] Perhaps ovx éx wérpov is used with allusion to the LXX ov« éxuerpy- 
Oncerat (Hos. i. 10, Jer. xxxiii. 22 (Theod.)) and to the LXX use of mérpov for 
a ‘‘measure” of corn, oil etc. Origen on Ps. xvi. 5—6—after saying that ‘‘ the 
knowledge of God is Christ’s allotted portion («Anpovopla)” and that the Lord is 
this ‘‘lot (uepls)”—comments on “‘lines (sxowla)” as follows, Ei 76 cxowlov wérpov 
éorl, was yéyparra ev rT. kK. "I. evayy. (iii. 34); and he suggests that the term 
pérpov is used ob mpds abriv Ti yyGow adda mapa Tov Urodexducvor To pn elvat 
abrov peltovos Sexrixdv, ‘*for,” he adds, ‘‘the rain, though itself immeasurable, 
is measured in the vessels that receive it: é«Anpodor}On 5é por, pyoly, worep éx 
mérpov yf, 7 Kal dpxodua. Apparently he takes é« mérpov as meaning, for the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ proportionate [to my wants]” and ov« éx pwérpov for Christ as “im- 
measurable,” 

[2324] “Ex pérpov might conceivably be a way of expressing éxyerpos i.e. 
<< outside measure” so as to mean that the fulness of the gift of the Spirit to the 
incarnate Son was not ‘‘ beyond the measure of His stature” (comp. Eph. iv. 13). 
But this adj., though freq. in non-Hebraic Greek, does not occur in LXX ; and 
éx wérpou, in such a sense, is still more improbable. See 2714. 
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out of evil” and is probably thus used in xii. 27 “save me from (éx) 
this hour” and xvii. 15 “keep them from (éx) the evil [one] (rod 
aovnpod).” 


(e) *Ek, aro, and mapa, with €Zépyomal 

[2326] These three prepositions are used as follows to describe 
the coming forth of the Son from the Father:— 

(x) (éx) viii. 42 “For I came forth from (éx) the Father and am 
come (#«w),” where the first clause expresses origin rather than 


coming, and the origin of the Son is contrasted with the origin . 


of the Jews, who are said to be (viii. 44). ‘from their father the 
devil (é« rod warpds rod diaBddov)”: xvi. 28 “I came forth Srom 
(éx) the Father and have come (éAyAv6a) into (eis) the world,” where 
the preceding verse says wapa t. warpds éé9)Oov, i.e. “from the side, 
bosom, or home, of the Father,” but this states merely origin, “out of” 
contrasted with “into,” without the suggestion of domesticity or 
affection. ; 

[2327] (2) (ard) The words of the evangelist, xiii. 3 “Knowing 
that...from (a0) God he came forth and unto (xpés) God he goeth 
back,” are to be compared with those of the disciples, xvi. 30 
“Herein we believe that /vom (a6) God thou camest forth,” where 
the disciples alter the words of their Master in repeating them, for 
Christ had said (xvi. 27) “I came forth from the side of (rapa) 
the Father,” and (xvi. 28) “I came forth (lit.) owt of (éx) the Father.” 
The disciples repeat neither of these prepositions. Possibly the 
same feeling that induces them to alter “Father” to “God” induces 
also the change from wapa and é« to ad. It is not for them to lay 
stress on the domesticity of the relation between the Father and the 
Son. The same feeling may have influenced the evangelist. 

[2328] (3) (rapa) xvi. 27 “For the Father of himself taketh you 
as friends (pire duds) because ye have taken me as friend (éneé 
mepiAnxare) and have believed that I came forth from the side of 
(rapa) the Father.” Here the personal preposition is used because 
personal feeling predominates—the notion of a household bound 
together by affection. The same explanation applies to xvii. 8 
“They [z.e. the disciples] recognised (é€yvwoar) in truth (dAyOds) that 
I came forth from thy side (rapa ood) and believed that thou didst 
send me.” ‘This is the last statement of the Son about His coming 
forth, and it seems appropriate that it should usé the personal 
preposition. On @urci, see 17284 and 2584. 
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(€) °Ek with TAHpéw and remizw 


[2329] In xii. 3 ‘‘but the house was filled full (érAnpwOny) from 
(éx) the odour of the ointment,” B reads érAjo6n (for éxAnpw6y) and 
this is the word used in 2 Chr. vii. 1 “the glory of the Lord filled 
(émAynoe) the house,” as also by NA in Is. vi. 4 “the house was filled 
(LXX éverAyo6n) with smoke.” But perhaps John uses rAnpdw 
to suggest spiritual filling, such as makes the Church really the 
Church, the full-filling, or Pleroma, of divine graces and powers. 
And some symbolism of this kind may also explain é«, which is very 
rarely indeed used with verbs of filling in LXX and N.T.’ It might 
be originally merely a Hebraistic form, such as may be found in the 
Apocalypse, in which é« expressed the Hebrew preposition used with 
“fill.” But John might give it a spiritual application by taking the 
house as the House of God, z.e. the Church, which is “fulfilled,” 
z.e. brought into the fulness of the glory of Christ, as a result of (ék) 
this sacrifice of sweet savour. Origen takes some such view of the 
“house,” which he calls “omnem hujus mundi domum ac totius 
ecclesiae domum?’.” 

[2329 (i)] In vi. 13 éyéuoav dudexa Kodivous Kacudrwv é« TOV 
mrévte Gptwv tov xpWivwv a érepicoevoay tois BeBpwxcow, is the 
connexion “filled [full] of fragments” or “baskets of fragments”? 
Our English versions adopt the former. A.V. has “filled twelve 
baskets with the fragments of the five barley loaves,” R.V. “zth 
broken pieces from the five barley loaves.” Westcott does not dissent. 
His comment on A.V. is “fragments ze. the pieces broken for 
distribution (Ezek. xiii. 19).” But John has not mentioned any 
“breaking” for distribution. Chrysostom ad /oc. calls the fragments 
AelWava, a word denoting “fallen fragments.” Origen speaks of “the 
barley loaves from which (ad dv) there superabounded the twelve 
baskets.” The Latin and Syriac versions indicate that xdduvov 





1 [2329 a] See Winer xxx. 8 (6) p. 251 quoting Rev. viii. 5 yeulfew éx, sae) I) 
xopragew éx, xvii. 2, 6 pedtew, or peOvoKerOat, Ex. Comparing Mt. xxiii. 25 
éowbev yéuovow € dpmrayhs with Lk. xi. 39 70 éowbev tua yéuer aptayjs, he 
thinks the former means that the contents of the vessels are derived from 
robbery. 

2 [2329 6] Hom. on Cant. i. 12. He takes the fragrance however to be that 
of the ‘‘odor doctrinae qui procedit de Christo et sancti Spiritus fragrantia.” 

3 Origen Comm. Matth. about ‘‘ the seven loaves.” 
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k\acparwv should be connected—as probably in Luke’ (though 
Luke may mean “pieces broken for distribution”)—and that the 
meaning may be, as in the Syriac, “filled twelve daskets-of fragments 
from the five barley loaves’,” taking yeuifw and é« together. 


(vii) ”"Epmpoobev 

[2330] “Eurpoobe cov occurs in Matthew and Luke (‘“‘frepare... 
before thee”) quoting Malachi about the messenger that was to 
“prepare the way,” and applying the prophecy to John the Baptist 
as being the messenger. In Malachi, both the Hebrew and the LXX , 
have “‘defore my face,” mpo tporwrov pov, instead of “before thee.” Mark 
omits the clause. with ‘‘prepare,” but has “send my messenger defore 
thy face (po mpoowrov cov),” and attributes the prophecy to “Isaiah.” 
These facts shew that there were early Greek variations as to 
éumpoobev applied to the Baptist as being the forerunner of Christ. 
Like the English “before” (in “placed Jdefore,” “stands before,” 
“ranked before”) so éumpooGev, in certain contexts, might mean 
“superior to,” “above [in esteem].” This word, belonging to the 
Matthew-Luke tradition, is put by John thrice into the mouth of the 
Baptist himself testifying twice, (i. 15, 30) ““He is become defore me,” 
ie. “xanked before me,” and, in the third instance, (itl. 28) “I have 
been sent defore him,” i.e. as His herald or harbinger®. 








1 [2329 (i) @] Lk. ix. 17 #p0n 7d mepiccedcar adrots kNacudrwr Kido ShdeKa. 
This prob. means ‘‘daskets of,” not ‘‘superabundance of.” Comp. Lk. xiii. 8, 
where D and the Latin Mss. have ‘‘a basket of dung,” and see Steph. for xég@wos 
meaning ‘‘a measure,” and for the curious phrase olvou xéguvos. 

? [2329 (i) 2] The Syr. (Burk.) has ‘‘they gathered and filled twelve daskets of 
fragments from the five pieces of barley-bread—those which remained over from 
them that ate” (SS ‘‘they gathered them, the fragments that remained over of 
them and filled twelve baskets, the superabundance of those five loaves of barley 
and of those two fishes. Now the men that had eaten of that bread had been 
five thousand”). The Latin versions also have “ fragmentorum” which prob. 
depends on ‘‘ cophinos.” 

% [2330 a] See 830—5, where this Johannine use of gumpooGev should have 
been noted. In Heb., Gesen. 817 4 mentions only two instances of Malachi’s 
word as denoting superiority, Gen. xlviii. 20 ‘‘set Ephraim defore Manasseh 
(€0nxev...€umpoabev),” Job xxxiv. 19 (LXX confused). ~“EumpooGev does not mean 
*superior” elsewhere in N.T., for Jn x. 4 “‘[the shepherd] goeth defore them” is 
not an instance. No instance quoted by Steph. means ‘‘ superior” except Plato 
631 D radra 5é mdvra éxelvwy Eumpocbev réraxrar pioer, ‘these have a natural 
superiority to those,” but comp. Plato 744 A cwopoatyns éumpocber trylevav...mov 
Tytay, and 805 D éumpocbev.. Petwev dv. 
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(viii) °*Ev 
(a) *En used metaphorically, e.g. “abide in,” see 1881 
(8) °En used temporally 


[2331] ii. 19-20 “Destroy this temple and [wzth|¢n (év) three 
days I will raise it up...thou zz¢hin (év)' three days wilt raise it up?!” 
The corresponding utterance in Mark and Matthew (omitted by 
Luke) has “after an interval of (8a) three days,” and the context 
leaves the impression that no such words proceeded from Jesus but 
only from false witnesses. In the predictions of the Resurrection, 
whereas Mark has “‘after (wera) three days” (1297, 1301—2) Matthew 
and Luke have “‘¢he third day,” and as these early variations cannot 
well be regarded as accidental, we are led to infer that something 
may be intended by John’s variations here (“in” and “within”). 
B’s reading represents Jesus as saying ‘zz three days” and the Jews 
as quoting Him not quite correctly, “‘czthin three days.” If the 
evangelist wrote this, his meaning may be that the Jews, while 
slightly exaggerating what Jesus had actually said‘, nevertheless (by 
a sort of irony of Providence) more exactly predicted that which 
actually came to pass: Christ dd raise up the ‘Temple of His body 
“within three days’.” See 27165. 











1 [2331 za] Comp. Xen. Wem. iii. 13. 5 ‘‘ within five or six days,” Plato 240 B 
“<within three days,” Steph. (Vol. iii. 962) ‘‘Quod Hippocrates dixit "Ey érra 
twépyow amoOvnoxovow, interpr. Celsus, Jztva septimum diem,” also Xen. 
Cyropaed, v. 3. 28 ‘‘To come (lit.) less than within (uelov 7 év) six or seven days.” 

2 [2331 4] The first év is om. by B but ins. by &, the second éy is om. by &, 
ahas ‘‘in triduo...tribus diebus,” 4 ‘‘in triduo...in triduo,” e ‘‘in trib (s¢c) diebus 
...in triduo.” 

3 Mk xiv. 58, Mt. xxvi. 61. 

4 There are many other instances in which Jesus is not quoted exactly; but the 
whole subject of quotations and repetitions in Jn is attended with great difficulty : 
they are so frequently inaccurate (2544—53). 

5 [2331 c] It would be wrong to translate Mk xiv. 58, Mt. xxvi. 61 dua rpidy 
hepGv, “within three days,” or anything but ‘“‘after an interval of three days” 
(comp. Mk ii. 1 &’ *muepdv), just as Mk viii. 31 wera 7. Hj. must be rendered 
“‘ after three days.” And these two expressions must be reconciled with rq tpiry 
qpépa partly (see Field on Mt. xvi. 21) by Greek looseness of expression, and 
partly by Biblical influence. As regards Acts i. 3 6c’ quepGv rercepdxovra, Cramer 
publishes, as from Chrys., ‘‘he said not for forty days but (?) at intervals during forty 
days, for He was [during that time, now] approaching nigh and [now] removing 
again,” ov yap elme recoupdKovra iyudpas add Ov’ HuepGv TecoapdKovra: epioraro 
yap kal aploraro wédkw. If that is the writer’s meaning, he gives to did with juepav 
an unprecedented rendering, which completely changes the sense. No authority 
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(y) ’En quasi-instrumental 


[2332] John does not use the Hebraic év for “with” in such 
phrases as “slay zh the sword?”: but Hebraic influence may in 
part account for his use of év rovr» where many would use bua 
rovrov “hereby”: xiii. 35 “By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” In part it may arise 
from his proneness to see things as though they were going on in 
spiritual regions (e.g. light, darkness, love), “/x ¢his region shall men 





for it is alleged by Blass (p. 313) except Mk xiv. 58, Mt. xxvi. 61, which, as- 
stated above, must be rendered ‘“‘ after an interval of.” D omits dd in Acts but 
places it above the line between tego. and 7u., @ has ‘‘ post dies quadraginta.” 
This makes excellent sense, ‘‘ After an interval of forty days, giving them a vision 
of himself (é67ravduevos avrois) and speaking of the things concerning the kingdom 
of God, and (?) uniting himself with [them] (cvvadifduevos), he exhorted them not 
to separate from Jerusalem.” This would vividly represent what the Lord said 
and did in His last manifestation. The words attributed to Chrys. are not quite 
incompatible with the meaning in D, ‘‘ After forty days [from the Resurrection] 
appearing [for the last time].” Chrys. may mean, ‘‘Luke said ‘after,’ not ‘during, 
for [during all those days] He came and went [not appearing continuously].” 

[2381 d] Jn xx. 26 ‘‘after eight days,” indicates that Christ had not appeared 
to the disciples since the appearance last (xx. 19) recorded, and favours the view 
that the manifestations after the Resurrection were not continuous. It also shews 
how divergent traditions about the intervals might arise; for the Hebraic phrase 
6.’ juep@v ‘after [some] days,” being as strange in classical Gk as in English, 
might be supposed to have accidentally omitted the number. Hence H, ‘‘eight,” 
or M, ‘‘ forty,” might naturally be inserted, being supposed to have dropped out 
before H in HMEpWN. Even if Chrys. interpreted dud as meaning ‘‘at intervals 
during,” it is impossible to accept his interpretation without a great deal of 
evidence for such a use of dia with a plural (‘‘ days,” “years” etc.). See 2715. 

[2331 ¢] In Lk. ix. 37 77 é&fs quépa, D has dca rs Hugpas, d ‘per diem,” Syr. 
‘on that day again (SS om. again).” The Gk of D, if it is another way of saying 
7TH ééfs 7., must mean ‘“‘after the interval of the day,” but seems to have been 
taken by the Latin translator as meaning ‘‘in the course of the day.” 

1 [2332 a] Rev. vi. 8 dmoxretvac év poupala. Comp. Lk. xxii. 49 év waxalpy. 
A Tebtunis Papyrus 16 (B-c. 114) has év waxalone—and others (270. 41, 45, 46, 47) 
have the same phrase (in pl.)—to express ‘‘ [armed] with a sword.” Comp. 2. 48 
Advxos atv &ddNows ev Srdas, foll. by kal cracauévwv tas waxalpas. As év 8rdos 
practically means 6rAopépos, ‘‘ bearing arms,” so év waxalpy by analogy might come 
to mean paxatpopdpos, ‘‘bearing a sword.’’ None of these papyrus passages have a 
verb like doxrelyw or mardoow, asin Rev., Lk., and LXX (2 K. xix. 37, Jer. xxvi. 
23 etc., where év represents Heb. ‘‘in”). So, too, 1 Cor. iv. 21 év pa Bd eXOety— 
until instances are alleged from non-Hebraic Gk of &pxouat €v—must be regarded 
as akin to 1S. xvii. 43 @pxy...€v paBdw Kal Nl@ois, 2b. 45 epxy...€v poudala, 
2S. xxiii. 21 karéBy...(Field) év p485e,parall. 1 Chr. xi. 23 xaréBy...év pdBdw. The 
Targum follows the Heb. in using “‘in,” and Deissmann (p. 120) gives no reason 
for rejecting the obvious explanation that the Pauline phrase had a Semitic origin. 
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discern that...,” namely, in Christian fellowship. So xvii. 10 “I have 
been glorified iz them” does not, perhaps, mean merely “in their 
hearts” (still less merely “by them”) but “in the Church” as repre- 
sented by the small band of disciples: and xvi. 30 “Jn this we 
believe that thou camest forth from God” may be intended to 
suggest the thought that, after wandering in the dark, the disciples, 
finding that Jesus miraculously knows their thoughts, seem to 
themselves to have emerged into light: “J [the light of | this [thy 
saying|, we believe....” 

(5) °En used locally, én T& razopyAakiw (viii. 20) 

[2333] viil. 20 ‘‘These words he spake zm (év) the Treasury 
teaching in the Temple.” As no authority has been alleged for the 
supposition that the Treasury (yafopvAdxwov) was open to the public}, 
it has been suggested that év must here mean “near.” But no 
authority for this hypothesis is alleged from N.T. Either therefore 
we must suppose that (1) a special part of the Women’s Court, 
opposite the Treasury, was familiarly known as “the Treasury,” 
or else that (2) John has used the expression loosely for some other 
reason. In support of (1), no instance has been alleged. 

[2334] It is true that, according to the LXX of Nehemiah, the 
people were to bring their gifts “¢o the Treasury?,” and this might 
suggest that the public had access to the Treasury. But according 
to Mark, Jesus stood ‘‘ opposite the Treasury” when He taught the 
disciples to judge the widow’s gift not as man sees it, but as God sees 





1 [2333 a] It would have been correct to say (1) ‘‘in the women’s court,” on 
which the Treasury abutted, or (2) ‘‘opposite the Treasure-chests” (called 
Trumpets”) into which offerings were put by people in the women’s court, 
or (3) ‘‘ opposite the Treasury ” (Mk xii. 41) z.e. in that part of the women’s court 
where one could see people “‘ casting their gifts into the Treasury” (Lk. xxi. 1). 
Josephus says (Wars v. 5.2) that a portico ran ‘‘in front of (mpé) the treasure- 
boxes (7&v yafopudakiwy),” and (Azz. xix. 6. 1) that Herod Agrippa suspended a 
golden chain ‘‘up above the Treasury (v7ép 7d yafopuAd«vov) ” 7.¢. presumably on 
the wall of the Treasury abutting on the Court, where it would be visible to those 
in the Court. But none of these facts suggest that people had access to the 
Treasury, and the access is antecedently most improbable. //or. Hed. i. 226 says, 
‘When John saith, ‘Jesus spake these words in the treasury,’ it is all one as if he 
had said, ‘ He spake these words in the court of the women’...”—z.e. in the place 
where the ‘‘ Trumpets” abutted on the women’s court. 

2 [2334a] Nehem. x. 37 ‘‘to the chambers of the house of our God,” eis 
yagopuddxtov olkov Tod Oeov. This might give the impression that the people came 
into the Treasury. 
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it; why then did not John adhere to Mark’s tradition (supposing him 
to have known it) and say, “These things spake Jesus teaching 
opposite the Treasury”? May not the reason be that, from the 
symbolical point of view, the old phrasing was not quite appropriate ? 
John perhaps accepted from the Synoptists the tradition that the 
Treasury was the scene of Christ’s doctrine about judgment con- 
cerning gifts, as judged by man and as judged by God. But he may 
have also adopted a further tradition that His doctrine on that 
occasion included judgment in general (viii. 15 “ye judge after the 
flesh”), since the whole life of man may be regarded as a “ sift” or 
“‘ offering” to God!. From his point of view, then, the Treasury has 





1 [23346] Mt. xxiii. 23,and Lk. xi. 42 protest against the tithing of mint, 
when accompanied by the neglect of ‘‘judgment.” Mt. xii. 7 says, “If ye had 
known what that means, ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice,’ ye would not have 
condemned the guiltless.” Compare the tradition of Micah (vi. 7—8) that “to do 
justly ” is better than offerings of ‘thousands of rams,” and “rivers of oil.” The 
Treasury, the receptacle of God’s offerings, might well seem an appropriate place 
for doctrine about ‘‘ doing justly” or ‘‘ judging righteous judgment.” 

Note also the following uses of év :— 

[2334] "Ev xewpl in iii. 35 mdvra dédwxev ev ry xXeELpl avrod is Hebraic as 
compared with xiii. 3 mdvra @dwxev adr@ els ras xetpas. The second is the more 
emphatic—‘‘ gave him all things [giving them absolutely] into his hands.” But 
indiscriminative writers or translators might use the two indifferently as in Josh. 
X. 30, 32 (b¢s) ‘delivered into the hand of Israel,” Heb. ‘‘ gave, or placed, zz the 
hand,” LXX es xeZpas...els ras xelpas, but A é&v xeupl...els Tas xelpas. Comp. 
Dan. i. 2 Theod. ddwxey év xeupl atrod, LXX mapédwxev...els xetpas avrod. 

[2334@] The interpolation in v. 4 xaréBawev év TH Ko\uuBHOpa is probably 
from a Semitic source. Comp. Judg. ee g kaTrdBnde év (A els) TH mapeuSorp and 
1S. xiv. 21 ‘‘Z#¢o (marg. zz) the camp,’’ Josh. vili. 13 etc. Blass (p. 130) quotes 
Herm. Szm. i. 6 dré\Oys ev ty mode cov, and refers to Clem. Hom. i. 7, xiv. 6, 
and (p. 313) quotes Epict. i. rr. 32 dvépxyn €v ‘Pdéun. But in Clem. Hom.i. 7 &v 
tupl aoBéoTw pipbeloas Tov aléva KohacOjoecAar, the meaning may be ‘‘ punished 
zm fire unquenchable.” In Clem. Hom. xiv. 6 év dddoddry 6punoaca is im- 
mediately described as év d\doddrp yevouévn. The context lays stress on a voyage 
by sea, and suggests that the meaning may be, not “having set out zz (for 7o),” 
but “‘ having found anchorage in (épuéw) a foreign coast.” In Epictet., Schweig. 
says that avépxy covers an erasure, which, he says, may be amépxy. Comp. 
2b. il. 20. 33 dmedOeiy ev Badavelw. This would reduce the two instances in Epict. 
to agreement with Herm. Sz. i. 6, and comp. Steph. 1289 D quoting Mustoxydis 
Anecd. darehOévros év rH marpid, and ‘‘alia non minus barbara schol. g¢orrnrijs 6 
ocuwex@s mapa TH Sidackddw aarepxduevos.” The facts indicate that in vernacular 
Gk, independent of Semitic influence, the use of év was freq. with dmépyec@ae but 
not with other verbs of motion. Epictet. elsewhere uses dvépyouae with eis, and 
also absolutely (but not with év), of ‘‘ going up [to Rome].” ’Asépyouar év seems 
to have meant ‘‘I go and stay in [a place].” But the Fayim Pap. 116, 138 give 
ameNOeiv es 6d (not év, though the writers are illiterate). 
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a typical meaning. It belongs to the Father, and the Son comes to 
visit it in order to inspect the offerings made to His Father. In this 
light—the Son being regarded as Lord of the Treasury—it is more 


appropriate to think of Him as standing “7”” it than “‘ opposite to” 
it, or “looking up” to it. 


(ix) ’*Evémov 


[2335] *“Evwmov occurs only once, xx. 30 (lit.) “ Many and other 
signs therefore on the one hand (oAA& pev ody Kal dAXa? onpeta) did 
Jesus 7x the sight of (évsimwv) the disciples,” and once in the Epistle, 

I Jn iil. 22 “we do the things that are well pleasing in fis sight 
(é. adrod).” Mark and Matthew never use it. Luke uses it twenty- 
two times, the last instance being (xxiv. 43) “he ate in their sight,” 
i.e. “in the sight of” the disciples. This refers to the period after 
Christ’s resurrection: and it is noteworthy that the only Johannine 
instance of the word refers apparently to the same period, and to 
events of the same kind ze. to signs wrought by Jesus “cz the sight 
of” the disciples alone, and not in the sight of the world at large. If 
the “signs” had not been restricted ¢o the “sight” of “the disciples,” 
the phrase (it seems probable) would not have been inserted. 


(x) "El 

(1) ’Eni with Accusative 

[2336] “Emi with accusative, which is frequently found in the 
Synoptists to express “coming up to” or “against” a person, thing, 
or place, is never used thus of literal motion by John except in xix. 


33 éxt & tov “Inootv éAOovres. John uses it however of the Spirit 
(i. 33, 51) “coming down oz” a person, and in vi. 16 “came down 








1 Lk. xxi. 1 dvaBdéwas. 

? [2335 a] This use of ‘‘and” after ‘‘many,” though (Steph.) regular in classical 
prose, is not found elsewhere in N.T. except in Luke iii. 18 moddd pev ody Kal érepa, 
and Acts xxv. 7. Jn xxl. 25 éorw 6é€ kal &ANa moAdd omits ‘‘and.” Both in the 
use of évwmov, and in the insertion of kal, this passage resembles the style of 
Luke. Also wey ofv, which occurs in Jn only here and xix. 24, is extremely 


” 


frequent in the Acts. ’Evdémov, in Lk., in connexion with “ eating,” occurs in 
Lk. xiii. 26, ‘‘we did eat and drink zz thy presence...,” where Mt. vii. 22 has ‘‘ we 
prophesied in thy name....” Justin Mart. Ajgol. 16, Tryph. 76 has ‘‘we did eat 


and drink zz thy mame.” So has Origen repeatedly (Huet ii. 389—g0, 393, 
Cels. ii. 49). Acts x. 41 has (Peter’s speech) cuvedd-yomer x. cuverrlouev adre, 
Ign. Smyrn. 3 ovvédayer [z.e. the Lord] at’rots kal cvvémrievy ws capkixés.... The 
narrative of Jn xxi. 13 describes the disciples as eating in Christ’s presence and 
from His hand, but makes no mention of His eating. 
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on (R.V. unto) the sea.” On the reading in xxi. 4 éory émi, where no 
verb of motion is expressed, see 2307 a. 


(2) ’Eni with Dative 

[2337] *Emé, “close on,” “at,” “by,” in iv. 6 éxt rH wnyy, and in 
v. 2 émi 7H mpoBarinq, Calls for no comment. In the latter, é/—since 
it might be thus used whether the meaning were “by a gate” or “by 
a pool” —throws no light on the disputed ellipsis (2216). 

[2338] In iv. 27 “And upon this (émt rovrw) came his disciples 
and were amazed that he was speaking with a woman,” it has been 
shewn (1673 a) that “amazed” probably conveys a notion of being 
“ shocked” or “scandalized.” “ Upon this,” literally ““on the top of 
this,” is frequent in classical Greek, where éri occurs not only in 
such phrases as ‘evil ov evil,” “one on another,” but also in the 
ordinary meaning of sequence, “on this,” “hereon,” ‘ hereupon.” 
But in N.T. this use of éi rovr»—apart from some verb preparing 
the way for éri—is unique’. Origen has éat rotro: SS has “while 
they [were] speaking”; the Latin versions, “meanwhile,” “ forth- 
with” etc.; Dx*, év. Chrysostom says, “‘ Upon this came His 
disciples’: they came most seasonably when the teaching of the 
Lord had been completed?”—perhaps meaning “Jesus had jus? time 
to utter the words, 7 am He,” whereas the writer of SS (“while they 
were speaking [as above described]”) perhaps means “The woman 
had not time to add a word of question.” Both interpretations 
appear to recognise the exceptional meaning of “pon this” by an 
attempt to paraphrase it. The context supposes that the disciples 
did not hear Christ’s words; else they would have been “amazed” 
at what He said, not at the mere fact that He “spake with a 
woman”: but they came up just in time to prevent the woman from 
saying anything more. 

[2339] In xii. 16 ratra iv ér abté yeypaupéva, D reads repi 
(comp. v. 46 zrepi yap €0d éxeivos éypayev) which would be the usual 
preposition if the meaning were simply “concerning”: but eri “on 
the basis of” (not ¢is, “with a view to”), means that the Scripture was, 





1 The references given by Alford (ad Zoc.) are not to the point, as they have 
verbs (‘‘ rejoice,” ‘‘ console” etc.) in the context and mean ‘‘rejoice az,” ‘‘console 
over” etc. Eph. iv. 26 uy émcdvérw él reproduces a phrase from Deut. xxiv. 15. 

2 [2338a] SPddpa els xaipdy darhvrncav ris ddackadlas dmapricGelons. On 
Origen (ad loc.) émt rotro, note confusion of o and w. Nonnus is strangely confused, 
Xpiords eyed yevdunvs ob devrepos Aros ixdver- OvdE paw jpero Ilérpos dre Opacvs.... 
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by foreknowledge, “based on,” and “adapted to,” the act of Christ 
that fulfilled it. The context is quite different in Lk. xxiii. 38 
érvypady) én’ ait: but probably én, there too, means “suited to the 
case of,” and hence “concerning ”—not “over his head” (506 (i) 4). 


(3) Emi with Genitive 

(a) °Emi tAc eaddccue (vi. 19, xxi. 1) 

[2340] John seldom uses éxé with genitive, for it does not (1882) 
lend itself to metaphor. The only instance of ei with the genitive 
in Christ’s words is in xvii. 4 “I have glorified thee on the earth.” 
But the following passages claim attention :—vi. 19—21 “They 
behold Jesus walking on (? near) the sea (mepuraroivra emt THS 
Gaddoons)...and straightway the boat (lit.) became o (? near) the land 
(cibéws eyévero 1d mhoiov él ris yis) to which they were returning 
(cis qv iafyov),” xxi. 1 “After these things Jesus manifested himself 
again to the disciples om (? wear) the sea (ert ris Oaddcons) of 
Tiberias.” 

[2341] In the latter, there is no intention to represent Jesus as 
walking on the sea, for it is expressly said that “Jesus stood on the 
beach.” Why, then, does not John use the customary” phrase “dy 
(rapa) the sea”? Turning to the Synoptic account of the Walking 
on the Sea*, we find that Matthew curiously differs from Mark and 
John. Matthew has the phrase first with the accusative, “ He came 
toward them walking om (?over) the sea (él rv 6.)”; then with the 
genitive, “seeing him ov the sea (émi rijs 6.) walking.” This change 
of case may be explained as follows, from a desire to clear up an 
early obscurity attaching to the phrase “on the sea,” and to the word 
“ walk.” 

[2342] ‘On the sea” is ambiguous—capable of meaning “ear 
the sea,” as when we say that a city “lies oz the sea”—and more 
ambiguous in Greek than in English. We could not say, of a 
person, “fe stood on the sea,” for “on the edge of the sea.” But 
Greek and Hebrew can say this. Moreover mepiTatety Means as 
a tule “walk about” and not “walk” in the sense of progression. 





1 [2341@] xxi. 4 éorn els (marg. él) rov alyaddv. For the reasons for 


preferring él, see 2307 a. 
2 [2341 46] ‘* Customary,” even where there is no verb of motion, both in LXX 


and in Mk-Mt. Comp. Mk iv. 1 diddoKew 7. Ty 0., vo 2t vw. THY O., Mt. xiii. 1 
éxdOnro 1m. THY. O. 
3 Mk vi. 48—9, Mt. xiv. 25—6, not in Lk. 
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In LXX it is used of “ walking to and fro,” on a roof, or palace wall’, 
and in classical Greek it was so frequently used about the “‘ walking up 
and down” of the philosophic teacher that it gave the name to the 
Peripatetic philosophy. Plutarch says that people use the term 
“walk about” concerning those who “move up and down in the 
porches,” not about those who “ walk (Gadiovras) into the country or 
to see a friend®.” Hence zeperareiv could not well mean “walk 
forward” except in some special context, as where Herodian says 
“He used ¢o travel with them, mostly walking (repuratav), rarely 
in carriage or on horseback’®.” If. therefore Matthew desired to use 
the verb in the sense of “advance,” some change in the context 
might be usefully introduced to suggest this*: Now from the time of 








1 [2342] 2S. xi. 2 1. éml rod Seuaros, Dan. iv. 26 éml rv recxSv (Theod. ét 
7@ vag). Job ix. 8, Ps. civ. 3, describing Jehovah as ‘‘ walking about (wepimarav)” 
on the waters, or on the wings of the wind, are prob. to be expl. in the light of 
Job xli. 23 (24) (LXX) ‘‘he reckoneth the abyss as a portico (els weplraror),” i.e. 
as a place for walking up and down in. Prov. vi. 28 ‘‘ walk about on coals” 
conveys no notion of progressing. The accus. occurs in an erroneous rendering of 
Is. viii. 7 ‘‘ go over all his banks,” repurarjnoe éml wav retxos tuav. 

2 [2342] Plut. Mor. p. 796D rods év rats croats dvakdumrovras wepim@arety 
gpacly...ovxért dé Tovs els dypov 7 mpds Plrov Badifovras. 

3 [2342 c] Steph. quotes Herodian, iv. 7. 11 Ta mAEiord Te avbro’s TUvadevE 
mepirarav, cmaviws dpyatos 4 trou ériBalywr. 

4 [2342] It may be urged that Mark himself distinctly mentions advancing 
in the words ‘‘ cometh (€pxerar) towards them.” This is true, but the context 
indicates varieties of tradition. For (1) Mark adds ‘‘he wished fo (lit.) come past 
them (jOedev mapedOetv avrovs).” (2) Matthew omits this, but has 7\éev instead 
of €pxerar. (3) John also omits this (‘‘ wished to pass by”) but has 70edov in 
quite a different context (‘‘¢hey wished to receive him”). (4) IlapeN@etv, instead 
of ‘‘pass by,” might mean ‘‘ come to [them]” in classical Greek, and might be 
taken by some as having that meaning here. (5) The three words HO@EAON, 
HOeEAEN, and HAOEN might be easily confused. (6) The tradition that Jesus 
“wished to pass by the disciples”—and presumably gave up His wish—is 
fraught with great difficulty. (7) Matthew alone introduces a story about Peter 
here, asking Jesus to bid him ‘‘come” to Him “‘ over the waters (él ra tbara),” 
and then Peter ‘‘ walked over the waters (weprewdtnoev émi Ta dara)” and ‘‘ came 
to Jesus.” Taking all these facts into consideration we appear to be justified in 
inferring that Matthew’s reason for deviating from Mark’s use of the genitive 
(which is also the usage of the LXX) in the first instance in which he speaks 
about the ‘‘ walking,” was, that he desired to emphasize the meaning ‘‘ walking 
onward,” as distinct from ‘‘ walking about.” 

[2342 ¢] Ilepemaréw in N.T. means (r) ‘‘ walk about,” (2) ‘‘ walk in love, faith, 
light etc.” Applied to the lame, or paralysed, it may mean ‘‘ recover the power 
of walking.” When applied to Jesus, it probably means in most cases, as in 
classical Greek, ‘‘ walk about while teaching.” Where Mark describes Jesus as 
(xi. 27) ‘‘ walking about in the Temple,” Matthew has (xxi. 23) ‘‘ came into the 
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Homer and Hesiod, éré with the accusative of Qadaccav, rovrov etc, 
was extremely common in the sense of sailing, advancing etc. over 
the sea or ocean. Consequently, by the slight change of the genitive 





Temple,” and Luke (xx. 1) ‘‘ teaching the people in the Temple and preaching 
the Gosfel” ; and this is probably the real meaning of Mark’s tradition, For 
several authors use the word thus (Steph.) Philostr. p. 21 ‘‘ lecturing to one’s 
audience (repurarobyros és rods axpowuevous),” 7b. 302 “‘lecturing to people that are 
in a state of depression (7. és dvO@pdmous ddiuws éyovras),” Diog. Laert. vii. 109 
“Ask and answer and lecture (rd épwrdv kal dmoxplvecOa kal wepumareiy).” As 
Jewish teachers ‘‘sat” while teaching, repuraréw would not probably be applied 
to Jesus in this sense, except either as a Greek paraphrase, or as referring to 
His ‘‘going from place to place” while preaching the Gospel. 

[2342] Mt. iv. 18 weperardv (Mk i. 16 mapdywr) dé mapa Thy Oddaccay 
ris I’. occurs before the call of Peter. The corresponding narrative in Lk. v. 1 
has éyévero év TG rov dxAov EmixeicOar atTw kal dxovew Tov Néyov To Geod Kal avros 
fw estas rapa riv Nuvny Tevynoapér. If this detail in Lk. is parallel to the 
detail in Mk-Mt., Lk. would seem, as above, to have taken 7. as ‘“‘teach.” In 
Lk.’s sequel, Jesus goes into a boat and (v. 3) “‘sitting down, from (éx) the vessel 
he taught the multitudes.” This resembles an incident, omitted by Luke, but 
recorded by Mark and Matthew before the Parable of the Sower, where the three 
Synoptists relate the gathering of a crowd. Mark and Matthew add :— 


Mk iv. 1 Mt. xiii. 2 
“© so that he himself went into a «¢ so that he himself went into a 
boat and sat zz (év) the sea, and all the boat and sa¢, and all the multitude 
multitude were toward the sea on (or, had taken up its stand on the beach 


on the edge of, émi) the land (én (éml rov alyeadoy torijKer).” 
THs vis)” 

[23427] The facts indicate that there were many traditions about Jesus 
teaching the disciples ‘i the sea” or “‘ by the sea.” It is not at all likely 
that mepiemdrncev éml ris Gaddoons els rods wadyrds originally meant (according 
to the idiom of Philostratus) ‘‘ He discoursed, on the edge of the sea, ¢o the 
disciples” —for the idiom was probably confined to educated writers. But, 
reversely, it is possible that the original and poetical tradition about Jesus 
walking on the sea to the disciples may have been explained by some as meaning 
that He ‘stood on the edge of the sea and discoursed to them,” or else ‘‘ He, in 
the sea, z.e. in a boat on the sea, discoursed to the disciples.” 

[2342 4] In Jn xii. 35 “‘ Walk about (mepuraretre) (R.V.) while (ws) ye have 
the light,” the Syr. (Burk. txt) has “‘ wack in the light” ; and a little later (xii. 36) 
instead of ‘believe in (es) the light,” Chrysostom has “ walk {having regard] to 
(eis) the light.” If ws meant ‘‘ while,” we should have to interpret the former 
passage ‘‘ Be active,” “‘ be doing,” assuming that the “‘ walking about” is in the 
paths of righteousness ; but more probably (2201) &s means ‘‘as » and the sense is 
“Walk according as ye have the light.” 

1 [23422] Steph. quotes abundant instances from Homer and Hesiod of ézt 
with accus. in this sense (‘‘ over the sea”), but none (nor do L. S. and Jelf) from 
later authors. Matthew, however, uses it twice in the story of Peter walking on 
the waters, as well as once in the Synoptic Tradition. And comp. Eurip. Hec. 
446 ém’ oldua, also Hel. 400, [ph. T. 395, 409- It seems a poetic idiom. 
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to the accusative, Matthew suggests that the meaning of the old 
tradition was not “walking about on the edge of the sea,” but 
“walking over the sea [toward the disciples].” In the light of this, 
his readers would naturally interpret the next clause as “having 
beheld him, oz the sea, walking [towards them].” 

[2343] Mark’s narrative suffers from ambiguity. He has the 
same two phrases as Matthew, but with the ambiguous genitive 
in both clauses. John has only one clause, and that contains the 
ambiguous genitive, “They behold Jesus walking on the sea (ért rfjs 
O,)4 , : 
'(2344] The variations may be illustrated by the description 
(LXX) of Israel “encamped dy the [Red] Sea.” The Hebrew 
preposition means literally “upon.” In the first instance, LXX 
renders this literally by éwé with the genitive, but a few verses after- 
wards by zapd with the accusative’, which is the regular rendering 
all through the Bible, rapa @dAacoay being very frequent whereas 
ért Gadrdoons is extremely rare. When the latter occurs in the 
Psalms (R.V.) “‘terrible things dy (Heb. oz) the Red Sea,” the 
Hebrew writer and the Greek translator (who uses ézi with the 
genitive) may be alluding to the passage in Exodus where the 
meaning is “on the edge of the sea’.” 

[2345] It appears, then, that the phrase used twice by Mark, “on 
the sea,” is, both in Hebrew and in Greek, ambiguous. Matthew 
alters it in one case so as to make the meaning clear, “‘ walking over 
the sea.” John retains ‘‘ walking oz the sea.” In view of Matthew’s 
alteration, and of Luke’s omission of the whole story, it is reasonable 
to conclude that there were early divergences of opinion as to the 
meaning of “on the sea” and to regard it as probable that John 





1 [2343.a] Mk vi. 48—9, Mt. xiv. 25—6, Jn vi. 19. Some of the Latin mss. 
distinguish between the two clauses. In Mt., @ has ‘‘ambulans supra mari...supra 
mare ambulantem” (4 om. 2nd clause), ¢ has ‘‘ambulans super mare...in mari 
ambulantem,” / has ‘‘ambulans super mare...supra mare ambulantem,’’ SS has 
‘on the water...on the waves of the sea.” In Mk, SS has ‘‘ walking on the 
water...on the water [and] walking.’ In Mk, @ has “‘ambulans Jesus super 
marem (szc)...ambulantem super mare.” In Mk, D has wr. éml ris Oaddoons twice. 
In Mt., D has two genitives; L has genitive first, accusative second. 

2 [2344] Ex. xiv. 2 él Tijs 0., xiv. g mapa THv 0. “Eat rH @. occurs’in 
Ex. xiv. 16, 21 etc. of Moses “stretching out his hand over the sea.” 

3 [2344 4]' In Ps. cvi. 22, the Syr. and Vulg. have ‘‘ 27 the Red Sea”: Walton 
renders the Targ. ‘‘in,” but the Heb. ‘‘super,” but the preposition, in both, is the 
same as in Ex, xiy. 2 (Heb.). 
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intended “walking oz the sea” to mean something different from 
Matthew’s ‘“‘ walking over the sea”—something more in accordance 
with the usage of Polybius—who describes the Roman soldiers 
as ‘standing om (i.e. on the edge of) the sea’,” and not venturing 
into it in order to attack the Carthaginians—and also in accordance 
with the LXX version of the Deliverance on the Red Sea and the 
allusion to it in the Psalms. And this hypothesis is made all the 
more probable because we thereby interpret the Johannine “oz the 
sea” precisely as we are to interpret the Johannine “oz the land” in 
the same story, and also as we interpret the Johannine “on the sea” 
in the narrative of the manifestation after the Resurrection. In each 
of these three cases ‘‘ 02” means “close to,” “on the edge of.” 

[2346] It has been shewn elsewhere that John’s use of the rare 
(1735 4c) word HOEAON in the context indicates that he was writing 
with allusion to Mark’s H@EAEN. Mark had said that Jesus 
“willed” to pass by the disciples. John says that the disciples 
“ qwilled” to receive Jesus: and then there was a miracle. The boat 
was “immediately on the edge of the shore”! But the difference 
between the Synoptic and the Johannine miracle is this, that in the 
former the Lord comes to the disciples, in the latter He draws the 
disciples to Himself®. See also 2716—7. 





1 Polyb. Bell. Pun. i. 44 éml bé THs Oaddcons eornoay [ol ‘Pwpator] karamremdny- 
pévor Thy TeV Toheulwv ToApar. 

2 (2346 a] John, like Origen, may have regarded the story as typical of the 
Storm of Temptation. The narrative has some points of similarity to that of 
Adam and Eve, when they, after yielding to temptation, heard the voice of ‘‘ the 
Lord God‘ walking (epirarotvros),” and they were afraid. Before they had 
tasted of evil, says Philo (on Gen. iii. 8), they were at rest themselves and 
believed God to be at rest: now, being themselves in commotion, they impute 
motion to*Him. This is not the place to discuss the relation between the two 
Johannine descriptions of Jesus “‘on the edge of the sea (émt rijs Oaddoons)” of 
Tiberias—one before, one after, the Resurrection. But, as regards the former, 
the facts indicate that John found this ambiguous phrase in the Original Greek 
Tradition. Instead of omitting it, or altering it, he desired to set forth what 
appeared to him the true and spiritual traditions containing it. In other words, 
whereas Luke omits, John intervenes and explains. 

[23464] The Acts of John says § 2 (ed. James) “ When He had chosen Peter 
and Andrew, who were brethren, He cometh to me and to my brother James, 
saying, ‘I have need of you: come unto Me.’ And my brother <hearing> that, 
said ‘John, what would this child have that called to us upon the shore?’ (kal 
6 d. pov Totro elmev, “I. 7d rasdlov rodro <7r0> éml Tob alyiadod Kahécay Tuas 
tl Bobderat ;).” 

[2346 ¢] The narrative goes on to say that, when they had ‘brought the ship to 
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(B) °Emi tof ctaypoy (xix. 19) 

ea Jn xix. 19 érl rod oravpod—which is parallel to Lk. XXlil. 
38 én’ aid, R.V. “over him,” but better, perhaps, “concerning him” 
(506 (i) )—requires in itself no grammatical comment, but perhaps 
points to mistranslation of Semitic tradition by one or more of 
the evangelists. 
(xi) Karé 

[2348] Kara, in the Synoptists, is occasionally used of locality, 
both with genitive and with accusative. In John it is never thus 
used. In Mark, it occurs no less than seven times in the phrase Kar” 
idtav, “privately.” John never represents Jesus as doing anything 
“privately” (comp. xviii. 20). This is one explanation of the rarity 
of xard in John as compared with Mark. It is interesting to note 
that one out of two instances with the genitive, and one out of eight 
instances with the accusative, occur in interpolations (viii. 6, v. 4). 
The phrase efs xa” efs is also part of an interpolation (viii. 9). 


(xil) Merd 

(a) Meta ’loyaatoy (ili. 25) 

[2349] Mera with the accusative requires no comment, meaning 
almost always “after,” of time, as in the Synoptists’. 

Mera with the genitive of the person in N.T, regularly means “‘i 


company with,” and frequently “associated with (as a friend),” “on 
the side of.” Except in Revelation, it is not used in N.T. with verbs 





land,” the brothers presently saw Jesus ‘‘helping along with us to seft/e the 
ship (7d mdotov édpdowper).” For this remarkable expression comp. (Steph.) 
Callixenus Athen. 15, p. 204 D édpacOjvat Td Totoy dogadds érl Tov Pardyywr 
(z.e., Steph. viii. 603, on the (1) ‘‘stocks” or (2) ‘‘rollers”), and Constantin. 
Basil. Mac. c. 34, p- 90 él twos dogadots éAmidos éSpacdjvac (metaph.). In 
N.T. also we have ‘‘hope” connected with steadfastness in two metaphors, (1) 
Col. i. 23 TeOewediwuévor kal édpatoe kal wh peraxivoduevor dad ris édrldos..., 
(2) Heb. vi. 18—19 éArldos, Hv ws dyKxupav €xouev. This ‘‘settling the ship” is 
perhaps originally derived from some poetic metaphor. 

1 [2349 a] Merd with accusative occurs (12) in the phrase &. radra (or, Todo) 
(2394), also in iv. 43 mera dé ras dbo Hudpas, xx. 26 ued’ Hudpas dcr. It is foll. by 
other nouns in [v. 4] wera Thy Tapaxyy (interpol.), xiii. 27 wera 7d Wwulor. 

In the historical books of LXX, mera ratra is very common (much more so 
than pera Todro). It occurs (5) in 1 Mac., but not in 2 Mac., 3 Mac., 4 Mac. It 
occurs (3) in t Esdr. but never in Ezr., which has pera roiro twice. Mera 
radra is non-occurrent in Mk and Mt., but it occurs Mk-App. xvi. 12, and in 
Lk. (both speech and narr.), It is very freq. in Rev. (i. 19, iv. 1, 2, vii. 9 etc.). 
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of contention eg. “fight with (i.e. against)',” a use apparently 
confined to Hebraic Greek. In John, when it is used of people 
“talking,” or “murmuring,” or “questioning with one another (jer 
ddAnAwv)’*,” the speakers are all on one side—either the Jews against 
Jesus, or the disciples wishing to question Jesus (not some for, others 
against, Him). And ovvgyretv, Lyryors etc. elsewhere are found with 
mpos Or ovv or dative, but not with pera’. These facts bear on the 
interpretation of iii. 25 (lit.) “There arose therefore a questioning 
Jrom (2 2350) (éx) the disciples of John along with (wera) a Jew about 
purifying, and they came to John and said to him, Rabbi,....” 

[2350] The whole of the context—which turns on the possibility 
of rivalry between the Baptist and Christ, who had come into the 
Baptist’s neighbourhood—suggests that the Jews and some of the 
Baptist’s disciples wished to incite the Baptist to jealousy. If we 
take Cyrnows to mean (as it does in the Acts and Pastoral Epistles) 
a quarrel‘, and a quarrel about some matter that seems to the writer 
unimportant, we can give pera its usual Johannine signification by 
supposing (1) a parenthesis after “quarrel’,” (2) an ellipsis of tuves, 
“some,” after é« (2213—5), (3) wera meaning “allied with”: “There 
arose therefore a quarrel—[some] of the disciples of John [siding] 
with a Jew [or, Jews] about purifying; and they came to John 
and said, Rabbi,...” ze. they tried to rouse him to jealousy of 
Jesus®. Nonnus has épis...’lwdvvao pabyrais “EBpaiov pera pwrds. 


nnn nnn 


1 Rev. ii. 16, xi. 7, xii. 7, xiii. 4 etc. But comp. 1 Cor. vi. 6—7 ddehgos 
pera adedpod xplverat...kpluara éxere we’ éavrGy. Steph. gives no instance. 

2 Jn xi. 56 2deyor, vi. 43 yoyyusere, xvi. 19 SnTetre, all foll. by w. dddAprwv. 

3 Mk viii. 11 dat., ix. 14, 16 mpés, Lk. xxii. 23 mpés, Acts xv. 2 mpéds 
(v. r. ctv), Acts xxv. 19 mpés: Acts vi. 9 dat., ix. 29 mpés. 

4 [23502] Zirnows is not in LXX. In N.T. it occurs elsewhere 6 times. 
It implies strife in Acts xv. 2, 7, foolish discussion and pedantical wrangling in 
1 Tim. vi. 4, 2 Tim. ii. 23, Tit. iii. 9, and prob. in Acts xxv. 20. Znrnua is 
also used in an unfavourable sense in Acts xv. 2, xviii. 15, xxiil. 29 etc. 

5 [23504] Comp. Rev. xii. 7 ‘‘And there was war in heaven—Michael and 
his angels making war with the dragon—and the dragon made war and his 
angels...” 

6 [2350c] The Latin versions have ‘‘Jews” instead of “Jew” and render 
éx as follows :—a and / ‘‘inter,” d “ex,” ¢ “de,” d “a.” They render sera thus :— 
a “fet” (but @ has “‘inter Judaeos et discipulos Johannis”), 6 and e¢ ‘‘cum,” 
f “et,” d@ “ad.” Syr. Burk. has (txt) ‘among the disciples of John with the 
Jews,” but his marg. gives ‘‘of one of the disciples of John with a Jew (or, ‘the 
Jews’) S,” and the Arabic Diatessaron has “ between ove of John’s disciples and 
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(8B) Oi} mer’ aytoy¥ ONTEc (ix. 40) 

[2351] In ix. 4o (lit.) “‘ There heard [some] of the Pharisees these 
things—those that were with him (qxovoavy éx tov ®. tatta of per 
aitod dvtes),” SS has “the Pharisees which were zear him.” This 
rendering, if allowable, would remove a great difficulty ; for the con- 
text represents Christ as severely condemning them, so that “on Azs 
side,” or “his companions’’—the rendering demanded by usage*— 
seems out of place here. But (1) pera is hardly ever used of mere 
proximity, (2) the article would surely have been omitted, since the 
sense would require “some, being casually with him.” Chrysostom. 
paraphrases it as “following him superficially (€ruroAaiws)”: but 
how can the supposition of such an ellipsis be justified? It would 
be more allowable to suppose that, as in ix. 25 rudAds oy means 
“being once blind,” so here of é6vres means “those who once were.” 
But there the context continues “ now I see (apre BAérw),” so that 
the antithesis and the context together make the meaning clear: 
“‘Being [known to everyone as] blind,” or “being [up to this 
moment] blind,” now I see. Here there is.no such context, and no 
satisfactory explanation presents itself. 


(vy) Met& compared with trapa 
[2352] John only once says pévew pera’, the reason being perhaps 





one of the Jews.” These last two renderings necessitate that the ‘wo must be 
described as going ¢ogether to John and saying ‘‘ Rabbi” etc. 

[2350 @] Chrysostom supposes that the ‘‘Jew” was one of Christ’s followers, 
one whom the disciples of John tried ineffectually to persuade. But this view, 
besides not explaining perd, fails to explain why the evangelist here alone uses 
the word ‘‘Jew” instead of ‘‘a disciple of Christ,” the term he elsewhere applies 
(xix. 38) to Joseph of Arimathzea. 

1 [2351 a] Even where Peter is represented as (xviii. 18) ‘‘ along with” the High 
. Priest’s servants (as Judas is ‘‘ along with” the soldiers that arrest Jesus) perd. 
probably suggests blame, ‘“‘making himself thetr companion.” And, with the 
article, the notion of companionship is strengthened. 

2 [23514] Iloré, “‘ once,” occurs in this narrative, a little earlier (ix. 13) ‘‘him 
that was once blind (rév more rupdév).” And the context implies that, whereas 
“the once blind” had been caused to see, so, ‘‘ those who had once seen” —2.e. 
those who, being Pharisees, had once been disciples of the Lord—had been made 
blind. It would therefore make good sense to read of rore yer’ avrod dvres, and 
more might have been dropped owing to its similarity with OTec of which it 
seemed a repetition. But there is no variation in the Mss. except that A places 
’ évres before per’ adrod. 

3 [2352] Jn xi. 54 ‘Sand there he abode with (werd) the disciples” is shewn 
by the following words (‘‘ Now the passover of the Jews was nigh”) to denote 
a brief period. 
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that pera mostly implies companionship, friendly conversation, aid 
etc., for a special occasion, unless the contrary is implied by adding 
“for ever” etc.! When the Paraclete (¢.e. Friend and Helper) is first 
mentioned, it is with era, but qualified by “for ever,” then with zapa, 
“‘at home with,” then with ev, as follows, xiv. 16—17 ‘another 
Paraclete will he give to you that he may be 7” companionship with 
you (ve judy) for ever, even the Spirit of truth, which the world is 
not able to receive, because [the world] doth not behold it or under- 
stand it. Ye understand it because it abides, as zz a home, with you 








(xap’ Spiv péve) and im you it [really] is (kal év viv éoru, v.r. éorar, 
W.AH. txt eoriv).” 

[2353] Here are three stages of revelation. The first is, that the 
new Friend—instead of being the companion of the disciples for 
a few months (like the Lord in the flesh) (wera)—would be’ their 
companion, guide, and prompter, “for ever (eis rov aidva).” The 
second is, that since the companion was the Spirit of Truth and 
the disciples had a spiritual affinity with Truth, they were al- 
ready in sympathy with the Spirit, and it was already (in the eyes of 
the Lord who saw things as they were) at home with them (rapa). 
The third statement is, that the Spirit was indeed essentially “in 
them,” z.e. in their inmost being (ev)*. The mss., except BD, read 
(xiv. 17) €orar “ shall be in you.” But “ye understand it because z¢ 
shall be in you” makes very poor sense. Our Lord has previously 
used the present tense to the disciples (“Ye are”) telling them that 
they are (xv. 3) “pure” by reason of “the Word” that He has, as it 
were, spoken into the hearts of all but Judas. This “word” is 
regarded as being the beginning of the Spirit, which, therefore, He 
now says, “in you [essentially] is.” 

(xiil) Tapa 

(1) Tlapa with Accusative 

[2354] This construction is never used by John. Whereas Mark 
and Matthew have “dy the sea (rapa tv OaAaccav)” with verbs of 





1 [23526] In xii. 7 ‘‘The poor ye have always with you (ued’ budv)” is 
omitted (1688 4) by SS and D. If it were genuine it would be Jn’s only mention 
of rrwyol in Christ’s words. 

2 [2353 a2] In some contexts, év duiv might mean ‘‘among you all ” and not 
“« i you individually.” But the whole passage indicates that the three prepositions 
describe three stages of spiritual help for each one of the disciples individually, 
the Spirit being (1) “‘by his side,” (2) “at home with him,” (3) ‘‘in his heart.” 
Moreover, the Johannine év almost always means ‘‘in,” not “ among.” 
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rest or motion, and Luke twice has “ standing by the lake (éorws, or 
éoréta, rapa tHv Niuvyv)},” John, though he at least once describes 
Jesus as standing by the sea, never uses zapa thus. It has been 
shewn (2340—6) that once at least (and probably twice) he uses éaé 
with the genitive to mean “on the edge of the sea.” 


(2) Tlapdé with Dative 
(a) Tapa with Dative and meré with Genitive, see 2352—3 
(8) Synoptic and Johannine use 


[2355] In the Synoptists, rapa 7G Ged, or To Tarpi, “ with God,” 
or “with the Father,” mostly suggests “in the sight of God,” ‘in the 
estimation of the Father,” not “in His, [so to speak, literal] presence.” 
But in John the sense is local and metaphorical, as in viii. 38 “that 
which I have seen w#th (rapd) the Father,” that is “in the home of 
my Father,” or “by the side of my Father.” It means the spiritual 
region that we call “heaven.” Compare xvii. 5 ‘glorify me...dy thy 
side (rapa oeavrd)...with the glory that I had dy chy side (rapa ooi).” 
In xix. 25 “Now there stood (ioryxeay dé) by the cross (wapa 76 
atavpo) of Jesus his mother...,” there occurs the only instance in 
N.T. where zapa is used with an impersonal dative. It is quoted by 
Chrysostom with wapeoryxévac and the dative. Is it possible that 
“the cross” had already acquired a shade of suggestion of a “sign” 
or military “standard,” so that when Christ’s disciples had abandoned 
Him in the conflict, the women are described as still “standing by 
the cross,” as soldiers “stand by the colours” ? 


(3) Tlapd with Genitive 


[2356] On apa and ex, with eé€pxouar, see 2326—8. Tapa 
Kvpfov occurs in Mark and Matthew as a quotation in connexion 
with the Corner Stone (“This [thing] is from the Lord”) and in 
Luke, in connexion with the Incarnation, just before the Magnificat’. 
In John, zapa with genitive almost always means “from [the bosom, 
or home, or hand, or immediate presence, of]” God’. 





1 Lk. v. 1—2. 

? [2356¢] Mk xii. rr, Mt. xxi. 42 (Ps. cxviii. 23). Lk. i. 45 ora TeXelwors... 
mapa Kvuptov, and also i. 37 obk aduvarijoe: mapa tod Oeod ray phua (alluding to 
Gen. xviii. 14 ‘‘too hard for the Lord,” rapa 7 Oe@ pijua) refer to the Incarnation. 

3 In this sense it occurs about 18 times, in other senses about 7 times. 
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(4) Tapa with Genitive and with Dative interchanged 


[2357] In the following, the dative construction is followed by 
the genitive construction (but D, and most Latin and Syriac versions, 
have assimilated the latter to the former) viii. 38 @ €ya éWpaxa rapa. 
7G Tatpi AaAd* Kat vVpeis odv & nKovoaTe Tapa Tod TaTpOs ToLeEtTe. 
Commenting on this, Origen adduces vi. 45—6 as 6 dxovoas Tapa 
Tov matpos Kai pala EpxeTar Tpds E-e. OvKX Ott TOV TaTépa Ewpakev TLS 
ei pa) 6 dv rapa [tod] Oeod, otros Ewpaxev Tov warépa. But in the latter 
Origen reads ¢ dv rapa 7 warpi instead of 0 dv rapa [rod] Geod1, and 
Chrysostom reads 6 é« rod Geod at least once’. 

[2358] Retaining the text in vi. 45—6, we may explain 6 dy rapa 
[rod] Gcod, like 6 dy eis Tov KoArTov Tod matpos above (2308—9), as 
a combination of rest and motion, suggesting the divine nature of 
the Son on earth, not “set from the side, or home, of God” like 
John the Baptist (i. 6 dreoradpévos wapa) but “ BEING from the 
side of God,” ze. eternally existing and proceeding from God. 
There is a distinction between the believer—who (through the Law 
of Moses and of Nature) “hath heard” voices issuing from the 
Father’s House and “hath understood” their humanising and loving 
tendency—and the Son, in the Father’s House, who “hath seen the 
Father.” 

[2359] In viii. 38, the interpretation of the whole largely depends 
on the interpretation of zoveire as indicative or imperative, on which 
see 2193 foll. On this, too, rests in part the application of rod zarpos 
to God, or to Satan (who is shortly afterwards described as the 
“father” of those whom Jesus is addressing). But in any case there 
is the same contrast as in vi. 45—6 between the distinctness with 
which the Son “sees” the things zz the House of the Father and the 





2 , 


1 [2357 a] Huet ii. 293 A repos ovyxpdpevos kal TQ, Ids 6 axovoas mapa rod 
marpos kal wali Epxerar mpds Me, OVX bre Tov marépa éwpaké Tis, el wa 6 wy apd TO 
marpl obTos éwpaxe Tov marépa, épet dre elol TwWes THY evowmaroupevwy YuxGv mplv els 
yevecw éeiv, peuabnrevmévar mapa 7% marpl, Kal dxodcacae avrod, at tives Kal 
épxovrar mpos Tov owTnpa.... 

2 [2357 4] Chrys. Hira émd-yes: Ovx bre Tov Iarépa ris éspaker el fut) 6 av ék 
rod Ocod* ot Kara Tov Ths alrias Nbyov évTaiOa Todro héywy GANA KaTa TOY TpbTov 
rhs ovctas. “Hrel ef ro0ro éheye, wavres mapa Tov Deod éopev* mov ov TO e&alperov 
rod Tiod kal xexwpiouévov; That is to say, mapd would apply to ‘‘all men,” 
éx to the Eternal Son alone. One may infer from this that o dy mapa, in Chrys., 
a few lines above, when the text is first introduced, is (as often in such cases) 
a corrupt conformation to the received text. Cramer reads éx repeatedly, but 
has a strangely different text, with mdvres yap €x Tod Oeod éomev. 
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‘ 
indistinctness with which men receive promptings from the invisible, 
whether for good or for evil. About the promptings for good Jesus 
said, “everyone that hath heard and understood.” He does not here 
say, “the things that ye have heard and understood.” Perhaps the 
evangelist wishes to suggest that the muttered instigations to evil 
need no such effort to “understand” them as is required by the 
promptings to good. 


(xiv) Ilept 

[2360] Ilep¢ with accusative does not occur in John. On the 
v.r. in xi. 19 Tas wept MdpOav, see 1990. With the genitive, wepi 
occurs in John almost as often as in all the Synoptists together, 
because of the frequency of the Johannine phrases “testify con- 
cerning,” “speak concerning” etc. This makes it almost certain 
that zepé, the reading of A etc. in i, 30 trép ov éy® eto, is 
incorrect ; for there would have been no temptation to alter it. It 
also demonstrates that irép ov, in that passage, cannot mean pre- 
cisely “concerning whom,” for, had that been the meaning, John 
would have written wept. See 2369—71. The frequency of zepi, 
and the existence of ypdpew epi in v. 46, shew that xil. 16 nv ér 


avT® yeypapuéva does not mean quite the same as wepi avrov. See 
2339. 


(xv) TIpé 

(a) Ipod émo¥ (x. 8) 

[2361] In x. 8 “As many as came Jdefore me (mpd éuod) are all 
thieves and robbers,” the difficulty of “before me” has caused its 
omission in several versions and quotations, because the phrase 
might be used against the Prophets and Saints of Israel. Tpo, in 
some contexts, might mean “in preference to”—as in “Thou shalt 
have none other gods Jdefore me',” if rendered into classical Greek. 
But zpo, with é\etv, could hardly mean anything except “in front of ” 
or ‘previously to.” 

[2362] In the second of these two senses, however, the phrase 
will harmonize with the context, if “defore me,” referring to what has 





1 [2361 a] Ex. xx. 3, LXX mdqv éuod, Deut. v. 7, comp. Deut. xxi. 16. In 
Deut. v. 7, LXX has mpd rpocwmrov pov, but AF mdhv éuod. The LXX, so far 
as can. be judged from the instances given by Trommius under seven Hebrew 
headings, never uses mpé to mean ‘‘ preferred to.” 
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just been said (“I am the Good Shepherd”) can mean “before the 
coming of the Good Shepherd in the dawn to open the door of the 
fold and to bring out the flock for pasture.” In contrast with Him, 
the evil shepherds, or hirelings, may be supposed to come prema- 
turely, while it is dark, trying to force their way into the fold in 
order to steal and kill. Possibly zpo éuod may be also intended to 
suggest a notion of “preferring himself to me,” but the fundamental 
meaning is that of time. Only, we are not to suppose that “before 
me” means “before I became incarnate” or that it is limited (as 
Chrysostom seems to suggest) to leaders like Judas and Theudas?, 
It appears to be uttered by Christ in the character of the Good 
Shepherd—whether called the Shepherd of Israel, or the Shepherd of 
the world—and to mean “ As many as have come to the flock, from 
the beginning, not waiting for the Good Shepherd’s time, nor 
associating themselves with Him, but pressing forwards to rule 
mankind by the short methods of constraint.” 


(8) TIpo transposed 


For xil. 1 po &€ ypepwv tod racyxa, see 2288. 


(xvi) IIpés . 
(1) Tlpdc with Accusative, with verb of rest 


[2363] The only Johannine passage that needs comment is i. 1 
“In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with (xpds) God 
(rov Gedv),” where the question is, What is precisely meant by pds? 
An evangelist might have used ovv “together with,” or werd “in 
companionship with,” or zapa (with dat.) “by the side of,” “in the 
household of ”—as, in Proverbs, Wisdom personified, describing her 
close connexion with God, says, “Then [.e. during the Creation] 
I was by His side (wap avrd)*.” But John uses a preposition that is 
(so far as present evidence goes) not used in this connexion by any 





1 [2362.2] Origen says (Huet ii. 41 D) mpd yap ris redeudoews Tod Abyou mdyTa 
pexra 7a &y dvOpwros tre évdeh Kal é\d7H. In his context he mentions the 
“‘quhite horse” in the Apocalypse (xix. 11) with Ps. xxxiii. 17 “‘A orse is deceitful 
for safety” and Ps. xx. 7 ‘“‘Some trust in chariots and some in horses.” The 
passages suggest a contrast between the true Deliverer, or Captain of Salvation, 
and the false Deliverer, between the Warrior and the Brigand. 

2 Prov. viii. 30. 
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Greek classical author, nor in LXX.'’ And this is all the more 
remarkable because apd with dative is used by John to describe 
“abiding with,” spiritually, as well as literally, and this is also used 
in classical Greek, and in the Synoptists, to mean “in the house of,” 
“at home with.” 

[2364] In N.T. mpés twa is frequently employed, to mean, not 
exactly “at home with,” but “in familiar intercourse with,” “close 
contact with,” sometimes hostile, but in any case close, communica- 
tion’. In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians the Apostle says 
that he desires “to be at home 2 converse with the Lord (évdnuetv 
pos Tov K.)” and in any case to be “well pleasing” to Him ; and he 
uses this preposition to describe his “staying 7 converse with” Peter, 
and to express his hope that the youthful Timothy may “be free 
from intimidation in his zz¢ercourse with” the Corinthians’. 

[2365] According to the analogy of Mark’s usage, o Adyos Av 
mpos tov Oedv would mean “the word was in converse with God”: 
and John, in writing the words, might possibly have in mind the two 
passages (2364 a) in Mark’s Gospel where Christ speaks of Himself 
as “having converse with” men, and where, in each case, either 
Matthew or Luke has omitted or altered the preposition. As the 
Logos on earth jv zpos dvOpuirovus, so from the beginning He was 





1 [2363 a] Steph. and Thayer give no instance of elva: mpés twa from classical 
Greek. Wahl’s classical instances bear on ypdgdeoOat, or droypdder@ar, mpéds etc., 
and contain no example with eva: or with a verb of simple rest. Swete 
(Mk xiv. 49) says “‘see W. M., p. 504, and cf. ix. 19, note”; but ix. 19 note 
says simply “‘ ps tuds=ped’ tudv (Mt.), cf. vi. 3”; and vi. 3, commenting on 
ampos fuds, simply says, ‘‘They were settled at Nazareth (wde mpds qty)? — 
presumably a misprint for judas. W. M. p. 504 gives no classical instance exc. 
Demosth. Afat. 579 a (Teubner 892) rots pev é...elvar Tas Sikas mpos Tovs Oec- 
pobéras, z.e. “bring their suits 4o’’—which is not to the point. 

[23634] In 2 Chr. xxviii. 15 ‘“‘they brought them to Jericho...unto their 
brethren,” xaréarnoay avrovs els ’I...mpds Tovs ddeApovs avr&y, motion is implied. 
No instance has been hitherto alleged of elvac rpés rwa in LXX. 

2 [23642] Mk vi. 3, Mt. xiii. 56 (Lk. diff.) ‘‘ they are all zw familiar intercourse 
with us (waca. mpds huds elolv),” Mk ix. 19, Lk. ix. 41 (Mt. xvil. 17 med” dudv) 
<< How long shall I hold converse with you (mpds duds)!” Mk xiv. 49 (Mt. xxvi. 55 
om., Lk. xxii. 53 me0” dur) “I was daily 2 converse with you (mpds duds) in the 
Temple teaching and ye did not seize me.” Comp. Mt. xxvi. 18 (Mk-Lk. diff.) 
mpos «¢ mous Td Idoxa ‘‘I keep the Passover zx thy house.” The context suggests 
a sign, and a secret arrangement, and confidential communication, 

3 [23646] 2 Cor. v. 8, Gal. i. 18, 1 Cor. xvi. 10 dpdBws yévnrar mpds tas. 
Comp. Gal. ii. 5 ‘‘that the truth of the Gospel might adzde in converse with you 
(Stapelvy mpos tuas).” 
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mpos tov Gedv, and the twofold application of the phrase ‘“‘in converse 
with” prepares the way for the thought of a Mediator. Moreover, 
this preposition, being regularly used with many verbs of speaking’, 
might seem appropriate to the definition of the Word. 

[2366] But would an educated Greek at once understand jv mpés 
tov Oeov in this sense? In Mark, the context shews the meaning of 
elvac zpos, but it is not shewn thus at the beginning of the Fourth 
Gospel: and zpos with the accusative, in classical Greek, means 
“having regard to,” as in pds tatra “ having regard to these things,” 
one of the commonest phrases in the language. Hence zpos tov 
Oedv might be taken by Greek readers to mean “having regard to 
God.” And this would agree with abundant instances of {jv mpos 
twa, in classical Greek, meaning “ ¢o ive in absolute devotion to 
anyone,” as where Demosthenes describes patriots as “living wth 
constant regard to (pos) their country’.” This sense, too, suits the 
whole of the Fourth Gospel, which describes the Son as doing 
nothing except that which He sees the Father doing, so that the 
Logos is regarded as always, so to speak, [“looking] soward,” or 
“having regard to,’ God. Probably John combines this spiritual 
meaning (“devoted to”) with the more local meaning (“in converse 
with ”) and, in his own mind, the former is predominant’. 





1 [2365 a] Not however so freq. in Jn asin Lk. Aéyew and elmetv mpés in Jn 
occur only thrice of Christ’s words, but more freq. as to the words of others. 

2 [2366 a] Aristot. Rhet. i. g. 4 éhevOepou yap 7d wh mpds GArov Shy, Plut. Mor. 
471 B émel mpos érépous 7 mpds avrods cifloueba fjv, Demosth. 411. 33 To%s é 
mpos buds (aow (comp. 20. 361. 4 mpos Todrov mdvr éoxémovv), Lucian iii. 312 
mpos povov'ce (a. It is frequent in Aristotle. 

3 [2366 4] Ilpés twa with verbs of speaking—which is prob. non-existent in 
Mk-Mt. except in mpds dddjdous or éavro’s—is fairly frequent in Jn, but not 
nearly so frequent as in Lk. Jn seldom has it of words addressed by Jesus to 
others (iv. 48 ‘‘Except ye see signs...,” vi. 5 ‘‘Whence are we to buy loaves?” 
viii. 31 ‘If ye abide in my word...,” addressed to those who are soon afterwards 
called the children of the devil), but more frequently of words addressed to Jesus 
(ii. 3, iii. 4, iv. 15, 49 etc.). In Lk. it is so freq. as to occur six times in the 
first chapter. In LXX, mpdés twa in 1 Kings xii. 5, 7, 10, xxii. 18 etc. corresponds 
to rwi in 2 Chr. x. 5, 7, 10, xvili. 17 etc. 

[2366c] In Mk xii. 12, pds avrovs elev means “with reference to (or, against) 
them.” In Mk x. 26, W.H. read Néyorres mpds aidrév without altern. following 
BCX, and this would mean ‘‘to Jesus.” But the text varies greatly. SS omits 
“saying” and has ‘‘in themselves,” and AD and the Latin vss. have mpos éavrovs. 
There does not appear any reason why mpds adrév, had it been in Mk, should 
have been altered to mpos éavrovs. But if the € in éavrovs were dropped in 
some MSS. after the c in pés, or if éavrov’s were spelt avrovs, it would be 
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(2) Tipdc repeated after verb of motion 


[2367] In xx. 2 “She runneth therefore and cometh unto (xpos) 
Simon Peter and unto (pcs) the other disciple whom Jesus loved 
and saith to them...” why is zpés repeated? The repetition would 
certainly indicate a desire to distinguish in a marked manner between 
the two, if zpés had been repeated in a brief phrase like wpos &. 
kal mpos “Iwavnv. Perhaps here it means simply that the two were not 
living in the same house, and Mary is to be supposed as being 
accompanied by Peter to the house of the other disciple. No other 
instance quite like this is given by-Winer-Moulton (p. 522, Part ili.. 
sect. 1. 7. a). Elsewhere prepositions are repeated to give dis- 
tinctness and weight to separated clauses as in Jn xvi. 8 (and, 
without kad, in Eph. vi. 12). 

(3) TIpdc with Dative 

[2368] This occurs four times in John (Mk (1), Mt. (0), Lk. (1)*) 
always meaning “at,” “close to,” xvill. 16 “Peter was standing a7 
the door,” xx. 11 “Mary was standing a¢ the tomb outside,” xx. 12 
“two angels sitting one af the head and one af the feet.” IIpds, 
“near,” with dative of person, occurs in Sophocles (Ant. 1189, Oed. 
Col. 1268) (comp. Aesch. Suppl. 242) and might conceivably have 
been used (pds 76 e@) in i. 1 if John had meant merely “near* = 


(xvii) ‘Ymép (see also 2718—22) 

[2369] “Yzeép with accusative occurs as V.r. for (xii. 43) q7rep, see 
2092. ‘Yzrép with genitive occurs 13 times in John, more than twice the 
number of instances in all the Synoptists. In almost all the Johannine 
instances it refers to the death of one for the many*. But in the 





comparatively intelligible that abrovs (read as avrovs) should be changed to avrép : 
and atrév might be thought by the scribe of B to agree better with Mt.-Lk. and 
with the context, which describes Jesus as answering what is said by the disciples. 
W.H. reject B’s reading of éavr. for adr. in Mk viii. 37 and xi. 8, and place 
it in the margin in xi. 7. On the whole, in Mk x. 26, éavro’s seems more 
probable than avrév. 

1 Mk v. 11 fy 58 exe? mpds TO dpe, Lk. xix. 37 eyylfovros 5€ adrod On pos 
TH KataBdoer T. dpous Tav ’Ehawwr. 

2 [2368.2] I\nolor, ‘‘near,” deserves mention as a preposition peculiar to Jn in 
iv. 5 tAnolov Tod xwplov, R.V. ‘near zo the parcel of ground.” T\nolov, “near,” 
occurs nowhere else in N.T., nor does Steph. quote it freq. except with genitive of 
person (but see Aesch. Prom. 364). Jn may have been influenced by LX X where 
it occurs (Tromm.) 10 times, once (Josh. viii, 33) in connexion with Gerizim, 
called in John (iv. 20—2r) ‘‘this mountain.” 

3 Jn xvii. 19 brép adrdy dyidfw éuavrév refers also to mediation. 
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following it is rendered by R.V. (as well as A.V.) “of”: i. 30 “This 
is he of whom (érép ob) I said, After me cometh a man which is 
become (A.V. “is preferred”) before me....” 

[2370] Against this rendering is the fact that (2360) zepi is the 
regular Johannine preposition in the phrase “speak of” meaning 
“speak about.” ‘Yzép, it is true, is used by some authors in a sense 
closely resembling that of epi, as we might use “on” (“ow this 
subject the writer urges etc.” often with a notion of advocacy): but 
in such cases the context—referring generally to a thing, not to 
a person—ought to be such as to make the meaning clear’. Here 
the context suggests “in behalf of.” For the Baptist is speaking as 
a messenger or ambassador of the Messiah, and he might have used 
the words of St Paul “We are ambassadors in behalf of Christ?.” 

[2371] Ammonius’, among other explanations, suggests that avyp is 
here applied to Christ by John the Baptist in the sense of vupdios, 
“bridegroom,” and it is an undoubted fact that in the Fourth Gospel 
the singular of dvjp is always capable of this sense*: and the Baptist 
is introduced later on in this Gospel as calling Christ the “ bride- 
groom” and himself the ‘“‘bridegroom’s friend’.” This suggests 
a new way in which we may interpret trép in accordance with its 
legitimate meaning: “This is he zx behalf of whom [coming as the 
bridegroom’s friend in behalf of the bridegroom| I said, After me 
cometh a man....” It would be too much to substitute “husband” 
for “man”: but a play upon the word, suggesting the former, may 
very well be intended. In the first statement of the Baptist’s evi- 
dence the word “man” did not occur (i. 15) “This was he (lit.) that 
(1927) I said (obros jv dv etrov), He that cometh after me....” The 
insertion of the word avzjp is therefore all the more remarkable here: 
and so is the insertion of trép. We may suppose that in the first 
moment of discovery the Baptist simply announces a superior. 
After an interval he is able to define the superiority: “He is the 





1 [2370a] E.g. in Xen. Cyrop. vii. 15. 17 Abradates has been, in effect, 
pleading in behalf of the flanks of the army that they will be exposed while he 
himself will be so safe that he is almost ashamed to take the position assigned to 
him. Cyrus replies, ‘‘Well, if your part [of the army] is right, be not alarmed 
for them (ei ra mapa ool kads exer Odpper brép éxelywv).” See 2719 a. 

2a Core Ve 20. 3 Cramer ad Joc. 

4 [2371 a] In iv. 16, 17, 18 the context shews that it must mean ‘‘ husband.” 
In i. 13 o¥6é éx Oedjparos dvdpos, the use of dv7jp instead of dvO@pwios may indicate 
“‘ husband,” the meaning being ‘‘ not by mortal begetting.” See 2722 c, 

5 Jn iii. 29. 
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avyp, the lord, the husband of Israel. I came and spoke in his be- 
half, preparing the way for him as the bridegroom*.” See 2718—22. 


(xviii) ‘Yro and iroKxarw 
(1) ‘Yr with Accusative 


[2372] ‘Yxé with accusative occurs only in i. 48 “Before Philip 
called thee being under the fig-tree 1 saw thee (xpd tod oe Pihurmov 
pwvicar ovra urd tHV ovKAV edov oe).” This should be compared 
with the following, which contains the only instance of vrokarw 
in John, i. 50 “Because I said to thee that I saw thee underneath’ 
the fis-tree (dru «idov oe Uroxatw THs ovKys) thou believest!” Here 
a phrase with v6 and accusative is quoted with vroxarw and genitive. 
Perhaps the more emphatic form vroxérw, “under cover of,” em- 
phasizes the notion of secrecy: “Because I said to thee that I saw 
thee under cover of a fig-tree [as if that were, in thine eyes, so very 
marvellous].” The same substitution is found in Luke’s, as compared 
with Mark’s, description of the suppressed light. Mark has “ander the 
bed,” but Luke “under cover of a bed,” or “thrust down under 
a bed?.” 





1 [23714] For taép with personal object and verb of speaking, comp. Xen. 
Cyrop. iii. 3. 14 émel ofv od owas yw AéEw Kal bwep cod Kal drép Hudry, Polyb. 
xxi. 14. 9 Tadra...dmepivaro brép mavrds Tod cuvedpiov, xxviii. 16. 4 brép 7s 
[mpecBelas] érove’ro Tov xpnuatiomov Kal Tovs Néyous. 

2 [2372 a] Mk iv. 21 bd Thy KAlyny, Lk. viii. 16 broxdtw KXys. In LXX, 
(r) ‘under the tree, oak, pomegranate etc.” is regularly dé weth accusative, but (2) 
‘‘under every green tree,” referring to idolatry, is regularly troxdrw (in Is. lvii. 5, 
where LXX has t6, Aq. and the rest have troxdtw) with genitive. By so 
allusive a writer as Jn this distinction might be utilised here if the intention was 
to indicate in the second phrase (iaoxdrw) that Nathanael was passing through 
some spiritual crisis and perhaps wrestling with the solicitations of evil thoughts 
just before Philip called him. 

[2372 5] There is ambiguity in the first words, rpd rod...cvxjv. The caller 
might be Nathanael or Philip, and either Philip or Nathanael might be under the 
fig-tree. We have to infer the meaning from the context. And, even when 
elddv ce is added, there is still ambiguity. “Ovra may agree with (1) the preceding 
or (2) the following ce: and the meaning may be (1) ‘‘[Long, or just] before 
Philip called thee at the moment when thou wast under the fig-tree—I saw thee,” 
(2) ‘‘[Just] before Philip called thee—I saw thee in that moment when thou wast 
under the fig-tree.” ‘ 

[2372] Chrysostom has a long and not very clear commentary, in the course 
of which he seems to assert that Christ had seen Nathanael not only ‘‘zs¢ before 
(rply 7) pwvjoa)” the calling but also “ defore this (pd tobrov)”: only the time 
had not come to say this. And yet Chrysostom previously says ‘‘But Jesus 
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(2) ‘Yno with Genitive 


[2373] ‘Yxo with the genitive is avoided by John (1885) as he 
prefers to speak of an agent performing an action rather than of an 
act performed by (vd) an agent. It occurs only in xiv. 21 6 €xwv Tas 
évroAds pov K. Typav avras éxeivds éotw 6 ayamdv pe: O de ayaTav me 
dyarnOyoera: td t. waTpos pov, where perhaps the writer desires to 
repeat precisely the words 6 dyarav pe so that they may constitute 
the two middle terms of the sentence (2544.2). Perhaps the frequency 
of the nominatives 6 dyardv and 6 pi dyardv in the Epistle (1 Jn il. 
10, iii, 10, 14, iv. 7 etc.) may partly explain the shape of the sentence 
here. Had the verb been tyudw we should have expected édv tus eye 
Tia Tysnoe adtov 6 aTyp Similarly to Kil. 20. 


PRONOUNS 


]. DEMONSTATIVE 
(i) Avrés (see also 2723—7) 


[2374] Adrds (nom. sing.), in Luke’, sometimes means “he” (un- 
emphatic); but John uses it always to mean “himself,” sometimes in 
a context mentioning other persons (‘‘/imse/f (ards) and his mother,” 
“himself and his household®”) but more often without such context 
to mean “of his own knowledge, or motion,” “unaided,” “un- 
prompted,” e.g. ii. 24—5 “ But Jesus [of | himself (a. 5é°1.) would not 
trust himself to them because he understood [of] /Aimself (81a 16 
avrov ywwoxeww) all men...for he knew [of | Aimself (avrds yap eyvo- 





answered‘as God. For indeed He said I have known thee from the beginning... 
and ‘But now (ze. just now) did I see thee in the fig-tree (Kal yap elev, dre 
AvwO& ce otda...xal, Nov elddv oe ev TH gukq...)” Probably kal yap elev means 
“For indeed He sadd [in effect)” ic. He meant. And Chrysostom perhaps 
implies that the words of Jesus contained both of the meanings above mentioned, 
though the time had not yet come when the former (‘‘long before”) could be 
clearly expressed. It will be noted that he paraphrases ‘‘ under the fig-tree” 
as ‘‘in [the covert of | the fig-tree.” 

1 [2374a] Comp. Lk. xix. 2 kal lod avnp dvouare Lax. kat abros qv dpxerehdyns 
with Judg. xvii. 7 Kal éyev70n veavlas...kat avros Aevelrns, a literal rendering of 
the Heb. “‘and he [was] a Levite,” and see Lk. iv. 14—15, viii. r etc. In Lk., 
this use is probably Hebraic. 

2 [23746] Jnii. 12, iv. 2,12, 53, Xvill. I (R.V.) “he entered himself (a.) and 
his disciples,” (A.V.) ‘‘ Ze entered and his disciples.” 
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oxev) what was in man!,” vi. 6 “ For he himself (4. yap) knew [z.e. he 
knew of himself, although he asked a question]...” 

[2375] So in vi. 15 “Jesus withdrew again into the mountain 
himself alone,’ avrds povos is in contrast with the multitude that 
wished to seize Him, and perhaps it does not merely mean “ by 
himself alone.” Several authorities omit atrdés. Perhaps it has a 
mystical emphasis (2724—6). The same phrase, avrés povos, is applied 
to the grain of seed that will not die, xii. 24, A.V. “It abideth alone,” 
but R.V. “it abideth dy ztsedf alone.” It would be well to use the 
emphatic pronoun elsewhere, ¢g. vil. 10 ‘Then he Azmse/f also went , 
up [following his brethren].” In v. 20 ‘The Father loveth the Son 
and sheweth him all things that e Azmsedf doeth,” R.V. has “ himself,” 
but does not have it in xii. 49 “The Father that sent me hath Azmself 
given me commandment (6 réupas pe maryp avtos por évroAjv 
déduxev).” In the latter, avrds is not quite the same as éketvos, “ He 
and no other”; it is rather, “He in His own person,” or “ He in 
His own character of Father’.” 

[2376] Avrovs (accus. pl. masc.) occurs very frequently in the 
Synoptic narrative, to denote disciples, multitudes, Pharisees etc., in 
relation to Jesus, describing how Jesus “taught s¢hem,” “healed 
them,” “called them,” “sent them,” “questioned them” etc. In John 
it occurs ¢hus only four times® (excluding one instance in an inter- 
polated passage‘). On the other hand it occurs nine times in Christ’s 
Last Prayer referring to the disciples, when He is praying to the 
Father concerning “ them’®.” 





1 [2374c] A.V. omits ‘self’ in each of the three cases, R.V. in every case 
but the third. The threefold repetition of airés is remarkable. In reality it 
does not mean ‘“‘Jesus, by himself ”—for Jesus repeatedly declared that He does 
nothing ‘‘from, or by, himself” —but Jesus being one with the Father or with 
the Spirit. Comp. the threefold repetition of rafra in 2396—7, . 

2 [2375 a] In xii. 49 R.V. has ‘‘The Father which sent me, he hath given me....” 
In vil, 4 oddels ydp Te ev kpumT@ move? Kal fnret “adrds! év wappyoia evar, the txt, if 
correct, means ‘‘himself in opposition to his work.” W.H. marg. has airé, with 
BD d@; but (1) c might be dropped before €, (2) although Syr. Cur. omits avrés, 
SS inserts it, (3) ¢77@ with accus. and inf. is not found in N.T. See 2727. 

® Disciples in i. 38, vi. 17, xiii, 1, soldiers in xviii, 7. 

Savio , 

> [2376 a] xvii.6—23. The nom. pl. adrol is used (perh. in a more personal 
and emotional sense than éxetvo) in Christ’s Prayer for the disciples, xvii. 19 
*‘that they may be also ¢hemselves hallowed,” xvii. 21 ‘that they may be also 
themselves in us.” In xvii. 8 kat adrot @\aBov, there is perh. a notion of spon- 
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[2377] In xviii. rx 76 roryprov...ov pu wiw avro, there is probably 
a combination of two constructions (1) “that very cup (avro 7. 7.),” 
z.e. the cup just as the Father presents it, and (2) the repetition of 
avrTo (more usually éxetvo) to emphasize the object. In xx, 2—15, 
after Mary has said “They have taken the Lord out of the tomb,” 
the two disciples run thither, and one of them happens to be indicated 
by a pronoun (xx. 6 “Simon Peter following 42m”): but the narrative 
proceeds to describe how Peter (xx. 7) “entered into the tomb, and 
beholdeth...the napkin, which had [before] been upon /zs head,” 
where “his,” of course, means ‘the Lord’s”—very naturally and 
dramatically since “the Lord” is in the mind of the evangelist and 
is assumed by him to be in the minds of sympathetic readers: and 
similarly Mary addressing, for the first time (as she supposes), the 
“gardener,” says “Sir, if thou hast conveyed zm away,” although 
the “gardener” has merely said, ‘“ Whom seekest thou*?” 

[2378] The meaning of avrod is disputed in the following, vill. 44 
“ He (éxelvos) was a murderer from the beginning and stood (éornxev) 
not in the truth because there is no truth in him. Whenever he is 
speaking that which is false (r5 Weddos) he speaketh out of his own 
(éx tay iSiwv) (2728) ; because he is a false speaker (evorns) and the 
father of if (avrod).” Here “of it” probably means “of that which is 
false.” Falsehood is regarded as being slanderous, ze. diabolic, or 
Satanic. Whenever Satan utters that which is false he speaks “out 
of the abundance of his heart,” “out of his inmost nature”; but it is 
also suggested (by “your father” in the context) that, when the 
Slanderer causes men to slander, he speaks out of them as “his 
family” —idiev being either masculine or neuter, For Origen’s and 
Chrysostom’s views see 2728. R.V. has “speaketh of his own”— 
which, if “of” is meant for “from” (as in “give of,” “take of”), is 
probably not English (2728 4), or only the English of scholars. 





taneousness, “‘and they of ¢hemselves received the words I gave them.” (In 
xvii. 11 avdrof (v. xr. odro), if genuine, is antithetical to the following éyw.) 

1 [2377.a] Winer-Moulton p. 184, after quoting Jn xviii. 11, says “The 
pronoun is used for emphasis: so also in Mt. vi. 4, 1 Pet. v. 10 (Acts ii. 23), 
Rey. xxi. 6.” But W.H, reject adrés in Mt. vi. 4, Rev. xxi. 6, not even giving 
it in the margin. In 1 Pet. v. 10 atrds karaprioe probably implies the willingness 
of the Father to strengthen those who resist temptation (not ‘‘//e [as distinct 
from others]”). In such a solemn utterance as xviii. r1, it is hardly possible that 
avré should be ‘‘ pleonastic.” 

2 On avrod, as distinct from éavrod or tévos, used possessively, see 1720 a—z, 
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[2379] Some have suggested that adrod above (vill. 44) refers to 
mus “anyone,” implied as the subject of Aad, “ Whenever anyone 
speaks...he is a liar, and so is his father,” i.e. so is the devil. But 
(1) the alleged instances of the omitted ms are quite different from 
the context here’. (2) Such an end to a sentence as xai 6 warijp 
avrov, leaving the reader to supply “is the same,” or “likewise a liar,” 
is quite unparalleled in this Gospel. (3) Where the subject is 
omitted, it would not be permissible (except in very special cases, 
such as Mt. xix. 3 éeorw [tui], “a man may”) to use a pronoun 
referring back to the non-existent subject. 

[2380] In xi. 45—6 “ Many therefore of the Jews, [by ‘many’ I 
mean] those that had come (oi é\@6rtes) to Mary...believed in him: but 
some of them (rwes 8é e€ aitadv) went away to the Pharisees and told 
them...,” the pronoun “ ¢hem”.may mean either “the Jews” or that 
section of the Jews which “had come to Mary.” For a discussion of 
this see 1941 foll. Itis not likely that those who “told the Pharisees ” 
told them from good will to Jesus, desiring to glorify the latter: for, 
had that been the meaning, the writer would probably have used 
“and,” or “therefore,” instead of “ but” (“‘du¢ some of them went*”). 





1 [2379 @] Of the instances alleged by Winer-Moulton p. 736 n. 3, Job xxviii. 3 
has ‘‘ man” supplied in R.V. but ‘‘He” (z.e. God) in A.V.; both R.V. and A.V. 
agree in supplying ‘“‘God” in the context (xxvii. 22), and its poetic character 
makes it of little use as a parallel to Jn. In 2 S. xvi. 23, dv tpdmov érepwricy is 
a literal rendering of Hebrew, ‘‘as though [one] were to take counsel,” and has 
little bearing on independent Greek. In Mt. xix. 3, 7wc may be easily supplied 
after éeorw, ‘‘[one] is permitted,” and the parall. Mk x. 2 has dvdpl. In 
1 Thess. iv. 9, the substantival infinitive in od ypelay éxere ypdpew duly is very 
doubtful, having regard to (r) elyouev in B, exouey in other good authorities, 
ypaderOar in some authorities, and to (2) the likelihood of conformity to 1 Thess. 
v. 1 od xpelav exere tuiv ypddecOar. In any case it supplies no parallel to \adq in 
Jn viii. 44. 

[2379 6] Winer himself does not recognise the omission of the indefinite 71s 
in any instance except where the subject can be supplied by the reader from his 
own knowledge or reading, or where it means ‘‘God,” ‘‘ Scripture,” ‘‘ the sacred 
writer” etc.: and, though it is frequent in LXX (as literal transl. of Hebrew, 
e.g. Ezr. iv. 15 “‘that [one] may search” émicxéWyrat, but 1 Esdr. ii. 18 érirxepO7) 
it requires more support than is alleged by Winer-Moulton before it can be 
recognised in any book of N.T., and especially in John, who had other ways 
of expressing himself (é4v 71s Nay, 6 NaAGy etc.), so that antecedently he would 
not be likely to use such an ellipsis even if the other evangelists used it. 

2 [2380a] It may be said that the impotent man cured by Jesus gave 
information similarly (v. 15) to the Jews. But we are not told that he ‘‘ believed 
in Jesus”; and it is quite possible that the evangelist regarded him as ungrateful 
and unbelieving—a contrast to the blind man, of whom it is expressly said 
that (ix. 36—8) he ‘“‘worshipped,” after expressing ‘“ belief.” 
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It is difficult to explain how some of those who “believed in” Jesus 
could (apparently) act against Him. Possibly, it is one of the 
instances of John’s manner of stating a fact, first, loosely and (strictly 
speaking) even inaccurately, and then correcting the statement 
(1925). If so, the meaning may be ‘those that had come to 
Mary [as a whole or, almost without exception]...believed...but 
some [few] of them [did not believe, but] went away to the 


Pharisees...” For 8 =airds or éxetvos, see below’. 


(ii) “Exetvos (see also 2729—382) 


[2381] This pronoun is used frequently by all the evangelists as 
an adjective, especially in temporal phrases such’as ‘‘in those days,” 
“from that hour” etc., and all the Synoptists have it in the phrase 
“woe unto that man (76 dvOpurw éxeivw)’.” But the singular, as a 
personal pronoun, is almost confined to John*. He uses it some- 
times, without much apparent emphasis, in narrating a dialogue (“he 
answered,” ‘Ae saith”) to mean “he, on his side, replied, said, 
denied etc.*” 

[2382] Outside dialogue, when John uses éketyos in his own 
words, or in the words of others reported in the first person, it 
generally has considerable emphasis as in i. 8 “ He was not the 
Light” (ze. do not suppose that Ze, the Baptist, was the Light), 
i. 18 “The only begotten...e [and no other] hath declared,” i. 33 
“ He that sent me...he [and no other] said to me,” ii. 21 “[The Jews 
took the words literally] but Ze was speaking about...°.” It is often 
used by the Son concerning the Father, v. 19 “‘ Whatsoever things Ze 
doeth” and similarly in v. 38, vi. 29, viii. 42. The Samaritan 
woman also uses it about the Messiah, iv. 25 “when Ze (emph.) (é.) 





1 [2380 2] In v. 11 ds 5€ darexplOm adrots, AB alone retain ds d€, which is omitted 
or changed to 6 dé by other authorities. “Os dé is prob. more emphatic than 6 6é 
and less emphatic than avrés 6¢ (which, in Jn, would mean “‘ he [of] himself said”’). 
“Qs, in this sense, occurs in N.T. elsewhere only in Mk xv. 23 és dé ov« é\aBev 
(where NB and 33 almost alone preserve és). It is one of several curious 
characteristics common to Mk and Jn. Steph. gives abundant instances of kat ds 
in Plato and Xen., but none of és 5é. But comp. Job xxii. 18 ds dé évédnoev, 
where és represents the Heb. pron. ‘“‘he” and is emphatic, Aq. and Theod. have 
cal abrés (A ore ye), Tob. v. 13 ds dé elev, "Eyam Afaplas (NS Kal elmev atrw). “Os 
pev,..6s dé does not occur in Jn. 2 Mk xiv. 21, Mt. xxvi. 24, Lk. xxii. 22. 

’ Lk. xviii. 14 has wap’ éxeivov, Mk-App. xvi. 10 has éxelv7. 

4 Jn ix. 11, 25, 36 (?), xviii. 17, 21. 

5 Comp. the pl. in x. 6 ‘‘But they (é. 6¢) did not know,” xi. 13 “‘But they 
thought....” 
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cometh, he (unemph.) will tell us all things.” In the Epistle, it is 
the pronoun used to denote Christ, as being the Person always before 
the writer’s mind as his example. “Exeivos is used thus six times 
there, and in no other sense’. 

[2383] In John, éxetvos?, when preceded by xai, is generally 
combined with it in the form kdxetvos. The following is exceptional, 
xix. 35 ‘‘And he that hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness 
is true (aA, airod éoriv 4 paptupia) and he (kat éxeivos*) knoweth that 
he (unemph.) saith true (ofdev dre dAnOy Ayer), in order that ye also 
may believe.” Here éxeivos might theoretically be a mere emphatic 
substitute for the preceding atirés. Then the meaning would be 
simply, “he that hath seen is quite certain that he himself is speaking 
the truth.” But this does not make very impressive sense, whereas 
the occasion demands something not only impressive but uniquely 
impressive. Moreover it seems to demand a combination of more 
witnesses than one, as in the Gospel, where (vill. 17) “the testimony 
of two men” is mentioned, or in the Epistle, where (1 Jn v. 8) 
‘“‘three” witnesses are mentioned in connexion with “the water,” 
“the blood,” and “the spirit.” 

[2384] The passage may perhaps in some respects be illustrated 
by v. 32 “Another ts he that witnesseth concerning me and I 
know that the witness..is true,” where, though Chrysostom supposes 
Jesus to mean the Baptist, He probably means (2730) the Father, 
who “ witnesseth” to the Son by the works that He (v. 36) “hath 
given” to the Son to accomplish. St Paul appeals sometimes to the 
testimony, as it were, or presence, of God or Christ*; and, on one 
occasion, not long after the words “the God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ...knoweth that I lie not,” he passes to “visions and 
revelations of the Lord®.” So here, we appear to have a solemn 
appeal on the part of the evangelist touching the truth of a statement 
that he obviously regards as symbolical of a profound mystery not 
apparent to the soldiers at the crucifixion but revealed to him. To 
whom should he appeal except to the Lord Himself from whose side 








1 y Jn ii. 6 (see Westc.), iii. 3, 5, 7, 16, iv. 17, The fem. occurs in v. 16, the 
neut. never. Comp. 2 Pet. i. 16 éwémrat...7As éxelvov meyaderdrnros. 

? [2383 @] Perhaps the only exception in Jn, besides the one above discussed, is 
v. 39 ‘‘ Ye search the Scriptures, and they are they (kal éxe@val eiow) that testify 
concerning me.” 

3 Alford reads xdketvyos with &. 

* Rom. ix, 1, Gal. 1, 20, 2 Cor. x1, r6—-11 5 9 Cor. xi. 31 fol, 
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(as he declares) there flowed forth “blood and water”? But, if so, 
we have seen from the Epistle (2382) that the evangelist might 
naturally speak of the Lord as ékeivos, when recording His testimony 
to the truth of a tradition revealed to ‘him that had seen it,” whether 
in a vision or otherwise, “And he that hath seen hath borne witness, 
and his witness is true, and He knoweth that he saith true, that ye 
also may believe.” For a parallel from Barnabas, see 2731. 

[2385] Chrysostom has the following comment on vii. 11 7od 
éoriv éxetvos; “By reason of their great hatred and rancour they 
would not even call Him by His name’*.” The same pronoun that 
might mean, in the mouths of admirers, “¢hat [great] man,” might 
mean, in the mouths of enemies, “¢at [notorious] man.” In vil. 45 
“There came therefore the officers to the chief priests and Pharisees 
and ¢hey (éxetvor) said to them, Why did ye not bring him?”—we 
must bear in mind that John has previously described (vii. 32) “the 
chief priests and the Pharisees” as sending officers to arrest Jesus. 
Meantime, he has told us about the talk of “the multitude,” of whom 
“some” say this, “others” that, some for, some against, Jesus: now, 
in contrast with the “division” in the multitude, he describes the 
fixed and virulent determination of the Pharisees by emphasising the 
pronoun in “they said*.” See also 2732. 





1 [2384 a] If the evangelist is distinct from ‘‘him that hath seen,” then this 
sentence implies three witnesses. It should be noted that this evangelist alone 
records that the Saviour, after the Resurrection, shewed the disciples His wounded 
side (xx. 20, 27). Nonnus (iéuev) prob. read oldapev. 

[23846] On xix. 35 Blass (p. 172) says, “‘There is doubt about the whole 
verse, which. is wanting in e, and Cod. Fuldensis of the Vulgate, about this 
particular clause [z.e. the éxetvos clause], about the text of this clause, as Nonnus 
read éxeivoy oldapev, etc.” But e, besides omitting the verse, alters the order of 
the preceding words ‘‘sanguis et aqua” to “aqua et sanguis”’; and it is possible 
that the omission may be from homoeotel., in passing from -is in sanguis to the -is 
in ‘‘credatis” (‘‘ut et vos credatis”). So difficult a verse might naturally be 
amended into éxeivov olSayev ; but the emendation is manifestly based on xxi. 24 
oldamer bre dAnOhs atrod 7 paprupla éorly. But there is great force in Blass’s 
warning against basing ‘‘ theories as to the origin of the fourth Gospel on this 
verse,” and in his objection to ‘‘the meaning ordinarily attached to it.” 

2 So, too, Cramer, tlvos évexev...; rd moddod ploous Kal ris drexGelas 
ouvexdmevol. 

3 [2385 a] The antithesis is much more obvious in Acts ili. 13 6” Upets pev 
mapeddkare...kaTa mpbowmov Ieddrou Kplvavros éxelvou dmoNvewv, “Ve on your side 
delivered up...when he on his side had decided to acquit.” In the context of Jn 
there is no «év and there is a considerable interval between éxetvos and the earlier 
member of the antithesis. Still, antithesis is the explanation. 
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(iii) Odros 

[2386] Oiros nom. sing. masc. is about as frequent in John as in 
Mark and Luke taken together. This arises partly from the frequency 
of testimonies to Christ from the Baptist and others (“this is he 
that...”)!, but partly also from the evangelist’s habit of using otros 
after a previous description to sum up, or repeat, i, r—2 “In the 
beginning was the Word...é/zs [same] was in the beginning with 
God.” So, too, at the close of his Gospel, after the many hints and 
suggestions as to “the disciple that Jesus loved” etc., xxi. 24 “ Zhas 
[same] is the disciple that testifieth concerning these things....” 
OSros is also used, in apposition, to sum up a collective participle, 
vi. 46 5 dv rapa [rod] Oeod, ovros..., vii. 18 6 5€ Lyrav...ovTos, xv. 5 6 
pévov...oros (where the meaning would be quite different if otros 
were after a participle without a pause, 2g. 0 pévwv ovros, “this man 
that remains”). In all these cases, the meaning is that 7f a man 
does a certain antecedent act, then “this [same] man (ovros)” also 
does a consequent act’. 





=a 


1 [2386 a] i. 15 (reading éy elroy), i. 30, 34, iv. 42, Vi. 14, vil. go. In i. 34 
(W.H.) ofrés éorw 6 vids 7. Geot, the reading éxdexrds for vids, supported by SS 
and & (815), appears to have been in the txt of a papyrus of the 3rd century, Oxy. 
Pap. vol. ii. p. 7, where the editors have shewn that a lacuna is prob. to be filled 
thus. 

2 [2386 4] In the Epistle, ovros nom. sing. masc. occurs only thrice, ii. 22 
6. éorw 6 avtixpioros, v. 6 6. éotw 6 éOav Ov’ USaros kK. aiuaros, v. 20 6. éoTuv 
6 dAnOwos Beds. On the difference between ovros 6 d. and 6 d. otros, see 2553 c. 
The following is exceptional, ix. 16 ov éorw ovros rapa Peo0—6 dv Opwros (altered 
by many authorities, but probably meaning ‘‘ This [man] is not from God—this 
fellow !” contemptuously, and at the same time perhaps intended by the evangelist 
to suggest an inner meaning—a radical sense of antagonism between ‘‘ God” 
and ‘“‘man,” resulting in a rejection of the doctrine of the Incarnation). In 
xii. 18 nKovcay Totro a’réy wemonxévai—ro onyetov, the meaning seems to be 
‘«They heard that he had done this—[this great] sign.” 

[2386 c] On xxi. 21 ovros O¢ ri; Blass (p. 177) compares Acts xii. 18 ri dpa 6 
Tlérpos éyévero, Lk. i. 66 Ti dpa 7d wardlov orar; Joseph. Vt. § 296 of elxoce xpucot 
rt yeyovaow ; Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 17 rh €oouro 4 qwoderela, and gives the rendering 
“¢ what will become of him?” This is possible. But in all these instances there 
is no ellipsis. And the context in xxi, 21 points (2209) to some action, some- 
thing more than mere passive ‘“‘becoming.” Comp. Luc. Dial. Mort. vii. 2 
(i. 357) 6 yépwy dé rl mpos Tatra; ‘Sand the old man—zwéhat¢ [did] he in conse- 
quence?” Plat. Gorg. 502 A rl dé 6 marhp adrod Médys; ib. Rep. 332 rls 5é 
mr€éovras [Suvarwrarés éorw eb roretv] rpds Tov THs Oaddrrys Klvduvory ; KuBepvirns. 
Ti 6€ 6 dlkavos; All these imply contrast, ‘‘so-and-so did thus: what shall this 
man do?”—so that they are parallel to xxi. 21. Nonnus supplies redéooet. 
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[2386 (i)] Otros, if connected with a noun and not used pre- 
dicatively, requires an intervening article as in classical Greek, In 
, IX tavtyv éroinoey api tév onpetwv, R.V. has “this beginning 
of his signs,” following © and Chrys., who read rij dpyyv?—an 
interpolation so natural that its non-prevalence in the mss. is 
surprising. Basilides, after speaking of the ineffable spiritual life, 
likens it to the water at Cana and says, “This is the great and 
genuine ‘beginning of the signs,’ [that beginning] which Jesus 
wrought in Cana of Galilee*.” Origen comments on the fact that the 
Synoptists did not give the title “beginning of the signs” to the first 
“wonders” or “mighty works” wrought at Capernaum. He takes 
“beginning” as appositional-or predicative and as meaning “chief of 
signs (rponyovpevov onpeiwv),” and he justifies this by saying that the 
creation of the draughts of sober joy is greater than acts of healing‘. 
A similar predicative use of apxy occurs in O.T. once, and perhaps 
only once, Prov. viii. 22 kvpios exticé pe dpynv odav avrod, about the 
creation of Wisdom’. The Hebrew word there rendered xrifw is 
cana—Targum dara “create”—and means xrdopuae as well as xrifw: 
and Aquila and the rest substitute éxrycaro. Krijows, or xrqpa, is 
accepted by Origen as representing the meaning of Cana‘. . In the 
first verse of Genesis, where LXX has zovéw for the Hebrew dara 
“create,” Aquila has «riZw. Philo (i. 361), inveighing against drunk- 
enness, quotes the passage from Proverbs thus, 0 Ocds éxryoatd pe 
mpwtictny Tov éavtod épywv’. These facts shew that roéw, «riZw, and 
xTdopo. might be interchanged. Origen’s direct comment on “Cana” 





1 [2386 (i) a] Ezr. x. g odros wiv 6 évaros is a literal rendering of Heb. and 
means ‘‘this [is] month the ninth,” parall. to 1 Esdr. ix. 5 otros 6 why &aros— 
perhaps intended to mean, “ this month [is] ninth in the year.” Comp. 1 Chr. xi. 4 
atirn TeBous “ this [is] Jebus.” 

2 [2386 (i) 6] Alf. omits Chrys., but mentions ‘‘ Eus, [-mss.].’’ As he does not 
mention Clem. Alex., he presumably refers to Eus. iii. 24. 11, quoting Clem. Alex. 
TavTny apxnv érolnce Trav mapaddtwy 6 *Inoods. But Heinichen and Schwegler 
mention 77yv only as an inferior reading (ravryny ri apy). 

3 [2386 (i)c] Hipp. v. 8 (pp. 107—9) atrn, pnoly, éorly ) weyddn Kal adnbuh 
apxh TOV onuclwv, jv éroinoev 6’Inoods ev K. ris T. 

4 Lomm. vol. i. 295—6. Nonnus has IIpwrogaves rbd Oadua...éréderoev. 

> [2386 (i) @] Comp. Sir. xxiv. g (A) mpd Tod aldvos dmapyjy exricé pe. 

6§ Lomm. ii. 117 BeBary éavt@ xrfow trav awd radbrns Tis vhs wuorevévTwv els 
Tov marépa 6.’ adrod, 2, 128 mapa 7d krhua adrod...Kava dvoudodn. 

7 Philo proceeds (i. 362) to describe the infinite flow of the graces of God as 
a fountain (émippeovons tis Tod Oeod xapirwy wy). 
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is lost; but he refers to what he had written as indicating that it 
denoted the “creation” or “acquiring” of the Church by Christ; 
and the Hebrew cana is used in O.T. of God (Gesen. 888—9) 
(1) “creating” heaven or Israel, and (2) “acquiring” or “redeeming” 
His people. The latter is symbolized in O.T. by wedlock. Using 
the same metaphor, Origen warns men to “abstain from the harlot 
Matter (3A) and to be made one with the Logos that was in the 
beginning with God, and with His Wisdom, whom Ze created as the 
beginning of His ways.” The facts indicate that ii, 11 tavrynv 
éroincey apxyv means totto éroincey ws (or wate elvar) dpxyv, that 
it is intended to sum up a typical description of the marriage feast 
of the Logos or Wisdom of God, that it was based on the above- 
quoted passage in Proverbs, and that Origen has rightly interpreted 
its inner meaning. 

(a) Ata ToYTO 

[2387] Ava rotro, “for this cause,” “consequently,” is almost 
always placed by John at the beginning of the sentence. An 
exception is xv. 19 “If ye were of the world the world would love 
its own. But because ye are not of the world but I chose you out 
of the world—/or this cause (8a totro) the world hateth you.” The 
initial “for this cause” is so frequent elsewhere that we may infer 
that here, too, John writes with the feeding that he is introducing 
a new sentence, as though the last terminated with the statement 
“I chose you out of the world,” as a consequence of which, “the 
world hateth” them?. Another exception, according to R.V., is 
i. 31 “And I knew him not; but that (éAN’ iva) he should be made 
manifest to Israel for this cause came I baptizing with water.” Here, 
however, there is probably (2064) an ellipsis, as in other cases, before 





1 [2386 (i) ¢] Lomm. ii. 233. Origen perh. has in his mind the context in 
Proverbs which contrasts Wisdom, who cries to men ‘‘ Drink of the wine that 
I have mingled” with Folly, or ‘‘ the Foolish Woman,” who cries ‘‘ Stolen waters. 
are sweet”? (Prov. ix. 5—17). Epiphan. p. 443 A has rotro mp&rov onuetov 
érolnoev, and Chrys. quoting with rv dpxjv, says elre d& Tobro elre Erepov mp&rov 
onmetov eyévero TGV pera TO BamTigpa yevomerwy ov opbdpa Sucxuplferar avayKatoy 
elval jor Soxe?. Their words indicate that any Greek writer would naturally have 
used ap@rov if he had meant merely “‘first,”” but that John meant something more. 

2 [2387a] The three instances in which N.T. (Bruder) quotes from O.T. 
clauses with 6a ToOro, all have it at the beginning, Acts ii. 26, Rom. xv. 9, 
Heb. i. 9. 
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wa, and the rendering should be “But [it came to pass] in order that 
he should be made manifest to Israel. For this cause came I etc.” 

[2388] In vii. 21—2, “...I did one work [on the sabbath] and 
ye all marvel. or this cause hath Moses given you circumcision... 
and on the sabbath ye circumcise a man,” R.V. marg. gives “and ye 
all marvel decause of this.” But the text is to be preferred (in con- 
sequence of the regular Johannine usage) in spite of its difficulty, the 
meaning of “for this cause” being, perhaps, “in order to typify the 
subordination of the sabbath to man.” The words point back to 
the cure just effected on the sabbath, at which the Jews, instead 
of welcoming it, “marvel,” ze. are amazed with a foolish and faithless 
amazement (1673 a—e). Rebuking them, Jesus says, “For this 
cause,” 1.e., for the cause of kindness, to reveal love and not law 
as the key to the mysteries of the Father, there has been ordained 
the rite of circumcision, always on the eighth day after birth, so that 
ye are forced sometimes to circumcise on the sabbath. 

[2389] Ava otro, with an interval, frequently precedes ér, 
“because,” e.g. vill. 47 “He that is from God heareth the words 
of God. or this cause (814 rotr0) ye hear not, decause (87) ye are 
not from God.” Here, “for this cause” looks back to the general 
cause (“he that is...””) and then forward to the particular cause (“ye 
are not...”). Some such restatement of a cause (‘“decause of this, 
which I have just mentioned,...decause, in other words, so and so 
happened”) is very frequent in John. The phrase is almost always 
in asyndeton ; but it is preceded by “and” and followed by “there- 
fore” in one of the very few passages where it occurs in narrative, 
v. 1518 “The man...told the Jews that it was Jesus that had made 
him whole. And (xai) for this cause did the Jews persecute Jesus; 
because [in other words] (étt) he did these things on the sabbath. 
But he ariswered them, My Father worketh...and I work. For this 
cause therefore (ov) the Jews sought rather (2733) to kill him, 
because [in other words, or, from their point of view| he not only 
brake the sabbath but also called God his own Father....” 

[2390] It is sometimes difficult to define exactly the noun 





1 [2389 a] Ad rodro follows dAdd and precedes els in xii. 27 (see 2512 Z—c),. 
‘* And what should I say? ‘Father, save me from this hour’? Vay (a\\d), for this: 
cause (6ta rotro) came I, to [meet] (eds) this hour.” Here ‘‘for this cause” looks 
back to ‘‘this hour,” and forward to a phrase in which ‘‘hour” is repeated for 
emphasis (‘‘ to [meet] this hour’’), 
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represented by rodro, e.g. in xii. 37-40 “But...they did not believe, 
in order that the word of Isaiah might be fulfilled, ‘Lord, who [hath] 
believed...2’ or this cause they were not able to believe, Jecause 
again Isaiah said, ‘He hath blinded their eyes...” Apparently, 
however, “¢his” means the Law of fulfilment of Prophecy as being 
the Will of the righteous God. Isaiah’s question (“Who hath 
believed?”) amounted to a predictive statement, “None believed.” 
John, having expressed the fulfilment of this statement in the form 
‘they weve not able to believe,” goes on to explain this by another 
prophecy referring to retributive blindness’. : 

[2391] An apparent, but only apparent, exception (to dia rodro 
looking back) occurs in x. 17 “‘For this cause doth my Father love 
me Jecause I lay down my life.” No doubt, the immediately pre- 
ceding sentence (about “other sheep”) contains nothing to which 
the phrase could well point. But we must go back further and take 
the passage as a whole: “Even as the Father knoweth me..../ day 
down my life for the sheep—and other sheep I have...and they shall 
become one flock, one shepherd. For this cause doth my Father 
love me decause I lay down my life that I may take it again.” It will 
then appear that “for this cause” looks back, past the intervening 
parenthesis, to the words “day down my life for the sheep,” which are 
repeated, with modification, after “because.” Similarly in r Jn ui. 1 
“,,and we are [the children of God]. or this cause the world 
knoweth not us because it knew not him,” the reference of ‘‘¢/zs 
cause” is to the preceding words, “and we are [the children of God]”; 
and the meaning is, “ Because we are His children the world knows 
us not—naturally, because it knows not the Father.” 


(8B) °En toytw 


[2392] “Ev rovrw, (neut.) “in this,” “herein,” “hereby*,” occurs 
five times in the Gospel and twelve times in the Epistle. The uses 


are not quite similar. In the Epistle, when followed by 6o7u or éay, it 





1 [2390 a] For 61a roiro (1) looking back to a previous statement and at the 
same time (2) preceding a sentence with initial 671, see Ps. xvi. 8—ro (Acts ii. 26—7) 
dud TodTo nUppdvOn 7 Kapdla pov...kal m odpE pov KaTacKknvwce én’ EAmldL. Ste ovK 
évearadelWets.... Here 6a rofro merely looks backward. “Ove begins a new 
sentence and introduces a restatement of the cause for joy (‘‘/or zndeed thou wilt 
not leave my soul to Sheol”) stated previously in the words ‘‘ Because he is 
at my right hand I shall not be moved.” 

2 Not in the Synoptists exc. Lk. x. 20 ‘‘Z this rejoice not.” 
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seems sometimes to look forward, as in 1 Jn ii. 3 “And hereby know 
we that we know him—7f we keep his commandments,” ze. by the 
following test. There is nothing in the preceding context to which 
“hereby” can well point. In the Gospel it always looks back. But 
(like dia rodro) it may also look forward to something supplementary. 
This, however, is not the case in iv. 36—7, “He that reapeth re- 
ceiveth wages and gathereth fruit unto life eternal; in order that he 
that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together. For herein 
is the saying true that ‘One soweth and another reapeth.’” Here 
the meaning is, that in the joy of the sowers and the reapers of the 
heavenly harvest there is fulfilled in the real and spiritual sense— 
namely, in the sense that the sower rejoices to sow for others—the 
proverb current among men of this transient world in the unreal 
saying that “fools sow and clever men reap.” The oz clause 
has nothing to do with év rovrw but defines 6 dédyos. 

[2393] But év rovrw is explained by a following ér clause in 
ix. 30, where, the Pharisees having said “We know not,” the blind 
man just healed says “ Herezn [z.e. in your not knowing] is the marvel 
[namely] decause (ort) ye know not whence he is, and [yet] he opened 
mine eyes.” In xiii. 35 “...even as I have loved you that ye also 
love one another. Herein shall all know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another,” the cause is first stated before 
“herein” and then repeated with slight modification—‘‘if [1 say] ye 
have love among one another ”-—as though the “love” were a book 
in which “all” could read the truth of their discipleship. In xv. 8 
“ Herein [i.e. in your abiding in me| my Father was glorified in order 
that ye might bear (iva...@épyre) much fruit and might become my 
disciples,” the reference is to previous statements (xv. 5—7) that, if 
the disciples “abide” in Christ (as the branches abide in the vine) 
they will ‘bear fruit,” and that this “abiding” will procure the 
accomplishment of all their prayers. Here, as a climax, it is said 
that in this abiding the Father “was glorified,” in the fulfilment of 
His will and effort (2093—6) ‘‘in order that (iva)” the disciples ‘“‘may 
bear much fruit.” Thus the iva clause does not define ‘“‘herein” (as 
though it meant “‘in the fact that ye bear”) but explains the odject of | 
the ‘‘abiding.” 


(y) Meta tofto, or TafTa 


[2394] Mera rodro is rarer in John than pera taira, The former 
occurs only as follows, mostly implying a short interval, ii. 12 “After 
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this (i.e. after the sign at Cana] he went down...,” xi. 7 “after this i.e. 
after abiding two days] he saith,” xi. 11 “These things he said, and after 
this [i.e. after saying these things] he saith to them,” xix. 28 “After 
this [i.e. after giving His mother to the beloved disciple]...he saith 
‘T thirst.’” In all these instances there follows some word or deed 
of Jesus. This is not the case after werd rabra in xix. 38 “after these 
things Joseph asked Pilate”; but in v. 1 “after these things there was 
a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up,” an action of Christ practically 
follows as elsewhere’. In ii. 12 and xix. 28, pera rodro might refer 
to the completion of a definite period or act (like the Hebrew in . 
Gen. xxiii. 19 “After this he buried Sarah*”’) as distinct from pera 
tadra referring to a collection of actions. But in xi. 7—11, the story 
of Lazarus, it is difficult to understand the twice-used phrase unless 
the intention is to describe the miracle as not being merely wrought 
at the grave but also prepared for, stage by stage, during the period 
of anticipation prescribed by the Father to the Son. 


(8) Aytoy omitted and tayta repeated — 


[2395] For the most part, John avoids pronouns where classical 
Greek would use them, and prefers nouns, as in the Prologue and 
elsewhere (“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God,” “not to judge the world but to save 
the world” etc.*). In the following, the Mss. vary (il. 12) ‘‘ He went 
down to Capernaum, himself, and his mother and [his ?] brethren and 
his disciples.” The Synoptists similarly vary when they describe 
Christ’s family as seeking to speak to Him; Mark has “his” twice, 
“his mother (avrod) and his brethren (avrod),’’ but Matthew and 
Luke have “his mother and brethren (7 p. Kai of d. avrod),” thus 
knitting them into one group*. In John, inferior authorities have in- 
serted “‘his”—naturally, because “‘his” comes before disciples. But 
perhaps John did not wish to apply the epithet “ his” to ‘‘ mother,” 





1 [2394] The other instances are iii. 22, v. 14, vi. I, vii. 1, xxi. 21. It 
occurs once in speech, xiii. 7 ‘‘But thou shalt know after these things.” 

2 [23946] LXX pera radra. The more usual Hebrew is (lit.) ‘after these 
words” pera TH phuara radra, Gen. xv, 1, xxii. r etc. Neither wera roiro nor 
pera Tara is found in Mk or Mt. But Mk-App. xvi. 12 has werd radra. Lk. 
has era Tara, about past action, twice pec. (x. I, xviii. 4) and once (v. 27) where 
Mk ii. 13 has rédw apd thy Oddacocav, and Mt. ix. g éxeiOev. Lk. has pera 
radra twice about the future (xii. 4, xvii. 8). 

SNL, Xie 47, COMP: Lx. 55 ex 20! 

4 Mk iii. 31, Mt. xii. 46, Lk. vill. 19. 
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“brethren” and ‘‘disciples” in that impartial way. He may have 
omitted ‘‘his” before “brethren” and inserted it before “ disciples ” 
because he has in view—what he tells us later on—that “his brethren 
did not believe in him?.” 

[2396] This general habit of omitting pronouns makes the 
following passage all the more remarkable, xil. 16 “ These things 
(ratra) his disciples understood not at the first: but when Jesus was 
glorified, then remembered they that ‘ese things (radra) were written 
(yeypaupéva.) concerning (2339) him, and that they had done ¢hese 
things to him.” On this Westcott says, ‘‘ The threefold repetition of 
the words is to be noticed.” He refers to the “threefold repetition ” 
of raira. Schéttgen® gives a multitude of instances in which “this 
thing,” represented by the Hebrew feminine “ ¢Azs” (mostly altered as 
to gender in LXX), is mystically interpreted as referring to the 
Messiah. The most important is Ps. cxvill. 22—3 “The stone that 
the builders rejected is become the head of the corner. This [thing] 
(airy) is the Lord’s doing.” This is quoted by our Lord, soon after 
the Entry into Jerusalem, in Mark and Matthew, who follow the 
LXX in retaining the literal (but from the Greek point of view quite 
misleading) feminine*. Luke, however, stops short at the word 
“corner.” This, then, is just one of the occasions where we might 
expect John to intervene (see Index, “ John, interventions of”). 

[2397] There are good reasons for thinking that our Lord’s 
quotation about the “stone” originally terminated with the words 
‘“‘head-stone of the corner,” and that an early Christian congregational 
ascription of glory, or utterance of hope or thanksgiving, to God, was 





1 (2395a] vii. 5. Of course it might be urged, on the other side, that by 
writing 7 wirnp adrod Kal of ddeApol Kal of uabnral avrod, he groups ‘‘the brethren” 
with ‘‘thé disciples,” apart from ‘“‘the mother.” This must be admitted. If 
therefore a meaning is intended, the meaning is ambiguous (as often in this 
Gospel) and only to be decided by the sequel, which states that His brethren 
remained unbelievers. 

2 [2396 a] Schottg. ii. 45. Gen. ix. 12, 17 ‘* This (rodro) is the sign,” 
Ps. xxvii. 3 “In zhis (ratty) do I trust,” Jer. ix. 23—4 “‘ Let him boast in ¢h7s 
(rovrw) ”? are interpreted of the Messiah. 

3 [2396] Mk xii. rr, Mt. xxi. 42 (Lk. om.) mapa Kuplov éyévero atirn. Comp. 
1S. iv. 7 ‘*There hath not been szch a thing,” ob yéyovev To.avTn, 1 K. xi. 39 
«© And I will for ¢hzs afflict the seed of David,” LXX. om., A dia ravrnv. Field 
(on Mt. xxi. 42) says that some modern commentators have committed the error 
of taking atry as referring to cepady, “ This (head of the corner) was from the 
Lord.” I fear we must add Origen (ad Joc., Huet i. 468 A) kal Oavuacrh Kepady, 
and probably Chrysostom. See 2621—2. 
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variously added (1) by Mark and Matthew, (2) by Luke, (3) by 
Barnabas!. If this was the case, John, taking up Mark’s tradition 
about avrn, and converting it into the more intelligible tata, may 
have placed the tradition in its right position, xot as an utterance of 
Christ’s, but as an evangelistic statement, namely, that the Church, 
in later days, recognised “‘ ¢hese things,” which took place in connexion 
with Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem—meaning the whole, and not 
excluding the contrast between the fixed rejection by the rulers and 
the recognition by the multitude (xii. g—10)—as being divinely 
ordained. 
(iv) Tovodros 

[2398] As to iv. 23 kal yap 6 maryp tovovrous Lyret rods mpooKv- 
votvras adtov, Winer-Moulton (p. 138) parallels it to Mk ix. 37 [ev] 
Tov ToovTwv matdiwv “one of such little children’.” But John has not 
prefixed the article as Mark has ; and Zhe article is invariably prefixed 
in NV.T: wherever rovdros ts used as a masc. pronoun, referring to 
some previous description. It follows that tovodrovs must be taken 
predicatively, although the construction presents difficulties. Per- 
haps ¢yret is nearly equivalent to “desire” (Dan. vii. 19 Theod. 
é(yrovv, LXX 7OedAov) and the meaning is “desires [fo have] his 
worshippers such,” as Horace uses “te semper amabilem sperat ” for 
‘‘hopes [to have] thee ever amiable.” But of course {yret does not 





1 [2397 a] Luke xx. 18 (instead of Mk-Mt.’s continuance of the Psalm 
quotation) has a prediction that (see Dan. ii. 35—44) ‘‘ Everyone that falleth 
on that stone shall be broken in pieces.’’ Barnabas, after the words ‘‘ He hath 
made meas a hard rock,” continues, vi. 4, Aéyet dé madw 6 mpogdyrys: AiBoy dv 
amredoxtuacay ot olkodomodvres, ovTos éyev7On els kepadhy ywvlas. Kat wadw déye* 
Attn éorlv 1 Nuépa 7 heyday kal Oavmacry, yw émolyoev 6 KUpLos. 

[2397 5] The words in the LXX ‘‘ This (attr) came (éyévero) from the Lord 
and it is marvellous iz our eyes” supplied an extremely appropriate congregational 
utterance for Greeks, coming after the words ‘‘The stone that the builders 
rejected ”—as though the Gentile converts said, ‘‘ The rulers of Israel, the builders 
of the Temple, rejected the Stone that was to become the head (ke@ady), but we 
accept it, z.e. the head, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” This would be an error; 
but, as we have seen, it was one that Origen certainly, and Chrysostom probably, 
adopted. Both these commentators connect the text with the notion of the corner- 
stone as uniting the believers in Israel with the Gentiles (Orig. Huet i. 467 5, 
Chrys. ad doc.). 

2 (2398 a] Mk ix. 37, x. 14, Mt. xix. 14, Lk. xviii. 16, Acts xxii. 22, 
Rom. xvi. 18, 1 Cor. v. 11, vii. 28, xvi. 16 etc. Chrys. ad loc. ef rovovrous (Morel. 
TovTous) mada ere. seems to have taken rovovrovs non-predicatively, but the 
usage of all books in N.T. (including 3 Jn 8) is hardly to be disputed. 
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mean “desire” exactly: and the evangelist may intend to suggest 
not only what the Father ‘ desires” His worshippers to be, but also 
the fact that He is “seeking” them out of the world, and “ seeking” 
to help them, as the shepherd “seeks ” his flock. 


II. PERSONAL 
(i) Insertion for emphasis 


[2399] In classical Greek the personal inflexion of a verb 
dispenses mostly with personal pronouns, ¢.g\ tyets, as subject. But 
John uses duets about as often as it is used by all the Synoptists 
together. The main reason is his love of contrast as in vill. 23 “ Ye 
(vpeis) are from beneath ; 7 (éyw) am from above: ye (vets) are from 
this world ; 7 (éy#) am not from this world.” Sometimes, however, 
emphasis may be intended, and may be in danger of being confused 
with contrast. Thus, in the first instance where vets occurs, 
i. 26 (“I (éy#) baptize in water; midst of you standeth [he] whom 
ye (jpeis) know not”) a contrast might be supposed to be intended 
between “ye” and “I.” But there “ye” perhaps means ‘“‘even ye’, 
although he is in the midst of you”; and “1” is contrasted, not with 
“ye” but with “he whom ye know not.” 

[2400] But a great deal is lost by readers of the English versions 
of the Fourth Gospel from the general neglect of the translators to 
distinguish the instances where the English personal pronoun does, 





1 [2399 a] There is very little in the Synoptists like this use of wets, The 
nearest approach to it is the contrast between the ‘‘my” of prophecy, meaning 
God’s (‘my house”) and ‘“‘ye,” in Mk xi. 17 (comp. Mt. xxi. 13, Lk. xix. 46) 
«€ My house shall be called a house of prayer...but ye (ipets) have made it a den 
of robbers”: and the Sermon on the Mount contrasts ‘‘Z say unto you” with 
what was “said to them of old time” (Mt. v. 21—2, 33—4). 

2 [23994] “Even ye.” Perhaps the emphasis is condemnatory, not ‘‘ even 
ye,” but ‘‘ ye of course,” ‘‘ye, being such as ye are.”” Comp. v. 44 ‘‘ How can 
ye [being such as ye are] believe, [ye] that receive glory from one another.” 

[2399] In 1 Jn, there is a clear distinction between ‘‘we write” and ‘‘/ 
write.” The Epistle opens with “we” thus (i. r—rzo) ‘That which we have 
heard, that which we have seen... And these things we (emph. jets) write unto you 
that our (juav, marg. buav) joy may be fulfilled.... If we say that we have not 
sinned we make him a liar and his word is not in ws.” After thus writing in the 
name of the Apostles and Elders generally, describing their testimony, their 
privileges, and their dangers, the writer passes to his individual testimony (ii. 1) 
‘‘ My little children, these things 7 w7z¢e unto you,” and this is repeated nearly 
a dozen times, ending with v. 13 ‘‘ These things have 7 written.” But no pronoun 
is inserted except for emphasis or antithesis, i. 4 ‘‘And these things we write 
(ypd@ouev iets) that our (v. x. your) joy may be fulfilled.” 
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from those where it does not, represent a Greek pronoun. Thus, 
ii. 18 (A.V.) “What sign shewest thou unto us?” and vi. 30 “‘ What 
sign shewest thou then?” appear on the same level. But in the 
latter the pronoun, ‘‘thou,” is inserted in the Greek ; and the context 
shews that the Jews emphasize the pronoun, possibly meaning “‘ ¢hou 
also [like Moses|,’ whom they presently mention, or else meaning 
“thou on thy side [since thou demandest obedience from us|'.” So in iv. 
to “If thou hadst known...¢ou (ov) wouldst have asked him 
(atrdv),” the second ‘‘thou” is emphatic and the meaning is, “ Zhou 
wouldst have asked Azm [not waiting. for Aim to ask ¢hec].” There . 
is also a deliberately intended difference between 7ets oiSapev and 
oidaev in the following, ix. 29 “ We (qpeis) know that God hath 
spoken to Moses, but this man—we know not whence he is” where 
the former means, “We, the guardians of the Law about which you 
know nothing.” 
(ii) ’Eyé 

[2401] For éy# with eiué, see 2220—8. For éyw, as denoting 
emphasis generally, see 2399 and 1713. The emphatic use of “I” 
in the testimony of the Baptist—attested sometimes by B alone among 
the uncial mss.—has perplexed some, who have not perceived that 
the Baptist is intended, by the use of this pronoun, to emphasize his 
own inferiority to Christ, or else the spontaneousness of his testimony, 
“fam not the Christ,” “7 am [but] a voice,” ‘“Z baptize with 
water,” “7am not worthy to loose Ais latchet” etc. The following 
are the instances in Greek: i. 20 €yo otk eiut 6 xp., i. 23 eyo pwn, 
1, 26—7 eyo Barrilw...ov ovk eipt [eyo] agvos’, i. 30 0bTds eat irk ob 
€y elrov (where Chrys. not only changes vép to the more usual zepé 
but also drops ey), i. 31 (rep. 33) Kayo ovK Hoe, ze. “and I for my 
part did not know him, it was God that revealed him to me,” i. 31 
dua todro HAGov eyo ev ddari Barrilwy, i. 34 Kayo éwpaxa, ze. “and 


I, with my own eyes, opened by God, have seen,” ili. 28 avroi vets 





1 [2400 a] In vi. 30 rf ofy roveis od onuetov; the R.V. “* What then doest thou 
for a sign?” may be intended to emphasize ‘ thou,” but there is nothing to make 
this clear to an English reader. Either italics in the text, or some sign in the 
margin, might have indicated it. And the absence of any such indication 
obscures the sense in many passages. 

? [2401 a] So, too, Mk i. 8 éyw éBdarica...atros dé, Mt. iii. rr, Lk. iii. 16 
éy® pev...adrés. But the Synoptists om. éyé in the clause about the shoe-latchet 
or shoes, 08 ovx edui ixavds. 
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pot paptupette Ore elrov [eyw] Ov cipi eyo 6 xpioros, ze. I did not 
wait for others to dispute my claim to be Messiah, I myself 
spontaneously denied all claim. Here Alford rejects the first éyo, 
apparently on the ground that.B, alone of the uncials, has it. 

(iii) Ss 

[2402] The pronoun “thou” (1726) occurs in John more 
frequently than in all the Synoptists together. It occurs four times in 
the short cross-examination of the Baptist by the Jews, four times in 
the Samaritan Dialogue, and seven times in Christ’s Last Prayer— 
whereas in the whole of Mark’s Gospel it does not occur more than 
ten times. In many cases the Jews use it to Jesus “ 7ow testifiest 
about thyself,” “Art ¢iow greater than our father Abraham?” etc. 
But its frequency extends to the whole of the Gospel and indicates 
the evangelist’s tendency, rst to lay stress on personality and, 2nd, to 
express personality in dialogue. 

{2403] In xix. 9 “whence art thou (rev ef o¥;)?” a difficulty is 
raised by ov as wellas by rodev. As to rodey, it is barely conceivable 
that Pilate might have been so impressed by the charge of the 
Pharisees (xix. 7 “he made himself a son of God”) that he returns 
to his mysterious prisoner with the question “ Avom what source, 
celestial or terrestrial, art thou?” But, even in that case, there is no 
need of ov, which in questions, as in imperatives, sometimes implies 
contempt (2734). Chrysostom—who apparently had a different 
reading—says that Pilate, terror-stricken, “begins his examination 
all over again saying, Art thou the Christ? (dvwbev...d€ywv Ei ov 
et 0 Xpuores ;) But He gives him no answer’.” 

[2404] The Index to Epictetus shews that moGev cov; and wédev 
ov; might’be used, as detached phrases, to mean “ How could you 
have the power to do so-and-so?” “ How are you able to do this 
or that ?”—with a suggestion of incredulity. This suggests another 
explanation of the words of Pilate. Fresh from the saying of the 
Pharisees (“He made himself Son of God”) he comes back into the 
Praetorium repeating to himself “This man son of God!” and then 
utters his thought aloud to the prisoner, “ How could you possibly be 





1 [2403 a] It is possible that Chrys. has confused the utterance of Pilate with 
the utterance of the High Priest in Mt. xxvi. 63, see 2734 d. 
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[Son of God]?” woGev ef ot!; Some might take this as an inquiry 
about the province from which Jesus came—an inquiry mentioned 
by Luke alone. John, believing that this was an error, might insert 
the exact words that caused the error®. But see 2733—7. 


III. RELATIVE 
(i) “Os 

(a) Attraction of the Relative 

[2405] In iv. 5 rod xwpiov ob euxev 'l., iv. 14 tod vdaros ov eyo 
Suow, xvii. 5 7H Sdén Ff (Marg. Av) elxov, xxi. 10 Tdv dfapiwv ov 
éruacarte, the relative pronoun corresponds to the defining relative in 
English (“ that,” as in “the water ¢4a¢ I shall give”) and John’s 
adherence to the Greek idiom of the attraction of the relative into 
the case of the antecedent helps to indicate that the latter without 
the former is incomplete*. Similarly in xv. 20 pvypovevere tod Adyou 
ov éy® eizov dpiv, the attracted relative indicates that “the saying” is 
‘meaningless until it is defined and completed. The meaning is not 
“the word, whith I said,” but “the word that I said.” 

[2406] But, if so, why is the relative not attracted—not at least 
in the best Mss.—in ii. 22 éméorevoav TH yeadhy Kal TH Adyw dv elev 
6 “Inoods, and in iv. 50 émiotevoer 6 avOpwros TO doyw ov elev auTe | 
6 “Incots®’? The answer may be that in these two passages the 
“saying ” is special, and may be called in some sense complete—not 
“the word that Jesus uttered [as a general doctrine],” but (1)-“che 
[mysterious] word [about destroying the Temple], wzch Jesus then 
uttered,” (2) ‘‘¢he word [of healing, ‘Thy son liveth’], which Jesus 





1,[2404a] The insertion of e in such a phrase is, however, improbable. 
On Epictet. i. 19. 9, for rédev ot, the editor suggests réev col. Similarly in Jn, 
if o. were written over ov, the former might easily be added to the text as e, 
resulting in od ef. But the subject requires further investigation in connexion 
with the phrase é0ev elu, frequent in this Gospel (2736). 

2 Lk. xxiii. 6—-7. 

8 Against this view, it may fairly be urged that é@ev ov, in the Epictetian 
idiom, suggests an incredulity approaching contempt, whereas Pilate is ‘‘ afraid”; 
and, in favour of it, that a character like Pilate’s is apt to oscillate between 
arrogant contempt and servile fear. For the paraphrase of Nonnus see 2734. 

4 [2405 a] The instances given by Bruder (1888) where (in this construction) 
the antecedent is omitted, are vi. 29 mucrevnre els dy daréoretNev, Vii. 31 mAelova 
onueta trowjoer wy ovros érolncev, xvii. Q mepl wv SédwKds por. 

> Here W.H. give év in both passages without marg. altern. although some 
authorities read @. 
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had just uttered.” It may be urged that the same reasoning applies 
to xv. 20, which repeats the word “just uttered” in xii. 16 “A 
bondservant is not greater than his lord.” ‘True, but it is also 
a word that Jesus uttered as a general doctrine (1784) ‘‘A disciple 
is not above his teacher.” 

[2407] The same explanation applies to the reading of B in 
Vii. 39 TodTo O€ elev wept TOD mrvEevpaTos, 6 EweAAOV Aap Bavew... Here 
W.H. place 6 in marg. and od in text. But the former may make 
better sense if the object is to make a pause after “Spirit.” In that 
case, the meaning is not “the [new] spirit ‘2at was about to be 
received,” but “the [Holy] Spirit, zw/zch (i.e. for indeed it) was about 
to be received.” The relative ‘‘that” would differentiate the new 
outpouring of the Spirit from outpourings of the Spirit under the O.T. 
dispensation, by defining the former as “about to be received by 
believers.” The relative “‘which” assumes that the readers know 
“the Spirit” to be “the Holy Spirit,” and introduces a new fact 
about the Spirit, namely, that it was to be received after Christ had 
been glorified’. 

(8B) En T& dnémati coy & A€AwKdc mol (see also 2740—4) 

[2408] The relative has been altered by some authorities, because 
of its difficulty, in xvii. 11—12 “Holy Father, keep them in thy 
name that thou hast given me (é 7@ dvopari cov @ dédwxas por) in 
order that they may be one even as we. When I was with them I 
kept them ix thy name that thou hast given me (év To 6. ov ® dédwKas 
po.).” Some in the first clause, and more in the second, have 
changed 6 to ots (“those whom thou hast given me”), and SS omits 
both clauses. Chrysostom explains ‘“‘in thy name” as “through 
thy help,” and reads ovs in the second clause (if not in the first). 

[2409] .If the text is correct, it implies a spiritual conception of 
God’s Name and (probably) an indirect attempt to deliver the reader 
from some popular and philosophic misconceptions, which require a 
brief notice. All Jews were familiar with the prediction about the 
Prophet “like unto” Moses (that God’s Name was to be “zm him ayy 
and with the language of Jehovah saying ‘‘I will put my name on” 
persons and places chosen by Him. The Epistle to the Philippians 
says that God “gave as a free gift (€yapicaro)” to Jesus “the 
name that is above every name,” in order that ‘tin the name of 





1 On the difference between ‘‘that”’ and ‘‘which,” see 2273 a. 
2_Ex. xxiii. 21, Numb. vi. 27, 1 K. viii. 16 etc. 
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Jesus every knee should bow,” whether in heaven or earth or beneath 
the earth. The Acts of the Apostles’ relates an attempt of un- 
believing Jews to use “the name of Jesus” as a sort of hocus-pocus 
for the purpose of casting out a devil; and the possibility of such an 
attempt is recognised in one version of Matthew-Luke’s Tradition’. 
The Apocalypse says “To him that overcometh I will give a white 
pebble, and on the pebble a new name written, which none knoweth 
save he that receiveth it‘”: it describes one sitting on a white horse 
as “having a name written that none knoweth save himself, and clad in 
a cloak sprinkled with blood, and his name is called the Word of 
God},” and adds, ‘His servants shall serve him and shall see his 
face and his name [shall be] on their foreheads®.” These beautiful 
Apocalyptic traditions may be best and most naturally interpreted in 
a spiritual sense, but they are open to materialistic perversion. 

[2410] Philo apparently implies that “the name of God” repre- 
sents something inferior to God. ‘The object to aim at is, to be 
(Deut. xiv. 1) “sons of the Lord God,” but, he adds, “If anyone is 
not yet worthy to be called ‘son of God,’ let him aim at ordering 
himself after His firstborn Logos, the Angel, eldest [of angels] as 
being Archangel with many names: for He is addressed as ‘ Be- 
ginning,’ and ‘ Wame of God,’ and ‘ Logos,’ and ‘the Man according 
to the Image,’ and ‘Seeing Israel’.’” And Justin says “ As for name 
applicable to the Father of all, being unbegotten, there is no such 
thing... The words ‘ Father’ and ‘God’ and ‘Creator’ and ‘ Lord’ 
and ‘Master’ are not names, but appellations (poopyces) derived 
from beneficent actions and works’.” 

[2411] John’s doctrine appears to be that the highest “name” of 
God is that of Him as Father—only as Father revealed through such 











2S Phil iis: 2 Acts xix. 14. 

% Mt. vii. 22 ‘‘In thy name have we cast out devils,’ where the parall. 
Lk. xiii. 25—6 omits the clause. 

4 [2409] Rev. ii. 17. WAdos ‘‘ pebble,” here (as in Acts xxvi. ro and in Gk 
generally) probably means a voting tablet either for condemnation or acquittal, so 
that it may mean ‘‘forgiveness of sins.” There may be a play on the phrase 
dldwuu WApov which means ‘‘I give my vote.” Comp. 1 Jn iii. 20 ‘‘If our heart 
condemns us not we have confidence toward God.” The context in z Jn indicates 
that this ‘‘non-condemnation” proceeds from ‘‘loving in deed and in truth”: and 
Rey. ii. 17 perhaps means by ‘‘the new name” that new kind of love which the 
Son brought into the world and which ‘‘none knoweth save he that receiveth it.” 


5 Rev. xix. 12—13. & Revs xxii. 34. 
7 Philo i. 426—7. 8 Just. Mart. 2 Agol. 6. 
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a Son as Jesus Christ. In his Gospel, the word “name,” when 
uttered by Christ, occurs almost always in the phrase (1) “thy zame,” 
or “the zame of the (or, my) Father,” or else (2) “‘in my zame” as 
being the avenue through which the requests of the disciples are to 
pass to the Father’. Christ’s first mention of “the name of my 
Father” indicates that it is the stamp of the true Deliverer as dis- 
tinguished from the false deliverer, who “comes in his own name.” 
Hence, “thy name that thou hast given me” means “ thy essential 
being, of Fatherhood, in the form in which thou hast given it to me, 
the Son.” ‘Thy name,” alone, might mean thy name as revealed to 
Israel under the Law, through Moses ; but this ‘““new name” is “the 
name of Fatherhood as given to the Son in order that He may 
transmit it to others, making all one in the Family of God?.” 





1 [2411 a] Apart from x. 3 ‘‘he calleth his own sheep by name” (and iii. 18 
‘in the name of the only begotten,” which is (1497, 2066) not to be taken as an 
utterance of Christ’s) the word ‘‘name” is used by our Lord as follows:—v. 43 “I 
have come in the name of my Father...if another come in his own name,” x. 25 
“the works that I do in the name of my Father,” xii. 28 ‘‘Glorify thy name,” 
xvii. 6, 11, 12, 26 ‘“‘thky name”—making seyen mentions of the Father’s name by 
the Son. 

[2411 4] ‘‘Ay name” occurs only in the Last Discourse, addressed to the 
disciples. Excluding the prediction xy. 21 ‘‘all these things will they do unto you 
because of my name, because they know not...,” it is always in the phrase ‘‘in my 
name,” concerning the disciples as asking, or the Father as ‘‘ giving,” or 
‘“‘sending” the Spirit, xiv. 13, 14, 26, xv. 16, xvi. 23, 24, 26—seven mentions. 

2 [2411c¢] The ‘‘name,” z.e. essence, of the Father (not of the Son) is “ gzven”’ 
to the Son (not ‘‘vevealed,” which would imply unveiling). So in O.T. the Name 
of God is “‘ put upon” the Temple. The Johannine doctrine bears on superstitious 
abuses of the’ name or names of God (see Orig. Ce/s. 1. 6 and 24, comp. v. 45), 
and also on the interpretation of the words in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘Father, be 
thy zame made holy.” In the Fourth Gospel, Christ:only thrice uses the word 
‘tholy,” namely, here, xvil. 11—12 “‘ Holy Father, keep them in thy name that 
thou hast given me,” xiv. 26 ‘“‘the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit,” and xx. 22 ‘‘ Receive 
the oly Spirit, whosesoever sins ye forgive they are forgiven....” Taken together, 
the three passages suggest that ‘‘holiness” is manifested in connexion with the 
Holy Spirit, through unity and forgiveness of sins, and that God’s ‘‘name” is 
‘“made holy” when the Spirit attains these objects. 

(2411 ¢] Another aspect of the Johannine doctrine is in the Didaché x. 1 
“Now after ye are filled (€u\noOfva) give thanks thus, ‘We give thanks unto 
thee, holy Father, for (imép) thy holy name which (06) thou didst cause to tabernacle 
(kareoktvwoas) in our hearts,’” where the writer means the relative clause to be 
essential, ‘‘the Holy Name of thine ¢haz” or ‘‘that Holy Name of thine wich.” 

[24112] Why does Jn add ‘‘that thou hast given me” to ‘thy name”? 
Probably to lay stress on the free and full “ giving” —“ Not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.” This includes the Pauline distinction between attainment 
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(y) °“ENTOAHN KaINHN...6 (1 Jn ii. 8) 


[2412] In connexion with the above-mentioned “new name es: 
love, or Father, the following passage also may be mentioned as 
illustrating the use of the relative, r Jn ii. 8 “Again a xew command. 
_ ment (évrodjv) I write unto you, which thing (6) is true in him and in 
you.” Here, the preceding context bids the readers “walk” as 
Christ “walked,” and the following context says that the true light is 
now shining, and.(r Jn ii. 10) “he that Zoveth his brother abideth in 
the light.” In view of these contexts, the meaning of “which thing” 
appears to be “which assertion,” namely, the assertion that the 
“commandment,” which he has just called (1 Jn li. 7) “ot new,” is 
also, paradoxically, “ew.” To love one’s neighbour is a com- 
mandment of the Law, “old”; to love as Christ loved us is a 
commandment of the Son, “new.” The only instance in which our 
Lord uses the word “new” in the Fourth Gospel is “A new com- 
mandment give I unto you that ye love one another—even as I loved 
you that ye also love one another’.” It is to this saying that the 
author of the Epistle is referring. The words may be paraphrased : 
“J have called the commandment ‘old,’ I now call it ‘new’: and 
truly the ‘ newness’ is manifest—manifest in Him, giving His blood 
for us, manifest in you, made one with Him by His blood®.” 





attempted “through works,” and ‘“‘¢he free gift” received through ‘‘fazth.” The 
Hebrew ‘“‘give” often means ‘‘appoint,” and ‘‘the Law” is said to have been 
(i. 17) “given through Moses”: but the same sentence adds that “the grace” 
(including all the grace that reached Israel through the Law) came through Jesus 
Christ. 

Toxin 34. 

2 [2412] On viii. 40 (nretré we amoxreivai, dvOpwmoy bs...\ehd\nka, where 
dvOpwmov, at first sight, seems needless, see Origen who refers to it in his 
comment on Ps. Ixii. 3 ws wére éirlOecbe éx’ dvOpwrov, saying, Toito duoidy éore 
Tw@ Nov §nretré we amoxrevar. “AvOpwrov &nrodow amoxretvar: Kal of émiTiOéuevor 
avOpimrwm émirievrar. In the Hebrew of the Psalm, ‘‘7an” appears to be 
emphatic, Sym. has dvdpés, and the Targ. has ‘‘a@ merciful man,” as though the 
meaning were: ‘‘ How long will ye spend your time in setting upon a maz [made 
in God’s image|\” To this emphasis Origen calls attention saying ‘ This 
[expression of the Psalmist’s] is like ‘Vow ye seek to kill me’ [in the Gospel. In 
the Gospel] chey ‘seek to kill a man,’ and in the Psalm those that ‘set upon [him]’ 
set upon ‘a man.’” Perhaps the present text in Origen has dropped d&v@pwror, 
and we ought to read Nov fyreiré we droxreivar, dvOpwrov. “AvOpwrov.... 

In Origen’s Comm. Johann, (on viii. 40) although he does not quote Ps. Ixii. 3 
émirlOecbe, the influence of it may be traced on his statement about rods r@ Adyw 
To) Oeod émiBouvrevovras that To dvOpwrwwrépw adrod x. Beroudvw émuribevTar. 
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(ii) “Oorts 

[2413] “Ooms, “whoever,” “one that,” is mostly used of a class. 
But it is also used in N.T. of an individual, to mean “the one that,” 
especially at the beginning of a clause that introduces explanatory or 
illustrative statement’. In such cases doris, #ris etc. may be 
rendered “now he, she etc.,” eg. Gal. iv. 24—6 “One from mount 
Sinai...zow this (77s) is Agar... ; but Jerusalem that is above is free, 
now this (yrs) is our mother.” So in Jn viii. 53 “Art thou greater 
than our father Abraham (R.V.) which (Goris) died?” the purpose is 
to introduce the death of Abraham as illustrative of the necessity 
that all men should die. We may paraphrase the relative clause as 
“One that [great as he was) died,” or “yet he died.” In viii. 25 
“Jesus said unto them (lit.), In the beginning whatever also I speak 
unto you (ryv dpyyv dtu kat ado vuiv),” some take 6m as a con- 
junction, ‘‘because,” but it is probably the neuter of éoris. This is 
discussed elsewhere (2154—6). 





t 


Subsequently he says ov« éorw Ste 6 Kara Tov Inoodv tpomiKds vootpmevos dvOpwros 
ovK émedjper Tw Biw. These facts bear on the statement made above (1934—5) 
that dv@pwrov is emphatic in viii. 40, which means ‘‘a man, who”—quite distinct 
from ‘‘a man that” meaning ‘‘one that.” 

[2412 4] In vi. 9 €orw maiddprov de bs Exer, some authorities, including 8, have 
8 Some have & before @ée. Blass says (p. 317) ‘‘better mad. éxov, Chrys. 
Nonnus.” Some corruption is indicated by the variations of words and order 
(6 e, Syr. (Burk.) Chrys. ‘‘there is here a lad,” a@ ‘‘est puer hic,” £ ‘‘est puer unus 
hic,” SS ‘‘a certain lad hath on him here”). But éxee is probably correct. For 
Chrys. goes on to say pera yap 70 elweiy “Exe révre dprous kpiOlvovs—which 
suggests that a scribe has given his previous quotation incorrectly. As to the 
change of gender, comp. 2 S. xiii. 17 éxdNece 7d matddprov abrod Tov mpoeornKbra 


(unless the particip. is regarded as an appositional noun). Note also that &, 
which reads g here, substitutes 7wva in 1 Mac. xvi. 16 twas rv macdaplwy, and that 


D has oc here with a line drawn through the c. The facts indicate that 6s was 
the original reading. On xix. 17 Kpaviouv Témov 6, see 2738. 

1 [2413 a] In the parables, Matthew uses doris to introduce the point of 
resemblance (of the householder, king, virgins etc.) between the emblem and 
the reality (e.g. ‘‘¢a¢ planted a vineyard,” ‘‘¢hat took their lamps” etc.). So in 
Lk. vii. 37 ‘‘a woman ¢ha¢ was in the city a sinner,” the relative clause introduces 
what is essential to the narrative that follows. Comp. Mk xii. 18 ‘‘Sadducees 
(R.V.) which (otrwes) say,” where the ‘‘saying” is not a detached fact but bears 
on the following discussion. But initial 671s means ‘‘and accordingly or con- 
sequently ” in Acts viii. 15 ‘‘ They sent to them Peter and John, who accordingly 
(olrwves) went down and prayed.”’ It has been shewn (2273 a) that A.V. differs 
from Shakespeare, and R.V. from both, in the use of relative pronouns; and we 
must hot expect Gk writers always to agree with one another in their use. 
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(a) “Octic an, or én 

[2414] “Oors with dv or éév in the Johannine Gospel and 
Epistles occurs, certainly, only in the neuter, ii. 5 ‘‘ Whatsoever (av) 
he may say,” xiv. 13, xv. 16 ‘whatsoever (dv) ye may ask.” It is also 
probable in 1 Jniii. 20 “[%#] whatsoever (re éav) our heart may 
condemn us.” Bruder (Moulton) marks under this head xxi. 25 eorw 
82 kal GAAa TOAAG & éroincey 6 “Inoots, arwa eav ypapynra’. But 
adv here is generally regarded as meaning ‘cif’ in which case the 
construction would be quite different from that of dotis av (or 
édv), and the meaning would be “ Of such a hind that if they should 
be written’.” It is certainly strange that drwa and éav should be 
placed together by any N.T. writer except in the sense of “‘zAazsoever 
things®” ; and the fact is one of several that render the text extremely 
doubtful’. On dy and éav interchanged see 2789. 





1 It is not so marked in the original Bruder (1888). 

2 SS ‘*rhat if one by one they were written,” @, 4, e,f, #, “quae si.” 

3 [2414 a] "Edy or dv, meaning «‘soever,” immediately follows some form of 
Bores in Mk vi. 23 '’Ore édv” (marg. dru 'O édv), Lk.x. 35, Acts iii. 23, 1 Cor. xvi. 2, 
Gal. v. 10, Col. iii. 17. I do not know any passage in N.T. where édv, in such 
a position, means ‘‘if,” except the one under consideration (if genuine). There 
is not the same ambiguity about dep édév, which occurs in Ox. Pap. vol. ili. 653 
dep €ay wy morons apparently meaning “ and unless you do this” (A.D. 162—3). 
This is closely followed by 6» éav od dys apparently meaning ‘‘whomsoever you 
appoint,” not “ whom, if you appoint.” For further evidence from the Papyri see 
2416 a. 

4 [24144] Origen quotes Jn xxi. 25, as follows (omitting atrév) Phzlocal. 15 
dno 6 "Iwdvyns ws dpa Ovde Tov Kboqov oluar xwpely Ta ypaddueva PrBAla, 
continuing ‘‘For the [saying] that ‘the world has not room for the books 
to be written’? must be understood not [as being true] on account of the 
multitude of the writings, as some [say], but on account of the greatness of the 
acts, since the greatness of the acts cannot possibly be either written or reported 
by tongue of flesh, nor signified in languages (deadéxrows) and sounds of men.” He 
seems to take ‘‘the world” as meaning ‘‘ mankind,” and ‘‘has not room for” 
as meaning ‘‘has not capability to express.”” But it is not easy to see how he 
obtains this meaning : it needs either the omission of ra ypapdueva BrBa, or else 
a conjunction ovde Tov Kéopov.., ovde Td ypapoueva BiBdla, ‘‘neither the world... 
nor yet books.” 

[2414] In a second quotation, after describing Jesus as being (lit.) “fa 
multitude of good [things] (r\@0s dyafdv)” Origen says about these “‘ good 
[things], ”” (Huet ii. 12) “They have not however had room found for them 
(kexwpnuévwv) by writings (md ypaupdrwy). And why say I ‘by writings,’ when 
John says even (kal) concerning the whole world [that] ‘ Not even the world itself 
L think would have room for (ovde abrov oluat Tov Kdcpov XwpHoat) the books to be 
written’?” Here Origen seems to understand ‘‘the world would not have room” for 
the necessary books as meaning that not only ‘‘ books,” but even the “¢ world,” 
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would be insufficient to ‘‘ find room for” the expression of the acts of the Logos. 
The context and the quotation would make excellent sense if the two ran thus, in 
effect, “‘ Why say I ‘ xot by writings,’ when John says ‘ not even by the world’ ?”— 
omitting ‘‘the books to be written.” 

[24147] In a third quotation, the context of which resembles that in the 
Philocalia above, Origen (Huet ii. 201 D/o//.) says that “writing (ypapy)” in 
some cases, and “‘the tongue of man” in others, ‘‘ have not made room for (ot 
Kexdpnxe),” i.e. have not been capable of expressing, the highest mysteries of 
God; and he proceeds, “Eort yap cal dANa moda ad érolncey 6 I. drwa day 
ypagnrat Kab’ év obdé avrov [rdv Kécpmor is omitted] ofuac xwpyoew Ta ypaddpeva 
BiBXia. Both in the Phzlocalia and here, he illustrates his view by St Paul’s 
hearing (2 Cor. xii. 2foll.) ‘“‘words not to be uttered.” 

[2414] Again, in a fourth quotation, Origen (Huet ii. 326 D—E) speaks 
about the numerous words (fnudrwy) of God “not only those that are written 
but also those that are (2 Cor. xii. 4) ‘not to be uttered, which it is not lawful for 
a man to speak,’ and these about which John says, ov6’ adréy oluar tov Kbouov 
Xwpiga Ta ypaddueva BiBAia” : and he alludes to xxi. 25 as shewing that John 
could have written more Gospels than the world would hold (Huet ii. 88) 
"Iwavvov, bs ebayyédov &v Karahédourer, opmodoySv divacba Tocadra rowioew a 
obd€ 6 Kbapmos Xwphoat edtvaro. Headds éypawe dé cal ri "Amoxdduyw Kedevobels 
cwmjoa Kal wh ypdwa: Tas Tov éxrd Bpovr&v pwvds—apparently as an instance of 
divinely commanded reticence. 

[2414] In his Comm. on Lk. iii. 18 ‘‘ Multa quidem et alia exhortans 
annunciabat,” Origen freely refers to Jn thus, ‘‘ De Christo refertur quia multa 
et alia locutus est guae non sunt scripta in libro isto quae si scriberentur neque 
ipsum puto mundum capere potuisse libros qui scribendi erant ” (combining xxi. 25 
with xx. 30 ‘‘not written in this book” and substituting ‘‘locutus est” for ‘‘fecit” 
so as to afford a parall. to Lk. iii. 18 ‘‘annunciabat”). On Lk. iv. 1 he has ‘‘ Sicut 
mundus capere non poterat omnes libros si scripta fuissent quae fecdt et docutt 
Jesus.” Bearing on the manysidedness of Christ’s acts and words is a remark of 
Origen in his Comm. on Mt. xxvi. 55 indicating that he was disposed to believe 
that Christ’s form was transfigured not only in the Transfiguration but on many 
other occasions: ‘‘ Venit autem traditio talis ad nos de eo quoniam non solum 
duae formae in eo fuerunt, una quidem, secundum quam omnes eum videbant, 
altera autem, secundum quam transfiguratus est coram discipulis suis in monte, 
quando et resplenduit facies ejus tanquam sol, sed etiam unicuique apparebat 
secundum quod fuerat dignus. Et cum fuisset ipse, quasi non ipse omnibus 
videbatur: secundum quod de manna est scriptum, quando Deus filiis Israel 
panem misit de coelo omnem delectationem habentem, et ad omnem gustum 
convenientem: quando desiderio offerentis obsequens, ad quod quis voluerat 
vertebatur. Et non mihi videtur incredibilis esse traditio haec, sive corporaliter 
propter ipsum Jesum, ut alio et alio modo videretur hominibus, sive propter ipsam 
Verbi naturam, quod non similiter cunctis apparet.” This belief comes out in the 
Acts of John (§ 2) where Christ standing on the shore of Gennesaret appears to 
James as a “‘child” but to John as a man, and afterwards in different shapes. 

[2414 2] Again, Pamph. Mart. Pref quotes from Origen ‘‘Ejus [Christi] 
gloriamur esse discipuli, nec tamen audemus dicere quod facie ad faciem ab, 
ipso traditam susceperimus intelligentiam eorum quae in divinis libris referuntur = 
‘quae quidem certus sum quod ne ipse quidem mundus’ pro virtute ac majestate 
sensuum ‘capere potest,” and 2b, 3 ‘‘Sicut scriptum est: ‘We ipsum quidem 
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[2415] On the whole it seems probable that the writer or editors 
of this Gospel have put down at its close a grammatically irregular 
utterance (perhaps one of the last utterances) of the aged Disciple, 
which combined the spiritual meaning of Philo with the hyperbolic 
expression customary among the teachers of Palestine. It also 
corresponded to the evangelist’s saying in the Prologue that “the 
law [of God] was given through Moses but the grace and the truth 
[of God] came through Jesus Christ,” and it came well here as a final 
warning: “Law may be put into writing but Grace and Truth 
cannot. No, even if a world full of books were written, more books. 
would still need to be written, and yet the Grace of the Father and 
the Truth of the Father—which were the ‘works’ of the Son—would 
remain unexpressed.” This statement has been placed in such 
a context that it might seem to refer to the great number of Christ’s 
“mighty works,” or “miracles.” But that was probably not the 
Disciple’s intention. 

[2416] According to this view, in its original utterance the saying 
meant, in effect, “ Whatever things (atwa éav) may be written about 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in detached narrative, [they will not suffice, 
nay,] even the whole world will not suffice to hold—{I will not say 





mundum capere posse arbitror libros qui scriberentur’ de gloria et de majestate 
Filii Dei. Impossibile namque est literis committere ea quae ad Salvatoris 
gloriam pertinent.” Here there is a distinct statement that the truths ‘‘ cannot 
be committed to writing.” This is quite a different statement from “ the world 
could not hold the books,” or ‘the mind of man could not take in the meaning.” 

[24144] Origen’s view that xwpeiv, “‘ make room for,” has for its object, not 
“books” but the attributes of the Logos, agrees both verbally and substantially 
with Philo (i. 253) rls dv éxdpnoe Ocod NOywr icxiv Trav amdons Kpeoobvwy axons... 
ovdé yap el mAodrov émdelxvucbar BovdnOeln Tov EavTod, Xwpirae av (nreipwOelans 
xal Oadrdoons) ) cvumaca yi, (i. 362) odde yap TOV Swpedy ixavos ovdels XwpHoar 
7d dpOovoy WARIS, tows 5é ov5E 6 Kdouos, (ii. 218) dpéyw TH Xdpiros atiw mdacas 
Bocas dv olds Te H S¢EacOar Swpeds, Thy dé Eun Karddnww ovx olov avOpwHmrou piats 
GAN 008’ 6 cburas odpavds TE Kat Kdopuos SuvHTETaL xwphoa. In the context of 
the first of these three passages, Philo describes the flow of God’s ‘‘ graces 
(xdpiras)” érépas avtl éxeivwv kal rpiras avrl rév devrépwy... in language remarkably 
like that of John (i. 16 xdpw av7l xdperos ‘* grace for grace”’); in the context of 
the second he quotes Proverbs (viii. 22) as attesting the existence of the Wisdom 
of God (which John calls the Logos) from the beginning. Add Long. De Subi, 
ix. 9 6 Tar "Tovdalwy Oecpobérns...rhv Tod Belov Sivauw Kata Thy dklay éxdpnoe 
katé@nvev. Wetstein (ad Joc.) quotes hyperbolical and literal traditions from the 
Talmud, that the world and the sky and the sea would not supply paper pens 
and ink sufficient to write out the knowledge of this or that Rabbi. 
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the portrait of the Lord, but] the books that would have to be 
written [in the attempt to represent Him]!.” 


SUBJECT? 


(i) Collective or noun group 


[2417] When the subject is a collective noun it may have in 
agreement with it a singular participle followed by a plural verb as 
in Vil. 49 6 dxAos otTos 6 pi) ywodoKwv Tov Vopov érdparoé ior, xii, 12 
© dxAos Todds 6 eMOdv eis THY Eoptiy dkotoavres...2daBov. These 
two instances favour the plural reading in vi. 22 6 dxdos 6 éornKds 
mépav tis Gaddoons «tdov (marg. idov)*. In a subsequent clause, 
referring to ‘‘the multitude,” the plural would naturally be used as 
in English, vi. 2 “There followed him a great multitude because 
they beheld” (comp. xi. 42, xii. 9, 18). 

[2418] When the verb precedes several nouns that constitute its 
subject, the verb is mostly in the singular‘, But in a few cases 
where perhaps the intention is, from the first, to set a list of names 
before the reader, the verb is plural, as in xix. 25 “Now ¢here were 
standing...his mother, and his mother’s sister, and...,” xxi. 2 “ There 
were together Simon Peter and Thomas and....” When a second 
verb subsequently refers to two subjects introduced by a first verb in 
the singular, the second verb is plural, xii. 22 épyera ’A. Kal ®. Kal 
Aéyovow, xx. 3 €é7AOev ody 6 IL. Kal 6 GAAS pabyTis Kal Apxovto. 


(ii) Neuter Plural 


[2419] When the subject is a neuter plural, John’s usage varies 
strangely. In most authors, the neuter plural with plural verb can 
often be explained on the ground that though the author wyrzfes a 





1 [2416 ai] Deissmann (pp. 203—5) has given, from Papyri, more than fifty 
instances of édv with 6s, dcos, drére, olos, ws, et Tis, doris, dou (from B.C. 27 to 
A.D. 586). From the same collections of Papyri he gives only eight instances of 
dv with similar words. His conclusion concerning the use of édv for dv with these 
relatival words is, ‘the first and second centuries A.D. constitute its definite 
classical period; it seems to become less frequent later.” These lists are not 
put forth as exhaustive; but they decidedly favour the conclusion that in xxi. 25 
drwa édy means ‘‘ whatsoever.” 

2 See also Anacoluthon, Ellipsis, and Number. 

3 (2417 a] The changes are interesting in vi. 22—4 ‘‘ The multitude that was 
standing (sing.),..[all] saw (pl.).... When therefore the m. saw (sing. before the 
vb, elev 6 dxAos)...they themselves embarked (évéBnoav airol)....” 

4 [2418 a] i. 35, ii. 2, 12, ili. 22, iv. 53, xviii. 1, 15., In i. 45 dv éypaper M. 
év T@ vouw Kal ol rpopfra, the last three words are of the nature of an appendix. 
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neuter noun, he is ¢hézking of a masculine or feminine noun. But 
xix. 31 Wa py petvy ert Tod oTavpod ri coparta...iva kareayoow avTav 
7a oKéAn Kai apOacw exhibits the two constructions side by side: and 
it can hardly be argued that oxédy is more suggestive than owpara of 
“a masculine noun.” Is it possible that 74 oxéAy is accusative, 
a construction very common with xareayéva. in such phrases as “to 
have one’s head, skull, collar-bone etc. broken*”? This would have 
the advantage of avoiding the abrupt change of subject in passing 
from kateayaow to apacw (which, in classical Greek, would require 
atrot before dpOdow: “that their legs should be broken and ¢he mer, 
themselves (airol) carried away ”). Without avroé, if oxéAy is nomin- 
ative, the text reads as though the meaning were “that their legs 
should be broken and carried away.” But if oxeAy is accusative, the 
meaning is “that they should have their legs broken and be taken 
away.” In vi. 13, kraopdtwov...d erepiccevoay AX have -oe, but the 
tendency to make this correction would be strong in some scribes ; 
W.H. have -cav without alternative. 

[2420] The following variations deserve attention, x. 3——27 
ra mpoBata THs Pwvys avTod GKovel, ..TO mpoBata avt@ akodovbel, Ore 
oldacw...... ddAorpiw S& od py axorovdycovory...... ovK 7Kovcav avTOV 
Ta mpoBata...00 ovK eat Ta mpoBara idia,..adra mpoBara exw @ OUK 
COTW eins ae Kal tis pwvas pov aKxovoovow...Ta mpoBata Ta ea THS 
puvas pov dkovovow. At the beginning of the Parable the sheep are 
regarded as a flock, collectively, acting in a certain way, “the flock 
hearhens and follows.” But the thought of motive introduces the 
thought of individuality and hence the grammatical plural, “ ¢hey 
know...they will not follow.” Thenceforth individuality and plurality 
prevail, except in the phrases describing to whom the flock “‘delongs,” 
where personality is merged in collectiveness. 





(iii) Suspended 

[2421] ‘O morevwr, in vii. 38 (“He that believeth...rivers...shall 
flow from his belly”) might be defended by some grammarians as 
implying doris dv micrevoy (where doris might be regarded as having 





1 [2419 a] Steph. (kardyvume) qu. Plat. 342 B, 515 with dra, Pollux iv. 188, 
with xetv, Demosth. 1268. 3 and many others with cepadyy. 

[2419 4] The objection to this suggestion is that av7éy should not have been 
inserted, as ‘‘their” is sufficiently expressed by the article. No authority omits 
avrév, but a renders it ‘‘illis.? D and SS are missing. Syr. (Walton) has ‘‘ut 
confringerent crura eorum suspensorum atque deponerent eos,” and so has the 
Diatessaron. In Nonnus, wédes réuvowrTo favours the usual rendering. 
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avrov for its antecedent). But the construction is Hebraic (1920—2) 
as well as natural. In one or two passages, a word, or clause, with 
neuter noun or adjective, might be either subject or object, eg. xv, 2 
Trav kA\jpa ev eot 7) Pépov Kaprov alper avro. In the Parable of the 
Sower, Matthew and Luke have 6 éywy where Mark has és éxeu', but 
there 6 éxwv is the subject of axovérw, 


(a) TIAN 6 AéA@Kac (xvii. 2) 

[2422] The following requires separate discussion, xvii. 2 (R.V.) 
“Even as thou gavest him authority over all flesh, hat whatsoever 
thou hast given him, to them he should give eternal life,” (A.V.) “ that 
he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him?.” R.V., 
though closer to the Greek than A.V., has substituted ‘‘ whatsoever ” 
for “all that.” Grammatically, the Greek of the italicised words can 
only be construed as follows: ‘“‘That he may give all that thou hast 
given him—I[namely] eternal lhfe—to them.” But the previous 
sentence mentions no persons that could be here referred to as 
“them,” so that this makes no sense. D alters “‘he may give” into 
“may have” and omits “to them,” leaving “that all that thou hast 
given to him may have eternal life” This makes excellent sense 
and grammar, but there is no reason for supposing that it was the 
original text. Later on, we find “Father, [¢/at] which (0) thou hast 
given me, 1 will that where I am they also may be with me*,” which 
again indicates a desire to give prominence to the clause “‘ that which 
thou hast given me” by assigning to it an irregular position in the 
forefront of the sentence. In these two passages, “al/ that (rayv 0) 
thou hast given me” (with or without “all”) means the Church 
collectively, and the subsequent pronoun (“to them,” “they also”) 
means the members of the Church individually. In the second of 
the two passages the pronoun happens to be capable of an apposi- 
tional construction’, in the first it is not (1921—2), See also 2740—4. 





1 Mk iv. 9, Mt. xiii. 9, Lk. viii. 8: so Mt. vii. 24 mas owv doris dxovec= Lk, 
vi. 47 mas 6,..dkovwv. Comp. Rev. iii. 21 6 vexdy dow a’r@, and Prov. xi. 26, 
where, with a nom. particip., Aq. alone retains the Heb, idiom, xarapdcovra 
aitéy, while Theod. has é6yuoxardparos, Sym. Naokardparos. 

2 xvii. 2 Kabds wkas air@ éfovolay mdons capkds, wa way & Sédwxas ait@ 
Owe avrois fwhy alwviov. 

® xvii. 24. Here D makes no alteration. 

4 [2422 a] In xvii. 24, we might theoretically explain the construction as 6é\w 
wa 6 débwxds pwor—exetvor Wow mer’ €uod: but the author must not be supposed to 
have premeditated any such construction. 
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(iv) Omitted in partitive clauses 


[2423] For the omission of the subject in a partitive clause as in 
xvi. t7 “[Some] of his disciples therefore said,” and for consequent 
ambiguity, see 2042 and 2213—96. 


(v) ‘* They’? non-pronominal. 


[2424] The subject is sometimes omitted by John—not quite 
after the manner of Mark when he uses the 3rd pers. pl. of a verb to 
mean “people”—if “they” can be.implied from something in the, 
context, e.g. ii. to “ Every man first putteth the good wine [before his 
guests], and, when [¢/ey] have drunk freely...',” iii. 23 ‘“‘ Now John 
also was baptizing in A®non...and [¢hey, i.e. ‘those whom he 
baptized’] came thither (xapeyivovro) and were baptized.” 

[2425] In xviii. 25 “Now Simon Peter was...warming himself. 
[They] said therefore...,” we must not render “they” by “ people” 
but must go back to xviii. 18 “‘ Now Peter also was standing with them 
and warming himself,” treating the intervening words (xviii. 19 —24) 
as a parenthesis’. In xix. 29 “there was set there a vessel full 
of vinegar,” the evangelist probably assumes that “vinegar” would 
be understood to mean “wine for the soldiers on guard” (just as, in 
ii. 10, “wine” implied “wine for the guests”). Consequently he 
assumes that the following words, “so [they] put a sponge,” would 
be understood to refer to “the soldiers.” In xx. 1—2 “ Mary 
Magdalene...seeth the stone taken away from the tomb ; she runneth 
therefore...and sayeth...[‘They] have taken the Lord out of the 
tomb,’” “they” cannot mean “people.” Mary’s mind is full of the 
thought of Christ and of what His enemies have done to Him. 
She infers, from what she naturally regards as a hostile act, that the 
chief priests, not content with killing Him, have removed the body, 
and “they” means “the chief priests,” or “the Lord’s enemies.” 








1 [2424a] R.V.supplies ‘‘men.” But “ putteth” means “ puts on the table,” 
and the subject appears to be ‘those at the table,” not ‘‘men [in general].” This 
is somewhat different from the indefinite ‘‘tiey” so frequent in Mark—and 
common in vernacular English, like the French ‘on ”—where the pronoun does 
not refer to any noun expressed or implied in the context. 

2 [2425] Similarly, in ix. 24 ‘‘[zhey] therefore called,” we have to pass over 
the immediately preceding verse about the man’s ‘‘parents” and to go back to the 
statement about “‘the Jews.” 
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Reviewing the instances, so far, we do not find any in which the 
missing subject cannot be supplied from the context}. 

[2426] We come now to omissions of the subject in words 
of our Lord. In one of them, “¢key” appears to refer to “the 
world” previously mentioned “If the wor/d hateth you, reflect that it 
hath hated me...remember the word that I said unto you, ‘The 
servant is not greater than his Lord.’ If [¢Aey] persecuted me they 
will persecute you also®.” But there is nothing for the pronoun to 
refer to in the earlier instance ‘If a man abide not in me he is cast 
forth as the branch [of the vine] and is withered, and THEY gather 
them and cast them into the fire and they are burned*.” Here, 
theoretically, we might supply “people,” and if the passage occurred 
in Mark that would perhaps be the best rendering ; but as there has 
been no previous mention of vine-dressers, and as there has been a 
previous mention of the Father as “cleansing ” the vine, it is probable 
that THEY W—in accordance with frequent Jewish tradition as well as 
occasional Synoptic usage—means “the powers of heaven” or “the 
angels.” 


(vi) ‘*‘We” non-pronominal* 


[2427] “We” non-pronominal—z.e. expressed by verbal inflexion 
and not by pronoun—in 1 Jn i. 1 “that which we have heard, that 
which we have seen with our eyes...,” appears to mean the writer of 


the Epistle and his companions, as “we” means in the opening 


sentences of a Pauline Epistle: but it may mean “we all,” “we 
disciples of Christ,” as probably in 1 Jn ii. 28 “And now, little 
children, abide in him, that, if he shall be manifested we [a//] may 
have confidence.” The most serious ambiguity arising from this use 
of “we” is in xxi. 24 “we know that his witness is true.” Are these 


t 


1 [24254] With these contrast Mk i. 32 (Mt. viii. 16 sim.) ‘‘But in the 
evening...[¢#ey] brought unto him all that were sick” (where Mk i. 29—31 has 
previously mentioned the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law without any suggestion 
of persons that could be called ‘‘they”); the parall. Lk. iv. 40 has ‘‘4// that had 
sick folk...led them to him.” 

2 xv. 16—20, where ‘‘the world” is six times mentioned. 

3 xy. 6. On THEY, see 6672, 738a—d. On the alleged omission of an 
indefinite subject, ‘‘any one,’’ and on the question whether 6 rarnp avrod is 
predicate or subject, in viil. 44, see 2378—9. 

4 [2427] The difference between the non-pronominal and the pronominal 
‘‘we” is illustrated by r Jn iii. 2, v. 15 (02s), 19, 20 oldamen and iii. 14 quets oldapner 
(where ‘‘we” is opposed to ‘‘the world”). In Jn vi. 42, ix. 24, 29 ‘‘we (mets) 
know” implies ‘‘we know, even if others do not” (2399—2400). 
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the words of the evangelist, and do they mean “ We al/ know that 
the witness of the Son to the Father is true”? Or are they the 
words of some unknown persons, ¢.g. the elders of the Church of the 
city where the evangelist was writing, and do they mean, in effect, 
“ We [elders of Ephesus, Antioch, or Jerusalem] hereby certify that 
the witness of this evangelist is true” ? 

[2428] Before discussing this very important passage, we may 
mention some instances in which our Lord includes Himself in the 
non-pronominal “we” :—iii. 11 (to Nicodemus) “ We speak that 
which zwe know and testify that which ze have seen and ye receive not - 
our testimony,” vi. 5 (to Philip) ‘Whence are we to buy bread that 
these may eat?” xiv. 31 “ Arise, let ws go (dywpev) hence.” In the 
first of these, there may be, on the surface, some slight irony—when 
our Lord ranks Himself with other teachers of spiritual truth, in 
addressing Nicodemus, who had called Him (iii. 2) “a teacher,” and 
whom He had called (iii. 10) ‘“‘¢he teacher.” But there is also 
an inner meaning, namely that the Son is ‘not alone” in His 
testimony, which corresponds to that of “two men’,” being the 
testimony of the Father and the Son, so that “we speak” means 
“the Father and I speak.” A similar inner meaning seems to belong 
to vi. 5 “Whence are we to buy bread,” where the Johannine 
“‘buying”—an entirely new version of the parallel Synoptic 
“buying? ”—appears to be typical of the procuring of the Eucharistic 
“flesh” and “ blood,” the sacrifice ordained by the Father and offered 
by the Son. The third instance has been discussed elsewhere, and it 
has been shewn that “ Arise ye, let us go,” is a tradition of Mark and 
Matthew omitted by Luke and liable to be misunderstood as meaning 
flight, but really meaning appeal to Justice. It ought however to be 
added that the insertion of “hence” by John (“Arise ye, let us go 
hence”) assimilates the words to a famous tradition recorded by 
Josephus that before Jerusalem was taken by the Romans there was 
a noise in the Temple as of a rushing host, and the gate opened, and 
a Voice was heard, “ Let us pass hence (évredOev)*.” Of course these 
last two passages also have their literal meaning, in which Christ 
associates Himself with the disciples: but the non-pronominal “we,” 








1 viii. 16, 17 and context. ’ 

2 [2428a@] Mk vi. 36—7 ‘‘that ¢dey may buy...are we to buy,” Mt. xiv. 15 
“that ¢hey may buy,” Lk. ix. 13 ‘‘unless...we are to buy.” In Mk-Lk. “we” 
means the disciples. Chrys., however, in Jn, omits the “buying.” See 2745. 

3 See Paradosis, 1872—1 and Joseph. Bell. vi. 5. 3. 
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in a saying of Christ, is so fraught with probabilities of latent 
mysticism that it gives us very little help on the words, not uttered 
by Christ, now under discussion (xxi. 24) “ We know that his testimony 
inizue*,” 








1 [2428 4] In ix. 4 ‘We (quads, al. éué) must work (det épydgecOat) the works of 
him that sent me (ue, al. 7uas),” the insertion of qjuds differentiates the passage 
from those quoted above: but it will be discussed here, because, unless it can be 
shewn to be corrupt, it would seem to shew that, here at all events, Christ does 
place Himself on a level with His disciples in the emphatic judés. The preceding 
words are wa gavepwOy Ta Epya Tod Oeod év adr, ‘‘that the works of God might 
be manifested in him,” z.e. in the man born blind. Then follows, in B, nuas dec 
epyageode (z.e. -at, to work). Origen twice (Huet i. 125, li. 25) omits quads de? 
and quotes the saying as beginning with épydfeade ‘‘ work ye.” 

[2428 c] D has & ynuas epyagerbar. This might mean ‘‘for our sakes. Work 
ye.” But D means 6c? by 6é:, ‘‘it is necessary for us to work.” Mss. often express 
ec by « (see Boeckh Zzscr, Gr. 4588 xe 6u=xal de?) and errors arise in consequence, 
Again judas and buds are liable to confusion—as may be seen from Jn viii. 54, 1 Jn 
i. 4 where W.H. give the two (iuGy and judv) as alternatives. Origen, then, 
might easily have read the words before épydfecOe as 6.’ duds ‘in order that the 
works of God may be manifested in him, z.e. the blind man, for your sakes.” 
This would make excellent sense. Comp. xi. 42 (in the Raising of Lazarus) da 
Tov dxdov...elmov, *‘I said it for the sake of the multitude,” xii. 30 ob 6’ éue h pwvh 
atirn yéyovev adda 6’ buds, “for your sakes,” and so, xi. 15 xalpw Ov buds va 
TLTEVONTE. 

[2428d@] SS has ‘‘and me it behoves to do...,”” and so Ephrem (p. 197) ‘‘e¢ 
me oportet operari....” The Vat. Ms. of the Arabic Diatess. (ed. Hogg) has, as 
the preceding words, ‘‘that we may see the works of God im him,” and the 
Clementine Homilies (xix. 22 Clark) have ‘“‘that the power of God might be made 
manifest through him in healing the sins of ignorance.” SS, Diatess. and the 
Latin vss all-have ‘‘me” twice (‘‘it behoves me—him that sent me’’), but N*L 
have ‘‘us” twice. 

[2428 ¢] Origen’s first quotation is in a comment on Jer. xiii. 16 ‘‘Give glory 
to the Lord your God before (marg.) it grow dark,” thus (Huet i. 125) ‘‘ Perhaps 
we shall understand this scripture (7d yeypaupévov) by applying (xpyoduevar) a 
Gospel saying uttered by the Saviour, which runs thus (obrws éxovoy) ‘Work while 
(ws) it is day. There cometh night when no man can work.’” He adds that 
Christ gives the name of ‘‘day” to “‘this world,” contrary to custom. His ,second 
is from the early part of his commentary on John (Huet ii. 25) ‘‘He says to them 
that are partakers of His own Light, ‘Work as (ws) it is day. There cometh night 
when no man can any longer (ovxére ovdels) work: when (8rav) I am in the world 
I am the light of the world.” It will be observed that in both these quotations 
Origen omits ‘‘the works of him that sent me (or, us)”: and the length of the 
quotation, in the second instance, suggests that he is not quoting from memory 
but from ms. These and other variations, if they do not demonstrate that the 
passage is corrupt, suffice to shew that W.H.’s text cannot be relied on as a proof 
that Jesus here uses qués to mean ‘‘My disciples and I.” 
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(a) ‘We know (oidamen)” (xxl. 24) 


[2429] We return to the discussion of the words “we know that 
his witness is true,” in the hope of ascertaining what “we” means. 
According to the analogy of the Epistle, it might mean (1) the 
writer, associating himself with others (‘ze a// know”), or (2) with 
some fellow-evangelists or fellow-teachers (‘we know”) as distinct 
from those who are taught, who might be addressed as “ you.” Both 
these meanings occur (2427) in the Epistle. But it might mean 
(3) “we, the elders of the Church among whom this Gospel has been 
preached and is now being published, know that the witness of the 
evangelist is true.” This third hypothesis must not be discredited 
by the mere fact that such an attestation is unique in this Gospel. 
For how could it well be otherwise? It would come naturally at the 
end of the book, once for all. 

[2430] One argument against this third hypothesis is the fact 
that it does not come quite at the end of the book. After it there 
comes one more sentence, which contains the first person singular, 
xxi. 25 “But there are also many other things that Jesus did, the 
which (?) if they are to be written (€av ypadyrar) one by one, J think 
not even the world will hold the books that are [to be| written’.” 
Portions of this sentence are repeatedly (2414 6—/) quoted by Origen, 
and thrice as coming from the evangelist. It could hardly come 
from any one else, at least in substance*. For what mere scribe, or 
Editor, would venture to append his own expression of personal 
opinion to such a work as the Fourth Gospel? Moreover, it 
exhibits a strong sense of the inadequacy of any ‘“ books” to 
represent the multiform action of Jesus—just such a sense as we 
might suppose likely to be expressed again and again by a very aged 


1 [2430a] “Eorw dé cal é\Aa TWOANG & Erolncer 6°1., dtTwa éav ypap~yra Kad’ ey, 
00d’ adrdy oluat Tov KécpMov xwphoew Tad ypaddueva BiB\la. On drwa édy as 
generally meaning ‘‘whatsoever things” but here, possibly if the text is correct, 
‘‘which things, if,” see 2414—6. 

2 [243806] Tischendorf says that xxi. 25, in N, is written by a different scribe 
from the one that wrote the body of the Gospel. But this scribe (according to 
W.H. ad Joc.) appears to have been D, the dvop@wrs, or corrector, of the Ms., 
who also probably (according to Tischendorf (& p. xxi)) wrote the last leaf of Mk 
and the first of Lk., as well as what may be described as the title and the 
salutation in Rev. i. 1—4 ‘The Revelation...and from the seven Spirits which are 
before the throne and from Jesus Christ.” These facts are consistent with the 
hypothesis that the change of handwriting may imply some special circumstances 
but not necessarily interpolation or diminished authority. 
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disciple of Jesus contrasting his personal recollections of the Lord 
with “the books that were being written.” 

[2431] This postscript must be compared with a previous post- 
script. After the manifestation to Thomas ending with the words, 
“Blessed are they that have not seen and [yet] have believed,” the 
writer adds, xx. 30—1 “ Many other signs therefore did Jesus in the 
presence of the disciples, which are not written in this book. But 
these have been written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ 
the Son of God, and that, believing, ye may have life in his name.” 
This apparently deals solely with the Resurrection and the signs 
wrought by the Lord “in the presence of (2335) the disciples” after 
the Resurrection, committed to writing in order that, profiting by 
the rebuke to Thomas, the readers of his narrative (“ye”) might be 
“blessed,” “not having seen and yet having believed.” 

[2432] That would seem to have been a fit termination to the 
Gospel—a statement of its object, addressed by the impersonal 
writer to the readers in the second person “that ye may have life in 
his name.” But something seems to have happened to make 
another termination desirable. The reputed author, or originator— 
the disciple whom Jesus loved—lived (so says tradition) to a great 
age prolonged past decrepitude: and it was commonly reported, on 
the basis of an utterance imputed to Christ Himself, that he was 
not to die till our Lord’s coming. When the old man’s end had 
arrived', or drew manifestly near, it would become desirable to 
contradict this rumour and to shew how it had arisen. For this 
purpose an account of the utterance and of its occasion and circum- 
stances was committed to writing. And this we find in the last 
chapter. 

[2433] These circumstances would be exceptional, and might 
well explain an exceptional conclusion. After this Appendix (con- 
cerning what may be called the Johannine manifestation of the 
Resurrection) had been written out, it may have been submitted to 
the aged Disciple of the Lord, to receive, perhaps, a word or two of 
writing in his own hand like that at the end of the Epistle to the 
Galatians “in large letters.” If so, it might be difficult to say which 








1 [2432] The difficult words ‘‘This is the disciple that deareth witness’? and 
‘‘he that wrote” (2166) do not necessarily imply that he was still living to bear 
witness. On the contrary they might be written (in any Christian Church familiar 
with the saying (Heb. xi. 4) about Abel) to indicate that the aged Disciple ‘‘being 
dead yet speaketh.” 
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part of the Postscript belonged to the evangelist—who regards 
himself as writing the Gospel in the Disciple’s name—which part 
(if any) to the Elders of the Church, and which to the Disciple 
himself. Chrysostom most certainly recognises nothing as coming 
from Elders. And he quotes oidapev, once at least, as Mtn, Se JE 
know, he says, that the things that he says are true’.” One might 
have supposed this to mean that the evangelist was “setting his 
seal” to the truth of the “testimony” of Christ® about which the 
Gospel speaks so often: but apparently Chrysostom means “I know 
that the things I said about Him were true.” The context is not 
very clear, and it is possible that Chrysostom may have read oida 
pe and éorw dé, although he quotes the text freely as ofda and 
e€oTt yap’. 

[2484] Some variations in the mss. and Latin versions add to 
the uncertainty of interpretation®. Of course unaccented Greek mss. 
would give no guidance as to o1Aamen Whether it was to be taken as 
two words or one. The main internal evidence for men, “on the 
one hand,” is found in the following éo7w dé: but this is omitted by 
SS and by the best Latin versions’. Yet éorw dé is almost certainly 





1 [2433a] The same difficulty of distinction would arise if the Disciple died 
before this attestation and if the writer of the Gospel or the Elders attached to the 
MS. a fragment in the Disciple’s handwriting recording a favourite saying of his 
about the inadequacy of books. 

2 [24835] Kal olda, pnotv, dre ddnOf éorw a Aéyer. Above, the text is printed 
as oldauev, but this might be an error for oléa uév. Chrys. previously speaks of 
the evangelist as ‘‘testifying to himself (uaprupav éavr@).” 

3 iii. 33 6 AaBwv adrod Thy wapruplay éoppdyioev Ere 6 Beds aANOHs EoTrw, comp. 
viii. 14 adn O7s Ext h waprupla pov. 

4 [2433c] The pév after olda may have been omitted because the rest of the 
sentence was not given, and the éo7. ydp in éore yap pyot kal dda wod\dAd may 
have been a part of Chrysostom’s framework of the quotation, not a part of the 
quotation itself. 

5 [2484a] SS has the past (‘‘éare witness”) and omits éoriw dé, ofwac and 
“itself” (in ‘‘the world zése/f”): ‘‘This is the disciple that dave witness of these 
things and wrote them and we know that true is his witness. And many other 
things did Jesus, that if one by one they were [all] written the world would not 
be sufficient for them.” Codex a perhaps took the Latin ‘‘Azs” for zhs, i.e. ‘‘Jesus,” 
and it repeats ‘‘scimus” and turns ‘‘qui” into ‘‘quis” thus, ‘* Hic est discipulus 
qui testificatur de Jesu et guzs scripsit haec sczmus; et scimus quod verum -est 
testimonium ejus.” W.H. give txt 6 waprupdy mepi ro’Twy Kal 6 ypdwas tadra, but 
marg. kal (before waprup@v) and [6] cal for kat 6, z.e. 0 Kal paprupdy m. 7. [6] Kal 
ypayas Tatra. 

§ [24344] Oldapev occurs in i Jn iii. 2, v. 15 (d25), v. 19, 20, and iets oldapyer 
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an integral part of the sentence in which it stands. If both otéa pév 
and éorw 6€ belonged to “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” the most 
natural explanation of “ Azs testimony ” is “ Christ's testimony ” ; and 
the Disciple must here be regarded as declaring his conviction that, 
whether he is to await the Lord’s coming or to die—however much 
some may have misinterpreted the words “If I will that he tarry ”— 
the Lord’s testimony, and especially the testimony after the Resur- 
rection, is absolutely true’. 

[2435] On the whole, the most probable conclusion is that 
oidajev is one word and represents the attestation of unnamed 
persons, and that the words following the attestation in the first 
person are an addition, supposed to come from the teaching of the 
aged Disciple, repeating, in effect, what he had said at the conclusion 
of the first edition of the Gospel. Then he had said that there were 
many more details, “‘not written in this book,” of that vivid period 
after the Resurrection during which the Saviour was continually 
manifesting Himself to the disciples. Now he says that “if these 
details continue to be written,” the world will not “hold” or 
‘contain ” all this “‘ writing of books ”—and he probably implies also 
that, ‘‘whatever number of these details may be written,” the 





in 1 Jn iii. 14. In all these cases it means ‘‘We, the disciples of Christ, know.” 
On the one hand, this might be urged as shewing that ofda uéy would be assimi- 
lated to the phrase in the Epistle by the error of scribes. But it seems to me 
a stronger argument, that a writer so fond of oldauev would not write oléa per. 

1 [2434c] Strictly after ofa uév we should have something like Eurip. Hippol. 
1091 ws olda wer Tabr’, ofda 5 obx dws ppdow: but the clause with 6é strays away 
- as in Jn x. 41 (2169). A much more serious objection is that if the Apostle had 
meant ‘‘Do not lay stress on me as bearing witness. It is rather He that beareth 
witness and I know that Azs witness is true,” he would have said éxetvos, as the 
Epistle, not girés (2382—4). 

[2434] If oléauer proceeded from the evangelist as part of the same sentence 
in which he also says oluat, we should have to suppose the meaning to be “‘ We 
[the disciples of Christ, all| know that the testimony of the Lord is true, but...,” 
which seems improbable. 

[24342] On Rom. vii. 14 oldapev yap bre 6 vduos mvevpatixds éoriv, Alford says 
that Jerome has ‘‘scéo.” Gennadius (Cramer) certainly read ofa mév, for he has 
émlaramar bre 6 vduos mv. é. Cyril may have done so, for he has duwudy pnow 
elvat Tov voor, olde yap djusuous doreAciv. This is applied to David, asa parallel 
to the Apostle, who ioxuplferar mev bre mvevwarcKds 6 vouos alriarae 6é THY avOpwrov 
giow. Olde and wév combine to suggest that he read oféa wer. Origen (Lomm, 
vii. 31—2) seems to recognise, and to correct, this interpretation, by saying—after 
quoting the text with “‘scémus”—‘‘ Legem vero spiritualem esse mon solus Paulus 
sciebat, sed et hi qui ab ipso imbuebantur.” 
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portrait of the Saviour will not be “ held” or “contained” in the 
“ books*.” 


TENSE 


[2486] Tense-idioms will be conveniently arranged under sub- 
divisions of Mood. Tense-rules are sometimes interfered with 
by word-rules, eg. the perfects of some verbs are rarely or never used, 
so that writers may be led to use the aorist for the perfect in those 
words. Hence the difference between two writers can sometimes be 
best illustrated by comparing, not their tense-usage in general, but 
their uses of the tense of one or two words in particular: and the 
shades of meaning intended by a single writer can often be perceived 
in the same way. 


I. IN THE IMPERATIVE Moop 


(i) Aorist (first) and Present 


[2437] The first aorist imperative is (r)-sometimes more definite, 
(2) sometimes more authoritative’, (3) sometimes more solemn® than 
the present imperative, which may denote continuous action. John 
uses the aorist “abide” in the Lord’s mouth, but the present is used 





1 [2435a] It is desirable to make ‘‘books” the last word in the English 
rendering so as to call attention to its emphatic position. Comp. the saying 
of Papias (Eus. iii. 39. 4) “‘I did not think I should be so much helped by 
what I could get from [the] do0ks as by the [truths that came] from living and 
abiding Voice,” ob yap Ta éx [rv] BiBAlwv rooobrdy we HHedew VrehduBavor door 
Ta mapa Sdons pwvijs kal wevovons. Nonnus omits the words kat oldamev bri dn Ons 
avroo 7 waptupla éorly. 

2 [2487a] But different writers might take different views of the authoritative- 
ness of the same utterance. Comp. Mk vi. ro, Lk. ix. 4 mévere, but parall. 
Mt. x. 11 pelvare. Here we might say that Mk-Lk. meant ‘‘continue to abide.” 
No such explanation avails for Mk vi. 11, Mt. x. 14 éxrivdfare, Lk. ix. 5 
amorwaccere. But note that Lk. ix. 5 800 dv wy SéxwvTa...dmotrwdocete, twice 
uses the pres., while Mk vi. 11, Mt. x. 14 6s dv (Mk+76mos) wy déEqrav... 
éxrwdéare ¢wice use the aorist. Perh. Lk. means ‘‘do so habitually.” Comp. 
Lk. ix. 23 ‘‘take up the cross daily” where the parall. Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24 
omit ‘‘daily.”’ 

3 [24376] “More solemn.” £,g. Jn xiv. 8 Seifov, in Philip’s mouth,. is 
“solemn” and reverential (but not authoritative)—like Kvpre, dé5atov in Lk. xi. 1, 
éuddvicdy foot ceavrdv in the corresponding prayer of Moses (Ex. xxxiii. 13, 18) 
and édénoov passim. So “thou,” in Elizabethan English, is used to the Highest, 
and to the lowest. 
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AORIST AND PRESENT IMPERATIVE [2439] 








by the writer of the Epistle’. The authoritative imperative occurs 
in the miracle at Cana, ii. 5 (Christ’s mother) rowjoare, ii. 7—-8 
(Christ) yeuloare,...dvrAyoate: at the Cleansing of the Temple, 
li. 16 adpare, and ii. 19 Avoare: in Christ’s words to the Samaritan 
woman, iv. 16 dwvyoov cov tov avdpa, and afterwards to the disciples, 
iv. 35 érdparte...xal OedoacGe: in the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
Vi. 10 mowujoare: in the Healing of the Blind, ix. 7 Uraye viae: 
in the Raising of Lazarus, xi. 39, 44 dpare,...\vcare: in the rejected 
(937—40) prayer xii. 27 ododv pe, and in the accepted prayer (dd.) 
dofacov gov ro dvoza: in the last words to Judas Iscariot, xiii. 24 
motnoov taxevov: in the Last Discourse, xv. 9 peivare év rH dydrn TH 
€~7: in the narrative of the Draught of Fish and the subsequent 
meal, xxi. 1o—12 évéyxate and apiotyoare. 

[2438] The instance in the Last Discourse (‘“ Abide in my love”) 
is perhaps the nearest approach to an authoritative command (in 
John) to obey a moral or spiritual precept. Our Lord never uses 
(1507 a) the authoritative form of the imperative in “ believe ye,” but 
frequently the present imperative, which occurs also in vi. 27 épya- 
Ceobe, vil. 24 xpivere, and Xil. 35 mepurareire etc.2 The three 
Synoptists have “thou shalt love.” Two (Mt.-Lk.) have “love ye 
(ayarére).” John has neither. Yet his Gospel connects “love” 
with what Christ calls “my commandment,” and his Epistle abounds 
in ‘‘love”—but never “love ye” except in the phrase “love not the 
world.” 

[2439] John’s avoidance of the aorist imperative of mucredw may 
be illustrated by the charge brought by Celsus against the Christians 
who, he asserts, authoritatively exclaim “Believe!” (aorist im- 
perative) instead of allowing time for reasonable examination 
(present imperative) “Do not spend time in examining (un é&érace), 








see 

1 [2437 c] Jn xv. 4,9 pelvare, but 1 Jn ii. 28 wévere (comp. 2 Tim. iii. 14 weve). 
Mk xiy. 34, Mt. xxvi. 38 pelvare wde is an utterance of the Lord. Lk. xxiv. 29 
peivov me’ quay may represent the (zd.) ‘“‘constraint” put on the unknown Lord by 
the two disciples (‘‘thou must needs abide with us”). 

2 [2438 a] In ii. 8 dvrAjoare K. pépere, V.- II Gpov K. wepirdre. why have we 
not évéycare (as in xxi. 10) and mepemdrnoov? Probably because only the first 
action is to be done at once. 

[24384] The remarks in this section apply only to the first aorist imperative. 
The second aorist has not this solemn or authoritative meaning. Indeed, in 
special words, the second aorist may be less authoritative than the present. For 
example, in iv. 16 pévnoov...x. EAOé, it is probable that the substitution of épxou 
for é\@é would have been more solemn (as in i. 46, xi. 34, Rev. vi. 1, 3, 5, 7, 
xxii. 17 (47s), 20) or authoritative (as in Mt. viii. 9, Lk. vii. 8). 
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but believe at once (rictevoov)'.” The aorist imperative is indeed 
assigned to Christ once (so W.H. without alternative) by Luke, in 
the Healing of Jairus’s daughter. But the corresponding passage in 
Mark has the present. Mark again prefers the present imperative 
in xiii, 2t “If anyone say unto you, ‘See, here is the Christ,’ (lit.) 
Be not disposed to believe (un murtevere)” where Matthew has (xxiv. 
23, 26) “Believe [them] not,” pn morevonre. This use of the 
present imperative (Mk xiii. 21 “de mot disposed to believe”) may 
perhaps be applied politely to things already done (like the formula 
“Jet not my lord say so,” applied to what is already said) as in Jn 
xix. 21 p) ypade, concerning what is already written. Itis equivalent 
to “let not my lord write,” and invites Pilate to cancel what he has 
written®. 

[2439 (i)] Both Origen and Chrysostom accept without question 
the imperative rendering of épavvaw in v. 38—9 tov oyov...0vK 
éyere...0r...00 muorevere, pavvare Tas ypadds, ore vets doxeire ev 
avrais Luv aidviov éxew: Kal éxeival eiow ai paptupodoa: rept €10d" Kal 
ob Oédere éMOetv pds pe.... But against this view is the fact that 
in the few cases where épavvaw is imperative in O.T. and N.T. the 
aorist is used’, and that one of these passages is in John and refers 
to the searching of Scripture. Chrysostom says that the Jews merely 
“ yead” the Scripture whereas Christ bade them “search” and “dig” 
in them. But the answer is (1) that the Jews did “search,” (2) that 
their term “ Midrash” implied most diligent “searching,” and (3) that 
the Pharisees themselves exhorted Nicodemus to “search.” It is 
also antecedently more probable that Christ would have advised the 
Jews to turn their hearts toward the love of God rather than to 
“ search the Scriptures.” Moreover the indicative agrees better with 
the indicatives that precede and follow: “ Ye have mot his word in 
you...because...ye believe not. Ye search the Scriptures (1722 g) 





1 [2439] Orig. Cels. i. 9. He might have said py é&eradoys if he had not 
wished to emphasize the lingering over the task of examining. 

2 [24394] Mk v. 36 udvor mioreve, Lk. viii. 50 pévov micrevoov Kal twOnoeTaL, 
‘only a special act of faith and she will be healed!” Comp. Epict. Fragm. § 3 
“If you wish to be good, first delzeve once for all (lorevoov) that you are bad.” 

3 The explanation ‘‘Do not persist in writing” would apply‘to Jn xix. 21, but 
not to Mk xiii. 21. 

4 [2439 (i)a] 2 K. x. 23 épawioare xal tere, Jer. 1. 26 epavvijoare adriy, 
Jn vii. 52 épadvnoov kai te. Comp. Judg. xviii. 2 (A) éfepavvqcare (of which 
the pres. imper. does not occur in LXX). Of course these facts prove little except 
that the pres. imper. was not in common use. 
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AORIST AND PRESENT IMPERATIVE [2439 (iii)] 





[book by book] because ye suppose...and they are they that testify of 
me, and [yet] ye desire not to come to me.” 

[2439 (ii)] In xii. 19 of obv ®, ray mpos éavrovs, Mewpeire dru odk 
wpeXeire oder, A.V. has “ Perceive ye... ?” R.V. “ Behold” imper., but 
marg. “Ye behold.” The indicative is supported by Acts xix. 25—6 
eriotacbe—xal Oewpeire Kat dxovere, 2.2. “ye behold with your own 
eyes, or see for yourselves,” where the Ephesians are asked to 
“behold” how ‘this Paul” has perverted almost the whole of 
Asia—a passage remarkably like the Johannine one, in which a 
similar charge is brought against Jesus. @ewpeire is also indicatively 
used in Acts xxv. 24 and Gewpeis in Acts xxi. 20. “Thou seest [for 
thyself] brother [without words from us] how many myriads there 
are....” The imperative (twice) in LXX is followed by an accusative 
or was, and nowhere by a clause with 67’. On the whole, the 
meaning probably is “Ye see for yourselves that ye profit nothing. 
Behold (ide)! the world hath gone after him.” If so, the conclusion 
slightly confirms the view that ¢pavyare above (2439 (i))—which is 
similarly initial and without iets—is also indicative. Comp. Jas 
li, 24 6pGre dre e€ epywv dixarodrar avOpwros where R.V. has “ ye see” 
without alternative’. 

[2439 (ili)] Avoare in ii, 19 “destvoy this temple and in three 
days I will raise it up” is explained by Blass (p. 221) as “ equivalent 
to a concessive sentence... = éav kai Avene” and illustrated by Soph. 
Ant. 1168 ff. and also (2. p. 321) by “Eph. iv. 26 O.T. épyileobe 
kal 9 duaptrdvere, which must mean ‘angry you may be, but do not sin 
withal.’” This last passage, however, is from Ps. iv. 4 “Stand in 
awe (marg. be ye angry) and sin not,” and Origen, ad Joc., after a 
long discussion of LXX épyi¢eoGe, which, he says, may be “indicative 
(6piorexdv)” or “imperative (rpootaxtixdv)” decides for the former. 
Of course ‘he may be wrong, but his decision makes it probable that 
- the LXX meant the indicative and that St Paul took it so: “ Ve are 





1 [2439 (ii)a] Comp. iv. 19 Gewp& 8ru mpopyrns ef ot, “I see [without more 
words] that thou art a prophet.” The imper. occurs in 2 Macc. vii. 17 Oedpec 
TO jweyanetov airod kpdros. In 4 Mace. xiv. 13 mh Oavwacrdv tyeiobe...Oewpetre 5é 
ms.,., and in Atschin. p. 13, 19 (quoted by Steph.) Oewpetre 7d mpdyua pi éx Tod 
mapéyTos, the contextual «7 prepares for, or subsequently suggests, the imperative. 
In Heb. vii. 4 Oewpe?re 5€ mydixos obros, the dé makes it prob. that @. is imper. $ 
but it might be a parenthetic indic. following the details about Melchizedek: “But 
ye see for yourselves how great this man was.” Tob. xii. rg (SN) @ewpe?re is, 
doubtful. The oratorical imper. is naturally predominant in Demosth. (see Preuss). 

2 On xiv. 1 (R.V.) ‘‘ Ye believe (marg. Believe),” see 2237 foll. 
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[2439 (iv) | TENSE 








angry [from time 2 tae) it needs must be so], but’ do not let your 
anger become a sin.’ 

[2439 (iv)] What might be called a ““concessive ” imperative 
occurs in Eccles. xi. 9 “Rejoice, young man, in thy youth...and 
walk in the ways of thine heart and in the sight of thine eyes, but 
(Heb. and) know that for all these things God shall bring thee into 
judgment”.” This imperative—which might perhaps be better called 
“minatory,” for it implies a threat, “do this if you will, but at your 
peril,” “do this, but take the consequences ”—is well instanced in 
Epict. iv. 9. 18, addressing those who seek other objects than virtue, 
“If thou seekest...continue doing as thou art doing (roi «  roveis), 
not even a god can any longer save thee.” This “minatory” im- 
perative is common to all languages, eg. Is. vill. 9 ““ Make an uproar 

..and be. broken in pieces,” Soph. Azz. 1168, in effect “Go on 
making money and it will all be a shadow” etc. 

[2439 (v)] Whether ii. r9 Avoare should be called a “concessive” 
or “minatory,” or some other imperative is rather a matter of taste 
than of grammar. I should prefer to illustrate it by the imperatives 
in Isaiah vi. 9 “Go and tell this people, Hear ye indeed but wnder- 
stand not; and see ye indeed but ferceive not” uttered in obedience 
to the command of Jehovah, “ Make the heart of this people fat.” So 
after the cleansing of the Temple by Jesus, when the Jews refuse to 
accept the act, Christ regards them as virtually bent on defiling and 
destroying the Temple, and says, in effect, ‘‘ Destroy it, then, and 
I will raise it up.” And similarly when Judas, after the washing of 
feet, and after receiving the ‘‘sop,” adheres to his treachery and 
receives Satan into his heart, Christ says, “What thou art doing, do 
more quickly.” With the condemnation of Israel by Jehovah pro- 
nounced by Isaiah it is usual to connect the phrase “judicial 
blindness”: and perhaps we might say that John regards the verbs 
in il. r9 and xiii. 27 as “judicial imperatives*.” 





1 [2439 (iii) @] The Hebrew vaw, ‘‘ and,” so often means ‘‘but” that the 
LXX may well have taken it thus here. Indeed Sym. substitutes d\\d (as well 
as épyloOnre to make it clear that 4e takes the verb imperatively). 

2 [2439 (iv) 2] Here the LXX has ‘“ walk sfotdess in [thy] ways and of in the 
sight of thine eyes and know....” The Targum corrupts the text in the same way 
so as to make all the imperatives hortative. ‘‘Jz...thine eyes” implies self-will. 

3 [2439 (v) a] On ii. 19 Origen (ad Joc.) says nothing that bears on Avoare 
except (Lomm. i. 348) rodrov Tov vady AvOjvat Det bard TGy EmiBoudevivrwv TH OyH 
rod Geo0. On xiii. 27 molnoov he says (ad Zoc.) that Christ speaks mpoxaNovmevos 
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AORIST INDICATIVE [2440] 





II. IN THE INDICATIVE Moop 
(i) Aorist 
(1) Aorist compared with Perfect 


[2440] Commenting on Col. i. 16 “in him all things were created 
(éxrio6y)...all things through him and to him have been created 
(€xrtora)” Lightfoot says, ‘“‘The aorist is used here: the perfect 
below.’ ’Extio@y describes the definite historical act of creation ; 
extigtar the continuous and present relations of creation to the 
Creator: comp. Joh. i. 3 xwpls avrod eyévero ovde Ev with 7b. 3 yéyovev, 
1 Cor. ix. 22 éyevounv trois dobevéow doberis with 1b, rots raow yéyova 
mavra, 2 Cor. xii, 17 py twa dv améoradxa with ver. 18 Kal cw- 
amréoretha tov adehpov, 1 Joh. iv. Q Tov povoyevh dméctadkey & Oeds 
eis Tov Koopov va Lyowpev &¢ atod with ver. 10 ste avros nyarnoev 
nas kal améotedev tov vidv avrod.” This comment supplies a clue 
to several Johannine distinctions between the aorist and the perfect}, 
For example, as regards Christ’s “coming into the world,” or in- 
carnation, “7 came” represents the definite act, “Z have come” the 
continuous and present relation. But other explanations are some- 
times called for by Johannine use, which presents the following 
paradoxical characteristics”. 





Tov dyraywvioriy (2.2. Satan) éml riv rddqv } rov mpoddrqv émt rd Ovakovfca TH 
curnply Kbopm éoouévy olikovoula, jv ovdx ért...uédrew ov6e Bpaddve adn bon 
divas Taxtvew HOedev. These last words favour the view taken elsewhere that 
TdxXLov means, not “quickly,” but “ more quickly” (1918, 2554 b—e). 

[2439 (v) 4] The nearest approach to a judicial imperative in the Synoptists 
would be, if the text were correct, Mt. xxiii. 32 cal duets wAnpdoare: but W.H. 
marg. gives mAnpwoere with B and e, and this reading is now supported by SS. 
Alford suggests that the v. r. rAnpwoere and er\npwoare arose from the “im- 
perative not being understood.” But it is not more difficult to understand than 
Avoare above, for which there is no v. r. Moreover the position of duets before 
the imperative (without antithesis as in Mt. vii. r2 or was in Lk. xii. 29 etc.) is 
somewhat suspicious. 

[2439 (v)c] In viii. 38 Kal duets oty & HKotcare mapa Too maTpos movetre, one of 
several renderings of that difficult passage takes qove?re as imperative, but reasons 
have been given (2194 c) for taking it as indicative. 

* [2440 a] Comp. xviii. 20 éy mappyola Nedddynka TG Kooum...rdvrore édlbata 
&y cuvaywyy...€v KpymTg édddnoa obdév, where the ‘‘ continuous and present 
relation” comes first, “I have spoken openly”; and this is supported by appeal 
to the past, “7 ever taught,” “Not once spake J in secret.” 

2 [24406] On iv. 3 dwfdOev rddw els rhy TadiAalay, Blass (p. 192) justly says 
that the aorist ‘‘is at least remarkable, since the aorist denotes the journey as 
completed....” On this, and on the treatment of the passage in the Diatessaron, 
see 2636 (i). 
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[2441] TENSE 
By ee Se ee eee 

[2441] On the one hand John uses the aorist where English 
would use the perfect, eg. x. 32 “many good works have I shewed 
(@eéa) you,” xii. 28 “J have both glorified (eddfaca) it and will 
glorify it again,” xiii. 14 “If 7 have washed (évupa) your feet,” xiii. 18 
“J know whom J have chosen (R.V. marg. chose) (e€eXeEapyv),” xii. 34 
“As I have loved (yydrnoa) you,” xv. 15 “J have made known 
(éyvwpura) to you,” xx. 2 “ They have taken away (npav)...they have 
laid (2@yxav) him,” xxi. 10 “Bring of the fish that ye ave now 
caught (émdoare).” These aorists may be explained in part because 
Greek does not use the perfect so frequently as in English to denote, 
a recently completed action, but in part by the fact that the Greek 
perfects of these particular verbs are comparatively seldom used, and 
John, having no special reason for laying stress on the completion of 
the action, may prefer the more usual form’. 

[2442] On the other hand John uses the perfect where we might 
have expected the aorist, or the present, ¢.g. V. 45 “* Moses, in whom 





1 Vet comp. xi. 34 TeGelkare. 

2 [24414] The Greeks seem to have avoided several active perfects, ¢.g. of 
xritw, dptiw, fnréw, yuoplfw, somewhat as we might avoid the perf. of ‘‘awake”— 
doubting between ‘‘have awaked” and “have awoken” (2747—53). The rarity of 
a suitable perfect may explain the aorist in vi. 70 (A.V.) “Have not J chosen you ?,” 
but there R.V. has “Did not Z choose?” without alternative, as also in xv. 16—19, 
where A.V. has “‘ Ye Aave not chosen me but J have chosen you... f have chosen 
you out of the world.” I do not understand why R.Y. txt adopts ‘Shave chosen” 
(Westc. chose”) in xiii. 18 alone (“I know whom I have chosen”). ‘* Have,” 
if denoting recent choice, would seem most appropriate to vi. 70. 

[2441 4] The aorist of éxAéyoua is applied to God or Christ in Mk xiii. 20 
dud rods éxNexTods ods éfeAétaro (Mt. xxiv. 22 om. ods éf., Lk. diff.), Lk. Vi. 13 
éxdeédpuevos dm’ aita&v dwdexa (Mk-Mt. diff.). *EfeNefaro occurs in, t(Gok. i. 27 
(dis), 28, Jas ii. §, to describe God as choosing the poor and despised, and 
Eph. i. 4 has ka@ds éfedéEaro nuds ev aitG mpd karaBorHs kdouov. In Acts, it 
refers to the choosing of apostles or missionaries in i. 2, 24, View Hyak Vo gees 25 Clos 
and only once (xiii. 17) to God’s choosing the ‘‘ fathers” of Israel. 

[2441] It seems clear that Mk xiii. 20 éfedéEaro means ‘‘chose,” em- 
phatically, implying final or irrevocable election or something of the kind. 
This is also implied in Mk xiii. 22, Mt. xxiv. 24 ef dwardy (Mt. +kxal) rods 
éxexrovs (which suggests that ‘‘the elect” could not possibly be led finally 
astray) and in Mt. xxii. 14 “‘many are called but few chosen.” But Lk. omits 
all this, as well as (Mk xiii. 27, Mt. xxiv. 31) the gathering of the “elect.” 

[2441 @] Jn agrees with Lk. in applying éxAéEar@au once to the choice of 
apostles, but he adds words that destroy the notion of finality, vi. 70 ‘‘ Have I 
not [just] chosen (2254) you the twelve, and one of you is a devil?” On the other 
hand, later on, he appears to exclude Judas, and to imply a different, spiritual, 
and final election in xiii. 18 ‘‘I know whom J/ chose” following the words (xiii. 11) 
‘‘Ye are not all clean” (comp. xv. 16, 19). 
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ye have hoped (xdrixate),” xv. 24 “They have seen and have hated 
both me and my Father,” xvi. 27 “The father loveth (iA?) you 
because ye have loved (xepudyxare) me and have believed that...,” vi. 69 
“We have believed (remorevxapev)...that thou art the Holy One of 
God.” In modern English, ‘‘ 74ave believed in him,” if the emphasis 
is laid on “have,” may mean “ / fave believed in him, in times past, 
or up to the present time, but Z do so no longer.” In John the 
context clearly implies persistent belief, and the same applies to the 
other instances. 

[2443] How is this Johannine use to be explained? Probably 
as a modification of the LXX rendering of the Hebrew perfect in 
cases where it implies persistence. The Hebrew perfect is frequently 
used with verbs of “believing,” “hoping,” “hating,” and “ loving,” 
to represent a feeling continued from the past into the present. But 
LXX inadequately renders this almost always by the aorist. Thus 
St Paul quotes the Psalms “JZ have believed (LXX ériotevoa) 
therefore I spake,” and continues, ‘‘ We also de/zeve therefore also we 
speak,” thus applying the Hebrew perfect (LXX aorist) to himself in 
the present tense’. In that Psalm, A.V. has “ / dedzeved” and R.V. 
txt “ J believe” (marg. “‘ J believed”) ; but elsewhere the two agree in 
the perfect (Ps. cxix. 66) “J have believed in thy commandments.” 
So when the Psalmist repeatedly says to God, “7 have hoped (jdrica) 
in thee, or in thy mercy,” the meaning (however it may be rendered 
in English) is “J steadfastly hope,” or “my hope is fixed’.” ‘The 
aorist “I hated (éuéonoa)” occurs several times in the Psalms, 
variously translated by R.V. and A.V.; and always in the sense of 
“ steadfastly hating.” In Proverbs, it is uttered by the Wisdom of 
God (Prov. viii. 13) ‘Pride and arrogancy...do I Have,” and there 
LXX has the perfect pepionka, but Symmachus, Theodotion, and 
“another,” have the aorist. The perfect also occurs in Judges 
xiv. 16 “only hast thou hated me (peptonkas) and hast not loved me 
(jyarynoas, but A yyarnkas),” where R.V. has “Thou dost but Aaze 
me and /oves¢t me not®.” In all these cases, it is quite clear that the 





1 2 Cor. iv. 13 quoting Ps, cxvi. Io. 

2 [2443 a] “H\moa in the Psalms= Ps. vii. 1, xvi. 1 (R.V. and A.V.) “I do put 
my trust,” xiii. 5 (R.V. and A.V.) ‘‘I have trusted,” xxxi. 1, 6, 14 (R.V. and A.V.) 
‘‘T do put my trust,” ‘‘trust,” “trusted” etc. 

3 [2443 6] The Heb. perf., LXX aorist of wicetv=Ps. xxvi. 5 A.V. perf., R.V. 
pres., xlv. 7 A.V. pres., R.V. perf. : in Ps. v. 5,1. 17, xix. 104, 113, 128, Gicux. 2, 
R.V. and ‘A.V. agree in having present. It is interesting to note that in Heb.i. 9, 
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“hate” described by the Hebrew perfect is a permanent and intense 
feeling ; and the same statement applies to the other verbs. Nothing 
like this usage can be alleged from Greek literature, and the coin- 
cidence of Hebrew usage as to these particular verbs makes it 
a reasonable conclusion that a Hebrew origin must explain the 
Johannine use of them. 

[2444] In another Hebraic use of the perfect the speaker regards 
a future action as already accomplished or, as we say, “as good as 
done.” ‘This is particularly common with the verb “give,” e.g, in 
Genesis, in promises made by God,.‘‘ 7 have given you every herb,”. 
“Unto thy seed have I given (LXX, J will give) this land,” but also 
made by Ephron ‘“‘/ have given thee the field...7 ave given... have 
given...” and by Abraham, in return, “Z have given thee money,” 
where R.V. has thrice “g7ve” and once “well give,” and LXX has 
diSwye and Sdwxa or omissions’. This Hebraic idiom may have 
suggested the Johannine phrase “all that thou hast given me (or, hast 
given him)” so frequently used (1921, 2454—5) to denote the future 
Church. It might also explain xvii. 18 “ Even as ¢hou didst send me 
into the world, so I also sew¢ them into the world.” Here the aorist 
is used in both cases, and “I sent” has been taken by some as 





quoting Ps. xlv. 7 #ydarnoas...éuéonoas..., R.V.—which usually renders aorists as 
aorists—follows A.V. in the perfect, “thou hast loved...and [hast] hated.” 

[2443] This Hebraic ‘‘ Aorist of Persistence” in LXX is quite different from 
(a) the Greek aorist used to describe what happened before now and will happen 
again, z.e. the aorist of experience or habit. It is also different from (4) the Greek 
use of (Jelf § 403. 1) éwnveca, rapyveca, qveca, dwérruca, Guwea, edeEdunv, eyvwr. 
Jelf explains these as ‘‘referring to a thought supposed to have been long and 
firmly conceived in the speaker’s breast.”” But in many cases they refer simply to 
what is ‘‘before,”” axa sometimes only ‘‘a moment before,” or ‘a moment ago,” as 
in Eurip. Jed. 63—4, where, in answer to the nurse’s appeal (‘‘What dost thou 
mean? Do not begrudge to tell me?”) the old servant replies ‘‘Nothing. J 
changed my mind [just this moment] about even what I had said before (Ovédéy, 
peréyvev Kal Ta mpbod’ elpyuéva).” So amérrvoa may mean ‘‘/ spat at [ your 
words as soon as they were uttered|” etc. In no instance probably do these aorists 
contain any notion of anything “long and firm.” Goodwin (Moods and Tenses § 60) 
renders Aristoph. £7. 696"Hodyv dzreidais, éyéX\aca Wodokourtacs, “J am amused... 
I cannot help laughing,” but the English past would there express the sense better 
“J was amused...2 cou/d not but laugh,” as soon as you opened your mouth. 
So joOnv in Mud. 174, 1240. And that is the meaning—though perhaps idiomatic 
English will hardly allow the past tense—in Soph. Zlectr. 668 ‘‘Z welcomed 
(é5eEdunv) your [well-omened] utterance [as soon as uttered].” 

1 [24444] Gen. i. 29 dédwxa, xv. 18 dwow, xxiii. rr om., dldwm, dédwxa, 
xxiii. 13 om, 
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referring to the grevious mission of the Apostles into Palestine. 
But it is more consonant with the high tone and Hebraic thought of 
the context to suppose that the Lord, after the manner of Hebrew 
prophets, mentions the ordained future “sending” into the world at 
large (not Palestine merely) as already past. 

[2445] In xv. 6 (lit.) “If a man be not abiding (uévy) in me— 
[behold] Ze was cast (€8d76n) outside...and was withered,” the reader 
is asked as it were to pause after the statement of the conditional 
“not abiding.” Then he looks back and—the branch “has been 
cast out.” This is not like the Greek instantaneous aorists above 
mentioned (2443 ¢), all of which are in the first person. Probably 
it springs from Hebrew literature, which regards the sweeping away 
of things evil as an act of Jehovah so speedy that it is past before 
there is time to speak of it as future or present: “A thousand years 
in thy sight are dut as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night. Thou hast carried them away as with a flood.” The most 
conspicuous instance of this is in Isaiah’s prophecy (Is. xl. 6—8 
LXX, (lit.)) “All flesh [is as] grass...the grass was dried up and the 
flower fed away.,.but the word of our God adideth for ever,” which 
has been reproduced in the Epistle of St James with aorists thus, 
“Like the flower of the grass he shall pass away. For the sun vose 
up (dvéredev) with the scorching wind and dried up (ééypaver) the 
grass and its flower fe// away and the fair show of its countenance 
perished (dmddero)*.” In the light of these passages, and of the above- 
mentioned (2443) instances of Hebrew influence on Johannine tense 
construction,. 876m appears to be a Hebraic, not a Greek, 
instantaneous aorist. But see 2754—5. 

[2446] According to different contexts, the aorist of the same 
verb may have very different meanings. For example, in xv. 8, 
év ToUTw edofdcbn & matyp pov appears to mean (2393) “ Herein 
[namely, by your abiding in me, the Vine] was my Father glorified,” 





1 Ps, xc. 5, Sym. ws karavyls éferivatas avrous. 

2 [2445 a] Jas. i. 11, comp. Jas. i. 24, 1 Pet.i. 24. Some excellent Greek 
scholars call these aorists ‘‘gnomic,” on which see 2754—5. In view of the 
Hebrew origin of the quotations, the Hebrew use of the past tense, and the 
corresponding LXX use of the aorist, Hebrew thought seems to suggest the best 
explanation of the aorists in Jas. and Pet. ‘‘Gnomic” implies an inference of 
regularity: but the context in these Epistles calls attention to rapidity. It will 
be found, however, that an aorist, even in the 3rd pers., when in apodosis, some- 
times expresses instantaneousness in non-Hebraic Gk. Hence xv. 6 may be 
independent of Hebrew influence. But it is certainly not “‘gnomic.” 
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and the reference is perhaps to the definite fact that when one 
“branch,” Judas, fell away from the Vine, the rest abode in it, or else 
it is to their whole past “abiding.” But in xiii. 31 Ndtv edogacby 
0 vids T. avOpwrov K, 0 Geos eogdcOy ev avte, there may be a twofold 
meaning. The “glorifying” certainly refers to the sacrifice of the 
Son upon the Cross, and that is future, and the aorist, if referring 
solely to that, would be the Hebraic aorist of prophetic anticipation 
above mentioned (2444—-5). But it might also refer to the “going 
out” of Judas, just mentioned, and to the resignation of the Son 
to the treachery that had (xiii. 21) “troubled” Him “in the spirit,”, 
so that He made no further attempt to hinder it. In that case 
the tense would refer to what has just passed, “‘ Now at last has the 
Son of man been glorified,” because the sfzrztual act had taken 
place. This latter seems to be the primary meaning. 

[2447] In xv. 15 “all things that 7 heard (jxovoa) from my 
Father (R.V.) 7 have made known (éyvwpica) unto you,” the R.V. is 
justified—so far as grammar is concerned—in rendering the two 
aorists differently, because of the rarity or non-existence (2441 a) of 
the perfect of the latter verb, whereas forms of d«y#xoa are frequent 
if we include instances in the Epistle. But the meaning of éyvwpira 
must depend on the context, which represents Jesus as “wo longer” 
calling the disciples “servants” because He has now revealed to 
them the things that He “heard from the Father.” This seems 
to refer to the recent sign of the Washing of Feet and to the 
doctrine of “loving” as being the sign of discipleship. If so, the 
meaning may be, ‘‘ That which / 4eard from my Father when I came 
into the world to do His will Z made known to you just now in the 
Washing of Feet.” 

[2448] In order to distinguish between the aorist and perfect of 
ywookw it is well, in many passages of John, to render the verb 
“recognise,” thus, xvi. 3 “These things they will do because they did 
not recognise (ovk éyvwoav) the Father nor me,” xvii. 7—8 “Now [at 
last] (viv, 1719/) have they recognised (€yvwxav) that all things as 
many as thou didst give me are from thee, because...and ‘hey 
recognised (éyvwoav) truly that I came forth from thee.” In the 
second passage, the perfect describes the present completed result of 
the previous definite recognition’. In xvi. 3, R.V. has “they have 





} [2448 a] SS has ‘And now JZ éxow that all what thou hast given me is from 
thyself, because the words that thou didst give to me I have given to them, and 
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not known”: but the aorist should mean “they did not recognise” 
either Father or Son, when the Son announced the Father to 
them. 

[2449] In viii. 29 “And he that sent me is with me: he did not 
leave me (R.V. hath not left me) (ob« apjxév pe) alone,” the aorist (if 
not used as a perfect (2441) for the rare afetka) would mean that the 
Father when He sent (aorist) the Son into the world did not leave 
Him alone. R.V. has “ath not left me alone,” and some have 
taken these words with the following ones, “ because I do always the 
things that are pleasing to him,” as though the Father’s presence, 
throughout the life of the Son on earth, has been the spiritual reward 
or spiritual consequence of the Son’s conduct (“The Father has been 
with me because I have done right”). But 67. means more probably 
(2178) “[I say this] because,” introducing the ground of the state- 
ment: “The Father when He sent me hither did not deprive me of 
His presence. [I have a right to say this] because I do such deeds 
as could not be done without His presence’.” 





they have received them from me and they have known truly...,” and & has 
éyvwv for éyvywkay. Some Mss. support Chrys. in reading éyywcay for éyvwxay, 
and one or two have éyvwxaow. Several Mss. omit cal éyywoav. The textual 
variations of éyywxay are easily explained as resulting from an original e-(NWKA 
and from a failure to perceive the shade of difference indicated by the perfect and 
the aorist:—‘*They are now at last grounded in recognition...because I have 
definitely given them the regenerating words of life and they [at once| received 
them and [at once] recognised in truth that I came forth from thee.” That is to 
say, the present steadfastness of the disciples arises not only from the word of Christ 
but also from a certain affinity between that word and the disciples, which affinity 
caused them Zo receive it at once with a certain amount of recognition. Comp. 1. 12 
cou 6¢ 2\aBov avréy, and note the immediate ‘“‘reception” of Christ by Andrew 
and his companion and their brethren and successors. 

u [2449 a] In xii. 40 ‘‘He hath blinded (rer’pdwxev) their eyes and he 
hardened (érdépwoev) their heart,” mwpdw represents Isaiah’s word (vi. ro) ‘‘ make 
fat,” éraxvv0y, and means not ‘‘ make stiff” oxdnptvw, but ‘‘wake callous.” Buhl 
gives no other instance of Heb. ‘‘make fat” applied to “heart”; and it was 
very natural that St Paul in writing to the Romans (Rom. xi. 7 of 6€ ourol 
érwphOnoay) and Corinthians (2 Cor. iii. 14 érwpw0n Ta vonuara avrayv) should use 
mwpow instead of raxvvw in alluding to this famous passage—which describes the 
‘‘heart” of Israel as “hardened” in the sense of ‘‘ made callous” although a 
remnant (Is. vi. 13) was to be faithful. Iwpéw is used by Mk (vi. 52, viii. 17) 
alone elsewhere in N.T. Its occurrence there, and in Hermas (Mand. iv. 2. 1, 
xii. 4. 4), and always applied to ‘‘the heart,” suggests that the rare phrase ‘‘ make 
the heart callous” found its way into the Roman Church—and thence into the 
works of Mark and Hermas which have Latin characteristics—through St Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. The mention of “ blindness” in the context of Isaiah 
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(2) Aorist of special Verbs? 

(a) *AxoyYw 

[2450] “Axovw in the Fourth Gospel may be illustrated by dxovw 
in the Epistle, where axyxcapev occurs thrice at the beginning to 
denote the sum total of the doctrine of Christ possessed by the 
writers, who “have heard” that which was from the beginning; and 
the same notion of completeness and satisfaction appears in the 
saying of the Samaritans, “‘We ourselves have heard and know that 
this is truly the Saviour of the world.” “Hxovcare occurs five times 
in the Epistle in connexion with the definite word “heard” by the 
readers at the beginning of their Christian profession (“from the 
beginning” being thrice inserted to define the aorist). This is the. 
general distinction in the Epistle*. 





(vi. 10) and Jn xii. 40 might lead scribes to confuse rwpdw with rypdw ‘‘make 
blind” (comp. Job xvii. 7 ‘‘mine eye also is dim,” Bremmpwvrar, AN? remhpwrrar) 
and Hesych. explains rerwpwuévor as éoxAnpwuévor rervphwpévor, but this may 
mean that he took the verb to mean literally ‘‘ hardened,” and hence “hardened 
against true impressions,” which seemed equivalent to ‘‘darkened,” or ‘‘blind to 
the truth.” 

[2449 4] A corrector of Codex B has altered éawpwoev in xii. 40 to wemdpwxev 
to conform it with the preceding perfect rerU@dwxer, and this. is very natural. 
There appears no reason for the change of tense, so far as sense is concerned. 
Perhaps, however, Jn may have been influenced by Pauline and other traditions, 
which described the act of God in visiting Israel with ‘‘ callousness of heart” as a@ 
historical fact in the past. Rom. xi. 7—8 says ‘‘ That which Israel seeketh after, 
this it od¢ained (aorist) not (ovx éméruyev), but the election obtained (aorist) ; but 
the rest were made callous (aorist) (érwpéOnoay), even as it is written, God gave 
(acrist) (25wxev) them a spirit of torpor, eyes that they should not see...,” and LXX 
also has the aorist in Deut. xxix. 4 ‘‘The Lord gave not unto you a heart to know 
and eyes to see and ears to hear...[no, not] unto this day.” As Jn xii. 40 deviates 
from the Heb. and from the LXX, there are special reasons for thinking that the 
writer may have been influenced by Christian tradition, perhaps oral, which 
associated the aorist with the “callousness of heart” inflicted on Israel, as bya 
divine decree, at the time of the Incarnation. 

On the aorist of dyamdw, see 1744 (iv) foll. Piel plop recy ya phorce 

% [2450] There is an apparent inconsistency in 1 Jn ii. 18 Kadas jxovcare Gre 
avrixpurros épxerat, iv. 3 rolrd éorw 7d Tod dvrixplorou 8 axynxdbare Bre épxeTat, 
But the former may be rendered ‘‘ Even as ye were taught at the beginning.” 
The latter may be intended to include a reference to the former: ‘This is that 
doctrine of Antichrist as to whom ye have heard above and on many other occasions 
that he must needs come.” Kaéds xovcare am’ apxhs occurs alsoin2 Jn 6. In 
Jn xviii. 21 épérnoov 7. dxnkodras means ‘task those who have regularly heard me.” 
But with ot the perfect means (Rom. xv. 21 quoting Is. lii. 15) ‘‘have not [up to 
this time] heard,” and comp. Jn v. 37 odre dwriv abrod remote axnxdare (2764), 
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[2451] *“Axovw in the Fourth Gospel is in the aorist when Christ 
describes Himself, or is described, as ‘‘hearing” from the Father!: 
and this is the case even when “heard” is parallel to “hath seen” as 
in iil. 32 “That which he hath seen (édpaxev) and [that which he| 
heard| (x. nxovoev) this he testifieth.” The explanation here is 
complicated by the fact that (apart from forms of of@jvar, oyopar etc.) 
the perfect of dpav is the only part of the verb used by John. He 
might therefore conceivably use the perfect of opay, concerning 
spiritual vision, parallel to the aorist of another verb. But the two 
tenses may be explained as meaning “that which the Son fazh seen 
[from the beginning], and shat message which He heard [when He 
came down from the Father to save mankind].” So, whereas 
witnesses in Mark say concerning Jesus, “ We heard him say,” 
witnesses in the Acts say concerning Stephen, “ We have heard him 
say.” In the former, the meaning is “we heard on one occasion,” or, 
“we heard this definite statement” ; in the latter, ‘we have repeatedly 
heard him say” words to this effect, as is shewn by the context. 

[2452] In xi. 41 “Father, I give thanks to thee that thou didst¢ 
hear me (yxovoas pov),” uttered at the grave of Lazarus, the aorist 
should refer to some definite prayer, and ought not to mean “thou 
hast always heard me.” Origen and Chrysostom both emphasize the 
fact that no prayer has been mentioned as preceding ; and the latter 
seems to say that there was no real prayer, “ Why,” he asks, ‘“‘ did He 
even assume the appearance of praying (rivos 8é évexev kai evxns oXnMO 
avédaBev ;)??” But Origen suggests that a prayer, rising in Christ’s 
mind and not yet uttered, was anticipated by the Father, who sent an 
answer, “It is fulfilled,” into the heart of the Son. Some might 
urge—and with logic on their side—that the prayer must have been 
uttered some days before, when Jesus first heard ‘“ He whom thou 
lovest is sick” and replied (xi. 4) “This sickness is not unto death 
but for the glory of God, in order that the Son of God may 








1 iii. 32, vili. 26, 40, xv. 15. 

2 [2451 a] Mk xiv. 58 quets AKovoamev adrov Aéyovros, Acts vi. L1I—13 aknkdapev 
avrod Aadodvros pruara Brdopnua eis M. k. Tov Oedv...0b maverar hahOvy pnuara Kara 
706 Toro T. drylov [rovrou] k. T. vouou, axnkbdawev yap avTov NéyorTos.... 

3 [2452] See the whole context, which shews the influence of controversial 
considerations: ‘‘ Let us therefore ask the heretic, ‘Did He receive the [necessary | 
impetus (pom7v) from the prayer and [thus] raise up the dead? How then was He 
wont to do the other works [of His] without prayer?”—and he quotes Christ’s 
words of authority ‘I will, be thou clean’ etc. 
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be glorified through it.” But the evangelist may intend to convey to 
his readers the impression that, although it was revealed to the Son 
from the first that the sickness would in some way prove to be “not 
unto death,” He nevertheless waited from day to day for further 
revelation of the Father’s will, and that the actual revivification was 
not effected without an effort on the part of the Son, at the time 
when He “wept” and “troubled Himself” on His way to the tomb. 
In any case John—who neither describes Jesus as using the word 
“pray,” nor himself speaks of Him as “‘praying”—here teaches the 
lesson that prayer may be sometimes most efficacious, and perfectly 
definite, when not expressed in words}. 


(8) ‘AttoctéAdo 


[2453] *Arooréh\Aw is mostly (15 times) in the aorist, when 
applied to God as sending Christ, but twice in the perfect, v. 36 ra 
épya & déSwxev pot...maprupel...d7e 6 marip pe améoradkev, and xx. 21 
Ka0ws dréotadké pe 6 TaTIp, Kay® Téurw vuas. In the former, the 
perfect is perhaps used for parallelism with the preceding perfect 
dédoxev. In the latter, the mission of the Son on earth, being 


completed or perfected, is appropriately referred to in the complete 
or perfect tense. 


(y) Aidami 


[2454] In the Epistle, 8/Swu. is used in the aorist to denote 
the gifts or commandments given to believers at the commencement 
of their Christian life; in the perfect, to denote the same gifts when 
regarded as present possessions. Compare “from the Spirit, which 
he gave us,” with “because he hath given us of his Spirit?” In the 
Gospel, a corresponding distinction is generally made between 
the aorist and the perfect with reference to Christ. The aorist 
usually describes gifts regarded as given by the Father to the Son on 
His coming into the world to proclaim the Gospel; the perfect 





1 [24524] Origen (Huet ii. 347) quotes Is. lviii. 9 ‘*‘ While thou art still 
speaking I will say, lo, I am present,” and argues that if Jehovah says this about 
mere men, He would say about the Lord “ Before thou speakest, I will say, Lo, 
I am here.” He does not quote Is. Ixv. 24 ‘‘ And it shall come to pass that, defore 
they cry, I will answer,” where cry” is xexpdéar, a word somewhat resembling 
the remarkable word éxpatyacer in Jn xi. 43. Possibly, ‘‘¢hey” was an obstacle. 

2 [2454a] 1 Jn iii. 24 wxev, iv. 13 dédwxer. Comp. r Jn iii. 23 Kadds eOwxev 
evroniy qu : and v. 11 fwhv aldviov edwxev 6 Oeds huiv, with iii, 1 (ere ToTamHy 
aydrnv dédwkev tutv, v. 20 ...AKel, Kal dédwKev nuiv Oudvoray. These are all the 
instances of aorist and perfect in the Epistle. 
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describes gifts regarded as having been given to the Son and as now 
belonging to Him. More particularly, the future Church is” 
frequently mentioned as “all that ‘Zou hast given me” as though the 
Son placed Himself in the future and looked back upon the Church 
as a completed gift. But from a different point of view the collection 
of faithful believers may be regarded as a gift made to the Son 
definitely at the Incarnation, and might be called ‘‘those whom (or, 
all that) thou gavest me.” 

[2455] ‘The distinction is illustrated by xvii. 6—9 “I manifested 
thy name to the men that ¢how gavest me out of the world. Thine 
they were and ¢hou gavest them to me...(g) I ask not in behalf 
of the world but in behalf of those whom ¢hou hast given me.” In 
the opening of the Last Prayer (xvii. 1—2) the Church is called 
“all that thou hast given him,” but the aorist is used in the words 
“ As thou gavest him authority.” ‘Towards the end of the Prayer the 
aorist is almost, if not entirely, superseded by the perfect, because 
the mind of Christ is fixed on the completion of God’s gifts. But 
perhaps the aorist is to be read in xvil. 24 “that they may behold 
the glory that thou gavest me (W.H. marg. édwxas, but txt dédwxas) 
because thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” The 
previous context says (xvii. 22) “The glory that thou hast given to 
me I have given to them, in order that they may be one.” Scribes 
would, therefore, be tempted to conform xvii. 24 to xvil. 22. But 
xvii. 22 may mean “the glory that chow hast given me [on earth| so as 
to shew forth the unity between the Father and the Son,” whereas 
xvii. 24 may mean “the glory that thou gavest me [in the beginning,” 
which is explained by “for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world.” On mav 6 dé8wxas, see 2740 foll. 





1 [2455a] B has dwxas here. Aédwxev and édwxev freq. occur as v.r.: see 
vi. 32, vii. 19, xiii. 15 (Tisch. 5€5wxa, but W.H. édwxa without alt.), xvii. 7,8, 24. 
In vi. 32 od M. @dwxev (marg. d¢dwxev) byiv Tov dprov x rT. odpavod the aorist would 
mean that the bread given on that historic occasion was not the real and true 
bread ; the perfect would mean ‘‘M. has never given you.” It follows a quotation 
(vi. 31) dprov éx 7. odpavod edwxev abrois payeiv, from Ps. Ixxvili' 24. In vii. 19 
od M. éSwxev (marg. dédwxev) tuiy rov voor; the aorist would mean ‘‘ Did not M. 
give you the Law from Mount Sinai?” the perfect, in effect, ‘‘ Have you not the 
Law, given you by Moses?” To these and many other passages Lightfoot’s 
explanation (2440) applies: the aorist describes a “definite act,” the perfect a 
“¢continuous and present relation.” ‘With ov, the aorist means “not, 02 @ single 
occasion” ; the perfect ‘‘not, zp to this time.” 
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(8) Eitton 

[2456] Eire generally introduces longer and more ~ weighty 
utterances of Christ than those introduced by the historic present 
déye. In dialogue between Christ and a single person, «ire very 
rarely introduces His words as compared with Aéye. The former is 
never thus used alone (.¢ without dzexpi6y xa/) in dialogue, except 
in a few cases of momentous utterance, six of which are in narratives 
of miracles’. 


(e) “Epyomai and éZépyomau 


[2457] "Epxoua. and é€pxoyar are used for the most part in the 
aorist (1637) to describe the Son as coming (or being sent) from the 
Father, but in the perfect to describe His having arrived in the world. 
*"EfeAyAvOa never occurs in any context, but é€A7jAvOa occurs three 
times® with «is rov Kéopov, and once as a sequel to éé7\Gov thus, 
vil. 42 “JL came forth from God and am come (j«w); for indeed 
L have not come (€ndvOa) from myself, but he sex¢ me.” In all 
cases the aorist points to the definite “‘coming” of the Incarnation. 
On the curious contrast (viii. 14) between “whence 7 came” and 
“whence J come,” see 2482, 2490. 


(€) Ménw 


[2458] Méve, in a past tense, is used literally of persons re- 
maining in a place in six instances, always in the aorist except x. 40 
W.H. txt euevev, marg. euewev. In four of the six instances (i. 39, 
ii, 12, lv. 40, xl. 6) the aorist is accompanied by a mention of the 
“days,” but not in vii. 9 and x. 40. The explanation of the imper- 
fect in x. 40 may be that the writer means “he stayed on there [i.e. 
stayed for some time|” and the context (“many came...and many 





1 [2456 a] Jn i. 42 (in the calling of Cephas), iv. 48 (to the nobleman before 
healing his son), v. 14 (to the impotent man after his being healed), ix. 75 35> 37 
(to the man born blind, ‘‘Go, wash,” ‘‘Dost thou believe,” “‘He that speaketh 
with thee is he’), xi. 25 (to Martha, “I am the resurrection and the life”), 
xil. 7 (to Judas, about keeping the ointment for ‘‘embalming”), xviii. r1 (to Peter, 
“Put up thy sword”). tze, followed by IIdrep, is also used in xvii, 1 (the 
Prayer to the Father) and, without IIdrep, in xix. 30 (‘It is finished”’). Aéyec on 
the other hand introduces words of Jesus in dialogue no less than six times in 
three verses in xxi. 15—17. In Lk. ix. 58—62 efare occurs no less than four times 
in sayings of Jesus to individuals, and it is his regular word in such cases, comp. 
Lk. vi. 8, 10, vii. 43—50. 

2 xii. 46, xvi. 28, xviii. 37. 
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believed on him there”) favours this view. Ini. 32 “I have beheld 
the Spirit descending...and it adode (kat guewev) upon him” (where 
x, 4, and e have “and abiding”) the meaning is “it abode once . 
for all.” 
(3) Aorist for English Pluperfect 
[2459] The aorist, e.g. éqoinoe, if preceded (a) by #xovear or, or 
(6) by as (“when”), is sometimes rendered “he had done” (“¢hey 
heard that he had done,” “when he had done”). ‘Thus (a) iv. 1 “the 
Lord knew how that the Pharisees had heard (jxoveav),” iv. 50 “the 
man believed the word that Jesus (A.V.) had spoken (R.V. spake) 
(elrev),” ix. 35 “Jesus heard that they had cast (¢€€Baov) him out” ; 
(6) ii. 9 “ When the ruler of the feast (A.V.) Aad tasted (R.V. tasted) 
(€yevoato).” 
[2460] Quite distinct from these is the use of the aorist to mean 
“he [previously] déd”—equivalent to “had previously done ”—intro- 
_ducing a mention of something that, in chronological order, should 
have been mentioned before, e.g. v.13 “But he that had been healed 
knew not who it was: for Jesus [ previously] conveyed himself away 
(é&€vevoev),” R.V. and A.V. “had conveyed himself away.” ‘This also 
appears to be the best rendering of 7A@ov (and perhaps of emoincev) 
in iv. 45 “‘ When therefore he came to Galilee the Galilaeans received 
him, having seen all that te had done (érotinoev) in the Feast: for 
they also themselves ad come (ndOov) to the Feast”—where R.V. 
and A.V. have “went,” but the Latin versions have the pluperfect’. 
[2461] The English pluperfect is perhaps intended in i, 1—2 
“There was a marriage in Cana...and the mother of Jesus was (jv) 
there. Vow there had been invited also Jesus (€xdi Oy 8é wai 6 “I.) and 


2 


his disciples to the wedding*.” So, after describing the Entry into 





1 [2460.2] So, too, has the Syriac (Burk.), The best instance of this—which 
might be called the aorist of ‘‘previousness” or “afterthought”—is Mk vi. 17 
(sim. Mt. xiv. 3) éxpdrnoev “had laid hold of,” describing Herod’s arrest of the 
Baptist, which had occurred long before. Lk. iii. 19—20 mentions it much 
earlier. 

2 [2461 a] ‘‘Vocatus erat” is also read by @ and f. Chrys. expressly reads 
twice (after év Kava ris I.) cal éxdiOn 6 71. els rods yduwous. “Hy dé xal  unrnp 
rod I. éxel k. of ddeAdol avrod, or, in Cramer, jv 5€ 7 mw. Tod "I. Kal of ddehdol 
avro0 éxet. Chrys. says that the last sentence was intended to “hint (qvléaro)” 
that Jesus was not invited as being a ‘‘great person” but only as an acquaintance. 
Nonnus has Xpicrés...KAqros eqv obvdopros duordwées Te wabyral Ildvres éoav 
oroxndov. "Hs ei\anlyny dé Kal adrh Iapbevixy Xpurroto Oenrokos ikero myTnp. 
If éxA#On is to be rendered as an aorist, the meaning may be that the mother of 
Jesus was staying at Cana first and that Jesus was invited thither afterwards. 
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[2462] TENSE 





Jerusalem and the cries of Hosanna, without mention (2756) of the 
finding of the ass, John adds, apparently as an afterthought, xii. 14 
“ But Jesus Aad found an ass and sat upon it (cipov d&...€xdbicev).” Itis 
possible then, grammatically, that xix. 39 7AGev 6@ kat Nixddypuos might 
mean “ Now there ad come also Nicodemus.” The preceding words 
are, “He [Joseph] came (7AGev) therefore and took his [Christ’s] 
body,” and the question is whether John may mean, not that Nico- 
demus came after Joseph’s “coming,” but that “he also Aad come” 
to the tomb, and was waiting for Joseph, having procured the spices 
in the hope of the success of Joseph’s application to Pilate. This, at 
all events, may be the view of Acta Pilati (B) § 11, which represents 
Nicodemus as saying to Joseph “I am afraid...lest Pilate should be 
enraged... But if thou wilt go alone, and beg the dead, and take Him, 
then will I also go with thee, and help thee to do everything necessary 
for the burial.” 

[2462] In xvill. 24 “AréoreiArev...avrov 6 “Avvas Sedeuevov mpds 
Kaiagav, A.V. has “Now Annas had sent him bound,” but the 
correct reading, which gives ovy between améoretAev and avtov, makes 
this rendering impossible. The ovv has been omitted by some 
authorities, and altered by others to dé, in order to suggest that the 
previously mentioned examination was identical with the examination 
described by the Synoptists as occurring before Caiaphas, which is 
omitted in the Fourth Gospel. 


(ii) Future, see Present of Prophecy 2484 foll., and ot py 2255 
(ili) Imperfect 
(1) The Imperfect in general 


[2463] The imperfect tense, érotovy, may call attention to the 
beginning of an uncompleted action (“I began to do”), or to its 
non-completion (“I was [still] doing”), or to its repetition in an 
incomplete series of actions (“I kept on doing,” “I was in the habit 
of doing”). With a negative, “I did not begin to do” may imply 
“I shewed no tendency to do,” and with special verbs (e.g. “ 7 shewed 
no tendency to help, pity, forgive”) the imperfect may imply “I would 
not.” In John, who (in striking contrast with the Synoptists) only 
once (1674) uses the verb “begin,” the imperfect is frequently 
used in many shades of meaning not briefly expressible in English. 

[2464] The following passage occurs soon after an act of healing 
on the sabbath. Assuming that no similar act was wrought in the 
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interval, we cannot render ezrofe “was wont to do these things” and 
the rendering must be “ was beginning to do,” thus, v. 16—18 “ And 
for this cause the Jews degan-to-persecute (ediwxov) Jesus because he 
began to do (éroier)' these things on the sabbath. But Jesus answered 
them, My Father worketh even until now, and I work. For this 
cause therefore the Jews degan-to-seek (efjrovv) rather (2733 a) to kill 
him because he was not only continuing to break (or, thereby breaking) 
(éAve) the sabbath, but also deginning to say* (éXeye) [that] God [was} 
his own Father...... ” Here, at all events in the first sentence, the 
evangelist seems to indicate a ‘“‘ beginning” to persecute, dating from 
a special act, and perhaps “these things” means “such things as 
this.” In xil, ro—11 “the chief priests took counsel that they 
might put Lazarus also to death because, for the sake of [seeing] him 
(1652 4), many of the Jews were going away and were believing (imijyov 
k. émiorevoy),” the meaning may be either that these things were 
beginning, or that they were going on under the eyes of the chief 
priests: and would go on till they were stopped. In xii. 28—9 
ovdels éyvw...twes yap eddxovry, the meaning is, “No one [exactly] 
understood...some were [at the time| under a vague impression...... Hy 








RV. ‘‘did,” A.V. “had done.” 

2 But see 24685. “EXeye may=‘“‘he meant,” ‘‘he was virtually saying.’ On 
padXov, not ‘‘all the more” but ‘‘rather,” see 2733 a. 

3 [2464a] So Acts xii. g éddxec 62 Spaua PBAérew. Contrast the definite 
though erroneous supposition implied in Mk vi. 49 @ofav dru davracud éorw, 
Jn xi. 13 éxeivou 5€ @dokav Bre wept 7. Kouujoews Tod Uarvouv éyet. 

[24644] The imperfect of custom is illustrated by Mk xv. 6 kara d€ éopray 
amédvev (Mt. xxvii. 15 edbOer...dmodvew), Lk. om., Jn xviii. 39 éorw de cwv}beva 
buiv wa eva amodtow tyulv [év] T@ madoxa. The comments of Origen (on Mt. xxvii. 
15) and of Cyril (Cramer) make it clear that they know of no such ‘‘custom” of 
pardoning criminals, and that they are at a loss to explain the allusion to it: nor 
is there any historical evidence of its existence. This may explain Luke’s 
omission. ZuvjPe occurs in N.T. only here and tCor. viii. 7, xi. 16 where it 
means an ‘‘unreasonable habit.” Perh. Pilate is supposed by John to mean 
‘a practice that has sprung up through my indulgence towards you.” In any 
case, this is an instance where Lk. omits and Jn intervenes. 

[2464c] Kara dé éopriy (A.V. ‘at [that] feast,” R.V. txt “at ¢he feast” marg. 
“at @ feast’’) is (like xa0’ quépay) ambiguous. The best rendering is “at feast- 
time,” which (according to context) may mean ‘‘at [the approaching] feast” 
or “at [any] feast.” SS (in Mt.) has ‘‘at every Feast” and & (in Mk) has 
“singults autem diebus festis”: D reads rjv in both, The ambiguity is 
removed (whether in accordance with fact or not) by Jn’s insertion of ‘the. 
Passover.” 


ACT: ary 22 


[2465] TENSE 








[2465] The imperfect of “come,” after the aorist of another verb, 
and before the aorist “came,” means “began to come,” or “were 
coming,” as follows, iv. 30—40 “ They (¢.e. the Samaritans) came out 
(ef#\ Gov) from the city and began to come (jpxovro) unto him. In the 
meanwhile...... When therefore the Samaritans came (jdOov) unto 
him,” xi, 29—32 “She (Mary) avose (yép9y) quickly and began to come 
(jpxero) unto him. Now Jesus was not yet...The Jews, then... 
followed her...Mary therefore, when she came (7AGev) where Jesus 
was...,” xx. 34 “ Peter therefore came forth (€€4\Oev) and the other 
disciple, and ¢hey began to come (jpxovro) to the tomb. Now the two 
were running together; and the other disciple...came (7AGev) first.” 
In all these cases the context mentions an interval between the 
“beginning to come” and the “coming!” John often uses these 
imperfects as an introduction to some important action’. 

[2466] With a negative, the imperfect may mean “was not 
beginning to do,” and this may often mean “had no intention of 
doing.” In ii. 23—4 “many believed (or trusted, értotevoav) in his 
name...but Jesus himself did not trust (oix éxiorevev) himself to 
them,” the meaning is “did not even degin to trust to them,” because 
He knew their character from the first. It might almost be rendered 
“would not trust.” The same phrase, applied to non-believing Jews 
in xil. 37 means “they shewed no tendency to believe,” “did not even 
make a beginning to believe,” and it is followed by xii. 39, “chey 
were not able to believe.” Nearly the same meaning is in xxi. 12 “no 
one skewed a tendency to venture (oddels éroApa),” or, “so much as 
began to venture.” But, in vii. 5 ovd€ yap of ddeAdot abrod éxiotevoy 
cis avrdv, the separation of the verb from the negative favours the 
rendering “not even his brethren weve [at that time| believing in him.” 





1 [2465 a] The imperf. is rendered thus, iv. 30 (A.V.) “came,” (R.V.) ‘were 
coming”; xi. 29 (A.V.) “came,” (R.V.) “went”; xx. 3 (A.V.) Seame;: Rs Ve) 
“‘went.” 

2 [2465 5] In xix. 3 (describing the soldiers mocking Christ), the imperfects, 
Apxovro, édeyor, and édtdocav, mean “kept coming,” ‘kept saying,” “kept giving.” 

[2465¢] The imperf. éruv@dvero might be expected in Jn iv. 52 where, 
according to Blass (p. 191), ‘‘érd@ero is incorrectly used and the correct form 
éruvOdvero has weak attestation (in xiii. 24 mv@écOa [which should strictly be 
tuvOdvera] is only read by AD al...).” In classical Gk, éwv@ero would mean “he 
ascertained,” and érwvOdvero would be used (as in Mt. ii. 4, Lk. xv. 26 etc.) to mean 
“he tried to ascertain.” In iv. 52 Chrys. has érw@dvero and a, a, f have 
‘‘interrogabat,” but this attestation is certainly weak. It is noticeable, however, 
that, in what follows, ND aéf have xai for ody (SS om. ody) so as to make the 
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[2466 (i) ] When orc jy is used after imperfect or aorist state- 
ments of perception (“saw that it was so”), the natural presumption, 
in John, is that the meaning is ‘‘saw that it Aad deen” ; for, in order 
to express “saw that it was,” John would probably use the present, 
as in vi. 24 “the multitude saw that Jesus was not there («tdev...or1 
"L. ox éorw éxet)” ze. saw [and said to themselves] “Jesus zs not 
here” (comp. Mt. xviii. 25 ‘commanded him to be sold...and all, 
[said he], that he Aa¢h (éxer)”). With other imperfects, distinguishable 
from aorists, the imperfect meaning may be retained, ¢g. xvi. 19 
“recognised that they were and had been desiring (j0edov) to 
question him,” but not with jv. In v. 13 ov« 7de ris éoriv, D reads 
jv: but the Pharisees have just asked ‘‘ Who zs 7#?” Tis éorw; and 
now it is added that the man “did not know [and could not answer 
this question] Who zs 7¢#?” and then (v. 15) “he said to the Jews 
(lit.) that ‘/¢ zs Jesus.’” In vi. 22 eidov (marg. idwr) ote mAoudpLov 
dAdo odk Hv éxet, the sense requires “that there had been no other 
boat,” and (as there are v. r. ewdwr, tdov, evdev, and é has “scirent ”), 
Blass’s (p. 192) suggestion that the orig. was «idws is probably might : 
“the Jews knew there had deen no other boat there on the previous 
night.” In ix. 8 of Gewpotvres abrov TO mportepov ott mpoaairns Hv, the 
present éoré could not have been used, because the meaning is not 
‘Beheld [and said] He zs a beggar,” but “those who formerly were 
in the habit of beholding that he was a beggar.” SS has “ those by 
whom it had been seen that he was begging,” and this conveys 
correctly the pluperfect meaning, that “the begging” belonged to 
the sphere of the ‘‘ ad been*.” 





meaning, ‘‘He therefore ascertained the hour—and they said, ‘Yesterday about 
the seventh hour...,’” z.e., in effect, “the father ascertained the hour and found 
it was the seventh.” But as the text stands, Jn must be admitted to have 
used éwbbero incorrectly, erring, however, with Plut. vt. Demetr. ch. 27 (1076C) 
rod Anunrplov mubouevou, TL oot doxe?; (also 7d. ch. 28) and with Hesychius, who 
says, Ilv@écbar* dkofica, épwrijcat, yvwocer Oar. 

[2465d@] On the other hand the v.r. xill. 24 mubécOar may be defended as 
meaning “‘¢o ascertain.” Similarly, in LXX, rvdéodm, “Zo ascertain,” in Gen. 
xxv. 22 and 2 Chr. xxxii. 31, is as justifiable as émuv@dvero and éruvOavoueba, 
“tied to ascertain,” in 2 Chr. xxxi. 9 and 1 Esdr. vi. tr; but Esth. iii. 13 
mv@ouevov is an error for muvOavouevou which is read by AN? In Ox. Pap. 533 
(edd.) “sell the grass-seed and ask (wiGeo0e)...whether he wants...,” I should 
prefer “‘ascertain.” It would be quite correct to say that aman, “trying to ascertain 
something (mvv0avduevos)” sends messengers “49 ascertain it (rod mvbécAat).” 

1 [2466 (i)@] Comp. Mk xi. 32 «lxov Tov "lwdvqv dvtws dre mpopyrns jv, 
Mt, xxi. 26 ws mpopirny exovow Tov "I., Lk. xx. 6 memeopuevos yap éorw I. 
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[2467] TENSE 





(a) “Ederon 

[2467] John very frequently uses \eyov to describe what “was 
being said” about some one subject, first by some, then by others, 
of a chattering multitude’, or what people “began to say,” or “said 
repeatedly ” to some one person®. But he also uses it sometimes to 
introduce Christ’s sayings, as follows ii, 21 éxetvos dé éAeyev wept Tod 
va0d TOD Gwyaros adiTod, vi. 6 Todro dé éAeyey wepalwy adrov, V1. 71 
eeyey d& tov “Iovday, xii. 33 TovTo dé EXeyev onpaivov Toiw Oavarw 
neeAXev arobvynckew. In all these cases the saying is mysterious and 
not understood by the hearers, and éAeyeyv means “e was saying [all 
the while this or that, though the hearers did not perceive it}.” Once, 
this is expressed by the pluperfect xi. 13 ecipyxe d€ 6 “I. epi tod 
Gavarov airod. This statement of Christ’s meaning follows a state- 
ment of the misunderstanding: “Lord, if he is asleep, he will recover. 
But Jesus had been saying [this| about his death.” 

[2468] In each of these instances 8€ follows the verb; and 8¢, 
and the context, indicate that the evangelist is adding something to 
make clear to his readers that which was not clear to the hearers at 
the time when Jesus was speaking*. A somewhat similar meaning 
may be conveyed by elev with 8¢, as in vii. 39 todro Sé elev (v. r. 
éXeyev but not marg.) wept trod mveduaros, xxi. 19 Todro Se etrev 
onpaivev. In both these cases more emphasis is laid upon the 
weight of the authoritative prediction than on its being misunder- 
stood : and indeed, as to the latter, it is quite possible that Peter is 
regarded as perceiving that the prediction pointed to a death upon 
the cross. Aéyw, in Greek literature, must often be rendered “I 
mean,” so that éAeyev may often be rendered ‘he was [all the while] 
meaning,” as in viii. 27 “They did not understand that he was [adZ 
the while| meaning the Father [in speaking] to them4” 





mpopyrny elvat. Mk’s mv, with reference perh. to his recent death, means that 
‘the had been a prophet.” Acts iii, 10 éreylywokov...b7e otros Fv “began to 
recognise further that this man was...” is rather different. Jn perh. would have 
here written éo7lv which (Alf.) is read by some authorities, including Chrys.: but 
the meaning may be “had deen but lately sitting as a beggar.” The mporepoy in 
Jn ix. 8 differentiates it from Acts iii. 10. 

INV.) 333) Vile Ls Danctee 2 iv. 42, Vv. To etc. : 

* [2468 2] Comp. x. 6 éxeivor dé odk &yvwoar, xi. 13 exetvor 62 Loar, where dé 
introduces a statement of misunderstanding. 

* [2468 4] This sentence may be illustrated by xvi. 17 “what is (emph.) (zt 
éorw) this that he says (déyer) to us?” which seems to be a blending of (1) 
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[2469] After ii, 2x “But he was speaking (éeyev) about the 
temple of his body” there arises some doubt as to the meaning 
in ii. 22 “ When therefore he was risen from the dead, his disciples 
remembered that Ae (R.V.) spake (A.V. had said) (@eyev) this, and 
they believed the Scripture and the word that Jesus (R.V. and A.V.) 
bad said (erev).” It is but fair to assume that the writer means two 
slightly different things by éAeyev and «iwev, and that ¢Aeyev in the 
two consecutive verses has the same meaning. Also “remembered” 
may be used here as in the Entry into Jerusalem, where it is said 
that the disciples (xii. 16) “remembered that these things were 
written concerning him [Jesus] and that they had done these things 
to him ”—perhaps (2757) meaning, “vemembered that Zechariah had 
written about the King riding on the ass, and remembered that 
certain similar things had happened to Jesus, and cferred that 
‘these things were written concerning him.’” So here, in this 
prediction about the Temple, “zemembered” is probably a short 
way of saying “remembered and recognised.” ; and édeyev qepi is 
but a longer form of @Aeyev, “he was speaking [about], or speaking 
[of],” thus: “ But Ae was [all the while| speaking about the temple of 
his body. When therefore he was risen from the dead, his disciples 
remembered [and recognised | that he was |all the while| speaking [of | 
this; and they believed the Scripture and the word that Jesus had 
said.” 

[2470] In two instances <Aeye appears to be used by John as in 
Mark to mean “began to say,” or ‘went on to say,” or “used to 
say!”: vi. 64—5 “‘...but there are some of you that believe not.— 





‘‘What really is this?” rt éotw rodro; (2) ‘¢What does he mean?” rl deve; 
(3) ‘What is he saying to us?” rl Aéyes Huiv; in v. 18 drt...marépa lduoy Edeye Tov 
dev, the meaning is uncertain (2464) because of the context: but it may mean 
‘“because...he was [virtually] declaring God [to be] his own father.” ‘This differs 
a little from éxdder. Comp. Mk xii. 37 Aéyer avrov Kipuoy ‘‘[virtually| declares 
him [to be] Lord,” where the parall. Mt. xxii. 45, Lk. xx. 44 have kade?, and 
comp. Mt. vii. 21 od mas 6 N€yu por, Kvpie, Kipre with parall. Lk. vi. 46 Tl 6€é pe 
xaNetre, Kupre, Kiipre ; 

1 [2470 a] In Mark, @\eyev (which is often (535 (v)) corrected by Matthew and 
Luke) may sometimes mean ‘‘used to say.” In the Adoth the sayings of a Rabbi 
are introduced (a) sometimes by ‘‘was,” with participle “‘ saying,” as in i. 2, 
3 etc., (2) sometimes by “saying,” without “‘was,” as in i. 4, §, 7 ete. (c) very 
rarely by the past tense, ‘‘sa7d,” in the case of sayings to special persons etc., 
ii. 7 “he saw a skull...and he said to it,” ii. 12, 13 “He said to them, ‘Go and 
see...” Dr Taylor renders (a) by ‘‘zsed to say,” (6) and (c) by “said.” The 
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For Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that believed not 
and who it was that should betray him.—And he began to say (kat 
édcyev), For this cause I have said unto you that no man can come 
unto me except it be given to him from the Father...,” viii. 3o—1 
“While he was saying these things many believed on him. Jesus 
therefore degan to say unto those that had believed him [those that 
were] Jews.” In the former, besides other variations in the text 
(2636) the Latin ¢ has “et dicebat propterea quia nemo,” i.e. “And 
it was on this account that he said No man can come unto me!.” This 
is equivalent to, “And this was what he meant when he said.” But, 
as the text stands, éAeyev must be rendered as in Mark. These two 
exceptional instances as compared with the multitude of instances in 
Mark, make John’s ordinary deviation from Mark all the more 
- striking. 


(B) *“H@edron 


[2471] Both yOedev and 76édnoev occur in John. The latter in 
1. 43 (R.V. “was minded to,” A.V. “ would”) means “it was his 
pleasure, he resolved, to go forth to Galilee.” Also in v. 3 5 nOeAnoare 
(A.V. and R.V. “were willing”) there is perhaps a suggestion of a 
decision on the part of the rulers of the Jews to accept John the 
Baptist, “ /¢ was your pleasure to rejoice for a season®.” The aorist 





LXX often renders the Hebrew participle, when used as a tense of the indicative, 
by the Greek imperfect. These facts indicate that the hAadcdtual sayings of 
a Jewish teacher might easily be confused with his sayings on spectal occasions. 

1 To take dia rofro as non-initial (as e does) would be contrary to Johannine 
usage (2387—91). For vi. 65 compared with vi. 44, see 2548 a. 

? [2471a] In LXX and N.T., (apart from negative and relative clauses, in 
which it is very frequent in LXX) 40é\nca with an infinitive is rare. . In Judg. 
xx. 5, Tobit iii. ro (&), it is used of a desire entertained but not accomplished. 
In N.T. it is similarly used, of a desire frustrated, in Mt. xxiii. 37, Lk. xiii. 34 
moodks 70édynoa, and in Lk. x. 24 40édXnoay ldetv (where the parall. Mt. xiii. 17 
has ére@dunoav). Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 18 HOeAjocapev EOeiv mpds buds eyed mev I. 
k. dak k. dls, x. évéxower Huds 6 Zaravads, which seems to mean ‘‘resolved once, 
yea twice.” 

[2471 4] In Mt. xviii. 23 (R.V.) ‘which would (0édnoe) make a reckoning,” the 
modern English might be ‘‘ who decided to have an audit,” and so Acts xvi. 3 ** Paul 
decided that he [Timothy] should go forth with him.” So Xen. Cyrop. i. 1. 3 ‘*We 
know that many made up their minds (€0e\joavras) to obey,’ Winer (p- 587) 
quotes Isocr. Callim. 914 ol...mpoxwduvetew suav 70€\noav, which should be 
rendered ‘‘7ade up their minds to meet danger for your sake”: so in Lucian 
li. 408 (Amor. 10) €0eA\joayras adrods ernyounv, it means ‘of their own free-will 
and resolution.” 
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IMPERFECT [2472] 


in LXX sometimes means “7? was the pleasure” of God, or a king, 
where it conveys the notion of a decree’. The meaning of deliberate 
resolve is also usually conveyed by the aorist when used affirmatively 
in classical Greek. 

[2472] In John, the imperfect 7«Aov occurs (apart from a 
negative or relative) in vii. 44 Tues 58 7OeAov...midoo, “now some 
would have liked to have taken him,” where it is perhaps (2575) 
implied that their desire was frustrated because (vil. 30), His ‘hour 
was not yet come....” In xvi. 19 7#4eAov (% jpedXov) adrov épwrav the 
meaning is, “ Jesus knew that they were wishing to ask him” so that 
the imperfect has its proper force. In Mark vi. 19, 48 (1735 4), 
Acts x, 10, xiv. 13, xix. 33, ede refers to a desire given up, or not 
fulfilled, owing to something intervening. On the strength of these 
facts, coming to the most important of all the Johannine instances 
vi. 21 70eAov otv AaPelv, we are justified in saying that the desire 
must be supposed unfulfilled: ‘‘ Zhey degan to wish to take him into 
the boat.” The sequel shews that the wish was not fulfilled, for 
want of time: “Straightway the boat was at the land?.” 








x 


1 [2471 ¢] Job xxiii. 13 6 yap abrds 70édnce Kal émolnce, comp. Ps. cxv. 3, 
cxxxv. 6, Esth. i. 8, 1 K. ix. 1. 

2 [2a72a] A.V. ‘‘they willingly received him” makes quite a different sense. 
R.V. “they were willing to receive him” is ambiguous, for it might mean ‘‘they were 
willing [as Jefore].” Chrysostom says, ‘‘Why did He ot go on board the vessel 
(rivos dé evexev odk dvéBy els TO Thotov;)?” So Cramer ovk évéBy dé els 7 whotoy. On 
the occurrence of #0edev in the parall. Mk. vi. 48, see 17354. The sst pers. in 
Gal. iv. 20, #0edov dé mapeivar, A.V. ‘I desire,” R.V. “I could wish,” Lightf. 
“TI would I had been,” is equivalent to our curious expression “/ could have 
wished,” the literal meaning being ‘‘I began to wish but gave it up as the thing 
was impossible.” But the rst pers. usage is not a safe guide as to the general 
meaning because it is often used to express modestly a wish that the speaker has 
not given up, as in Hermas Mand. v. 7 HOedov yvavar. 

[24724] Comp. Lk. xxiv. 21 mets dé nAmifouev dre av’tés éorw 6 péd\\wv 
RurpodcGa rov "Iopayd. R.V. has ‘But we hoped that it was he which should 
redeem Israel.” Apart from the context, ‘‘we hoped” might mean ‘‘we hoped 
that it was—and it proved to be so,” and R.V. is not the English of any particular 
century. A.V. is good seventeenth century English (except for the “ which”): 
‘* But we trusted that 2¢ Aad been he which should have redeemed” ; and it brings 
out the non-fulfilment of the ‘‘trust,” though it does not directly attempt to render 
the imperfect. The meaning is, “ We were hoping [almost up tall to-day and 
saying] that ‘This is he that is destined to redeem Israel.’” (B has 7Amlfaper, 
and, in the context yevdjevar and #dOap (an interesting cluster of forms in -a).) 
The tense of 7Amlfouev, like that of 7@eXov in some of the above-mentioned instances, 
implies frustration. On ##e\ov implying unfulfilled desire, see 2716—T. 
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(iv) Perfect 
(1) As the result of Johannine style 


[2473] It has been pointed out above (2442—3) that, in part, 
the Johannine perfect corresponds to the LXX aorist representing 
the Hebrew perfect ‘‘I have loved,” “I have hated” meaning “I 
have always: loved,” “I have always hated,” with the implication 
“T continue to love and hate.” We know from Epictetus and Pliny 
that Roman gentlemen borrowed the Greek kéxpixa to express what 
the French call chose jugée, “I. have decided [once for all|’.” John 
takes advantage of the Greek distinction—non-existent in Hebrew 
and Latin—between the aorist and the perfect so as to represent 
Pilate as saying (xix. 22) 6 yéypada yéypada, i.e. “What I have 
written, 7 have written [and shall not rewrite|.” This is the usual 
meaning of the Johannine perfect—permanence. For example, 
Pepaptipyxa (i. 34) might mean ‘my testimony is completed,” as 
though the Baptist were thinking of himself as released from a com- 
pleted task. But it probably means “I have witnessed [and abide 
as a witness].” So in i. 32 “J have beheld (A.V. I saw) (reO€apar) 
the Spirit descending,” the meaning might be “7 have [ just| beheld” ; 
but—in view of 1 Jn iv. 14 “we have beheld (reBedueOa) and testify ” 
—it more probably denotes the present and permanent result of the 
vision, such as Luke (ii. 30) expresses by the Hebraic «fov, “mine 
eyes have seen [once for all] (etdov) thy salvation®.” 

[2474] The most interesting uses of “the perfect of permanence” 
are 7Amua and memiorevka. As to the former which occurs in v. 45 
(R.V.) “ Moses, on (eis) whom ye have set your hope (jAmixare) (A.V. 
in whom ye trust),” there can be no doubt that the perfect in N.T. 
corresponds to the LXX aorist 7#Ama above described (2443) and 
it is fairly frequent in N.T.* It may be contrasted with the imperfect 





1 [2473 a] Epictetus ii. 15. 5 calls on a friend, who has decided to starve 
himself to death: ‘‘I called on him and began to ask him what had happened [to 
cause this]. ‘7 have decided [kéxpixa],’ he replied.”’ Comp. Plin. Zfzs¢. i. 12. 10 
*‘Dixerat sane medico, admoventi cibum, Kéxpura.” 

[24734] In xx. 23 dy rwwv Kparire Kexpdryvrat, the meaning of xparéw is 
doubtful, but the perfect appears to imply instantaneousness, see 2517—20. 

2 Comp. i. 34 é&paxa A.V. “I saw,” R.V. “I have seen.” 

% [24740] « Cor. xv. 19 év Xp. pdmexéres eouev, R.V. “we have hoped. in 
Christ,” A.V. ‘‘we have hope in Christ”; 2 Cor. i. 10 els dv MAmikapev, R.V. “on 
whom we have set our hope,” A.V. ‘fin whom we trust”; r Tim. iv. 10 HAT Koev 
él Ge@ fGvrt, R.V. “we have our hope set on the living God,” A.V. ‘‘we trust in 
the living God,” and sim. in r Tim. v. S pwieen ys 
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PERFECT INDICATIVE [2476] 





Am iouev describing, in Luke, the disappointed hopes of the disciples 
a few moments before the manifestation of the risen Saviour (2472 3). 

[2475] Iemorevxayev occurs in the Epistle 1 Jn iv. 16 “We 
have a perfect knowledge and we have a perfect belief,” and in the 
Gospel vi. 69 “We have a perfect belief and we have a perfect 
knowledge,” which have been explained above (1629). In the latter 
passage Peter speaks, and, in another, Martha, xi. 27 “J perfectly 
believe (wewioreva) that thou art the Christ.” Peter’s belief fails for 
a time in the hour of trial, and Martha’s faith does not enable her to 
enter into the Lord’s purpose; but these facts do not preclude “I have 
believed” from meaning, on the lips of the two speakers, perfect 
conviction. And, although the disciples had xof attained a perfect 
belief in Christ, they may have “ believed perfectly” that He “came 
forth from God.” This might explain an apparent inconsistency 
where Jesus says (xvl. 31—z), ‘“‘Ye believe for the moment” and 
predicts that the disciples will “be scattered,” and yet He has 
previously said (xvi. 27) “‘ye have a perfect belief (wemvoredxare) that 
I came forth from the Father.” Even in the reproof to Thomas in 
xx. 29, the perfect may retain the meaning of completeness, the 
reproof being based not on the incompleteness, but on the cause, 
of the belief. This use of the perfect extends even to the expression 
of “a perfect hatred” in xv. 24, where—in spite of the saying “ No 
man hath seen God at any time”—Jesus says of the Jews “ They 
have both seen and have hated (kai éwpaxacw Kot peysonkacww) me and 
my Father,” meaning that so far as their vision goes, they are ferfect 
haters of the Light. 

(2) As the result of Johannine thought 

[2476] In contrast with weriorevka, nAmia, and peulonxa, the 
form yyamynxa is not found either in the Gospel or in the Epistle 
(not at least without a negative to deny the existence of such a 
“love”), But the perfect of ¢iAéw occurs once thus, xvi. 27 “‘ For 








1 [2475 a] If so, there may be intended a suggestion of incongruity (comp. 
Rom. viii. 24 ‘‘What a man seeth, how doth he yet hope for?”) between ‘‘seeing” 
and ‘‘perfect belief’: ‘‘Because thou hast seen me ¢how hast attained [what 
seemeth to thee] perfect belief.” The only other Johannine instance of wemlorevka 
is in ili. 18 é7c wh memlorevxey ‘‘condemned for not having believed,” where the 
tense may have merely a temporal force (“disbelieved up to this very moment”) 
or may mean ‘‘for having no settled belief.” Elsewhere it is without the negative. 
For (viii. 31) memucrevxws, see 2506. 

2 [2476 a] If W.H. txt is correct, the perfect occurs in 1 Jn iv. 10 ovx bre Hels 
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the Father himself loveth you because ye have loved (wedtA7nKaTe) 
me.” It has been maintained elsewhere (1716 ¢, f, 1728 m—#, 2584c) 
that John always uses ¢uAéw to denote love of a lower kind than that 
expressed by dyamaw. Using the higher term, St Paul says “Owe no 
man anything save to love one another'” ; and perhaps the evangelist 
thought that “loving,” in the higher sense, is the one spiritual action 
that must never be spoken of as completed. Desiring to describe 
the disciples as having attained—even before the Resurrection and 
before the gift of the Holy Spirit—to a complete love of their Master 
in the lower sense of the word, he uses ze@iAnxa. 

[2477] If this is the correct explanation of the use of agit 
and the non-use of 7ya77nxa, it follows that we must be prepared in 
other instances for similar explanations—that is to say, explanations 
not based on Greek style like yéypada, nor on attempts to render the 
Hebrew ‘perfect of permanence,” but on Johannine thought. In 
the first century, when Christian evangelists were comparing or con- 
trasting prophecy with the Gospel, one might say “The prophets 
prophesied,” another, “They have prophesied.’ Thus, Matthew and 
Luke have “All the prophets and the Law prophesied until John” 
and ‘“‘ From that time the kingdom of God is deing preached.” John 
has “Other men have laboured and ye have entered into their labours®.” 
John often prefers the latter aspect, viewing ‘he present as a com- 
pleted result of the past. Sometimes the perfect may include the 
notion of instantaneousness—the thought being that one has not 
time to say “God zs doing” but must say ‘God hath done.” Thus 
the Epistle to the Hebrews says ‘‘In saying ‘new covenant,’ he has 
[4y the mere word, at once] made antiquated the first [covenant]*.” 
So, when the Lord has washed the feet of the disciples, and when 
He has for the first time called them “friends,” the evangelist may 
perhaps indicate the sudden introduction of that which is new in the 
words, “ Understand (2243) what 7 have done unto you” and “ But 
you J have called friends’.”. And when He speaks of the inevitable 





Hyamikawey Tov Oeov adr’ Sre avrds Hydrynoer Huds, ‘not that we have loved God, 
but that Ae loved us.” Here the actual redeeming love of God for man is 
expressed in the aorist, and the statement in the perfect, ‘‘we have loved God,” is 
stated only to be denied. But W.H. marg. has qyamjoaper. 

1 Rom. xiii. 8 ef wh TO dddjous dyarav. 

2 Mt. xi. 13 and parall. Lk. xvi. 16. eo | iv. 38. 4 Heb. viii. 13. 

® [2477 a] xiii. 12 ywwoxere rl memolyxa, contrasted with xiii. 14 ef éyw ena 
(but this is partly the result of the general non-use of the perf. of virrw), xv. 15 
buds dé elpnka pidous. 
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sequence of divine judgment and reward, He says that the unbeliever 
“hath been condemned already,” and that the believer “hath passed 
from death into life.” Similarly, placing Himself where He sees 
future glory and victory as already achieved, He says “TZ have been 
Slorified in them,” “TZ have conquered the world®.” The Johannine 
perfect is never “used for the aorist” (2747—55). 


(3) Second Perfects 


[2478] Téyova is, no doubt, correctly (so far as tense is concerned) 
rendered by R.V. in i. 3 “‘Aath been made,” (A.V. “was made”). 
But there is difficulty in vi. 25 mdéte dde yéyovas; (R.V.) “when 
camest thou hither?” The perfect would seem to accord better with 
“how long” (“ How long hast thou been here?”). Perhaps it is a 
condensed expression for * When [camest thou, and how] art thou 
[thus suddenly] here?” Some instances in which Matthew applies 
yéyove to the fulfilment of prophecy suggest that he uses it as an 
aorist*. But the general Johannine use keeps the sense of the 
perfect *. Nonnus has [lore detpo mapérdees; Chrysostom asks 
whether wore may be here used for wés, but does not explain 
yéyovas. The Latin and Syriac versions paraphrase it by “come.” 

[2479] Keéxpaye in i. 15 “Iwavys paprupet wept adtod K. Kexpayev is 
rendered by R.V. “John beareth witness of him and crieth,” A.V. 





1 [24776] iii. 18 46n Kéxpira, v. 24 meTraBéBynkev éx 7. Oavdrov els riv Suv, 
where the judgment and transition are regarded as having actually taken place, not 
as being vividly predicted by means of a perfect. In xvi. 11, xéxprae applied to 
the “ prince of this world” describes an invisible condemnation that has just been 
ratified; and xiv. 7 éwpdxare describes a vision of the Father that has just been 
imparted to the disciples. 

2 [2477 c] xvii. 10 deddEacuar ev avrois, xvi. 33 éyd veviknka Tov Kébcpuor. It 
would be impossible to say how far these perfects are proleptic, how far regarded 
as actually expressing completion (in the eyes of God). 

3 [2478 a] Mt. i. 22, xxi. 4, xxvi. 56 R.V. ‘‘is come to pass,” which seems 
contrary to English idiom (A.V. ‘‘was done”). In 1 K. x. 20 (R.V.) “ there was 
not the like made in any kingdom,” ov yéyovev is parall. to 2 Chr. ix. 19 ovK 
eyev On. 

‘2478/0 Jn i. 15; 30, v.14, xile 30, xiv. 22. Ina Cor. xiii. rr, A.V. “* But 
when J became (yéyova) a man,” is rightly corrected by R.V. to “now that Z am 
become.” Téyova (Steph. ii. 623)=‘*natus sum” in such phrases as ‘‘Z am ten 
years old,” yéyova érn déka, comp. Rom. xvi. 7 ‘‘my seniors in Christ (apd éuod 
yéyovav év Xpurr@).” Alford and Thayer quote no instance of yéyova meaning 
““T am come,” or ‘‘I came”: ND and the Latin and Syriac vss. substitute in Jn 
vi. 25 some form of the verb ‘‘come.” The aorist in Jn vi. 21 evdéws éyévero Td 
m)otov émt ris As, seems to imply supernatural and instantaneous arrival. Is that 
the meaning in Jn vi. 25 yéyovas ‘‘suddenly come”? See 2758, 
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“dare witness...and cried.” Keéxpaya, “cry aloud,” is connected by 
Origen! with the effort of voice needed to make the deaf hear, and is 
distinguished by him from “cry,” Bodw, the word used in the LXX of 
Isaiah (quoted by the Synoptists) “the voice of one cxyimg in the 
wilderness.” John probably associates it with the “ crying aloud” of 
Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs “ Ye fools, be of an understanding 
heart.” But why does he use the Second Perfect instead of éxpafev ? 
Partly, perhaps, for the purpose of differentiating the cry of the 
Baptist, whose whole mission was “crying” and “crying aloud,” 
from the “crying aloud” of our Lord Himself, which took place on 
three special occasions of public teaching or warning, vil. 28, 37, 
xil. 44, always éxpagev”. But partly also the reason may be that he 
wishes to make the verb of ‘‘crying” parallel to the verb of “ bearing 
witness,” paptupet—his first use of the historic present (2482) so 
frequent later on in this Gospel. It is as though the Prologue of the 
drama had almost concluded, bringing us down from the Word in 
heaven to the Word on earth (“In the beginning was the Word... 
and the Word became flesh...full of grace and truth”). Now, before 
the curtain rises on the terrestrial scene, the dramatist inserts, as it 
were, a stage direction, ‘‘ John is discovered testifying (1. waptupet) and 
crying aloud (x. Kéxpayev).” 
(v) Pluperfect 

[2480] The pluperfect is perhaps more frequent in John than in 
any of the Synoptists, and his use of it (like his use of the perfect) 


shews a disposition to represent distinctions not capable of being 
represented in Hebrew (which has no pluperfect). It often expresses 





1 [2479a] Orig. Huet ii. r11B ‘‘But he cries and cries aloud (Bog 5€ kal 
kexparyev) that those who are far off may hear the speaker, and that those who are 
dull of hearing (Sapvy«oo.) may understand the greatness of the things that are 
being spoken.” As regards the ‘‘dz/l,” lit. “heavy” of hearing, comp. Is. vi. 10 
(LXX) ‘‘ For the heart of this people has been made fat and with their ears they 
have heard dully (Bapéws #xoveav).” Those who are ‘‘far off” are the Gentiles ; 
those who are ‘‘dull of hearing” are the Jews. For the former, ‘‘crying” suffices, 
for the latter, ‘crying aloud” is resorted to and yet does not suffice. Comp. Prov. 
vill. 1—5§ ‘‘ Doth not wisdom cry (LXX_ xnptges, but Theod. xexpdtera)...she 
crieth aloud (bpyetrat)...O ye simple, understand subtilty, and, ye fools, be of an 
understanding heart.” Chrys. has Ti éori 70, Kéxpaye; Mera mappnoias, dyol, 
Hera édevOeplas, xwpls brocrohfs amdons avaxnpitre. But Origen’s hypothesis of 
the ‘‘dull of hearing” seems far better. Comp. Oxyrh. Pap. 717, a petition of 
‘late ist cent. B.C.,” éyw ody éBdwv kal &xpafgor.,.Bodv Kal kpdgwy dre ToOT6 éoru.... 

> Comp. xi. 43 éxpavyacev, in the Raising of Lazarus, and see 1752a—/. 
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a parenthesis, or a statement out of its chronological place, of the nature 
of an after-thought : ili. 23—4 “ Now there-was John also baptizing 
in Aenon—for not yet had John been cast (odrw yap nv BeBAnpévos) 
into prison” (which corrects a misapprehension likely to arise in 
readers of the Synoptic Gospels): iv. 8 “for his disciples [Z should 
have said before] had gone away”: ix. 22 “These things said his 
parents because they were afraid of the Jews. For [Z should have 
said that] some time ago (75) the Jews had agreed together...” : 
xl. 17—19 “Jesus therefore, having come [thither], found him 
[Lazarus] already four days in the grave. Now (dé) Bethany was 
near Jerusalem... Now (8¢) many of the Jews had come to Martha,” 
where the writer goes back from “having come and found” to the 
circumstances that preceded the “ coming” and the “finding”: xi. 30 
“Now (e) Jesus had not yet come into the village”: xi. 57 “Now 
(8) the chief priests and the Pharisees had given commandments... 
that they might take him.” 

[2481] This tense takes the reader, as it were, behind the scenes 
—after some mention of deeds or words—to tell him what really had 
been the cause of the result, or what had been the motive or meaning of 
the words. Thus the non-arrest of Jesus is twice explained, vii. 30, 
vill. 20, “because his hour had not yet come.” The disciples say 
about Lazarus “Lord, if he is asleep, he will recover,” but the 
explanation comes, xi. 13 “ But Jesus had said [it] (cipyxet, Ze. had 
said “is asleep”) concerning his death.” In i. 19—24, terminating 
with the words x, dreoradpévo. joav ex Tav Papicaiwy, the reader 
may naturally ask why these “ Pharisees” had not been mentioned 
in 1, 19 along with “priests and Levites.” The explanation is, that 
the deputation is first described from one point of view, as having 
ecclesiastical status and as baffled in the attempt to extract from the 
Baptist an’ answer satisfactory to themselves. Then the Pharisees, 
who have the status of teachers of the Law, are on the point of 
stepping in to ask by what right he baptizes, and at this point the 
evangelist breaks the course of events to tell us that Pharisees “had 
been” (2214) included in the deputation? 





} [2480a] Luke (iii. r9—20) narrates the imprisonment of John the Baptist, 
and then proceeds (iii. 21) “* Now it came to pass when all the people were (or, 
had been) baptized and when Jesus was (or, had been) baptized...” This} ae 
connected with what precedes, might easily give the impression that the imprison- 
ment of the Baptist immediately followed the baptism of Jesus. 

* [2481 2] The pluperf. pass. also occurs in xix. 11 ef si) Hv Sedopuévov, and xix. 
41 év @ ovbd€rw ovdels Fv TEDeruEevos. 
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(vi) Present 
(1) Historic Present 


[2482] The historic present, which is much more frequent in 
Mark than in the other Synoptists?, is also a striking characteristic 
of John. But Mark and John differ in their use of it. For example, 
before the historic present of épxeo6o1, Mark makes a rule of prefixing 
kai’, and uses it rather monotonously. John frequently uses it in 
asyndeton, often at the beginning of a sentence, and in such a way 
as to give life and vividness to the narrative, sometimes perhaps also 
(when applied to the “coming” of our Lord) suggesting that the 
Messiah is “he that cometh” to deliver (1632—6)*. John also, 
alone of the evangelists, uses BAérec and—with one Synoptic excep- 
tion—etpioxe as historic presents’. When the risen Saviour came for 
the first time to the Disciples it is said that He “came (jAGev)”: but 
when, after Thomas had refused to believe, He comes to help 


1 [2482 a] Comp. Horae Synopticae, pp. 114—7, where it is shewn that, of 151 
historic presents in Mk, Mt. has only 21, Lk. only r. In some passages of LXX, 
the historic present represents the Hebrew ‘‘converted future,” e.g. 1S. xxxi. 1—3 
émoéuouv ... TimTovow ... cuvdmtTovow ... TUTTovoW ... Baptverat... evploxovow, with 
parall. 1 Chr. x. 1 foll. éwodéunoav...érecov...xarediwiay...émdratav...éBapvvbn... 
ebpov, also 1 S. xxxi. 8 ‘‘and it came to pass when (lit. and) they came...then (lit. 
and) they found,” kal éyevn6n ry émratpiov, Epxovrar of aAX...Kal edploKovow. 
Contrast this with parall. 1 Chr. x. 8 Kal éyévero ry éxouévyn Kal AAPov ANX...Kai 
eUpov.... 

? [24824] Mk i. 40, ii. 3, 18, iii. 20, 31, v. 15, 22, 38, vi. 1 etc. An exception 
is v. 35 re a’tod Nadodvros pxovra, which is the only instance where the parall. 
Lk. has historic present. 

3 [2482c] It is applied to Philip and Andrew (twice) in xii. 22 coming to 
introduce the Greeks, and thrice to Mary Magdalene on the morning of the 
Resurrection, xx. 1, 2, 18 concluding with épxerac M. 4 M. dyyéAXovea Trois p. bre 
“Edpaxa tov xtpiov, where édpaxa, of direct speech, is followed by elev, of 
reported speech. Somewhat similarly in vi. 24 eldev 6 dxAos Ste Inoods obx eorw 
éxe?, there is a blending of (1) ‘‘The multitude perceived and said ‘Jesus zs not 
here,” and (2) ‘‘ The multitude perceived that Jesus was no longer ¢here.” The 
historic present of other verbs is also frequent in (xiii. 4—6) the Washing of Feet 
and (xx. 1—18) the description of the Resurrection. When John says that the 
Samaritan woman (iv. 7) ‘‘cometh” to draw water—almost immediately after 
saying that (iv. 4—5) ‘‘it was necessary” that Jesus should go through Samaria— 
and that He ‘cometh therefore” to a city of Samaria near Jacob’s well, he may 
have in view the coincidence of the two acts of ‘‘coming” appointed by a divine 
‘* necessity.” 

4 [2482] Bdéret i. 29, Xx. I, 5, xxi. Q, 203 edploxer i. 41, 43, 45, v- 14. The 
Synoptic exception is Mk xiv. 37, Mt. xxvi. 40 evploxer adrods xabevdovras (where 
parall. Lk. xxii. 45 has evper). 
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Thomas and other doubters, it is said that He “cometh (épxera)}.” 
The former, like the coming into the world at the incarnation (2457), 
is described as a matter of past history; the latter as the action of 
0 épxopevos. 

[2483] There is difficulty in xxi. r2—13 “Jesus saith unto them, 
[Come] hither, break your fast. None of the disciples would be so 
bold as (éréApa (2466)) to question him, Who art thou ?—knowing 
[all of them] that it was the Lord. Jesus cometh (épxerau "I.) and 
taketh the bread and giveth to them, and the fish likewise.” If the 
disciples are commanded to come “hither” by their Master, how is 
it that He is described as “coming” to them? One suggested 
explanation is that they “hang back?” But Peter had previously 
leaped into the water, uninvited, to hasten towards the Lord. Would 
he now “hang back”? Even if he had done so, would the beloved 
disciple “hang back” ? Again, the evangelist comments on the 
mere silence of the disciples (“none of them durst question him ys 
If there had also been a “ hanging back,” would not the writer have 
commented on this also (e.g. “ But when they were afraid and did not 
draw near, He Himself came unto them ”)? It is more in accord- 
ance with the tone of this Gospel to suppose that the writer assumed 
obedience. The Apostles come, as commanded, and recline, as for 
a meal, around the bread and the fish: then “ cometh Jesus,” ze. to 
the disciples assembled round the food’. In the Washing of Feet it 
had been said “He cometh therefore to Simon Peter.” Now He 
“cometh” to them all, severally. Then He washed their feet for the 
journey of an evangelist; now He gives them food to prepare them 
for it. Both are the acts of “ Aim that cometh.” 





‘ 
sXe TO, 120: 


2 Westc. ad Joc. ‘As the disciples hang back, ‘Jesus cometh’ and gives to 
them of ‘the bread’ and ‘the fish’ which He had Himself provided.” 

* [2483 2] This somewhat resembles Luke’s account of Christ’s appearing to 
the disciples and partaking of fish in their presence (Lk. xxiv. 36—42): and it 
suggests that there may have been various traditions combining a literal and a 
symbolical meaning (1) about the catching of fish, (2) about a Eucharistic meal 
(after the Resurrection) in which fish formed a part. In that case, épxerar might 
be variously interpreted as ‘‘cometh to help,” ‘‘cometh suddenly,” or “ cometh 
into the assembly of the disciples.” 

4 [2483 4] It is worth noting that, in describing the Eucharist, épyera: is used 
by Mk xiv. 17 épxerae werd rev dw#dexa, where the parall. Mt. xxvi. 20 has avéKelTo, 
and Lk. xxii. 14 dvémecev, 
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(2) Present of Prophecy and Present of Law 


[2484] “Whoever stirs dies” contains a prophetic present ; but 
‘© Whoever is convicted of murder dies,” and “If a stone is dropped 
it falls,” contain ordinary presents, describing what is the law (either 
conventional or natural). The latter might be called the Present of 
Law. “The present of law” and ‘‘the present of prophecy” are not 
always easily distinguished, especially in an author prone to 
contemplate in the present a future—a future when a Law now 
invisibly at work will be visibly fulfilled. John is such an author, 
and in his Gospel it is best to take the present (wherever the sense 
permits) as the present of law, or as the literal present, and not as 
the present of prophecy. The present in x. 15 “I /ay down my life 
for the sheep” is certainly intended to include a reference to the 
Crucifixion. But it might refer also to the whole of Christ’s work as 
being a “laying down of life,” in so far as it realises the ideal of the 
Good Shepherd, of whom it is said, not that he zez//, if need be, do 
this, but that he does it: x. 11 “The good shepherd /ayeth down his 
life for the sheep.” In iii. 18 “He that believeth in him zs xot 
judged,” the meaning is, “does not, now or ever, come under the 
operation of judgment.” That the present is not prophetic is made 
almost certain by the context, “He that believeth not hath been 
judged already (73 xéxpurac) ”—which indicates that “judgment” has 
been in operation iz time past, up to the present moment. If a law in 
present operation is contemplated in the latter clause, it must be 
contemplated also in+the former. 

[2485] This notion of a law in present operation occurs also 
in xii. 25 “he that loveth his life Joseth (A.V. shall lose) (doddvet) it, 
and he that hateth his life in this world ska// keep (pvAa€ex) it to life 
eternal.” It seems to. mean “és destroying,” rather than “ doseth” or 
“ shall lose,” and the writer desires to suggest the present operation 
of the corrupting influence of self-love when it takes the form 
of selfishness. He might have said “sha// dose” in strict antithesis 
with “shall keep,” but he is glad to break the antithesis in order to 
emphasize the fact that “Ae zs already losing’.” 





' [2485 a] The thought of a law already acting invisibly and soon to be 
manifested, may perhaps be illustrated by some uses of the phrases (a) ‘‘ Zhe hour 
cometh,” and (6) ‘‘ The hour cometh and now is,’ especially where the two occur 
together. The former refers to the time when (iv. 21) Jerusalem and Gerizim will 
cease to be the special homes of worship ; the latter to the earlier and immediate 
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[2486] (1) The present in x. 32 “For which of those works ave 
Je stoning me?” and in xiii. 6 “ Thou (emph.) washest my feet |” 
is interrogative or exclamatory, and refers to actions of which the 
beginnings have been described—as it does also in xiii. 27 “What 
thou art doing (roves), do more quickly.” In xxi. 3 “Zam going 
(irdyw) fishing,” the phrase “Z am going” is so suggestive of the 
future that it may be almost called a form of the future in Greek, as 
it certainly is in English. This also applies to “Zam coming,” which 
may be combined with “soon” or other temporal adverbs so as to 
denote a speedy future. Hence xiv. 3 “If I go... come back (xddw 
€pxopar) (2649 (ii)) and w#/7 receive you unto myself,” “I come” or 
“am coming” may combine the notion of speed with that of pro- 
phetic certainty. The present in xxi. 23 “that disciple zs not to die 
(ob« dzrobvycKe)” and “he said not, ‘ He is not to die,” may perhaps 
be explained by the Greek usage of that particular word (2530), 
as in 1 S. xx. 32 “wherefore should he be put to death? (Heb. why 
shall he die ?),” LXX, “Why deth he?” tva ri amobvncKet 

[2487] (2) In xii. 26 “,, let him follow me, and where Zam (orrov 
ciui éy) there shall my minister also be,” a suggestion is probably 
intended that the Son, even while on earth, is in heaven, or with the 
Father ; and the writer wishes to turn the reader’s mind to something 
more than a local heaven. Eiyvi éysd is repeated in xiv. 3, xvii. 24, 
and always precedes the antecedent clause (“that where I am ye 
also may be,” “that where J am they also may be with me a) 1 LG 
is distinguished by the order of the words from ETQ EIMI (2226—8). 
So, too, is the simple eiu/ in xvi. 32 “ye shall leave me alone, and 
yet / am not alone because the Father is with me.” Yet even there, 
“I am” is not prophetic present, but expresses the real, and existing, 
though invisible fact?. 





time when. worship is to be (iv. 23) “in spirit and truth.” The former is used to 
predict (v. 28) the resurrection of those ‘‘in the tombs”; the latter to predict 
(v. 25) the proclamation of the Gospel to those who are “dead [in sins].” In 
xvi. 2, 25, the shorter form is used to predict the persecutions and revelations 
that await the disciples after Christ’s death ; in xvi. 32, a version of the longer 
form, ‘‘the hour is coming and hath come,” predicts the ‘‘scattering” of the 
disciples on that same night, and, perhaps literally, in that same “hour.” 

1 [2487 a] What is the precise difference between vii. 34 Garou elul éyco tyuets od 
divacGe edOety and viii. 21 dou ey brdyw wuels ob Stvacbe éMOe? The former 
is preceded by @r xpdvov puxpdv ped’ buadr elu Kal bmdyw mpds Tov TEU AVTE [e, 
which says, in effect, ‘‘/ am on earth where ye are...I go to the Father where ye 
cannot be.” There is an apparently intentional inconsistency in saying to the 
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[2488] The following passage is noteworthy because it represents 
Jesus as varying His own words by converting a future into a present : 
xvi. 14——15 “He [the Holy Spirit] will glorify me: because he zwz/7 
take (Anpaperat) from what is mine and will announce [it] to you. 
All things as many as the Father hath are mine. For this cause said 
I that (or) ‘He taketh (AopBave) from what is mine and will 
announce [it] to you.’” The change is perhaps best explained, not 
as though our Lord meant “| Yea, already] he taketh ”—for in that 
case He would have hardly added “I said”—but as a transition 
of thought from what the Spirit w7/7 do to what the Spirit does 
in accordance with eternal Law. After a mention, in the future, of 
what the Spirit w/Z do (“will glorify me...will take...will 
announce”) the Law is stated in the present (‘All things that the. 
Father hath ave mine”) which leads to a re-statement of the Lord’s 
words about the action of the Spirit as though He had said “the 
Spirit zaketh.” But the future is immediately resumed in the phrase 
“will announce [it] to you.” 

[2489] The present is apparently used as a future in xx. 17 
“Touch me not, for I have not yet ascended to the Father: but go 
unto my brethren and say to them, / ascend’ (avaBaivw) unto my 
Father and your Father....” In vii. 33—4 Jesus says to the Jews 
“a little time 7 am with you,” and, in the same sentence, “ Where 
L am ye cannot come.” Here He says “J have not yet ascended” and, 
in the same sentence, “J ascend.” In some authors this present 
might mean simply “I am on the point of ascending.” But this 
is unusual in John—at least as the sole meaning of the present. 
More probably the words are intended to suggest the thought of 
a spiritual ascending, already begun, “JZ have not yet ascended...I am 
ascending.” The mysterious words “Touch me not for I have 
not yet ascended” seem to mean that when the Lord had ascended 








Jews ‘‘ Where I am ye cannot come” immediately after saying ‘‘Z am with you”— 
the object being to indicate that ‘‘Z am,” in the Saviour’s mouth, often has a 
spiritual meaning, especially when it follows such a phrase as ‘‘I go to the Father.” 
The two sayings, then, represent the same fact from two points of view, heaven 
being regarded first as a state in which one zs and then as a place to which one 
goes—‘ Where I am [i.e. with the Father] ye cannot come. [Do ye not understand 
this? Then] where I go, there ye cannot come.” The difficulty of ‘‘am” has 
caused some authorities (2190) to take emus as etue “I go.” So Nonnus, ddevow. 

* [2489 a] Origen (Huet ii. 144, 265, 331) freq. (though not always) has ropev- 
ouat (and so does Chrys. ad Joc.) for dvaBalyw: Nonnus, efuc...adris ixdvw. 
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rr 
His disciples woudd be able to “touch” Him (perhaps as being the 
Bread of Life). The Ascension may be regarded in two ways, 
Ist, as an uplifting from the material earth up to and beyond the 
material clouds and out of sight, 2nd, as an uplifting of the Messiah 
in the invisible world, and simultaneously in the hearts of the 
disciples, to the throne of God. Luke describes the former in the 
Acts. John may be thinking of the latter here, and, if so, avaBaivw 
may mean, not “I shall ascend” but “Z am ascending,” i.e. the 
Father is preparing the moment when the Son shall be exalted to 
heaven in the sight of angels above and in the hearts of believers 
below?. 

[2490] In viii. 14 “I know whence J came (7A@ov) and where 
I go...ye know not whence J come (€pxouar) or where I go,” a contrast 
seems to be implied between the particular place from which 
a traveller may “have come,” and the quarter or direction from which 
a man met in the street may “be coming.” I00ev nAOes would be the 
more definite, serious, and important question. d6ev épxeu (almost 
equivalent to ‘What have you been recently doing?” “What have 
you been about?”) might be asked out of mere curlosity. The 
distinction seems intended to express that the Jews have not even an 
indefinite notion of the origin and mission of the Son?2. 

[2491] In xiv. 7 ef éyvdxerré pe, Kal tov Tarépa pov av noere* ar 
apre ywooxere avrov kal éwpdxare (marg. + avrdv), the reading is un- 
certain (2760—6)*, If ywwoxere is correct, it seems to mean “ ye are 








' [2489 4] Of course the spiritual Ascension may be manifested to believers by 
a vision of a local Ascension, such as Luke describes in the Acts, and Isaiah in his 
vision of the Lord in the Temple, “‘high and lifted up.” Origen (Huet ii. 418—9) 
points out that Christ’s presence with the disciples is dependent on them, as well as 
on Him. Where two or three are gathered together in His name, He is ‘‘in the 
midst of them” even after His death. When He says to the disciples (xiii, 33) 
“Yet a little while am I with you,” He does not mean ‘‘I shall be dragged away 
by the guard of the chief priests” but ‘I shall be parted from you by your want 
of faith, because ye will be ‘scattered’ from me.” Similarly the moment for His 
full and final ascension will not have arrived till He can be so “lifted up” as to 
“draw all men” unto Himself: and until the moment arrives when the disciples 
will be ready to be “‘drawn” to Him, the Ascension, for them, is non-existent. 
For that moment the Lord prepares by calling the disciples ‘‘ brethren” (**Go 
unto my brethren and say I am ascending unto my Father and your Father”). 

2 [2490 a] Chrys. says nothing about this distinction. Origen (Huet ii. 262 Cc) 
omits from mod brdyw to rod brd-yw (homoeotel., 2549 a). On Nonnus see 2759. 

3 [2491 2] D and N have ef éyvbxare éue Kal rov marépa ou yvadoerGas (a scietis) 
kal dmdpre yewdoxere (@ cognoscite) (NS yrdoerOat) abroy Kal éwpdxare adrév: Iren. 
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recognising” or “ye begin to recognise.” If so, what is the meaning 
of the addition ‘and ye have seen”? How can a person begin to 
“recognise” unless he “has seen” previously? ‘The passage must 
be compared with that in the Epistle “Every one that sinneth hath 
not seen him (i.e. the Son], nor even known him’.” In both, according 
to the general Johannine usage, “ath seen” must be regarded as 
indicating not material but spiritual vision, and “seeing” is higher 
than mere “recognition” or “coming to know.” In ordinary Greek, 
and indeed in ordinary language of any nation, “knowing” a person 
would be taken as a later and higher stage than “seeing” him; and 
Chrysostom (in his comment “those whom we see we may simul- 
taneously see and yet not know”) appears to have been misled by 
ordinary usage into adopting the corrupt “ ye shall know (yvwceo6e),” 
as though that were the goal to be reached after ‘‘having seen 
(éopaxate).” But John seems to mean, in the Epistle, ‘‘hath wot 
seen nor even recognised,” and, in the Gospel, ‘‘Ye are deginning to 
recognise, | yea] and [what is more] ye have seen®.” One may “ recognise,” 








III. 13. 2 “‘amodo cognovistis eum et vidistis eum,” and Iv. 7. 3 ‘ Si cognovissetis 
me et Patrem meum cognovissetis et amodo cognovistis eum et vidistis eum”; 
a ‘**Si me cognovistis et Patrem meum cognovistis: jam ex hoc nostis illum et 
vidistis illum,”’ 4 and /f ‘‘ Si cognovistis me et Patrem meum cognovistis : et amodo 
nostis eum et vidistis eum,” / ‘‘Si cognosceretis me utique et Patrem meum 
cognosceretis et amodo cognoscetis eum et videtis eum”; ¢, alone of the latt. vss., 
has the present tense of yvdoxw, but in the wrong place as follows, ‘“ Si cognovistis 
me et Patrem meum cognoscitzs et amodo nostis illum et videtis eum.” 

[2491 4] Chrys. is printed by Migne as commenting thus: Ids 6¢ elrav, “Ozrov 
brdyw oldare, al ryv Oddy oldare, émnyayer: Hi éué éyvwxerre, kat Tov Ilarépa wou 
éyvukette dv, kal dmdpre yvadoecde abrov, Kal éEwpdxare adtov; Ovxi évavTiodoyav- 
qoecav perv yap avrov, odx ottrw d& ws éxphv. Oeov pév yap Boecav, Ilarépa dé 
ovdérw' tarepov yap 7d IIvedua éredOdv, macay év avrots kateckevace Tip yvaou. 
O bé A€yet, ToLodTdy eorw: Hi ydecre ri euhy odolay xat ri délav, cal riv rod 
Tlarpos joecre. Kat dmdpre yvioecde atrov, kal éwpdxare atrov (rd bev uédovTos, 
7d 6é mapdyros)* Touréorw, du’ éuod. “Oww dé Neyer Thy Kata Sidvoray yrGow. Tods 
bev yap dpwuevous Suvducla kat dpay Kal dyvoetv: rods dé ywwokouévous o} SwvdueOa 
ywhoKew kal dyvoetv. Aca TodTd dyor Kal éwpdxare adrév: worep pyolv, “QGOn 
kat dyyédos (x Tim. iii. 16), Perhaps éyvwxerre and 7Oere have been confused 
here in the text or in the comment. But it may be taken as certain that he read 
woerbe for yuwoxere, so that he is able to say, in effect, “the ‘knowing’ is 
future, the ‘seeing’ is present.” On Nonnus, see 2760. 

1 | Jn iii. 6 was 6 duaprdvev obx éwpaxer atroy ovde EyywKev adrdv. 

2 [2491] Winer-Moulton (p. 342) illustrates this passage by one from 
Demosthenes ZLacri¢. 597 a (error for 9374) ‘Do the terms of the bond bid the 
defendants to lend our money,—and this, moreover, to a man with whom we have 
no acquaintance and whom we have never seen (avOpirw bv hyueis ore ywwokomev 
000’ éwpdkayev mwmore)?” But the negative makes a great difference in all phrases 
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about “‘knowing.” And, if ywaéoxw and dpdw are used by John in a spiritual 
sense, the usage of Demosthenes may be misleading as a guide to Johannine 
meaning. In John, when a person is described as ‘being known,” the present, 
‘ywéoxw, always implies sympathetic or moral knowledge, insight, understanding, 
as in i. 48 ‘‘ Whence £vowest thou me ?”—that is ‘that I am an Israelite indeed 
without guile”; ii, 24 ‘‘Because of his Anowing (ywodoxew) all men” (comp. 
ii, 25 ‘‘he Anew (éywooxev) what was in man”), x. 14 “I £zow my own and my 
own &xow me,” x. 15 ‘‘Even as the Father Avoweth me,” x. 15 “‘I know the 
Father,” x. 27 “I Rxow the sheep,” xiv. 17 ‘‘doth not vow it—but ye know it 
(z.e. the Spirit). Comp. xvii. 3 “that they may Avow (ywdoxwow, Tisch. yuwoo- 
kovow) thee the only true God,” and 1 Jn y. 20 “‘in order that (iva) we may 
know (ywawoxopev) the true [one].” In almost all these cases sympathy—and in 
many of them mutual sympathy—understanding, or insight, is implied. 

[2491 @] In ii. 24 above, the knowledge or understanding had for its object the 
weakness or imperfection of human nature: and, still more distinctly the Epistle 
uses the present, yuwwoxw, concerning moral understanding or knowledge of evil, 
as well as of good, repelling disciples of Christ antipathetically from the evil, and 
attracting them sympathetically to the good, 1 Jn iv. 2—8 ‘‘ Herein ye understand 
(ywwoxere) the Spirit of God...he that wzderstandeth God hearkeneth to us... 
From this we understand the spirit of truth and the spirit that deceives and leads 
astray (ro 7. THs whdvns). Beloved, let us love one another, because the love [of 
the brethren] is from God, and everyone that loveth [his brother] is born of God 
and understandeth God.” 

[2491 2] Whence did John derive his use of the present, ywwoxw, to mean 
personal knowledge and sympathetic insight into character? Probably not from 
the LXX. The very first use of ywwonw in LXX (Gen. ii. 17, iii. 5, 22) refers 
indeed to the ‘‘understanding”’ of good and evil, but this is expressly distinguished 
from ‘‘life,” and it brings upon itself the curse of death. Dwascxw is occasionally 
applied (2 Chr. vi. 30, Ps. xliv. 21) to God’s knowledge of the human heart, in 
Gen. xxix. 5, and Tobit (Zasszm) to “‘ knowing” a person in one’s town or village 
so as to be able to direct a stranger to him. But the style of Genesis and Tobit is 
not like the style or styles of most of the books of LXX, in which, as a whole, the 
pres., ywdoxw, signifying knowledge of a person, is very rare. Nor does it appear 
to be common in the Greek translators of the first century. For example, in 
Jer. xii. 3 od, KUpre, yurwoners we, Aq. and Sym. have éyvws. 

[24917] More probably John derived his use of the present, ywwoxw, from 
Greek literature. In Homer and the tragedians it is often used of ‘‘ distinguishing,” 
or ‘‘ recognising” persons, and friends, and also of recognising one’s own nature 
and the nature or purpose of others, e.g. in Aesch. Prom. 309 ylywoxe cavrév, 
“*vecognise thy weakness,” Soph. PAz/. 1388 “‘ Thou wilt destroy me, J see through 
thee (ywwoxw oe) with these words of thine,’ comp. Eurip. er. 639, Hel. 567, 
£1. 768. The Eudemian Ethics of Aristotle (vii. 4) speaks of mothers of children 
out at nurse as preferring “to recognise rather than be recognised (ywwonew 7 
ywwoKxecOa).”’ In the Szbylline Oracles (i. 74 yrworors 5 ov« éylywoxov) the 
imperfect means ‘‘vecognise [as having the claims of kindred].” The use of 
‘“‘know” in the sense of ‘‘ recognising,” or ‘‘ acknowledging,” or ‘‘ appreciating” 
persons (Gesen. 394@) is fairly common in Hebrew, and is not absent from St 
Paul (1 Thess. v. 12 eldévar, 1 Cor. xvi. 18 émiywooxere) and from Ignatius 
(Smyrn. 9 adds exer Oedv x. érloxomoy eldévar). But these passages do not contain 
the pres. ywwwoxw. Perhaps John’s principal debt is to Plato (2763 a—é). 
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to some extent, God’s being and attributes long before one has 
“« seen” Him, in the Johannine sense, as revealed in the Son. 

[2492] No one has satisfactorily explained the extraordinary 
statement attributed to the Pharisees in vii. 52 “Out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet (ék tHs TI. rpodyrys otk éyeiperar).” On this, 
Westcott remarks, ‘‘Jonah, Hoshea, Nahum, and perhaps Elijah, 
Elisha, and Amos were of Galilee.” How then could the Pharisees 
first say to Nicodemus, ‘Search and see,” that is, in effect, ‘‘ Look at 
the Scriptures [for you know nothing about them]” and then make 
such an astounding statement, inviting from Nicodemus an obvious, 
refutation, ‘Search ye the Scriptures—and ye will learn that prophets 
do ‘arise from Galilee’”? The only approach to an explanation is 
that the present “arises” means “ arises asa rude.” But this—besides 
being forced—would expose the Pharisees to the charge of impiety, 
“Would you lay down ‘a rule’ for God and assert that He cannot 
do anything but what you say He does ‘asa rule’?” As it stands, 
the text seems inexplicable. And there is no variation of the text 
sufficient to afford a solid ground for emendation!, Otherwise the 
conjecture would be obvious that, after the final c in “ Galilee,” o has 
dropped out. The result of this would be to convert “the prophet” 
(mentioned just before in vii. 40) to “prophet.” Concerning “ the 
prophet,” the Pharisees might have traditions identifying His birth- 
place with that of the Messiah so that they might say “the prophet 
ariseth not from Galilee.” In that case the present would be pro- 
phetic—“‘ zs not to arise.” 

[2493] In xi. 47 ré rovodpev, Wetstein simply refers to Acts iv. 16 
ri Tomjowpev ; as though the meaning were “ What ought we to do?” 





* [2492 @] In vii. 52, B and L have we ors ex rns y. mpod. odK eyetperat 
(L eynyepru). The order is given differently (“a prophet from Galilee”) in 
N de ore mpog. ex THs y. ovK eyeiperat, D de ras ypapas ort mpod. ek Tys Y. ovK 
eyerperat, SS “see that a prophet from Galilee hath not arisen,” and in a (6 is 
missing) and / Origen has (Huet ii. 278 B) the order of B, but ov« é&épxerau o¥58 
éyelperat. There happens to be no other instance in the Gospels of ide 87u 
(Lk. xxiv. 39 ere dre not being to the point). “Ide is used absolutely in i. 46, 
xi. 34 ‘‘come and see.” If the Greek ran originally é. x. ie, ‘O rpopirns éx 7. T. 
ov« éyelperat, ‘Search and see, The prophet ariseth not out of Galilee,” scribes 
and editors might be inclined to alter cde o rpopyrns because according to Johannine 
usage (i. 29, 36, xix. 14, 26, 27) it would mean “ Behold, [here is] the prophet.” 
This might explain why D inserts “ the scriptures” after “‘ behold.” Among other 
changes, ort might be substituted for 0, The o before rpogjrys is omitted in 
i. 21 by NS and in i. 25 by C. Moreover SS, although it has ‘‘the prophet” 
correctly in i. 21—5, has “a prophet” incorrectly in vii. 40. 
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: PRESENT INDICATIVE [2494] 


But there, as in Lk. iii. 10, 12, 14, Acts li. 37, the aorist subjunctive 
is used. Also the subjunctive in Jn vi. 28 (ré rowev) (2512) 
indicates that John would have used that mood here if he had meant 
“ What ts to be our course of action?” Tf ri rovodpev; could be used 
like ri woveis; ‘what folly art thou committing ?” (Epict. ii. 15. 7, 
ili. 5. 15, Aristoph. Wud. 723, Vesp. 1443) it might mean here “ How 
foolishly are we acting in doing nothing!” Such exclamations in 
the first person are existent in ri @yui; and ri wdcyw,; but they are 
not given in the Thesaurus under zouw. 

[2494] Philo i. 205 says that ti éroiyoas is icov TH ovdey eroinoas 
or ovdév nvvcas, and this meaning,—z.e. non-accomplishment—is very 
suitable here, “What are we accomplishing ?” z.e. “‘We are accom- 
plishing nothing.” This also brings out more clearly the play upon 
Christ’s ‘“‘doing” mentioned in the context, saying in effect, “We are 
doing nothing while this man is doing miracle after miracle.” More- 
over it prepares the way for the utterance of Caiaphas, who tells 
them what to“ do” (‘it is expedient that one man should die”). It is 
on the same line of thought as xii. 19 ‘‘ Ye behold that ye ave doing 
no good (wedetre ovdev). See, the world is going after him!” Up to 
the time when they exclaim, “what are we doing?” they had been 
“ doing” nothing: it was (xi. 53) “from that day,” that they “took 
counsel to put him to death.” .The note of interrogation should 
follow zovtpev, and om, as frequently in John (2178), should be 
taken as an initial “for,” thus, “What are we doing [apart from 
talking]? For this man is doimg signs daily. If we let him continue, 


he will be our ruin?.” 








1 [2494a] Blass says (p. 210) ‘‘The pres. indic. is used very rarely in a 
deliberative sense in place of the fut. ind. (§56, 8): Jo. xi. 47 (Herm. Sim. 
ix. 9. 1) Tt movodpev; for which there are parallels in colloquial Latin.” But he 
alleges no parallel from Gk and he adds “‘ Plato Symp. 214 A ws mowdpev is not 
quite a similar case ; it is not deliberative like rt rov@uev ibid. B, but the present ” 
—i.c. the present indicative—‘‘ contains a gentle rebuke.” This appears to me to 
apply to ri movdpey in John, which also ‘contains a rebuke” and is distinct from 
rt modmev; For ri mowduev; in Epictetus, distinct from rl roujowpwer; see 
2766 (i). 
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[2495] TENSE 





III. IN THE INFINITIVE Moop 


(i) Infinitive compared with ta and Subjunctive 


[2495] The accusative and infinitive as the object of 6é\ in 
affirmations is rare in the Gospels’. In xxi. 22—3 (dis) éav avrov 
Oékw pévev, the context is somewhat parallel to that in xvii. 24 
Géw iva drov cipi eyo Kaxetvor Gow per euod. The comparison 
suggests that ‘va conveys some notion of spiritual effort and purpose 
(2093—2104), which is not implied in the accusative and infinitive 
(‘if I desire his abiding”). 


(i) Aorist and Present 


[2496] The difference between the aorist and the present in- 
finitive, in John, may be illustrated by his use of both after dvvayau 
Where, for example, the infinitive represents what one can hadbitualy 
“do,” or “not do,” in accordance with the law of one’s nature, zovetv 
is used*, And, as John deals principally with this aspect of “doing,” 
he never uses roujoa, except in xi. 37, “Was not this man [Ze. 
Jesus], who opened the eyes of the blind man, able (lit.) [so] zo do 
(woujoat) that this man also [¢.e. Lazarus] should not have died (iva 
Kal ovTos x aroFavy) ?”—where the aorist is used because the reference 
is not to a course of action, but to a particular act. Hence éAdety 
regularly follows ov dvvayai or ovdels d¥varar, denoting the definite act 
of entering into the Kingdom of God, or of going with Christ on 
the path of the Cross*. Hence, too, a distinction is to be drawn 
between v. 44 mas dvvacde vpets ructedoa, which may be paraphrased 
as, “ How is it possible for yow (emph.) so much as to reach the 
threshold of belief?” and the ordinary course of action contemplated 
in xil. 39 “‘ For this cause they were not able /o delieve (ov« 7dVvavTo 








1 [2495 a] With negative, it occurs in Mk vii. 24 ovdéva HOeXev (Tisch. 76dnoev) 
yvava. (contrast Mk ix. 30 ovK #Oedev iva Tis ryvot), Lk. xix. 14, 273 without 
negative in Lk. i, 62 7d rl dv O€dor KadetoOa avrd. In the Epistles it is more 
freq., Rom. i. 13, xi. 25, xvi. 19, 1 Cor. vii. 7 ete. 

® [2496 a] For moet with dvvaua, see v. 19, 30, ix. 16, Sa 7etcs 

[2496 6] There is great difficulty in x. 29 ovdels Sivara dpmdtew. The Greek 
MSS. present no variation. But SS, Origen, and perh. Chrys., seem to have read 
ovdels apmdfer, and this is prob. right (2767). 

8 [2496 c] So, too, idetv and else Oeiv, yevynOfvat etc., see ili. 3, 4, 5, vi. 44, 65, 
vii. 34, 36 ete. Comp. Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24 €\Gely with parall. Lk. ix. 23 
pxer@ar (about the path of the Cross) where Lk. indicates continuousness by 
adding ‘‘daily” to ‘‘take up the cross.” 
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AORIST AND PRESENT INFINITIVE [2498] | 





motevew)}.” In iii. 27 od dvvatar avOpwros AapBavev, the Baptist is 
enunciating a general law, that no man can from time to time 
“receive” except what is given him ; but xiv. 17, 0 xécpos ov dvvarae 
daBetv, perhaps refers to the preceding definite promise “He will 
give you the Spirit of truth,” and means “cannot receive when you 
receive it.” It may however mean “the world cannot even reach 
the state of reception.” 

[2497] In xiii. 36—7 (W.H.) 08 dvvacal pou viv dxkoovOjoa... 
dua ri ov Svvapai cor axodovbely apte; the first clause speaks of the 
“following” as a new act, the second treats it as the continuance of 
an old one: ‘‘Why can I not continue following thee—|[both at all 
times and] at this moment?” Or else the present may mean “de at 
this very moment following” as in xvi. 12 “ But (lit.) ye are not able zo 
[be] bearling| them (Bacrafew) at this moment (adpt.),” contrasted with 
Rey. ii. 2 ot dtvy Bacraca Kaxovs, “thou art not able so much as to 
tolerate evil [men],” or “ ever ¢o tolerate.” 

[2498] With O¢dw and ov 6édw the present infinitive means “go 
on doing,” as in vii. 1 ‘‘he did not wish to continue teaching (mepira- 
rei) (2342 e—/) in Judeea,” vil. 17 “If any one be willing Zo continue 
doing (roveiv) his will” (comp. viii. 44), ix. 27 “Why do ye desire zo 
be hearing [it] (dxovew) [all over] again (rdduv)?” xxi. 22—3 (625) 
“Tf I desire him 40 remain permanently (pévew).” ‘There is an inter- 
esting difference between vi. 21 7eAov obv AaBeiv and vil. 44 Twes de 
nOedov...7iacat, contrasted with xvi. 19 0edov avtov épwrdv. All 
three refer to particular actions ; but perhaps épwrav, “to be asking,” 
means “to ask all about” the mysterious saying, and not merely to 
put a definite question. Or possibly, as in the Acts, the present 
may denote an action almost begun but stopped because Jesus anticipated 
the question, “they wished [and were almost beginning] to ask*.” 








1 [2496 a] The latter may mean ‘“‘form a habit of belief.” Comp. Arrian’s 
introductory remarks about the fascination of the uttered words of Epictetus, so 
that, ‘“‘whenever he himself was uttering anything, it was inevitable that his 
hearer should feel on every occasion (rdoxew) what Epictetus desired him Zo Jeel on 
that special occasion (b1ep éxeivos atrov madety jBovreTo).” 

2 [2498 a] Comp. ede foll. by Acts xiv. 13 Qveuw, xix. 33 daodoyeiabat, where 
the actions are stopped severally, by the Apostles and by the multitude, and 
see 2472 and 2716—7. "Hpdryoa suggests ‘‘ cross-examine” in i. 21 (comp. 19), 
2, xviii. 19; but not in ix. 2 nporyoay adrdv ol pabnrat aidrod NéyorTes, PaBBel, rhs 
juaprev...; Hence it does not seem likely that John would avoid the aorist infin. 
from a feeling that it suggested disrespect. 
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[2499] TENSE 


IV. IN PARTICIPLES 


(i) Aorist 

[2499] The aorist participle with the article is comparatively 
rare in John except in the phrase ‘“‘he that sent me” or ‘“‘the Father 
that sent me.” In some instances it occurs in reference to future 
time, where we might have expected the future participle. But the 
meaning is ‘‘those that [shall] have,” as in the Synoptic Tradition, 
“ But he that shall have endured (6 8& vropeivas) to the end, he shall 
be saved’.” So in John v. 25—g ‘“‘ The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear...and they that shall have heard (oi dxov- 
cavtes, i.e. really heard, or hearkened, or obeyed) shall live...they that 
shall have done (oi rouoavres) good...... they that shall have practised 
’; vil. 39 ‘‘ Now he spake concerning the Spirit, 
which they (lit.) were destined to receive that should [hereafter] have 
believed on him (06 éuedAov AapBavew of murrevoartes (al. ToT EvOVTES) 
cis avrov),” xvi. 2 “the hour cometh that every one that shalZ have 
killed you (ras 6 aroxteivas das) shall think...... ” 5 xx. 29 “ Blessed 
[are] they shat [hereafter (1554)] shall not have seen and shall [yet] 
have believed (m. oi ph iovres Kal ruxtevoavtes)*.” 

[2500] In xvii. 20, “Neither for these only do I pray, but for 
them also that (R.V.) dedieve (A.V. shall believe) (muotevdvtwv) on me 
through their word*,” the R.V. might give the impression that ‘‘them 
that believe” denoted the converts already made by the Twelve 


(ot mpagavres) evil...’ 





} [2499 2] See Bruder (1888) pp. 588-9. Jr the sing., without was, zt probably 
always refers, in John, to a definite person, as in v. 11, 13, 15, Xi. 2, xviii. 14. On 
lil. 33 probably referring to the Baptist, see 2501—2. 

2 Mk xiii. 13, Mt. x. 22, xxiv. 13. 

* [2499 6] In view of the freq. use of ux with participles where od might be 
logically expected, some may urge that oi wt é. cal w. may refer Zo those who, in 
the course of the last seven days, had believed in the Resurrection of the Saviour, 
not having seen it themselves, but having accepted the testimony of the disciples 
that had seen it. But, if so, would not the Evangelist have stated, however briefly, 
that certain persons did thus believe? And does it seem likely that he would 
suppose the Saviour to have thus limited His benediction? Moreover, if that had 
been the writer’s meaning, he could have made it clear by using o¥ as in 1 Pet. ii. 
ro and Rom. ix. 25 (from the LXX). In Mt. v. rr (sim. Lk. vi. 22) (R.V.) 
‘blessed are ye (uaxdpeol éore) when [men] shall reproach you (érav dvedtowow 
vuas),” the reference is to future time, although the blessing is indicated (by the 
insertion of ‘‘are”) as present. Much more might the reference include future 
time when ‘‘ ave” is not inserted (see 1554—5). 

* W.H. morevévrwy. Some authorities read morevodytwr. 
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AORIST PARTICIPLE [2502] 





when previously sent out by Jesus to preach the Gospel. On the 
other hand, A.V. (“shall believe”) has probably followed the in- 
accurate authorities that have altered the difficult present into an 
easy future. But oi miorevovres may be regarded as a noun, 
“believers” or “converts”; and, without regarding the present 
participle as ‘ prophetic,” we may say that the prayer “for she 
converts through their word” includes future converts (as well as 
present) made through the preaching of the apostles and their 
successors. 

[2501] The aorist participle presents difficulty in iii. 32—3, “No 
one receiveth his testimony. He that received (6 X\afuv) his testimony 
set his seal [to the statement] (€oppdyicev) that God is true.” The 
words are (Preface, p. ix) part of an evangelistic comment im- 
mediately following the Baptist’s last words, ‘“ He must increase 
but I must decrease.” The “testimony” is that of Christ, and the 
question arises, What person or persons does 6 AaBuv indicate? It 
is probably John the Baptist, who was the first to “receive” that 
“testimony” to the Messianic character of Jesus of Nazareth which 
was conveyed to the prophet by Christ’s inherent grace, truth, and 
power. ‘This view is confirmed by other passages. If the writer had 
meant “he that hath at any time received,” we should expect, in 
accordance with Johannine style, either (i. 12) ‘‘as many as received 
(cou dé €\aBov),” or (as in vi. 45, Gs 6 dxovoas...uadev and comp. 
xvi. 2) ‘every one that hath received,” or the plural participle, 
“those that [shall] have received” (comp. v. 25, 29 of dxovoartes, 
of Ta ayaa roujoavres)*. 

[2502] The usage of the Gospel, then, suggests a definite person. 
And the usage of the Epistle tends in the same direction. For there, 
the aorist participle with o (nom.) in one of the two instances in 
which it 6ccurs probably refers to Christ, and in the other certainly 
does so*.. On the whole, both context and idiomatic usage indicate 
that the words are a part, so to speak, of the Baptist’s epitaph, 








1 [2501] Besides 6 xaraBds and 6 wéupas, the sing. aor. part. occurs in v. II 
6 moufoas, v. 13 6 dé labels, v. 15 6 movjoas, xi. 2 7) GAelWaca, xi. 37 0 avoléas, 
xviii. 14 6 oupBovdretcas. All these refer to single persons and definite acts. 

2 [25022] Bruder p. 592—3 gives, in the Epistle, about 47 instances of the 
article with participle; of these about 40 have o (nom.) with pres. particip., but 
only 2 have 6 (nom.) with aorist particip., ze. r Jn v. 6 6 é\Ody and v. 18 0 
yevynoels éx T. O00. The latter occurs in the same sentence with was 6 yeyevynuevos 
éx r. 6€00, from which it appears to be deliberately differentiated. 
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[2503] TENSE 

Pe ees oes ee 
declaring that he sealed an attestation to the truth of God. T his 
accords with the Johannine account. of the Baptist. The Fourth 
Gospel is the only one that represents the Baptist as declaring that 
God had said to him, i. 33 ‘On whomsoever thou shalt see the 
Spirit descending and abiding on him, he it is that baptizeth in the 
Holy Spirit.” And the next words describe the Prophet as attesting 
the truth of this message from God: “And I have seen and have 
borne witness that this is the Elect (815—6) of God*.” 

[2503] The aorist and the present participle are used in two 
different contexts to describe the “descending” of the Son of man, 
or of the Bread of Life. The first is as follows: “No one hath 
ascended into heaven but he that descended out of heaven?, the Son 
of man.” In the next passage, addressed by Christ to the multitude?’ 
after the Feeding of the Five Thousand, o may mean either “the 
[bread] that,” or “the [man] that”: ‘‘The bread of God is “he [one] 
that (0) descendeth from heaven and giveth life to the world*” ‘The 
multitude obviously take “the [one] that” to mean “the dvead that”; 
for, without shewing any surprise, they reply ‘“‘ Give us evermore this 
bread.” Then Jesus answers “I am the bread of life,” and ‘7 have 
descended (xaraBéByxa) from heaven.” 

[2504] At this point, ‘‘the Jews” are introduced. We are not to 
suppose that the scene is shifted to Judeea, for we are subsequently 
told, ‘these things he said, teaching, in synagogue, in Capernaum’.” 
Here, as elsewhere, ‘‘the Jews” mean the Pharisees, and more 
particularly Pharisees of eminence in Capernaum, who had ap- 
parently heard of Christ’s doctrine to the ‘multitude.” The 





1 [2502 6] When Samuel anointed David to be king of Israel on the strength 
of the word of the Lord 1 Sam. xvi. 12 ‘‘ Arise, anoint him, for ¢hzs zs he,” this 
may be called—and truly, in the spiritual sense—witness from God: but it might 
also be called a witness from David himself, from the personality of the future 
king, appealing to the heart of the Prophet and saying ‘‘Z am he.” 

[2502c] Matthew, in a tradition peculiar to his Gospel, indicates the effect that 
might naturally be expected to be produced upon the Baptist by the personality of 
Jesus of Nazareth, (606—9) (Mt. iii. 14) ‘‘I have need to be baptized by thee”— 
even before the culminating revelation. 

2 iii. 13 6 €k Tod otpavod karaBds. This is either an utterance of Christ to 
Nicodemus, or an evangelistic comment on Christ’s utterance to Nicodemus 
(which, in that case, terminates with the words ‘‘how shall ye believe if I tell you 
of heavenly things?”). 

% Comp. vi. 24—6, which shews that in the following dialogue ‘‘the multitude” 
are the interlocutors, at all events up to vi. 41, where ‘‘the Jews” are introduced. 

eeving ae 5 vi. 59. 
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PERFECT PARTICIPLE [2506] 





narrative—which seems to imply an interval after the address to 
“the multitude,” but does not say how long it was—proceeds thus: 
“The Jews therefore began to murmur concerning him because he 
said I am the bread that descended (0 apros 6 xatafas) from heaven*.” 
Jesus is not recorded to have said this as yet, but it appears to be 
their inference from Christ’s words “I am the bread” and “TI have 
descended.” In replying to them Jesus says, “I am the bread of 
life. Your fathers ate the manna in the wilderness and died. This 
is the bread that descendeth (6 a. 0 xataBaivwv) from heaven that 
anyone (ris) may eat of it and not die*.” But when He repeats 
the phrase in the first person, the aorist is used, “I am she Aving 
bread that descended (6 a. 6 xatafds) from heaven*.” ‘The aorist is 
also repeated in the last sentence of the discourse, “As the living 
Father sent me and I live on account of the Father, so he that eateth 
me he also shall live on account of me. This is the bread that 
descended (6 &. 6 kataBas) out of heaven...*.” 

[2505] Reviewing all the passages about “the descending bread” 
we are led to the conclusion that besides the contrast between the 
bread from heaven and the bread from earth, some distinction is 
intended between (1) the Bread that is, and has been from the 
beginning, descending to man from God through the ordinary 
influences of animate and inanimate Nature®, and (2) the definite 
and supreme gift of that Bread in the Incarnation. The former is 
expressed by the present, the latter by the aorist. 


(ii) Perfect 

[2506] In viii. 31 “Jesus therefore said to those Jews (R.V.) 
which had believed him (A.V. which believed on him), If ye abide in 
my word...,” the words Tovs TemioTevKoTas aiT® mean (as R.V.) 
simply “had believed,” without conveying any such suggestion of 
completeness as often attaches itself to the Johannine perfect in- 
dicative. For here the context excludes the notion of completeness. 





I vi. 41. 2 vi. 48—50. Sevan aie 


4 vi. 57—8, on Kkayw see 2123—4. 

5 [2505 a] Comp. the saying of Deut. viii. 3 quoted in Mt. iv. 4 that man lives 
‘“by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,” and Heb. i. 1, which 
indicates that these ‘‘words” had been “proceeding” long before the Incarnation. 
See also below for the illustration of the discrimination between karaBalywy and 
xaraBds, applied to “the bread,” by the discrimination between épxdmevoy and 
HdOev applied to “the light” (2508). 
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[2507] TENSE 


As there is no pluperfect active participle, John, like other authors, 
employs the perfect participle as an equivalent. The preceding 
verse says, “As he spake these things many believed on him (eis airév).” 
The perfect participle seems to refer to this vecent “‘ believing,” and 
to mean “those that had just entered on belief’.” But in any case 
there is no intention to imply Zez/ect belief. On the contrary, the 
subtle change in passing from “believed on him” to “believed him,” 
indicates an inferior belief in the latter case (1522—3). The context, 
too, indicates that these believers soon fall away and pass into the 
bitterest enmity. For such an issue the order of the words is perhaps 
intended to prepare us: “Jesus therefore said to those that had [just] 
believed him [being] /ews”—a term that in this Gospel almost 
always means that part of the nation which identified itself with 
the Pharisees and was systematically hostile to Jesus. 


(iii) Present 


[2507] The present participle, with the article, is regularly used 
by John (as in the LXX “he that curseth (6 xaxoAoyév) father or 
mother”) in stating a general law so as to include future as well as 
present, and sometimes referring mainly to the future: xiii. 20 “Ae 
that receiveth (0 apPdvev) whomsoever I send (av twa reno) 
receiveth me,” vi. 35 “he that cometh unto me shall not hunger,” 
vi. 37 ‘‘Aim that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” In the 
above quoted instances a class, not an individual, is denoted. But 
the context shews that an individual, not a class, is denoted in i. 1 5 
(W.H. marg.) ‘John testifieth concerning him, and crieth aloud, 
saying, ‘(lit.) This was he that I said, We that cometh after me is become 
before me’....” Here 6 oriow pov épxdpevos, according to Johannine 
usage, would naturally mean “ whosoever cometh after me”: but the 
preceding words, “ This was he that I said,” shew that a special 
person is intended, and make the meaning clear. W.H.’s text 
“This was he that said” would not make the meaning clear, or 





1 [2506 a] The perfect participle often refers to quite recent events in John, 
é.g. il. g “the water just made (yeyevnuévov) wine...those that had just drawn 
(jvTAnKéres) the water,” v. 10, vi. 13 etc. 

[2506 4] It has been shewn (1703 a) that John uses the perf. of opayv much more 
freq. than the Synoptists do. But it may be added that he is also far more prone 
than the Synoptists to the general use of perf. participles. 

> Ex. xxi. 17 quoted in Mk vii. ro, Mt. xv. 4. 
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PRESENT PARTICIPLE [2508] 


Fy Lie cee ST Aah i 
rather would make the meaning different from what is intended. 
For this and other reasons the marginal reading is preferable}, 

[2508] The present participle without the article is variously 
interpreted in i. 9 “The true light, which lighteth every human 
being (wévra avOpwrov)*, coming (épxspevov) into the [whole] world.” 
A.V. “every man ¢hat cometh” is not in accordance with the usage 
of John, who would probably have written rdvra rv épxdpevov if 
that had been his meaning. R.V. marg. “as he cometh” is liable 
to the objection that it introduces an inappropriate metaphysical 
suggestion as to the precise moment when the Light shines on the 
soul; and it is not supported by the Hebrew phrase “all that come 
into the world” (which favours A.V. rather than R.V.)% The 
context, and the tone of the Fourth Gospel, favour the connexion 
of “coming” with “ight.” Like the distinction above (2505) 
between xaraBaivwy and xataBds, there appears a distinction here 
between épxopuevov and 7AGev, and the passage says, first, that the 
Light was “continually coming” to all mankind (more especially to 
the prophets and saints) and then that it definitely “came” in the 
Incarnation‘. 





1 [25072] W.H. marg. dy elroy, txt 6 eimwy. The Syr. and Lat. vss have 
‘This was he that I said,” or “about whom I said.” But B has, at end of line, 
O€1TT® with a corrector’s y above the 0 and 9 above the w, C has Aeyw ouros nv o 
ecmwy with o evrwy corrected into oy edeyor: & omits Neywy and has Kexparyer ovTos 
nv 0 omicw, a corrector has ins. Aeywv...o erwy (altered into oy emov): D (Latin 
lost) has xexpayev ovros yy ov evrov o omisw with ymin (séc) above the line after 
ecmov. The facts point to early confusion between ¢€;77@ and eiT10, which might 


spring from the interchange of 0 and w frequent in Mss. (2691). Origen has 
(Lomm. i. 154) ds waprup&v Kéxpaye, Néywr: ‘O drrlow..., omitting otros qv dy elror, 
(id. 177) by elroy, (2b. 184) dv elrov (Huet 6 elaéy, but the context, protesting 
against the view that the Baptist’s words are ‘‘broken” by the evangelist’s, favours 
eiov). Ndnnus has elroy, Chrys. has it thrice. 

2 [2508 a] See Lightf. on Col. i. 28 where he says that ‘‘every man” is ‘‘three 
times repeated for the sake of emphasizing the universality of the Gospel.” 

3 [25084] Hor. Heb. ad loc. quotes four instances of this freq. Heb. phrase, ‘all 
that come into the world,” but none have “‘7zaz” in the Hebrew. 

* [2508 ¢] Comp. i. g—r1 épxdmevoy els Tov Kdopov...eis TA tia nOev, “coming 
continually into the world...into his own house he came [once for all].” Alford 
says that Origen, Chrysostom and most of the Greek commentators take épxduevor 
with dv@pwrov. It is true that the Latin translations of Chrys. and Origen have 
‘‘venientem,” but the argument of Chrys. suggests (though it does not prove) that 
he followed Origen in regarding the metaphor as that of the sun ‘‘coming to,” and 
shedding its light on, ‘‘the world.” Moreover Cramer’s version of Chrysostom has 
mdavras NAGe pwrloat, and Theodorus says (Cramer) elmdy tov épxdpevov els Tov 
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[2509] Exact instances of the prophetic present participle in 
John are very rare. Strictly speaking, if the Holy Spirit must be 
described as “not yet” being (vil. 39) till Jesus was “glorified,” 
then 1. 33 “This is he that baptizeth in the Holy Spirit” is prophetic 
present, and the same must hold good about i. 29 6 apvos...0 aipwv 
“the Lamb...that taketh away the sin of the world,” unless the Lamb 
of God may be regarded as already beginning to do its work. Both 
these instances are in words of the Baptist, and perhaps the evan- 
gelist deliberately assigns to the last of the prophets the prophetic 
present. Elsewhere xxi. 20 “Who is it that delivereth thee up?” is 
a repetition of the question xiii) 25 “Who zs it?” which follows 
xii. 21 “One of you shall deliver me up,” so that it meant “Who 
is the man ¢hat shall deliver thee up?” Possibly, then, xxi. 20 is a 
case of prophetic present. But it must be remembered that xiii. 2 
has previously described the intention of “delivering up” as having 
been put into the heart of Judas, and the Synoptists tell us that the 
treacherous compact had already been made. 

[2510] At an earlier point in the Gospel the future participle is 
used in connexion with the treachery of Judas, vi. 64 ‘“‘ He knew... 
and who it was that should deliver him up (6 rapaducwv avrov)”— 
the only instance given by Bruder of a Johannine future participle 
with the article’. Comparing this with xiii. 11 “for he knew him 
that was delivering him up (rov rapadidovra airév)” we can hardly 





kéapov rept Tob decmérov Xpiorob. Origen Cels. vi. 5 quotes Is. lx. 1 “Thy light 
hath come” to illustrate the ‘‘coming’ of the light ‘‘into the world,” which he 
describes as Tév d\nOwdv Kal vonrdy apparently meaning ‘‘the hearts and minds of 
men.” So in his Comm. on Jn (Huet ii. 25) Origen says that, as the material sun 
is the light of the material world, so the Saviour shines on the reason (rots NoycKots 
kal Wyeuovixots). Comp. Orig. (on Jer. xi. r—10, Hom. ix.) quoting Jn i. g—11 
with the preface 7 émidyula [2.e. rod Xp.]...€muAdupaca bAw Te Kdoum. In the 
Latin Hom. on Ex. xxxv. 5, when Origen quotes Lk. xii. 49 “‘Z have come to send 
fire” with Jn i. 9, “iste ignis (30p) quem venit mittere Jesus illuminat quidem 
omnem hominem verdertem (? veniens, épyduevov)” it is probable that Orig. meant 
mip épxduevoy to be taken together. See also his Comm. on Judg. ii. 7 (Lomm. 
xi. 218) ‘Si enim intelligamus ‘lumen verum quod illuminat omnem hominem 
venrentem (? error for ‘* veniews”’)in hunc mundum’ et praebeamus ei ad illuminandum 
animas nostras, aut si oriatur nobis sol justitiae, et mundum animae nostrae 
habemus hospitium,” where men are apparently said to “have as it were the 
world of their soul as the abiding-place of the Light.” Similarly later on 
(Lomm. xi. 222) the argument would be improved by substituting “veniens” for 
“‘venientem.” But Nonnus has dvdpav Epyouévww émi yaiar. 
1 Bruder (1888) pp. 588—9. 
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think it an improbable hypothesis that 6 wapadiSovs means “ engaged 
in the work of delivering up” and is not a prophetic present. 


V. IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE Moop 


(i) Aorist and Present 


[2511] That John, more than many Greek authors, utilises the 
shades of difference between the aorist and the present subjunctive, 
may be inferred from a single passage x. 38 “in order that ye may 
recognise (yvare) and go on recognising (ywooxyte) that the Father is 
in me.” His usage will be conveniently considered for the most 
part under the headings of (a) Deliberative Subjunctive, (8—e) édy 
(or av), (€—-») tva, (6) érav—with which conjunctions the subjunctive 
most often occurs. 


(a) In Deliberative Subjunctive 


[2512] The deliberative subjunctive in vi. 28 ré moudpev, ‘what 
must we habitually do?” (with v.r. romowpev, -noopev, -ovjev) differs 
from ré rouyowmev in Luke®, in that the former indicates a course of 
action, the latter a special action at a certain crisis. In vi. 5, John 
agrees with Mark vi. 37 ayopacwpev “are we to buy [in this 
emergency]?”—where Matthew and Luke differ from Mark, and 
John, though agreeing in the deliberative, differs as to the speaker®. 
John’s use (though rare) of the deliberative subjunctive bears on 
xl. 47 Ti wovotpev ; shewing that it must not be rendered “what must 
we do?” since this would have been expressed by him in the usual 
way, by the subjunctive*. 





1 [2511a] Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 12 “‘For the moment (déprc) I am [merely] 
recognising (yivéoxw) in part, but then I shall further recognise (émvyvdécopua).” 
Applied fo spiritual truth, ywéoxnw=‘‘I recognise,” éyywy=‘‘I recognised at 
a certain point of time,” &yvwxa= ‘‘I have recognised and possess the recognition,” 
émvywéoxw = ‘‘T have a further recognition,” z.e. an advanced spiritual knowledge. 
The Johannine and the Pauline aspects differ. In 1 Cor. xiii. 12 ‘‘recognition” 
is regarded as present and partial when contrasted with the future. In Jn x. 38 
it is present and progressive, as contrasted with the past when the believer first 
recognised (yv@re). 

2 [2512 a] Lk. ili. 10, 12, 14 asked by candidates for baptism. 

3 Mk vi. 37 Aéyouow avr@ ’AmwehOdvres dyopdowmer...; Jn vi. 5 6’1...dé-yer mpds 
Piimmov d0ev dyopdowper...; 

4 [25124] See 2493—4, In xii. 27, ri eiw; if it means ‘‘what should I say?” 
is deliberative subjunctive. If it meant (933 foll., a view now retracted) ‘‘Why 
should I say?” z.e *‘Surely I ought not to say,” it would not be what is commonly 
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(8) With éan (or an), “if” 

[2513] In the Synoptists, éav, “if,” apart from py, very rarely 
occurs—if we except clauses with éyw or 6é\#—without the aorist 
subjunctive or some equivalent. There are only two passages of 
Mark that contain exceptions to this rule. In the two instances 








called deliberative subjunctive, but a negative interrogative. I cannot, however, 
find an instance of rl elrw; ‘‘why should I say?” Ps. Ixxix. 10 ‘* Wherefore should 
the heathen say?” isin LXX pijrore etrwow ; (al. eis Ti Néyet, or épet;). Ids elrw; 
“how could I say?” might be illustrated by Ps. cxxxvii. 4 m@s dowper ‘‘how could 
we sing?” But 7/ elzrw (like 7 $3; comp.-Aristoph. wd. 1378 rio’ elrw;) seems to 
require the rendering ‘‘what ought I to say?” It is quite true that (939) ‘‘what 
ought I to say?” savours rather of Greek tragedy than of Hebrew literature, and 
does not at first seem appropriate to the Johannine conception of Christ. But it 
may be explained by xii. 49 évrodiv dédwxev ri elww, ‘‘the Father hath given me 
commandment what J should say.” The Son, listening for the Father’s voice, 
says, ‘‘what should I say? [Should I say] Save me?”—and then recognises at 
once that this should not be said and utters the prayer that show/d be said. 

[2512c] Irenaeus i. 8. 2 says that the Valentinians, along with ‘‘My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful,” and ‘‘If it be possible let this cup pass from me,” quoted 
the words kal rf elrw ovx olda, ‘‘and what ought I to say? I know not”—as 
a manifestation of dopla. This at all events proves that in very early times 
rl was rendered ‘‘ what?” Chrys. paraphrases thus, “AAN’ obx éxw ri elrw, pycly, 
amad\ayiy airovpmevos, dud yap TOTO HAOov eis Thy Wpay Ta’rnp, ‘J do not know what 
Z should say petitioning for release.’ For contextual variations, see 2768—70. 

1 [2513 a] One of these is Mk xiv. 31 édv déy, ‘‘if it be necessary [ze the 
present decree of God].” The other is Mk ix. 43—7 ‘‘ And if thy hand offend 
thee...(45) and if thy foot offend thee...(47) and if thine eye offend thee,” in which 
the following variations deserve note: 


ix. 43 Ix. 45 ix. 47 
Bk. éav.,.-lon K. €av -i&) kK. eav,..-l&y 
Ss ” -lon ” -lfeu ” +) 
A, Cc ” -lo ” -ly ” ” 
D >, een Kay Ly Ket -lfer 
L » lon Kk. éav -loeu Kk. edy -Le 
a et si -izaverit etsi -izat et si -izat 
6,detsi -izat et si -izat quod si -izat 
WAcisi -izaverit et si -izat quod si -izat 
Ret sic -iziaverit et si...et -iziat et si -iziaverit 


[25134] These three sayings about ‘‘hand,” ‘‘foot,’ and ‘‘eye” are given 


in full by Mk alone. Mt. condenses two of them (‘‘hand or foot”) into one. 
Lk. omits them all. Mk places before them a saying about ‘‘a mill-stone” and 
“‘whosoever (ds dv) shall cause to stumble (cxavdadion),” Mt. agrees, Lk. varies 
(7 wa cxavdadlon) but retains ‘‘the mill-stone.” There, D has, in Mk ix. 42 
oxavdanrléy, in Mt. xviii. 6 cxavdadeloy, in Lk. xvii. 2 cxavdadicn. The hypothesis 
suggests itself that Mk reflects the influence of oral tradition, and of sayings 
addressed to converts or to possible converts in different forms on different 
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where it occurs with the present subjunctive in Matthew, the clause 
means ‘‘If so-and-so be just happening,” or, “If so-and-so be going 
on, [what will be the immediate consequence]'?” In Luke there are 
two instances of éay with present subjunctive, and there the force of 
the present is not so clear”. 

[2514] In John, éev with the present subjunctive is much more 
frequent than in the Synoptists, and it is not always easy to perceive 
the difference of meaning. For example, the aorist is used in 
vill. 31 “If ye adéde in my word,” vili. 51—2 (d7s) “If any one heep 
my word,” xv. 7 “If ye addde in me,” xv. 10 “If ye keep my 
commandments.” In vill. 31 the apodosis is present, “ye ave 
my disciples” : does not this seem to shew that “if ye adide” means 
“if ye ave abiding”? In xv. 7 the apodosis is an imperative “ask”: 
and this, too, seems to imply the condition of a present “ abiding,” on 
the strength of which the disciples are encouraged to “ask” at once’. 
The fact is that, owing to the disuse of some of the old classical 
Greek conditional forms, a great burden is thrown on this particular 
form, édy with aorist, just as, in English, a great burden is thrown on 
such a form as “if he comes,” which, in spoken English, often does 





occasions :—at one time, ‘‘If thy right hand should offend thee (cxavdanrlon)”’; 
at another, ‘‘If thy right hand 4e [ow] offending thee, cut it off [and come to the 
Lord Jesus Christ].” I believe it would be found that the misspellings of uncial 
MSS. are more numerous and striking in Mk than in Mt. and Lk., and that these 
misspellings—though in part attributable to other causes—may be partially 
explained by the fact that the author of Mk was comparatively illiterate, and 
that it was largely based on oral tradition. The same statement would apply, 
in the Double Tradition, to Mt. as compared with the better spelt version 
of Lk. 

1 [2513 c] Mt. v. 23 ‘‘if therefore thou be in the act of offering (mpoogépys) thy 
gift and there [on the spot] shozldst [suddenly] recollect (kaxed wvnoOys),”’ xv. 14 
“But if ay blind man be leading (6dnyp) a blind man”—the parall. Lk. vi. 39 has 
““Can a blind man Zead...?”’—‘‘shall they not both fall into the ditch?” 

2 [2513d¢] Lk. vi. 33 Kal [yap] éav dyaSorojre does not greatly differ (as 
regards hypothetical force) from Lk. vi. 34 kal éay davlonre, and from the aorists 
in parall. Mt. v. 46—7, dyamjonre and domdonobe. Lk. xix. 31 édy tis duds 
épwra is parall. to Mk-Mt. etry. Perhaps Lk. vi. 33 dyaoroujre implies 
continuous action as compared with davionre, and Lk. xix. 31 may mean ‘“‘If 
any one venture to ask,” or ‘‘begin to ask.” 

3 [2514] In xy. 7, 6 éay OéAnrte alrijoaucbe Kal yevjoerat, ® has airjcecde, 
aand / have taken airjoacde as inf. and omit xal—‘‘ whatsoever ye desire to ask, 
[this] shall be done.” The imperative is spelt with -ac in A and D. But @ transl. 
airnoacbae correctly as ‘‘petite.” Nonnus must have read Oé\nTe Kal airjonode. 
He also has ‘Luiv ely évt (? corruption of final syll. of dui and the following év) 


wdvrTa TedeleTat. 
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duty for “if he come” (which may now be regarded as pedantical), 
“if he should come,” “if he is coming,” and “if he zs about to come},” 
John accepts, with the Synoptists, the loose aorist with éav, which, 
though mostly referring to the future, may include the present: but 
he differs from the Synoptists in that he uses the present with éav, 
much more frequently than they do, to express something that may 
be at the present time going on, and to introduce the consequence 
that must be (conditionally) going on at the same time, ég. xb E18 
any one de walking in the day, he is not stumbling.” 

[2514 (i)] John’s free use of éay with present subjunctive allows 
him to make distinctions not so clearly recognisable in the Synoptists 
between such phrases as (1) ei tatra rovetre®, “if, as ye say, or Uf, as 
I assume, ye are doing this®,” (2) éiv ratra roujre, “on the supposition 
that ye are doing this” or “put the case that ye are doing this,” ( 3) éay 
ratra moujonre, “should ye do this*.” In xiii. 17 €t tadra oldare, 





1 [25144] As for such English phrases as “If he shall come” and ‘‘If he shall 
have come,” they are not really English at all, but may perhaps be tolerated 
occasionally in a treatise like this, which sometimes aims at expressing for readers 
unacquainted with Greek the different shades of meaning in Greek conditional 
sentences. ‘‘Jf then we shall shake off our slavish yoke” Rzch. Z/. ii. 1. 291 
means “if we are to, or ought to, shake off”; and even that is quite excep- 
tional. ‘ 

2 [2514 (i) 2] Ed conditional with the fut. is non-existent in Jn. In N.T. it is 
very rare except in Hebraic interrog., e.g. Mk viii. 12 ef do@joerar; and indirect 
interrog. The fut. occurs (1) after ef kal in Mk xiv. 29 (D kal édy and subjunct., 
and par. Mt. xxvi. 33 om. xaé) and Lk xi. 8 (D om. e/ xai):—where the meaning 
is ‘I grant that.” Elsewhere ei and fut. are perh. restricted to phrases about an 
appointed time of harvest, trial, judgment etc. (1 Cor. ix. 11 méya el Oepioopev, 
iii. 14 ef Twos 7d Epyov pevel, ili. 15 el Twos 7d Epyov KarakanoeTat). In 2 Tim. 
ii. 12 el dpvnobucda, 1 Pet. ii. 20 (dis) ed bromevetre the futures are prepared for by 
present verbs, and the fut. means “‘if [in the hour of trial].” 

[2514 (i) 4] Bi with the optative (exc. in the phrase e/ r¥xo and a few passages 
in the Acts) does not occur in N.T. except in 1 Pet. iii. r4—17 in connexion with 
suffering persecution, e kal mdoxorre...kpetrrov,..el Oéot TO OéX\nua TOD Geod, 
adoxew.... Emphasis seems to be laid on the hypothesis of a mystery “If ye 
should indeed suffer...if the will of God should [so mysteriously] will.” 

3 [2514 (i)c] El, with indic., means ‘‘if, as is the fact” in iil. 12, vii. 23, 
viii. 46, x. 35, 38 etc. It means ‘‘if, as you say” in vii. 4, Vili. 39, x. 24, xi. 12 etc. 
Ei ris, for 8orts, occurs more or less freq. in almost every book of N.T., but not 
in Jn and 1 Jn. 

4 [2514 (i)d] In 1 Jni. 6, 8, 10 édy eimmperv “2f we should say” introduces 
three statements of false doctrine, while i. 7 edy 5€...repurarGuev and i. g éav 
opuo\oyGuev introduce the hypothesis of present and continuous Christian life, 
“on the supposition that we are walking or confessing”; and this is the general 
(though not invariable) use in the Epistle. 
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paxdpiol éore ev roujre adrd, the meaning is, perhaps, “Jf ye know 
this [as ye suppose ye do, though one of you, Judas, knoweth it not] 
blessed are ye—on the supposition that ye are giving effect to your 
knowledge by action.” In v. 31 ev éywo paptupd epi éuavrod 7 
paptupta pou odk gor adnOys, “put the case that J(emph.) am bearing 
witness about myself; [then] my witness is not true,” the meaning 
seems to be that the Son is not really bearing witness about Himself 
because, though His lips may utter the words of testimony, the 
Father is speaking through the Son. This must be compared with 
viii. 14 “ Even though I (emph.) be bearing witness (xdv éyo paptupd) 
about myself, my witness is true’.” 

[2515] Where the protasis contains édv with present subjunctive 
the apodosis generally contains an indicative present, or imperative®, 





1 [2514 (i) e] Comp. Eurip. Zon 532 waprupets cavr@. Chrys. ad Joc. maintains 
that the meaning is, ‘‘If I bear witness about myself, my witness—according to 
what you say, you Jews—is not true.” The Jews have said nothing of the kind as 
yet. But they say it afterwards (viii. 13) and Chrys. maintains that Jesus was here 
“anticipating (rpohaBiv)” the charge that the Jews are going to make. But the 
context (v. 30 ‘‘I am not able to do anything from myself”) indicates that Jn has 
in view the unity of the Son with the Father (as suggested in Is. xi. 3) and that 
«<I means “I apart from the Father.” Subsequently the statement is verbally 
and superficially contradicted in viii. 14 ‘‘Even though I [the Son] be bearing 
witness about myself, my witness is true”—because the Father is bearing witness 
through the Son. 

2 [2515 a] See v. 31, vii. 37, xi. 9, 10, xii. 26a, xili. 17, xv. 14. In vill. 16 eay 
kplvw 6é éy5, the verb is prob. present—the apodosis being “zs.” @€hy (owing to 
the rarity of the aorist subjunctive of @éw) perh. represents the aorist subjunctive 
in vii. 17 “If any man’s wd// shall be (G€dy) to do...he shall know” (to be con- 
trasted with xxi. 22—3 (bzs) ‘If Z will (0é\w)...what [is] that to thee?”). Soin the 
Epistle, 1 Jn id7 Oyilie Bs, 15,1¥. 025 Va La theiverb in the apodosis is present and 
both protasis and apodosis refer to the present: ‘‘If we de walking, de confessing, de 
keeping his commandments etc...so-and-so follows.” 

[2515 5] The future is exceptionally found in the apodosis in xii. 266 ‘‘If any 
one be ministering (daxovp) to me, him wid/ my Father honour,” xiii. 35 ‘‘ Hereby 
shall men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have (@xy7e) love one to another ” 
(where, however, not much stress can be laid on the pres. éxyre, as the aorist 
subjunctive is rare and does not occur in the Gospel, though found in the Epistle). 
As to xii. 264 comp. Lk. xii. 37 on the honour that will be paid by the Master to 
those servants whom “‘he shall find watching”: perhaps the meaning is “‘If any 
one be [ found in the day of visitation] ministering to me.” This suggests a similar 
rendering in xiii. 35 “If ye de [ found] having love.”’ But, as to this and xiv. 15 
day dyararé we...Typhoere, xiv. 23 Edy Tes dyamMG Me... TNPNTEL..., it must be noted 
that the aorist of dyamdw sometimes means (1744 (iv) foll.) ‘‘manifest love by 
action,” and might be unsuitable where the writer desires to say “if ye de really 
loving me in your heart ye will keep my commandments.” 
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In vi. 62 éay otv Oewpyre... Chrysostom reads the aorist iéyre while 
Nonnus paraphrases as aOpyoynre—and an aorist in the protasis would 
of course affect the character of the implied apodosis’. The difference 
between vill. 51—2 éav tis rypyon (comp. xv. 10 édy TypyoyTe) and 
1 Jn i. 3 éav...rypdpev, is that the Gospel declares a future con- 
sequence of a future act or state while the Epistle declares the 
present consequence of a present act or state: ‘And herein we 
recognise that we [have recognised and| know him if we de keeping his 
commandments*.” In xii. 26, what is the difference intended by the 
variation of order, édv éuol ris diaxovy...edv tus éuot Siaxovy? In the 
former, éuod seems (2553) more emphatic than in the latter: “Ifa 
man be servant of mzne let him follow me on the path of the cross: 
if a man de [found in the act of | serving me, him will my Father 
honour.” The context shews that dvaxovy in the first clause means 
“be servant in name and in profession,” which may be compared 
with the tradition in Mark and Matthew “If any one (lit.) wl/eth (ei 
tus Géhec) Lo come after me...\et him take up his cross and follow me,” 
where Luke has “If any one wrJ/eth to be [daily] coming (épxec Oa)... 
let him take up his cross daily (xa@’ yuépav) and follow me*.” 

[2515 (i)] “Eav with indicative does not occur in John; but it 
occurs once in the Epistle (1 Jn v. 15) xal édv oiSamev, and it is 
supported by Blass (p. 214) from 1 Thess. iii. 7 édv Sets oryjxere 
(-nte 8*DE)—also Job xxii. 3 éav od joa—and he says “the only 
irregularity is that this present indicative is occasionally preceded 
by éay instead of «i.” The facts alleged hardly justify the phrase 
“occasionally preceded.” For otSaev is not exactly a present, 





1 [2515c] The Latin versions, including @, have ‘‘videritis” (D @ewpfre). In 
order to give the usual Johannine force to the pres. subjunct., it would be necessary 
to suppose that the preceding verbal enunciation of the doctrine of sacrifice by 
Christ was accompanied by a spiritual act on His part, of the nature of an Ascension 
(2489) at which the Jews were unconsciously present, ‘‘hearing but not understand- 
ing, seeing yet not seeing,” and that this ‘‘seeing yet not seeing” was denoted by 
Gewpetv (2210—2). For Nonnus’ version and further details see 2739 d. 

* [2515 d] 1 Jn ii. 3 Kal &v rotrw ywooxouev bre éyroxapev adrév. See 2491 
and 2760—6 on yuwsoxw and éyywxa. Here yudsxomer appears to mean, not, ‘‘we 
recognise for the first time” or ‘‘begin to recognise,” but “we spiritually recognise 
that we have a complete spiritual recognition.” 

3 [2515 e] Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24, Lk. ix. 23. In Jn xii. 26, Chrys. twice 
reads, in the first clause, 6 éuoi diaxovav, and illustrates it by the Synoptic 
tradition about ‘‘taking up the cross.” Cramer has édy ris €uol duaxove?, but this 


is in the second clause, ‘Jf any one be [ found] ministering to me, him will my 
Father honour.” 
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so that the inference is drawn from a single instance in N.T. More- 
over in the LXX, so far as concerns several books at all events, there 
appear to be no instances of éay with pres. indic, except as various 
readings!. “Eav with joa may be explained by peculiarities 
connected with joa, not with éav?. So, too, in all probability, may 
édv with oryxere®, In 1 Jn v. 15 and in the preceding words, there 
are several variations; NA omit the words in question (prob. 


through homoeotel.); in 1 Jn ii. 29, éav eid#re is corrupted by several 





1 [2515 (i) a] The Oxf. Conc. gives hardly any instances of édv indic. without 
+-indicating v. r. In Gen., Ex., Lev., Numb., Josh., Job, Psalms and Isaiah, 
I have not found édy with pres. indic. anywhere except as v-r. and then very rarely, 
e.g. Lev. xxvi. 21 (A) kal édv...ropeverde (comp. xxvi. 23 -n00e, A -evonoée, 
F -eveoOe), Is. i. 19 Kal édv Oédnre (A Oédere) foll. by éay dé ph 0é\nre which 
Akeeps. In N.T., cat édv is occasionally foll. by indic. v. r. in such a way as to 
suggest that a scribe regarded kal édy as meaning ‘‘even if,” ‘‘grant that,” and 
thought that it might be foll. by indic. as representing an assumed fact. 

2 [2515 (i) 5] Phrynichus says, “"Hs é dyopd,” obdrokov. éye oby 
"OpOdrepov Se xpGro (2?) dv 6 Aéywr, edv Fs év ayopg. This apparent ‘uncertainty 
about 4s and #e0a” is justly called by Dr Rutherford (p. 240—1) ‘‘ surprising.” 
But prob. Phrynichus wrote xpw|rw|c z.e. ‘‘use the iota subscript” (2772—5). In 
LXX, 7s occurs (Oxf. Conc.) 5 times (only 2 without v.r.). Comparing Job xxxviii. 
4 9s (A 406a) with Job xxii. 3 dav od jo0a (A qs) we may infer that LXX here 
confused ys and yoda together—not a difficult matter in view of the general con- 
fusion of the forms of the imperfect of eful. Comp. Ex. xxi. 23 éav 6€ nv (3rd 
pers.) AF 9, Lev. xxi. 17 av 7 (A jv). In Numb. xxvii. 8 dvOp. éav amobdyy... 
kal vids uy qv (AF 7%) atre the distance of qv from édv may have caused the Vv 
clause to be taken parenthetically. As regards 7v and 7 or q, the insertion or 
omission of y may be explained in the usual way (360@). The Editor of certain 
Berlin Papyri (27 B.c.—250 A.D.) would read édy 7 for édy qv in some cases where 
Deissmann (p. 201) would retain the latter ; and Deissmann states that ‘*‘ édv with 
the subjunctive is found three times in the same papyrus ” that contains the 
indicative. See 2771. 

3 [2515 (i)c] As regards 1 Thess. iii. 7 éav duels ornxere (-nre S*DE), comp. 
Mk xi. 25 W.H. érav orixere (but B and Orig. ornxnre, al. ornKetre, EOTNKNTAL, 
ornre, eornkere, a, a, f stabitis, & steteritis), and Josh. x. 19 mn ECTHKATE, 
Aq. Theod. wh orijxere, Symm. pi) amoorijre, and note Ex. xiv. 13 o77Teé 
(A orhxere), 1 K. viii. 11 orhjxew (A orfvat). To these add the var. in Jn vill. 44 
and Rev. xii. 4, éornxev (v.r. €ornxev). The facts indicate that forms of orjKkw 
were liable to be confused with forms of gornxa. The perfect subjunctive is rare 
in Gk. The Ziad i. 524 has d¢pa memolOys but Odyss. x. 335 oppa tremolbopmev 
(which Eustath., says Steph. 6648, derived from remolOw, like memA\yjyw and 
meptxw). Isaiah has remoiOds with js and dow in Is. viii. 13, X. 20, Xvil. 8. 

[2515 (i) @] The conclusion is that particular phrases with olda, celui, and 
orhxw, do not form a solid basis for inferences about the general usage of édv and 
érav. Very often qword-usage might override grammatical usage. In London, 
““ We have drank” was (at all events between 1865 and 1889) frequently used for 
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‘na0a.” 


[2516] TENSE 





authorities to éay idyre, and if 1 Jn v. 15 originally had edoper, a 
spelling of edwpuev, the former might easily be taken as an error for 
odapev. On the whole, however, ofSaper is probably correct. But, 
if so, it seems used, not to emphasize the indicative, but because 
the writer avoids the subjunctive «36, familiar indeed (2729 a) in the 
phrase wy’ <«idjs, -7re, but (perhaps on that very account) almost 
restricted to that phrase—as “hanged,” in English, has come to be 
almost restricted to judicial executions. 


(y) With an and Relative 


[2516] Whereas the Gospel has (xiv. 13, xv. 16, xvi. 23) OT av 
(or dy 7.) aizjonre referring to the future, the Epistle has (1 Jn iii. 22) 
8 dv airdwev (and 1 Jn ii. 5) 8s & dy rypq referring to the present?. 
In Jn v. 19 “The Son can do nothing of himself but (R.V.) what he 
seeth the Father doing (dv pn tu Bdérn tov Tatépa rovodvra),” a closer 
rendering would be ‘‘‘The Son can do nothing of himself—{nothing] 
unless he de [at the moment] seeing the Father doing something,” and 
the reference is to the preceding words, “The Father loveth the Son 
and is [always] shewing him all things that he himself zs doing.” 
The exact rendering is of little importance provided that the reader 
understands that the whole passage (including the statement that 
“the Son quickeneth whom he will”) is not in a prophetic present 
referring to the future. It regards the incarnate Son as continually 
“seeing” on earth what the Father is doing in heaven, and as 
Himself doing the same thing (1607)°. 





““we have drunk,” for seemliness. So (1) the familiar imperative orjxere might 
replace the rare éorjxnre or orjxnre, (2) elddpev, being ambiguous as well as rare, 
might be replaced by ofSauev, and (3) the two indicative forms #c0a and js might 
be confused with the subjunctive js. 

1 [2515 (i)e] Similar confusions are very frequent in LXX, see Oxf. Conc. 
eidelv. Also in Epictet. Index Schweig. has a long note on the confusion between 
va eldGuev and wa lwuer referring to i. 6. 23, 29. 24, 29. 42 (comp. iii. 9. 14, 21. 
6). 

* [2516 a] 1 Jniii. 17 8s 8 ay én T. Blov 7. Kbomou Kk. Oewpy...k. k\eloy, may 
be compared with Mt. v. 23 quoted above (2513 c); the man ‘is staring” stolidly at 
his distressed brother and then, by a definite act, suddenly ‘shuts up his heart 
against him. Bruder (1888) prints xv. 7 as the only instance in the Fourth Gospel 
of édy used for dy with relative and subjunct., on which see 26604. Bruder 
(Moulton) prints also xxi. 25, perh. by misprint, see 2414—6. 

® [2516 4] Another instance of &y with pres. subjunct. is ii. 5 6 vu dy éyy buy 
Tomoare, not important, but interesting in view of the freq. use of elrw and 
elrwuev in the Gospel and Epistle, and of the non-occurrence of the subjunctive 
Aéyw, in either, elsewhere. (1) Aéyw is not so formal as elrw. (2) Mary probably 
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AORIST AND PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE [2517] 





(8) “AN TINWN KpaTATe (xx. 23) 

[2517] In xx. 23 dv twov (marg. twos) ddijre ras dpaptias 
adéwvro (marg. ddiovrac) avrois, av twwv (marg. twos) Kparqre 
(D kparyonre) Kexpatyvrat, the aorist (apyre) may imply a definite act 
“if ye let go,” the present (xparjre) a keeping of things as they are, 
“Gf ye go on retaining.” But the use of xparéw creates difficulty. 
It may mean “I hold,” “take [hold of],” or, “retain.” But does it 
ever mean “I retain a burden zm its position on someone else’”? There 





anticipated some immediate action or utterance from her Son; and hence the 
meaning seems to be “ Whatever he may be shortly saying to you, obey it [at 
once],” suggesting that the attendants are to catch up any word that may fall in the 
next few moments from Jesus. In v. 19 a pH 7, the separation of 7 from 
dy seems to differentiate it from édv tis, z.e. doris dv. 

1 [2517a] In the Gospels elsewhere, xparéw (active) (apart from xeupds) is 
always used with the accusative. When applied to living things, it means “‘ take 
hold of,” “seize,” ‘‘arrest.” When applied otherwise, it means “ old fast,’ 
“ keep,” see Mk vii. 3, 4, 8, ix. 10 “ hold fast tradition” etc. In Lk. the active is 
never used apart (viii. 54) from yecpds. In the Acts, when the active is applied to 
persons, it means (iii. 11) ‘‘ hold fast (in a friendly manner),” (xxiv. 6) “seize” or 
“arrest.” In Rev., it means ‘‘hold fast” applied to teaching, but ‘‘take”’ 
or “lay hold of” applied to (Rev. xx. 2) ‘‘thedragon.” In Col. ii. 19, 2 Thess. 
ii. 35, it means ‘‘holding fast the head,” ‘‘traditions,” with accus.; but in 
Heb. iv. 14, vi. 18, ‘‘holding fast the confession,” ‘the hope,’ with genit. ; 
comp. Acts xxvii. 13 ddfavres Tis mpobécews KexparynKevar. 

[2517 4] Kparéw with genit., which (without xecpds) is very rare in N.T., is 
much more freq. in LXX, where xparéw sometimes means ‘“‘conquer” and 
“control” as well as ‘‘hold.” In Sir. xxviii. 22 ov ph Kparjoy evoeBGy means 
“*[Death, or the tongue] shall not rz/e over the pious” (comp. Prov. xvii. 2). In 
Judg. vii. 8 (A) ray 5€ rpraxoclwy dvdpwy expdrnoev means “ vefained the three 
hundred men.” In classical Gk, the genit. is more freq. than the accus., and 
Kparew éavro0, joovay etc. are frequently used for ‘‘ controlling oneself, 
pleasures” etc. ; 

[2517 c] Kparéouac (passive), in N.T., occurs elsewhere only in Lk. xxiv. 16 
“but their eyes were holden (éxparodvro),” z.e. supernaturally bandaged or bound, 
and Acts ii. 24 od qv Swvarov Kparetobar adrov im’ adrod, which, coming after the 
expression ‘‘Joosed (Nbcas) the pangs of death,” indicates that xpareic@ac means 
“to be held fast,” ‘‘to remain in bonds,” or ‘‘to remain shut up in Hades.” 

[25172] SS (Burk.) has, in Jn xx. 23, “and whom ye shall shat [your door] 
against—it ts shut,” as in Ps. lxix. 15 (quoted by Mr Burkitt ad Zoc.) ‘* Let not the 
pit siz its mouth upon (or, against) me,” which suggests that the translator took 
tiwv as governed by kparfre, and understood the meaning to be “‘ whomsoever ye 
shut up in prison.’’ Mark and Matthew never use kpareiy twos thus. But they 
use kpatety twa as follows : 


Mk vi. 17 Mt. xiv. 3 Lk. iii. 20 
éxpdrnoey rov “I. k. kparhoas Tov I. €inoev katéxNewwev Tov “I. épv 
einoe adrov év pudakp. kK. év pudaky arébero. pudaky. 
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is some reason for believing that John is restating, in a new form, 
a tradition like those peculiar to Matthew (xvi. 19, xviii. 18) about 
“binding and loosing.” Matthew’s traditions have in both clauses an 
aorist subjunctive in the protasis followed by a perfect participle of 
permanence in the apodosis, “ Whatsoever ye bind (dyonrte)...shal/ 
be once for all bound (érrar dedeuévov)...whatsoever ye loose (Avante) 
... Shall be once for all loosed (érrau XeAvpévov)}.” 

[2518] If John was writing with allusion to Matthew’s tradition, 
he might naturally wish to differentiate the Christian “loosing” and 
“binding” from the Jewish “dinding and loosing” of which, says 
florae Hebraicae (on Mt. xvi. 19), “one might produce thousands of 
examples,” and in which ‘‘dzzd” meant “ pronounce sinful, or unclean” 
(and hence “forbid,” e.g. of actions on the sabbath) in allusion 
to which our Lord said that the Pharisees bound heavy burdens on 
their brethren. Hence, whereas the usual Jewish order (and the 
order in Matthew) is “bind and loose,” John might give prominence 
to the “loosing” by putting it first, and he describes the “loosing” 
as a forgiveness of sins. 

[2519] The inference is fairly probable that John is writing with 
some allusion to Matthew’s tradition about “ binding” and “ loosing.” 
Beyond this, it is difficult to advance. The exact meaning is 
doubtful. The antithesis favours the supposition that (as in R.V.) 
“sins” must be supplied as the object of xparjre and as the subject 
of kexparnvrar, Yet xpareiv, in the sense of “hold fast,” though most 
appropriate to “holding fast hope, tradition, teaching” etc., seems 
quite inappropriate to “sms.” The interpretation suggested by SS of 
“keeping in prison,” cannot be paralleled from N.T., nor from Greek 





Here Luke substitutes ‘* sheet up” for the Synoptic “ arrested and bound.” And it 
should be noted that Luke never follows Mark in any of the numerous passages 
where Mark uses xparety to mean “take,” “arrest.” Also, In a metaphorical 
passage, dealing with remission of sins, where Mark describes the “ strong [man] ” 
as being ‘‘bound” (Mk iii. 27, Mt. xii. 29 “unless he first dénd (67) the strong 
[man]”) Luke (xi. 22) has ‘* conguer (vixjon).” 

[25172] There are two passages about ‘ binding” and ‘‘loosing” (both in the 
aorist) peculiar to Matthew. One is addressed to Peter, one to the disciples, 
Mt. xvi. 19 8 édv Shoys éml ris yis eorar Sedeuevor ev Tots ovpavots, Kk. 6 éav NUoys 
emt ris ys &orat Nehuuevov év Tots odpavols, Mt. xviii. 18 sim. with 8ca dv OnonTe 
and év ovpayg. In the latter, the context is connected with forgiveness of sins. 

1 [2517] In Jn xx. 23, where there is no gorau, the perf. implies also ‘at once.” 
For xparéw in connexion with “ binding” or “ casting into prison,” comp. Mk vi. 
17, Mt. xiv. 3 (2517), Mt. xviii. 23—30, Rev. xx. 2. 
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AORIST AND PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE = [2521] 


literature generally except so far as xpareiy with the genitive means 
“keep in control.” Moreover, it interferes with the antithesis. 
[2520] But it is worth noting that the author of Horae Hebraicae 
sees in the passage some allusion to the phrase “ deivering over to 
Satan,” and that this sort of “delivering over” in Deuteronomy 
(xxxii. 30) is rendered by Aquila “ shutting up [in prison” ovvéxhewev. 
Moreover the Double Tradition has a passage describing how 
a persistence in injuring one’s brethren, followed by a refusal to 
be reconciled, brings with it a ‘“‘ delivering over” and a “casting into 
prison,” where the offender is to remain till the last farthing is paid’. 
Chrysostom also, in his brief comment on the Johannine passage, 
illustrates it by a mention of ‘a king, who sends rulers with power 
to cast into prison and to let loose from prison®.” Thus, a number of 
early Christian and Jewish traditions point to the conclusion, 
although it cannot be proved, that John may here be referring to 
“binding” or “imprisoning,” and that the tradition meant something 
to the effect, metaphorically, that whomsoever the disciples from time 
to time “arrested”—these were “at once and permanently arrested.” 


(e) With €an mH 

[2521] "Eay wy with present subjunctive is very rare in N.T. It 
occurs however thrice in xv. 4—6 “As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself except it be abiding in the vine, so neither can ye except ye be 
abiding in me...Except a man be abiding in me he is [straightway] 
cast (€BA7Oy) (2445) out.” The only other instance in the Gospels 
is Lk. xiii. 3 “except ye be repenting (édv py peravonte) ye shall all 
likewise perish,” where there is a threat of retribution, as also in the 








1 Mt. v. 25-6, Lk. xii. 58—9. 

2 [2520 a] Chrys. ad loc. Kadaep yap tis Baoideds dpxovras dmocré\\wy 
éfouclav els decpwripiv Kal éuBarev Kal dgiévar dldwow.... It was the part 
of a disciple of Christ (Is. lvili. 6) AOoas wavra obvderpov décxlas, but Peter 
is forced to say to Simon Magus (Acts vili. 23) els givéeruor ddcxias op& ce 
évra. The Apostle did not cast Simon Magus into the prison of sin, but was 
forced to leave him there and to tell him he was there, at the same time warning 
him to repent. The word seems to have been used by the disciples of Simon 
Magus (as quoted by Hippol. vi. 19 od yap wi KparetoOar airods emt rue vomrfomevep 
Kax@, AeAUTpwvTar ydp) to mean that ‘‘they were not wnder bondage for any 
supposed evil [deed],” and it is opposed to being ‘‘ ransomed.” In Fayiim Pap. 
tog (1st cent.) ‘‘whenever you.,.want to borrow anything from me, (edd.) Z at once 
give in to you,” ev0bs oe od Kpaté, might not the meaning be, ‘‘/ do not restrict 
you”? Comp. Arrian Jnd. xvi. 12 of the bit, which xparéec rdv troy “* pulls the 
horse 2p.” 
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last clause of the Johannine passage. It would make good sense, 
in both, to supply “found ”—with a reference to the Day of Retribu- 
tion—“ except a man be | found| abiding,” “except ye be | found] 
vepenting.” In Luke there follows the usual aorist, xiii. 5 (W.H. txt) 
“except ye repent (éav pn petavoyonre) ye shall all likewise perish,” 
but W.H. marg., following B, repeats the present subjunctive’. 

[2522] In Luke xiii. 3 it would have made good sense to render 
“Except ye be beginning to repent,” but that would not have suited 
the Johannine passage well. Nor would it suit what is the only real 
instance of éav my with present in the Epistles, Rom. xi. 23 “And 
they also, except they be persisting (éav pH érysévwor) in their unbelief, 
shall be grafted in®.” This agrees with the two passages from the 
Gospels in expressing or implying a warning. The Gospels express 
a warning of the evil that will follow unless a certain state of things 
shall be found existing in the Day of Judgment. The Pauline 
Epistle implies a warning that there will be no change for the better 
(“grafting in”) if a present state of things is persisted in. The only 
point peculiar to the Johannine passage is that on the repetition of 
the warning, the writer throws the consequence of the neglect of 
that warning into the form of an aorist to express instantaneous 
consequence “he was [then and there] cast out®.” 

[2523] Comparing the Johannine éav pi wévyre with the Johannine 
éav peivyte above discussed, we infer that the former means “If ye 
be not [found] abiding when the crisis comes there follows instan- 
taneous judgment,” while the latter means, simply, “If ye abide, 





1 [2521] In Lk. xiii. 3—5, a, e, f make no distinction between the two 
subjunctives (having, in both, “nisi poenitentiam egeritis ”) but 6 has “nisi 
poenitentiam habeatis...si non credideritis omnes homines peribitis.” In Mk xi. 
23 ds dy elry...cal ut daxprOy...a\da miorevy, the present, following two parallel 
aorists, perhaps means “ de [s/eadfastly] believing,” whereas wh dcaxpiO7 means “‘not 
entertain a momentary doubt.” 

2 [2522 a] Comp. also passages in which éay uy is followed by éyw: 1 Cor. xiii. 
édy NadG...d. 5€ wh Exw, Jas ii. 14 edv mictw éyy Tis Exew épya dé wh ep, Jas ii. 
17 €av uh €xn Epya. These three passages are all of the nature of warnings. In 
I Jn ili. 21 dy 7 Kapdla wx Karaywécoxy, the verb is repeated from what precedes 
and y4j=alpha privative. For Jn v. 19 dv ur Te Bdéry, see 2516. 

8 [2522 6] This is certainly more probable than that it is ethical aorist, z.e. the 
aorist that implies a present custom from past actions. The context and the style 
of the author are against this. It implies instantaneousness, but, as has been 
shewn (2445, 2443), with a different shade of meaning from that of the classical 
Greek aorist of instantaneousness; nor is it very similar to Jn xiii. 31 viv éd0fd06n, 
where the meaning is helped by vév ‘‘ now at last.” See also 27545. 
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there zz// be blessing,” without any reference to impending retri- 
bution? 


(€) With ina 


[2524] Most Greek writers observe the distinction between the 
aorist and present subjunctive, as Englishmen observe that between 
“shall” and “will,” unconsciously and without any appearance of 
deliberately emphasizing the difference. But we have seen above 
(2511) that John employs the two forms with an unusual deliberate- 
ness, even in the same sentence, to distinguish between the beginning 
of “knowing” and the development of it. A similarly deliberate 
discrimination is apparent in his references to the beginning and the 
permanent developments of “ delieving (rutevw),” as to which it 
should be noted that zz every case D alters the present into the 
aorist®. 

[2525] “Iva with aorist of muoredw: i. 7 (The evangelist, con- 
cerning the Baptist) “[John]...came for witness...that all might [or, 
may] believe...,” vi. 30 (The multitude, after the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand) “ What, then, doest thou for a sign, that we may see and 
believe thee ?” ix. 36 (The blind man, after being healed) “ And who 
is he, Lord, that I may believe on him?” xi. 15 (Jesus to the 
disciples, before the raising of Lazarus) “I am glad for your sakes 
that I was not there, to the intent ye may believe,” xi. 42 (Jesus to 
the Father, before the raising of Lazarus) ‘‘ Because of the multitude 
I said it...that they may believe that thou didst send me,” xiv. 27—9 
(Jesus, to the disciples, when their heart is troubled) ‘ Let not your 








1 [2523.2] The hypothesis that éay 4 with pres. subjunct. means ‘‘¢f one be not 
found in a certain state when the hour of trial arrives” is favoured by the 
frequency of this notion of “finding” in N.T., in connexion with a crisis or day 
of trial, even when not expressed with these conjunctions. Comp. 2 Cor. v. 3 “¢f 
at least...we shall be found not naked (et ye...ob yupvol ebpeOnobucda),” ix. 4 éav.., 
etpwow buds dmapackevdorous etc., Rey. ii. 2 ebpes avrods evdeis, ill, 2 od yap 
etipnxd cou épya mem\npwueva. This last passage suggests that Jas li. 14 édav mlorw 
héyn Tis éxew epya dé wh €xn may, in the mind of a Jewish writer, suggest the 
thought of one who, in the midst of his talking about faith, ‘zs fownd,’”—when 
the Judgment arrives—‘“‘having no works to shew.’ And perhaps this may be 
also latent in 1 Jn iii. 21 dav  kapdia wi KaraywdoKy, “if our heart be not found 
condemning us” (although there a special preceding context may influence the 
meaning of the words). 

2 Except in xix. 35 where D is missing. 
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heart be troubled...I have told you before it come to pass, that, when 
it is come to pass, ye may believe.” 

[2526] “Iva with present of wicrevw: vi. 29 (Jesus to the mul- 
titude, after the Feeding of the Five Thousand) “This is the work 
of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent,” xiii. 19 (Jesus 
to the disciples, on the night before the Passion) “I tell you before 
it come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye may believe that 
I AM,” xvil. 21 (Jesus to the Father, in the Last Prayer) “That they 
also may be in us, that the world may believe that thou didst send 
me,” xix. 35 (The evangelist) “And he knoweth that he saith true, 
that ye also may believe,” xx. 31 (The evangelist) “These [things] 
are written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son 
of God.” 

[2527] From a comparison of these passages it appears that on 
the first occasion when our Lord uses the phrase, the present (vi. 29) 
is employed ; it is “the work of God that ye believe on him whom 
he hath sent.” But the multitude, in their reply, speak of an inferior 
kind of belief, “ delieving” not “ believing on,” and in the aorist (vi. 30), 
“that we may see and believe thee.” Again Jesus, when speaking 
of what takes place for the sake of the disciples or for the sake of 
the multitude that their faith may be strengthened (xi. 15, 42, xiv. 29) 
uses the aorist, but when He speaks similarly to His discipies with 
the addition of the words “that I AM” (xiii. 19), apparently 
indicating a higher faith, He uses the present, which is also used in 
the only instance (xvii. 21) where the phrase occurs in Christ’s Last 
Prayer. Moreover the evangelist himself, though he uses the aorist 
in mentioning belief as the object of the labours of John the Baptist, 
resorts to the present when he attests (xix. 35) the mysterious blood 
and water from Christ’s side, and when he closes what appears to 
have been the first draught of his Gospel (2431—2) with the declara- 
tion that it is written “that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ 
the Son of God.” 

[2528] The conclusion is that the author prefers the present 
subjunctive of wucrevw to denote a continuous faith—that kind of faith 
for which the Son of God prays and His evangelists labour. The 
aorist may of course represent a genuine belief, but it is belief in its 
entrance or first formation, as when the man born blind says, “ And 
who is he, Lord, that J may [at once| believe on him?” This con- 
clusion may throw light on the disputed reading in the Epistle, 
“And this is his commandment ¢hat we should believe (iva mustevowpev) 
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the name of his Son Jesus Christ and love (dyamdmev) one another!.” 
If the aorist is genuine, as it probably is, it seems intended to denote 
initial faith, the faith that is connected with baptism and with 
entrance into the Church’, and the meaning is, “ that we should [first ] 
believe the name®...and [then habitually] love one another.” 

[2529] The meaning attached by John to the present subjunctive 
(not only of morevw but of other verbs such as “know,” “love,” 
“remember”) and the emphasis that he lays on this grammatical 
distinction, are illustrated by the fact that it occurs (in connexion 
with iva) in the Discourse and Prayer on the night before the Passion 
more often than in all the words of Christ up to that time. That is 
because the Saviour is represented as so frequently expressing His 
care for the permanent future of the Church—that they “may be doing” 
as He has done, that they “may be remembering,” “may be growing 
in knowledge,” ‘may be beholding” the glory of the Son with the 
Father, and, above all, “may be loving one another*.” 





1 [2528 a] 1 Jniii. 23. Here NAC read miucrevwuev. But the authority of B 
is deservedly great on the use of this particular word. Moreover the naturalness 
of a tendency to conform the mood of micrevw to that of the following dyamrGpev 
lessens the weight of the evidence of NAC. 

? [25284] Similarly, in the Epistle, the aorist subjunctive is connected with 
purification, taking away sins, and being called the children of God (r Jn i. 9, 
iii. 1, 5), but the present with the duty of loving, keeping commandments and 
walking therein (1 Jn iii. rr, iv. 21, v. 3, also 2 Jn 5 and 6 (d7s)). Inr Jn ii. 28 
iva édy pavepwOy cxGuev mappyolay x. un aloxyOGpme adm’ abrod év TH mapovola 
avrod, there is reference to a definite moment and to a definite action—‘‘ coming 
forward boldly” as distinct from ‘‘shrinking back ashamed”: 1 Jn iv. 17 wa 
mappnotav éxwpev ev ry Nuépa THs Kploews implies a state of mind (not a definite 
action) ‘‘ that we may be found possessing boldness.” 

3 [25282] As miorevw Twi is weaker (1480 foll.) than 7. els ruvd, so ‘believe the 
name” would seem to be intended to denote something more rudimentary than 
‘believe o7 the name.” 

4 [2529] It may be urged that in xv. 12, 17, the words ‘‘that ye may be 
loving one another” occur as a precept, not as a prayer. But they recur, in 
effect, as a prayer in xvii. 26 va 4 dydarn Hv aydarnods pe év ad’rols 7 Kayw év 
avrois. The greater part of the requests of Jesus for the disciples are expressed 
with the phrase va wow which occurs in xvii. 11, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, seven 
times, perhaps meaning that the Church, becoming one with the I AM, may BE, 
z.e. may be essentially and eternally existent. Other requests, for them or for the 
world, are expressed by xvii. 3 ywwoxwot, 13 éXwouw, 21 TioTEe’y, 23 ywdokn, 
24 Oewp&ow. On the other hand the action requested from the Father is expressed 
by iva with the aorist subjunct. xvii. 15 typyops. 
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[2530] TENSE 





(7) “Ina MH ATIOONHCKH (vi. 50, in Codex B) 

[2530] In vi. 50 (W.H. txt) “This is the bread that is coming 
down from heaven that a man may eat thereof and not die (uy 
droGavy),” W.H. marg. has aro6vyoxyn. Codex B is the only ms. that 
has this reading. But aoGavy is suspiciously easy, aroOvyoxy labours 
under no such suspicion. There is nothing on the surface of the 
context, and nothing in Greek usage generally, that would cause 
a scribe to correct the aorist to the present. Moreover, B is almost 
the sole authority for some of the present subjunctives that are 
undoubtedly a genuine characteristic of John. If B is right, the 
meaning is “may eat thereof and may wot be [any longer] under 
sentence of death.” ater on, Christ quotes a Psalm that contains 
a similar expression, “I said, Ye are gods and all sons of the Highest: 
but ye are under sentence of death as |mortal| men (vpeis d¢ 8) ws 
avOpwrot arobvycKere)” ”—where the meaning might be “ destined to 
death,” but the notion of a “sentence” is favoured by Deuteronomy 
xvil. 6 “ He that ts under sentence of death (6 aro6vycKwv) shall be 
put to death (aofavetrar) on the evidence of two or three witnesses.” 
A “sentence” seems also implied by Ben Sira, “ From a woman is 
the beginning of sin, and on account of her we are all under sentence 
of death (arobvycKopev)” and perhaps by St Paul, “ As in Adam a// 
are under sentence of death (arobvjoxover) so in Christ shall all be 
made alive*.” These facts indicate that W.H. were justified in giving 
to amobvycxy a place (at least) in their margin: and but little more 
evidence would be needed to entitle it to a place in the text*, 








1 [2530 a] Great importance must be attached to this fact, and to the untrust- 
worthiness of D, for example, which regularly (2524) corrects the pres. subjunct. 
of mucrevw with tva, in Jn, to the aorist. 

2 Comp. x. 34 éyw ela Geol éore quoting Ps. lxxxii. 7. 

3 [2530 4] Sir. xxv. 24, 1 Cor. xv. 22. ’Amo@vijoxw, in Gk, would often mean, not 
what we should express in English by ‘‘I am on the point of dying,” but ‘“‘I am 
on the point of dezwg put to death” or ‘‘on the point of being executed,” as in 
1 S. xx. 32 “‘wherefore should he be put to death (iva rh amoOvioxer)?” and 
Susann. (Theod.) 43 drodvjckw ph mojoaca pndévy av odo. érovnpetcarto Kar’ 
eo. 

* [2530c¢] It is true that B cannot always be trusted as regards aorist and 
present subjunctives where the c of the aorist comes next to ¢ or €, but this is not 
the case here, and the difference between -@vyoxy and -@dv7 could not be the result 
of scribal error. 

[2530] In accordance with the use of dmroOvioxer above-mentioned, ‘‘he zs 
under sentence of death,” the phrase might be applied to an apostle on the point 
of martyrdom (comp. 2 Cor. i. 9 ‘‘we have had the answer (marg. sentence) 
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AORIST AND PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE [2531 ] 








(@) With Stan 


[2531] It is somewhat misleading to say that in N.T. gray with 
present subjunctive—which is very rare as compared with the aorist 
—“ usually indicates an action of frequent recurrence not limited to 
any particular time’.” No doubt, this construction is used sometimes 
with actions of frequent recurrence, such as “eating,” “praying” ete. : 
but dray with the present does not lay stress on, or imply, frequency. 
It refers to coincidence of time (“during the time when this or that is 
going on,” or “at the moment when this is beginning”). This is seen 
clearly in cases where the action is not of frequent recurrence, as in 
Rev. xvii. 9, “they shall weep and mourn...when they are watching 
(orav Bdérwow) the smoke of her burning, standing afar off,” 
1 Thess. v. 2—3 “The day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night. For [2 the moment] when they are saying (Stav déywow) 
“Peace and safety,’ then sudden destruction cometh upon them,” 
t Cor. xv. 24 “Then [cometh] the end [the hour of consummation] 
when he |Christ] is delivering up (6rav rapadidé) the kingdom?.” 
This applies to one of the three* Johannine instances of érav with 
present subjunctive, vii. 27 (lit.) “The Christ—when he ts in the act 
of coming (otav épxnrar)—no one is [to be found, in that crisis] 
understanding (otd«is ywwoxer) whence he is coming*.” 





(dméxpiya) of death in ourselves,’’ and 1 Cor. iv. g ‘‘the apostles last, as men 
appointed to death”). On the other hand ov« dro@yjoxer might be said of a 
martyr ‘‘zo0¢ appointed to death,” or of one whose sentence was remitted. Thus the 
saying about the beloved disciple of whom it was reported among the brethren 
(Jn xxi. 23) ‘‘he zs not to die (ovx dmobvjoxe)” (in apparent antithesis to Peter, 
who was to be crucified) might be connected in some way with various traditions 
relating how the disciple was actually subjected to punishment that would have 
been naturglly fatal, and how he was miraculously delivered from it. 

1 [2531] Winer, p. 387. He adds ‘‘or else represents something which in 
itself is future simply as an event (1 C. xv. 24 where it stands by the side of the 
aorist conjunctive).” See next note. om 

2 [25314] 1 Cor. xv. 24 érav mapadid@...drav karapynon ‘when he is delivering 
up...when he has brought to naught.’ “Orav pédXy is connected with the Day of 
Consummation in Mk xiii. 4, Lk. xxi. 7, and with the sounding of the seventh 
trumpet in Rev. x. 7; but not much stress can be laid on these instances of the 
pres. subjunct. as the aorist éuéA\qoa is not used in N.T. 4 : 

3 [2531 c] ‘‘ Three,” excluding ix. 5 dray év Tw Kbouy a, because ® may be 
regarded as either pres. or aorist subjunctive. In any case the meaning there is 
not ‘‘ Whenever I am in the world,” but ‘‘during the time when.” 

4 [2531d@] The four instances above quoted all refer to what will take place in 
a future day of retribution. The last three refer to what is commonly called the 
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[2532] TENSE 





[2532] “Orav dywow tpas moapadiddvres in Mk xiii. 11 is paraliel 
to Srav 88 ciohgpwow das in Lk. xii. 11 (where the parallel Mt. x. 19 
wapadéow has the aorist) and is better interpreted “/x the hour of 
trial when men are leading you,” than “whenever, as may often 
happen.” Elsewhere érav, in connexion with other verbs, may 
mean “in the moment when” ye are beginning to “pray,” “fast : 
etc., and so in Mt. xv. 2 “They do not wash their hands jus¢ when 
they are beginning to eat (6tav aptov éoOiwow)?.” 
Me oes oy ee See ee eee ee eee 


Day of the Lord, as to which the prophetic present indicative might naturally be 
used in the principal verb, and this would favour the sympathetic use of the 
present subjunctive in subordinate verbs. 

1 [2532.a] See Lk. xiv. 12, 13 ‘‘ Ad the time when you are making (bray Togs) 
a dinner or feast” etc., comp. Mt. vi. 2, 5, 6, 16. This is perh. the meaning of 
Mk xi. 25 (pres. indic.) érav oryjxere mporevxduevor “‘at the moment when ye stand 
up in the act of prayer,” and of Lk. xi. 2 6rav mpocetxnobe ‘at the moment when 
ye are praying, say as follows.” This runs into the meaning of ‘‘whenever ye 
pray”: but ‘‘at the moment when” is better in some respects, because it suggests 
a precept to remember to do this or that az the moment when one is beginning to 
do something else. In Mt. x. 23 érav dé dubskwow, better sense is made by “‘as 
soon as they begin to persecute” than ‘‘as often as they persecute,” or “‘zwhenever 
they persecute””—though the latter is of course a possible rendering. 

[2532 6] In Mk xiv. 25 (Mt. xxvi. 29) ‘until that day when Lam drinking (6rov 
mivw) it new with you,” D reads lw in Mt. but not in Mk. It seems to be of the 
nature of a prophetic present after érav, used in connexion with the Day of the 
Lord, as in 1 Cor. xv. 24 quoted above. The only possible instance of érav with 
indicative in Lk. is Lk. xiii. 28 marg. érav dWeoGe, in connexion with the Day of 
Judgment. 

[2532 c] Lk. xi. 36 ef of” 7d cGud cov brov Pwrwdv, wy Exov "uépos Te" oKxoTwor, 
Zorae pwrwvov 6dov ws brav 6 NUxvos (marg. +€v) TH dorpary Pwrify ce is so difficult 
that (Burk. vol. ii. p. 295) ‘‘the best western Mss. (D a e #77) simply substitute 
Mt. vi. 23 for Lk. xi. 35—6,” and SS has ‘‘ Thy body also, therefore, what time 
there is in it no lamp that shineth, becometh darkened ; so what time thy lamp 
becometh bright, it shineth for thee.” The difficulty may be removed by 
recognising (1) that gw7ifw almost always means ‘‘degin to light up,” “‘bring to 
light,” ‘‘dawn on” (not ‘‘shine on” or ‘‘steadily enlighten”) and that it is 
especially applied to the light that dawned on Christians in baptism. The present 
passage warns those who have been (Heb. vi. 4) “‘once zduminated (pwriobévras)” 
against quenching their light. (2) “Acrpam does zo¢ mean “‘the steady light of 
a lamp” in any alleged Gk passage, and certainly not in Aesch. fragm. 372 
aumpatow dorpamaio. Napmwddwy oOéver where it is applied to the blazing or 
flashing torches in the Eleusinian mysteries. In Lk. it is applied to a lamp newly 
brought into a dark room. (3) In Lk. the context speaks of ‘*kindling (dwas),” 
in Mk of a lamp ‘‘ coming (€pxerat)” into a room; and dorpam7 refers to the first 
“flash” of the light on those who are in the dark room, (4) “Oray with pres. 
subjunct. may mean ‘‘zst at the moment when.” ‘Then the sense will be that, if 
the believer, after receiving the light, keeps it unquenched, he will be ‘‘ entirely 
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AORIST AND PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE [2534] 





[2583] “Oray OéAnre in Mk xiv. 7 may mean “ zwhenever ye will” 
z.é. as often as you like. But it would also make good sense to 
understand the passage as meaning, in effect, “The poor ye have 
always with you and ye need not wait long to do them kindnesses, 
ye are able to do them good 7x the very moment in which ye form the 
wish to do it: but me ye have not always.” In Lk. xi. 21 éray... 
guvddoon, the meaning is not, “Whenever the strong man guards,” 
but “During the time when the Strong man is guarding his court his 
possessions are in peace,” and this is contrasted with the aorist (“but 
when (érav dé) the stronger man comes and conquers (vj) him f) 
which describes a single act} 

[2534] In the Pauline Epistles, it makes very good sense to 
suppose that the Apostle meant to say to the Corinthians “ [Zn the 
very hour| when I am weak (drav yap aoGevd) then am I strong,” and 
“we rejoice [im the very hour] when we are weak?” So, too, 
1 Cor. ill. 4 drav yap éyn tus does not mean “As often as a man 
says,” but “Zn the very moment of saying,” and the meaning is that 
aman stamps himself as “carnal” zz the very moment when he says 
“T am of Paul” or “I am of Apollos®*.” In Rom. ii. 14, the 








light, even as at the moment when the lamp enlightens him with the flash [of its 
first coming].” W.H. marg. év, the reading of B, is probably correct, being a_ 
literal rendering of the Semitic original, as in Job xxxiii. 30 ‘to be enlightened 
with the light of the living,” A and Theod. rod gwrica atte &v dwrl gdbvrev 
(LXX diff. but év dwrt). 

[253227] Comp. Epict. iii. 17. 1 drav re rp Ipovola éyxadys, émiorpdgndr..., 
z.é., not, ‘‘ Whenever you accuse,” but ‘‘ When, at any moment, you are in the act 
of accusing Providence, turn and reflect and you will recognise that things have 
happened according to Reason.” 

* [2533 a] In Dan. ili. 5 ‘‘at what time,” LXX has érav where Theod. has 
av w&pa, but dkovonre follows, because the meaning is, ‘‘A¢ the instant when ye 
have heard the trumpet you must obediently pay worship.” 

[2533 J] In Ex. xxi. 7, Lev. v. 15, where the Heb, has ‘‘when,” LXX has édy 
(with aorist subjunct.), but Aq. éravy. There is sometimes little difference, in a 
legal enactment, between (lit.) ‘‘When a soul shall have sinned” and “‘if a soul 
shall have sinned.” 

* [2534 a] 2 Cor. xii. 10, xiii. 9. It is the simultaneousness, not the frequency, 
that is insisted on—the perfection of ‘‘strength,” or the “rejoicing,” along with 
weakness (2 Cor. xii. 9 ‘‘ made perfect 2 weakness,” 7.2. in the midst of physical 
weakness, not by driving it away). 

% [25344] Comp. 1 Thess. v. 3 drav Aéywou quoted above (2531). So r Cor. 
xiv. 26 “‘[ Just] when ye are assembling [for sacred worship] (8rav ov épxno 0e)— 
and ought to be thinking of Christ and of Christ’s Body, the congregation—each 
one is perhaps thinking of himself ‘I have a Psalm,’ ‘I have a Doctrine,’ ‘I have 
a Revelation.’ [Have done with this!] Let all be done to edification.” This 
appears to be the meaning of the passage. 
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[2535] TENSE 





meaning is “Az the moment when (drav) Gentiles...are doing (rowow) 
by force of nature the works of the Law, these though nominally 
without Law are really Law to themselves.” The foregoing remarks 
include all the non-Johannine instances of drav with present sub- 
junctive in N.T.; and they indicate that (having quite a different 
meaning from écd«s édév, “as often as,” or “whenever*”) it em- 
phasizes, not frequency, but szmultaneousness. 

[2535] Of the Johannine instances, vii. 27 0 d€ xpurrds oray 
%pyntac has been explained above (2531) as meaning “[z” the Day 
of Deliverance] when the Christ ts in the act of coming.” In xvi. 21 
1) yuvn Grav rikry...dtav 8& yevvyoy, the contrast between the two 
tenses indicates that the meaning is “[in the critical hour] when 
she is giving birth to a child she hath sorrow—but when she hath 
given birth to the child she remembereth no more the sorrow.” The 
only other instance in the Fourth Gospel is viii. 44 drav Aady 76 
Weddos ex tév idiwy adc. This is exactly parallel to the Pauline 
warning to the Corinthians quoted above (2534) “‘/ the very act of 
saying so and so, do ye not prove yourselves to be carnal?” So 
here, the meaning is “zz the very act of speaking that which is false 
he speaketh out of his own (2728),” proving himself a liar. There is 
one instance in the Epistle, 1 Jn v. 2 “ Herein do we understand 
- that we are loving the children of God—|/ mean, in the moment] 
when (orav) we are loving God and [when we] are doing his com- 
mandments,” where the writer is insisting on the necessary 
simultaneousness of the fulfilment of the First Commandment and 
of the Second’. a 





1 [2534] ‘Oodxs édy occurs in 1 Cor. xi. 25, 26, Rev. xi. 6. "Edy with pres. _ 
subjunct. might almost be translated ‘‘ whenever” in Mk ix. 45—7 ‘“‘whenever thy 
foot causes thee to stumble...whemever thine eye causes thee to stumble...,”’ 
Mt. v. 23 ‘‘whenever thou art offering thy gift,” Mt. xv. 14 ‘‘ wherever the blind 
lead the blind” etc. But in éray time is expressly included, and the emphasis on 
time differentiates 6rav from éav where both are used with the present. 

2 [2535 a] Bruder gives 17 as the total number of instances of orav in Jn. Of 
these, 13 are followed by the aorist subjunctive, 3 (as above) by the present. One 
is (ix. 5) ray év r@ Kboum G. There is only one in the Epistle (as above). The 
suggestion of a Day of Judgment or hour of crisis, apparently conveyed by é7av 
with pres. subjunct., accords with the similar association of the pres. subjunct., with 
éay ju (2521—3). In Philo i. 96 Avo cal “Aapwy érav redeura (Tovrécrw bray 
TenewwOn) els "Qp, 6 éore Pods, avépxerat, if the bracketed words are not a gloss, 
the meaning may be ‘“‘ when he is iz the act of attaining the end through death 
(that is, has been perfected).” 
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VOICE 
(i) Middle 

(a) AitoYmai 

[2536] Airodua in N.T. generally means “ask for myself,” “ask 
a favour,” and can almost always be thus rendered in the Synoptists}. 
In LXX, the usage varies in different books*, and also in different 
Mss.* On the whole, the active is used colloquially and for ordinary 
asking of “food,” “money” etc.4, but the middle in petitions for 
blessings from God, or for favours from a king, or in elevated style®. 
Variations can generally be explained as in Isaiah, when the prophet 
says “Ask as a favour for thyself (airnoo. ceavtd) a sign,” and Ahaz 
replies “I will surely not ask (od pn airyow).” The prophet em- 
phasizes “as a favour for thyself,” the king emphasizes the negative, 
“J will zo¢ ask,” ze. not ask in any way®. From meaning “ask 
a favour,” the middle came to mean “ask specially,” “ask earnestly,” 
as in Ps. xxvii. 4 “One thing have I earnestly asked (nrnoapuny) from 
the Lord,” and Prov. xxx. 7 “Two things do I earnestly ask (airotpar) 
from thee.” The Epistle of St James implies that Christians 


725862 (Mike vie 24, 25, 2-1 398, XV- 8,943, Nit. Ivey, XVIUL. TO, xxe 225 
XXvil. 20, 58, Lk. xxiii. 23, 25, 52. In Mk xi. 24 mpocevyecbe kal aireiobe, the 
parall. Mt. xxi. 22 (which somewhat differs) has alrjanre &v Ty rpocevyyn. Alroduac 
in Acts is often in a bad sense “‘ asking a favour” that ought not to be granted as 
also in Mk vi. 25 (the asking for the head of John the Baptist). Alroduac does not 
occur in the Pauline Epistles, exc. Eph. iii. 13, 20, Col. i. g (and airéw only in 
I Cor. i. 22). 

2 [25364] Comp. 1 K. iii. 11 yrjow.,.ovK yrijow (3 times)...a\N yryow with the 
parall. 2 Chr. i. 11 ov qrjow (twice)...cal yryoas ceauTy. 

3 [2536 c] In Judg. viii. 26, LX X has active, but A middle. In Dan. (Theod.) 
vi. 7, 12,#13, txt. has active, but A middle. 

4 [2536 d] Ex. ili. 22, xi. 2, xii. 35, xxil. 14, Judg. i. 14 dypév (but contrast 
Josh. xv. 18), v. 25 Udwp, viii. 26 évdria, 2 K. iv. 3 oxedn etc. So Ps. Ixxviii. 18, 
cy. 40 of asking food, 2 S. xii. 20, Lam. iv. 4 dprov (but, in the elevated style, 
Wisd. xix. 11 Arjoavto édéopara Tpupjs). 

5 [2536 ¢] Alrodua (not airéw) is always used ini K. e.g. 1 K. ii. 15, 20 (d25), 
22 (d2s), iii. 5, 10, 11 (freq.) etc. and always (4 times) in Joshua. 

6 [25367] Is. vil. 11—12. In Mk vi. 22—4, dramatically, Herod Antipas does 
not dwell upon the fact that he is giving Herodias a gift for herself, but simply 
says—with royal munificence—alryodv we 6 éav Oédys and dru dv we airjoys. But 
Herodias, with her mind full of the favour she may ask for, says to her mother 
“‘ What favour am I to ask (rb airjowuat)?” Mt. xiv. 7 dodvar 8 éay alrjonras 
expresses it historically, ‘‘to give her whatever favour she might ask (8 édv 


alrhonra.).” 
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fulfilled formally the Lord’s command “ Ask (airetve) and ye shall 
receive,” but that they did not obtain because they did not “ask 
earnestly” (odx éxere Sia 7d pun) aireioOou vpas) or rather they “asked 
earnestly but wickedly” (xaxdés airetoOe)’. It was natural that 
distinctions between the middle and the active should be made 
by Christians in the first century. For, whereas Mark and Matthew 
contain a precept about “asking earnestly,” airotpa, the result being 
conditional on “believing?,” Luke omits this precept altogether and 
merely agrees with Matthew in the unconditional precept “Ask 
(airetre), and it shall be given to you’®.” : 

[2536 (i)] In the Last Discourse and in the Epistle, John, as will 
appear below‘, adheres (thrice) to Matthew’s and Luke’s active, 





1 [2536 ¢] Jas iv. 2—3 ‘‘Ye have not because ye ask not earnestly (514 To ph 
aireioOar buds): ye ask (airetre) and ye receive not, because ye ask earnestly in an 
evil spirit (didTe Kaxds airetoGe) that ye may spend [money] on your pleasures.” 
See Mayor ad Joc. and his collection of passages from Justin and Hermas 
containing airéw and airofua in juxtaposition, e.g. Herm. Vis. 111. x. 7—8 rl ov... 
aires dmoxanvers,..; BAéwe wy wore moda alrovmevos... KUpte, Todro povov alroduat. 
Herm, A/and. ix. 1—8 insists on the need of ‘‘ praying earnestly without dis- 
traction” (alrod...dducrdxrws) and uses the middle about nine times, only twice 
falling into the active. Mayor suggests airjon in ix. 4 édy ddirdxrws alrioys. 
But if that is to be altered, must not we also alter ix. 7 ra airtuward cov & airets 
Ann? Is it not natural that in a string of exhortations using the middle airodua, 
““ask earnestly,” the active, alréw—simply ‘‘ask”—should be sometimes used 
in clauses describing the spirit in which one is to ‘‘ask,” or promising a reward 
to petitions ‘‘ asked” in that spirit ? 

? [2536 4] Mk xi. 24 mdvra doa mpocevxeobe Kai aireiobe, musrevere STL éAd Bere, 
kal éorae tuiv, Mt. xxi. 22 mdvra doa dy airhonre ev rq mpocevxy mioTevovTes 
AjpecGe, after the withering of the fig-tree. Lk. omits both the miracle and this 
comment. 

® Mt. vii. 7 (in the Sermon on the Mount), Lk. xi. Q airetre Kal SoOjorerar bpiv. 

4 [2536 (i) 2] Apart from xi. 22 60a dy airhon Tov Oedv addressed by Martha to 
Jesus, and from the Samaritan dialogue (iv. g—10 map’ éuod metv airets...0d dv 
nTnoas avdrév) the two voices occur as follows in Jn and r Jn: 


Active Middle 


xiv. 12—I4 6 MioTEevwr...ToLoel... 
k. Ort dv airhonre (marg. air#re) év 7 


évéuart mov Tobro Towjow iva dotacby Xv. 7 ay pelynre év éuol K. Ta phuard 
Omarip év TH vig. édv Tt airhonré [ue] Mou év tulv pelvy, 5 éav Ayre alrhoacbe 
év 7@ dvduart pov “rodro' (marg. ey) kK. yernoerar buiv, 

TOUT. 


xv. 16 kK. @Onka buds Wva...K. 6 Kapmros 
tudy pévy, va dri dv airhonre (marg. 
airjre) Tov matépa ev Tw dvduari pov 
5@ duty. 
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“ask,” when he connects “asking” with “receiving” or with 
“having.” But whenever (five times) Christ is represented as 
using the active, “zz my name” is added in the context, thus 
excluding selfish or arbitrary asking. When John for the first 
time uses the middle, he seems, for the moment, to countenance 
the most reckless asking of favours—“ ask for yourselves whatsoever 
ye will (8 év bédnte aityoacbe)”: but this is preceded by “if ye abide 
in me and my words abide in you.” And how can the words of the 
disciples ask recklessly or selfishly “if” Christ’s own “ words” abide 
in their hearts and on their lips? This is John’s way of saying “ If 
ye steadfastly believe.” Only it is not subjective (“believe”) but 
objective: “If ye stand fast in me and I stand fast in you.” As 
regards this “asking of favours” or “asking what ye will,” he does 
not say “ye shall receive,” but “tt shall be done for you,” resembling 
Mark’s tradition (2536 /) as distinct from Matthew’s. In the Epistle, 
this ‘asking of favours” is to be “according to the will of God,” 
and the result is, not, “ 2¢ shall be done,” but “ He heareth us.” 


(8) *AtoKpinacdat 


[2537] *Azoxpivoua: is twice used by John in the first aorist 
middle (instead of the much more frequent aorist passive) in the 
passage that describes the first attempt of the Jews to “persecute” 








Xvi. 23—4 dy TL alrnonre TOY TaTépa 
Oboe tuty év TH dvowatl wou: Ews pre 
ovK WThoaTe ovdey ev TH dvduarl mou" 
alreire kal AjuWerbe. 

[2536 (i) 4] 1 Jn ili, 21—22 da 7 
Kapola ui KaTaywwoKy mappnolay Exomev 
mpos Tov Oedv, Kk. 6 av airGwev KauBavo- 


xvi. 26 év éxelvy TH huépa ev TO 
évouatt mov alrncecbe, Kal ob Néyw 
tiv OTe éym épwrncw tov mwarépa epi 
budv* abros yap 6 rarnp pire? budis Ore... 

1 Jn v. 14 Kk. atrn éorly 4 rappyola 
qv Exouev mpods abrov, ore édv TLairdueOa 
Kara TO Oé\npua atrod axover Nua. 


bev an’ avrod. 
I Jn v: 15 (4) [after ofdapev bre] Exouev 
Ta alrhuara & yThKapev am’ avroo. 


r Jn v. 15 (a) x. édv oldapmev drt 
dxove. nuay 6 édy alrwmeba, oldamer 
OTL... 

1 Jn v. 16 édy ms U6y...airhjoet, K. 
ducer avT@ fw. 

[2536 (i)c] In xi. 22 dca dy alrion tov Bedv Swoe cor 6 Geds, Martha is 
probably described as applying to Christ, from her own point of view, a word 
never applied to Him by the evangelist; and the middle ‘“‘ast for thyself,” or ‘Sask 
earnestly,” or “ask as a favour,” emphasizes her error. Similarly (1728 P) she uses 
the word ¢iAéw to describe Christ’s love of Lazarus, whereas John uses dyamdw. 
Whenever Jn connects “ask” and ‘‘ give” elsewhere in his own language or in 
that of Christ, he uses the active, iv. ro, xv. 16, xvi. 23, 1 Jn v. 16, and this 
accords with the Matthew-Luke Tradition (Mt. vii. 7, Lk. xi. 9). 
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(v. 16 8a rodro édiwxov) Jesus. It was for an act of healing on the 
Sabbath. Jesus (v. 17) “made answer (amexpivaro) to them....” It 
is then said, ‘On this account therefore did the Jews seek rather 
to kill him,” and again (v. 19) “Jesus therefore made answer (are- 
kpivato).” °Azexpt6y occurs in John more than 50 times, but azexpivaro 
only here. It must be rendered according to its frequent use in 
Greek, “made answer to the charge,” “made his defence.” ‘O dwWxKowv, 
as a legal term, regularly means “the pursuer,” in the Scotch sense, 
z.¢. the prosecutor; and the verb often means “prosecute.” No 
doubt; John means “persecute” here; yet he means persecuting 
with charges of blasphemy implying threats of “ prosecution,” so that’ 
“made his defence ” is particularly appropriate to the context, where 
a charge is being brought against Jesus for the first time in this 
Gospel. “Azexpivaro is used only once in the Acts (iii, 12), and 
there it introduces a speech of Peter “ to all the people,” not directly 
of the nature of a defence, but rather an attack upon the Jews for 
killing Christ. Yet indirectly it is of the nature of a defence or 
apologia. In Mark and Matthew it is used only negatively, describing 
the refusal of Christ to “make a formal defence” on the day of His 
trial. Luke has a parallel use of it in somewhat similar circum- 
stances’, But Luke also uses the aorist middle once more con- 
cerning the public answer given by John the Baptist “to all [men ]®.” 


” 





* [2537 a] Mk xiv. 61 ovK daexpivaro obdév (of the silence before the Sanhe- 
drin) (Mt.-Lk. diff.) ; Mt. xxvii. 12 ovd€y daexplvaro (of the silence before Pilate) 
(Mk-Lk. different); Lk. xxiii. 9 (of the silence before Herod). These facts 
must be contrasted with the frequency of the aorist passive form dzoxpiOels in all 
the Synoptists. 

[2537 4] In LXX, dmoxplvaca is extremely rare. It occurs in Ex. xix. 19 
‘* Moses spake and God answered him by a voice,” 1 K. ii. r ‘* He [David] charged 
Solomon his son,” dexplvaro, Aq. etc. éverelkaro, r Chr. x. 13 &. amexpivaro 
avr@ Z. 6 rpopyrns (not in Heb., ‘Samuel made answer to Saul” when the latter 
inquired of a soothsayer), Ezek. ix. 11 “‘ reported the matter’? In Judg. v. 29, of 
Sisera’s mother “ making answer” to her own question, LXX has améorpewev 
Noyous, but A arexplvaro év phuacw. Mic. iii. rr ‘‘the priests Zeach for hire,” has 
the imperf. middle dmrexpivovro, Aq. Theod. épwrifov, where LXX perh. took it 
(as in t Chr. x. 13) to mean oracular response. In none of these instances does 
the middle mean ‘‘ make answer to a charge”; but in each of them there is some 
notion of publicity, or oracular response, or solemnity, so that the meaning is 
different from that of dmoxpiORva. 

? [2537 c] Lk. iii. 10 dwexplvaro Aéywv waow. In the account of the trial, Jn 
does not use drexplyaro. But he represents Jesus as freely conversing (dmrexpidn etc.) 
with Pilate up to the moment when Pilate asked Him ‘‘ Whence art thou?” Then 
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[2537 (i)] Under this head it is convenient to consider the middle 
or intransitive sense of the active form xaOééw in xix. 1 3.0 ovv 
TeAaros...nyayev ew tov Inooty, kai éxdOurev él Braros, concerning 
which it has been suggested in modern times that the verb may be 
transitive, as in 1 Cor. vi. 4 tovrovs kaGifere, Eph. i. 20 (W.H.) 
€yeipas adrov ex vexpdv kal kabioas év deéG avtod. Add Hermas Vis. 
ll. 2. 4 éyetper we Kal xabiLer, “makes me sit on the bench to the left,” 
followed by “and she herself, too, sat (éka6éero) on the right.” But 
in all these the transitive meaning of the verb is made clear by the 
context (although in Eph. i. 20 some scribes make it clearer by 
adding avrév), In xix. 13, avrév might certainly be supplied after 
éxdicev’ if the sense demanded it; but the transitive use of xa6ilw 
would be unique in John’; and the phrase xaOicas éri rod Byyaros, 
which occurs thrice in the Acts about a judge “ aking his seat on the 
tribunal*,” would here be employed to describe the judge as causing 
the accused to sit on the tribunal! It is needless to dwell on the 
antecedent improbability that a Roman Governor—even such a one 
as Pilate—would place an alleged criminal upon the Governor’s own 
seat. No ancient authority is alleged for the interpretation “ caused 
to sit.” The Acta Pilati (A and B) takes the word intransitively ; 
so do the Latin translators, the Syriac, and Nonnus; and Chry- 





it is said (xix. 9) ‘Jesus gave him no axswer (dméxpiow)”—a word meaning 
an answer to a definite question or questions (as in i. 22). It is clear that there 
were different traditions about Christ’s ‘‘not making answer” at the trial. By 
avoiding the traditional phrase ov« amexplvaro, Jn avoids committing himself to, or 
against, any one of the three Synoptic accounts. 

[2537 7] Some mss. and versions read dmexpivaro in xii. 23 (W.H.) 6 d€’Inaois 
dmoxplverar abrois \éywv, preceding the solemn words, ‘‘ The hour hath come that 
the Son of man should be glorified.” It is the occasion of the arrival of the 
Greeks and an oracular solemnity is appropriate to the verb of speech. ‘This 
might be suggested by the unusual present middle, though not so clearly as by the~ 
aorist middle. The present is probably the correct reading. ’Azoxplveras (pres.) is 
also used to introduce Christ’s indication (xiii. 26) of Judas Iscariot as the traitor, 
and (xiii. 38) His prediction of Peter’s denial. 

1 [2537 (i)@] Comp. iv. 47 dwf\ev mpos adrov Kal jpwra [v.r.+adror]..., 
vi. 15 aprdfew avrov iva mojowow [v.r. +avrdv] Baowéa, xvill. 12—13 ovvédAaBoy 
tov “Inooiv cal é6noav airov Kal nyayov [v.r. dmyyayov avrév].... Conversely 
in xi. 44 \Woare adrov x. dere adrov bmdyew, some auth. om. 2nd. avrdpr. 

2 [2537 (i) 2] Apart from the spurious viii. 2 ka@loas, Jn has xii. 14 exd@urev, on 
which see 2537 (ii). He also has (4) xa0Ac0ae and (3) xadéferOar. 

3 Acts xii. 21, xxv. 6, 17. Comp. Epict. iv. ro. 21 ‘‘ And what is the net 
result [of being a consul]? Twelve bundles of rods, and three or four times sz¢ting 
on a bema (éml Bia xabioa)! 
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sostom expressly says that “xaOioar makes tt clear” that Pilate pro- 
fessed an intention to “nxvestigate the matter” as a judge’. 

[2537 (ii)] The suggestion of a transitive meaning in xix. 13 would 
not have been worth discussing except for its possible bearing on Mk 
xl. 7 exaburev (D xaberler, dsedebat), Mt. xxi..7 eaexaducev (D exabnro), 
Lk. xix. 35 éreBiBacav. Here Lk. has a transitive meaning, but 
John not only supports Mt.-Mk in xii. 14 evpdy dé 6 “I. bvadpsov 
éxadicev éx’ avré, but also alters the prophecy of Zech. ix. 9 “viding 
on an ass,” LXX émiBeByxuis, to (xii. 15) “seated (kaypevos)” which 
accords more exactly with éké@oev. There was nothing arbitrary in 
John’s action, for the Hebrew word meaning “ ride” in Zechariah is 
also rendered “sit” three or four times in LXX, and indeed the 
Syriac—in which the Hebrew word exists and is used in the Syriac 
version of Mk-Mt. here—is rendered by Mr Burkitt “7ide” in Mk 
xl. 7, Mt. xxi. 7. There can be little doubt that John, in the Entry 
into Jerusalem, is writing with allusion to two traditions, possibly 
arising from variations of éka@uoav (trans.) and éxauev (intr.): and, 
while Lk. adopted the former, “ made ¢o sit,” John supported Mk and 
Mt. in adopting the latter, “sat” Perhaps some tradition followed 
by Lk. made the same mistake as the LXX made in 2 K. xi. 19 
“and he sat,” LXX kat éxd@ucav avrdv, A éxabicev, The spurious 
Gospel of Peter and Justin Martyr have wild traditions telling how 
the Jews place Christ on a tribunal or place of judgment. Perhaps 





1 [2537 (i) c] Acta P. (A) 9 rére éxéXevcev OIL. rév BAXov Edxva Oat Tod Biaros 
ov éxadéfero, (B) rére éxdOicey 6 IL. els rov Opdvoy abrod va Toon awopacw 
(Evang. Nicod. merely ‘‘tunc jussit Pilatus velum solvi”). The Lat. vss have 
“‘sedit,” SS is missing, but Walton gives all versions (including Syriac) as having 
“‘sedit” or ‘‘insedit.” Nonnus has dpriddum 5° éxdOnro \Ooorparw Tapa XHpy, 
Chrys. é&épxerar mev ws éterdfwy 7d mpayua (rd Yup KaBioat toro €d%Xov)- 
ovdeutay dé momoduevos é&éracw mapadldwow abrov voulfwr dvowmrycew adrous. 

? [2587 (ii) @] Justin Martyr, after quoting from Is. lviii. 2 (LXX) “ They ask 
me now for judgment,” adds (Afo/. 35) ‘* For indeed, as the prophet said, dragging 
Him along they made Him sit upon a seat of judgment (Scactipovres adrov éxdOicay 
éri Byuaros) and said Judge for us.” The Gospel of Peter has ($3) et 
us (?) drag (evpwmev corrected into c¥pwuev) the Son of God...and they made Him 
sit on a chair of judgment (éxd@cav adrov émt xabédpar kploews), saying Judge 
justly, O king of Israel.” 

[2537 (ii) 2] At the same time Jn may also be correcting (1745) a misunder- 
standing arising from Mt. xxvii. 19 xaOyuévov 6¢ éml Tod Byuaros. According to 
Jn, the Pijua was not ‘‘¢ke tribunal” but ‘‘@ tribunal,” set up specially in 
Gabbatha (comp. Joseph. Be//. ii. 14. 8) outside the Praetorium. If the sentence 
was to be pronounced publicly, it could not be done from “ ¢he tribunal” inside 
the Praetorium, as the Jews (xviii. 28) would not enter it. 
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some of these were already in the air at the time of the publication 
of the Fourth Gospel, and the author may have desired, while tacitly 
refuting them, to use the very phrase that originated them—thus 
destroying the error by explaining it. 


(ii) Passive 

(a) “ExpyBu 

[2538] In viii. 59 “They therefore took up stones to cast at him, 
but Jesus was hidden and went out of the temple,” xii, 36 “As ye 
have the light believe in the light that ye may become sons of light. 
These things spake Jesus and went away and was hidden from them,” 
the second aorist passive éxpvBy is twice rendered as a middle in 
R.V. txt and A.V., but as a passive in R.V. marg. In favour of 
“hid himself” may be alleged the usage of LXX. But in LXX 
éxpvBn means “hide oneself in fear,” “crouch,” “ cower,” like Adam 
and Eve in Paradise’. Such usage appears inapplicable here. 

[2539] In N.T. the 2nd aorist passive of kpvrrw is applied to 
persons in Heb. xi. 23 “Moses was hidden three months,” and to 
things in Mt. v. 14 “a city ona hill cannot de Azd (kpvByvac),” Lk. 
xix. 42 “but now ave they hid (éxpvBn) from thine eyes,” 1 Tim. v. 25 
“cannot be hid (xpvBijva).” Almost all the instances of middle 
meaning alleged by L. S. may be explained passively, or else they 
do not affect the usage of the 2nd aorist?. 

[2540] On the side of the middle interpretation, however, we 
must place Chrysostom, who, though he does not quote éxpvBy in the 
first passage, says “Then He flees back again after the manner of 








1 [2538.a] Comp. Gen. iii. 8, 10, Judg. ix. 5, 1 S. xiii. 6, xiv. 11, Job xxiv. 4, 
xxix. Setc. Aq. uses it in Gen. xxxi. 27 ‘‘ why didst thou flee secretly (expvBys Tov 
drodpava)” LXX om. When xpimrw is applied to God hiding His face, Aq. has 
xptwrw sometimes where LXX has dmoorpépw (? for seemliness) e.g. Ps. xiii. 1, 
Is. xiv. 7. In Is. lvii. 17, ‘‘ face” is omitted by Heb. but ins. by LXX améorpeva 
TO Tpdcwmdy (Lov. 

2 [2539] Kexptparar Hes. Of. 384 of stars, means “ they remain hidden,” as 
Steph. “absconditae sunt, Ionice pro Kexpuppévar elo.” Eurip. Hel. 606 odpave 
5é xpUmrerae is much more probably passive as is shewn by the context, dp0eto’ 
dpavros, obpaves dé xpirrerat “‘ lifted out of sight and hid in heaven [by the will of 
Zeus|”: Cyel. 615 kptmrera és croduay Spvds dowerov epvos, however punctuated, 
almost certainly means that the stake is ‘‘ being hidden” in the embers. The only 
remaining instance is an imperfect middle Babr. 5. 4 éxpUmTeT olkou ywwlnv, 
rendered by L.S. “van to hide himself in a corner.” 
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man and (?) hides Himself (xpvarerat)',” where the parallel “ flees” 
makes it probable that he uses xpvarera: as a middle. Theodorus 
expressly explains éxpvBy thus, “How éxpv8y? Not by coiling 
himself up in a corner of the Temple in a cupboard...nor yet by 
twisting round behind a wall or pillar, but making Himself invisible 
by divine authority (é€oveia Geixj) to those that were plotting against 
Him’.” In the second passage, Chrysostom twice quotes éxpv@y and 
twice explains it as xpvrerat. Possibly vernacular Greek usage, as 
well as that of LXX, may have caused Chrysostom to prefer a form 
less associated with “slinking away*”: but in any case both these 
interpreters take éxpvfy as middle. 

[2541] Some light may be shed on these two passages by another 
in which Jesus is described as retiring: v. 13 “For Jesus conveyed 
himself away (é&évevoev, SD évevoev), a multitude being in the 
place.” Here Chrysostom, in quoting, substitutes é&«Awev, and 
explains it as ékpupev éavtdv and avaxwpyoas. Now éxvevw is thrice 
substituted by A for LXX éxxAivw in Judges iv. 18. And (2538 a) 
the LXX has been shewn to use aroorpédw for kpvrrw concerning 
the “hiding” of God’s “face.” Thus it appears that “hiding” and 
“turning aside” are expressions that might be interchanged in this 
sense. And, practically, this passage (v. 13) describes a “hiding,” or 
“retiring,” as Chrysostom calls it. 

[2542] In viii. 59 several mss. add that Jesus “passed through 
the midst of them (deAGdv dd wéorov avrav)” and that He “passed away 
just as he was (rapyyev ovrws).” The first of these clauses is identical 
with one in Lk. iv. 30 describing Christ’s “ passing through ” the multi- 
tude of Nazareth, when they were attempting to cast Him down a 
precipice. That escape is generally regarded as miraculous, and the 
addition of such a clause in Jn viii. 59 indicates that the scribes - 





1 [2540 a] Hira devye: rédw avepwrives kat kpUrrera ixavhy SidackaNlay adrots 
mapaéuevos.... Chrys. does not quote the text with éxpvBy. Cramer prints Td dé 
““éxpvBn kal é&fOev éx Tod kepod” avOpwrivws maw moet, ikaviv dvdacKadlay 
mapabéuevos.... Nonnus has the middle twice, viii. 59 b1d mrixa KevOero vod, 
xil, 36 KevOer "louvdalwy yopdv...édoas. 

® [2540 4] Cramer ad loc. Origen (on Lk. Hom. 19, Lomm. y. 156) “‘...sed 
quomodo in Joannis evangelio scriptum est quoniam insidiabantur ei Judaei et 
elapsus est de medio eorum et non apparuit,” where the context indicates that he 
regarded the event as supernatural. 

® [2540] Phrynichus warns people against spelling xpJSerac with a B, and 
Hesychius gives xpuBduevos and tromlrrwy * cringing,” as paraphrases of rrjcowy, 
“* cowering down.’ 
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adding it regarded Christ’s escape from stoning as miraculous. If 
so, they must have taken éxpvn as “ miraculously concealed himself” 
or “was miraculously concealed.” In any case, this scribal addition 
indicates a desire to explain the meaning of éxpvBy. 

[2543] Summing up the evidence, we find the usage of LXX and 
three Greek commentators favouring the middle “zd himself,” but 
the usage of N.T. favouring the passive, “‘zwas hidden.” The latter 
ought to count for more than the former’. And the passive is also 
favoured by the context in the last of the three Johannine passages ; 
for it says that the Jews “did not believe” because God had (xii. 40) 
“blinded their eyes.” But some explanation is needed of the motives 
that induced John to use so ambiguous a phrase. We know from 
Origen’s treatise against Celsus that charges of cowardice were 
brought by unbelievers against our Lord’s character: and if some of 
these were based on variously expressed traditions that He on certain 
occasions “ hid himself,” one way of meeting these charges would be 
to report the tradition in such a way as to shew how it might be 
misunderstood. Luke had described Christ as “passing through” 

the Nazarenes, but had not explained how this was effected’. John 
“suggests that it was literal and miraculous, but also that it was typical 
of a spiritual blinding whereby Christ “was hidden” from those who 
rejected Him’. 








1 [2543 2] Of special importance is Heb. xi. 23, because that Epistle is written 
by someone familiar with Alexandrian thought, and, to that extent, similar to the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. The Greek commentators are all late. 

2 [2543 5] Cyril (Cramer, on Lk. iv. 29—30) says of the Nazarenes “Fie on 
their folly !...chey have eyes and do not see,..and then goes on to say, ‘ He passed 
through the midst of them.’” He does not state that they were literally ‘‘ blinded,” 
or that Jesus was thus miraculously ‘‘ hidden ” from the Nazarenes. : But the 
juxtaposition of the two traditions shews how the former might originate the 
latter. 

3 [2543] If Chrysostom is right in calling Christ’s ‘‘ conveying himself away” 
(from the pool of Bethzatha) an act of ‘‘hiding,” then there are three such acts in 
John, each followed by an expression of unbelief or hostility on the part of the 
Jews, or by some evangelistic statement about unbelief (1) “‘ He conveyed himself 
away,” (2) “He was hidden and went out of the Temple,” (3) ‘‘ He qwent away 
and was hidden from them.” The last seems intended as a climax, implying the 
final departure of the Light so that it was “ hidden from” the Jews. 
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ARRANGEMENT AND VARIATION 


$1. Variation in repetition or quotation 


[2544] Ithas been shewn in Johannine Vocabulary that John uses 
words with extraordinary discrimination and with subtle shades of 
meaning. The First Book of Johannine Grammar has shewn that 
the same subtle discrimination pervades his use of grammatical forms 
and constructions. We have now to consider whether the same 
characteristics may be traced in his arrangement and variation of 
words and expressions. Finally we must consider his habit of 
repetition—a subject that would find no place in a Shakespearian or 
Euripidean Grammar, but one that will claim a good deal of comment 
in the following pages. As regards arrangement, John will sometimes 
be found to combine with parallelism what is commonly called 
Chiasmus, ze. an order in which the extremes and means of a 
sentence are alike’: and this is so frequent that it will receive a 
separate section. But the first place must be given to Johannine 
variation—that is, the habit of repeating the same thing (or repre- 
_senting his various characters as repeating the same thing) in slightly 
dissimilar words and with slight dissimilarities of order. 








1 [2544a@] Z#.g. Ps. xxvii. 8 ‘Seek ye my face: thy face, Lord, will I seek,” 
Ps. cv. 15—16 ‘“‘Touch not mine anointed and my prophets harm not,” ‘* And 
he called for a famine on the land; every support of bread he brake.” In these 
three sentences, the verbs come at the extremes, and the nouns in the middle. In 
parallelism, the sequence in the first clause would be reproduced in the second, e.g. 
(Ps. cv. 29—33) “He turned their waters into blood, and slew their fish...he 
smote their vines also and their fig-trees, and brake the trees of their borders.” 
In the first of the three instances of chiasmus given above, the two means and the 
two extremes are identical (‘‘ face” “ face,” ‘* seek” ‘‘seek”) ; in the others, they 
differ. 
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[2545 ] ARRANGEMENT AND VARIATION 





[2545] In the list of variations given below, the reader’s particular 
attention is called to the passages, marked t, where an utterance of 
our Lord is repeated after “I said,” “He said” etc. but not with 
exact accuracy. It is impossible to believe that the evangelist 
misquoted Jesus or represented Him as misquoting Himself. Our 
conclusion must therefore be that he wished to compel his readers to 
perceive that they have not before them Christ’s exact words, and 
that they must think of their spirit rather than of the letter. On at 
least one occasion Christ is represented as appealing to words that 
had been previously uttered by Him, but have not been recorded in 
this Gospel, xi. 40 “Said I not unto thee that, if thou believedst, 
thou shouldst see the glory of God?” This cannot be identified with 
any previous utterance of Christ’s to Martha*. On other occasions (e.g. 
vi. 26—36, and 4465), the reference is doubtful. Even where Christ 
is certainly repeating His own words they are never repeated exactly 
except once (2190). In that single instance, Jesus says to His 
disciples xill. 33 ‘‘ Even as I said to the Jews, ‘ Where I go ye cannot 
come, so to you also I say it for the present.” He had uttered these 
exact words (viii. 21) to the Jews. But is it not clear that they are 
now uttered to the disciples in a meaning made widely different by 
different circumstances? Probably it is something more than a 
coincidence that this is the only saying of Jesus quoted by Jesus 
Himself (“I said”), with exact accuracy”, It seems as though the 
writer wished to bring home to us the truth of Christ’s warning, “The 
spirit it is that giveth life; the flesh profiteth nothing. The words 
that I have spoken to you are [truly] spirit and are [truly] life®.” 





1 [2545 a] Here, Alford describes Jesus as ‘‘ referring her [¢.e. Martha] to the 
plain duty of simple faith insisted on by Him before (vv. 25, 26? or in some other 
teaching?).”” Westcott says, ‘‘The Lord directs Martha to the deeper meaning of 
His words....The general description of the victory of faith (v. 26) contained 
necessarily a special promise. The fulfilment of that promise was a revelation of 
the glory of God (v. 4) for which Christ had from the first encouraged the sisters to 
look.” The meaning of this is not clear to me. The words in xi. 4 “ this sickness 
is not unto death but for ¢ze glory of God,” were not uttered to Martha and Mary, 
but at a distance from them. Perhaps, however, Westcott assumes that they were 
reported to the sisters by their messenger, who had informed Jesus of their 
brother’s sickness. 

? [2545 4] This is all the more extraordinary because the Jews on at least two 
occasions (vii. 36, vili, 22) quote the words of Jesus at some length and with exact 
accuracy (2190 a). 

® [2545] vi. 63. Comp. Orig. Huet ii. 405 D elwep dé d édddee phuara 6 
Inoots mvedud éort kal ob ypduma, where as elsewhere he indicates that it is 
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The “letter” of words may be described as their “ flesh,” and the 
spirit of the words of Christ passes away from us unless we are one 
with the Person that uttered them, placing ourselves, as far as we 
can, in His circumstances and receiving from Him His thoughts. 


INSTANCES OF VARIATION! 


[2546] i. 20 tae ovK eiul 6 xpiarrds, pomp. ill. 28 avrot tyes 
Hot paptupetre Ort elrrov [éyus] Ovx cit éyd 6 xpuords, Av ore. eae a). 

1. 26—33 Eye Barrilw év Bdare.. - (31) dua todTo HAGov é éym év voate 
Barrilwv... (33) 6 Feepes ~ Barrilew év vdare. 

t 1. 48—5So ovra vd THY cuKAy elddv Ce... (50) elrdv cou Ste edo 
oe UToKdTw vis avKys (2545). 

i. 49 ov el 6 vids Tod Geod, od Paoreds ef rod ‘Topayd eee 


li. 12 Kal éxet €mewvav ov moAdas nEpas, but iv. 40 kal ewetvev €xel 























dvo nuepas, and x. 40 Kal éwevev (Marg. pai) exel. 
ee 13 Kat dvéBy «is “lep. 6 “I., but v. 1 Kar aveBn lL. cis “Iep., and 
vii. 14 78 88 THs € pecovons, weBn I. eis TO tepov Kat edidacker. 
ll. 14—16 rods twArodvtas Boas Kat mpoBara Kat mepiorepds... (16) 
TOUS TAS TEpLOTEpaS TwWAOLTL. 








Ws 1S) Te aT detkvvers nly, Ore Tadra movets; but vi. 30 Ti ovv 
Totels av — iva towper... 

ili. 3—5 éov be TUS in avobev.. . (5) eav pn tis yevvn On 
e€ Saree Kal mvevpatos (2573). 








Ul. 3—5 ov dvvarar idety tiv Bacirelav rod Oeod... (5) od Sbvarat 
€ioeAO ety eis tyhv Bacirelav tov Geod (2573). 





see eat wee eer, 5 Ces x ” eon Wenn , 
lll, 12 €i Ta emiyera Elrov vpiv...€ay eiTw viv TA erovpania. 
eee < ” 6 2 4 « vA > a a ¢ > n 3 a 
Il. 31 0 avwley epxopmevos...0 OV Ex THS yys...6 ek TOD ovpavod 
, 

€PXOMEVOS.... 


> wary ” Fk \ * a 
lv. IO ov av NTYTaS QUTOV Kal eOwKev av oot vowp Cov. 





ly. 17, dmekp. 4 yuv7n...OvK exw avdpa. Aéyer ait 6 Inoots Kadds 
elres Ott” Avopa ov« éyw (2552 and 2553 a,). 











through being in the position of the beloved disciple that a believer understands 
the thoughts of the Son (1744 (x)). Origen elsewhere connects the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand with the epithet ‘‘fleshly”” or “ carnal” as referring to the literal 
interpretation of Scripture (Huet i. 236 D); and he quotes—in connexion with the 
error of disciples taking ‘‘leaven” and ‘‘loaves” literally—Gal. iii. 3 ‘‘ Having 
begun in the sfz7z¢,” and warns us against “running back to fleshly things” 
(Huet i. 269 D). 
1 Instances marked * are sayings of Christ varied as indicated in 2545. 
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iv. 37 év yap tovtw 6 Adyos éoriv aAyOwos o7t..., but 1x. 30 
év rovTw (2553) yap ro Oavpacrov éortv Ort.... 
[2547] v. 26 domep yap 6 warp exer Cwiy ev aut, ovTws Kal TO 
1 Wed aN C ‘ of 2 c ‘eal 
vid édwxev Cwiy exe ev EavTo. 
2 bed ~ aa 
V. 31—2 édv éyd paptupd rept éuavtod 4 maptupia pov odK eoTW 


GdnOrjs*... (32) ot8a dre dAnOAs Eorwv 7 paptupia hy paptupEel wept enor, 





comp. viii. 13—14 «lrov otv aire ot ®. Sd epi ceavtod paprupets: 
n paptupia cov ovK éotw GAnOys* amexp. “Ino....Kav éyo paptupd epi 
éuavtod, adnOys éorw 7» paptupia pov (Marg. 7 pb. pov aAnOys éorw). 
Vv. 43 eyo eAjdvoa...Kat ob AapBdveré we: ev Gdos EAOy...éKetvOV 
AnppeoOe. : 
vl. 14 6 mpodytys 6 epxopevos eis TOV Kdopov, but Xl. 27 0 xpioTos 


e eX 


a cal c AY / 4 
0 vidos TOD Peod o Eis TOV KOT MOV eEpXOpeEVos. 


. 








} vi. 26—g etdere onpeta... (29) TodTd éotw TO Epyov Tod Geod iva 
muorevnte, COMP. Vi. 36 GAN’ elrov vuly dre Kal éwpdxaré [pe] Kal ov 
muotevete (2045, 2161 a). 

° € , c lal \ , ” 2 mete , 7 2 

vi. 31 of Tatepes Nuwv TO pavva épayov év TH épnuw, Kabus orev 
yeypapuévov..., but vi. 49 ot 7. vuav edayov &v TH épypw TO pdvva 
Kal ameavov, and vi. 58 ov kabas édbayov ot ratépes Kat amébavov 
(1949—50, 2553 e—/). 

[2548] + vi. 33—58 0 yap apros Tod Geod eotiv 6 KataBaivwy ex Tod 

5 te e > > ak ©» ¢ SASNEM St. -: yes ea eee 
otpavod... (41) Ore elev “Ey eius o aptos 6 xataBas é« Tod ovpavod 
... (50) obrds éotw 0 aptos 0 ék Tod ovpavod KatraBaivur... (51) eyw ie 
ec € a c > cal > fal ‘ e 7 > co» 

0 aptos 6 fdv o ék Tov odpavod KataBas... (58) obtos éotw 6 dptos 
2 


c cal 4 
0 e€ otpavod KataBas.... 


; x A om 
T vi. 38—42 xataBeByxa ard rod otpavod... (42) ras viv Neyer Ste 
"EK Tov otpavod KataBéByKa ; 























Vl. 39 GANA avactyow adtd TH eoyaTy Hmépa... (40) kal avacryow 

. \ a c 
avrov éyw TH eoxXaTy nmepa... (44) Kaya dvaotyiow abrov év (2715 d—a) 

n fe c > , cal 
TH €oxXaTy pepe... (54) Kayo avacrnow avtov TH} éoxaTy Mépa. 

J vi. 44 ovddets dvvarar éXOety ‘xpds pe! (marg. mpds éué) eav pip 
ec ‘\ c 7 EN MA 3 f = ” can bid > nY 
0 TaTyp Oo Téepas we EXKVoY avTov, COMP. Vi. 65 elpyKa Viv Ste oddels 

/ 2 al 4 se) Nig ote , Se a , 1 
Svvarar éAOetv rds pe av ja) 7 Sedopevov aire &k Tod TaTpds (2545)’. 
C > q \ sc Wd s > as eae a! x a a 

vi. 46 ovx OTe Tov Tarépa Ewpaxev Tis et pi) O dv Tapa [Tod] Heod 
oUTOSs EwpaKey TOV TaTépa. 











1 [2548 a] Comp. also vi. 45 mas 6 dxotoas mapa Tod warpds kal waded epxerar 
mpos éué: vi. 65 seems to combine the positive and the negative statements 
in vi. 44—§ into a negative, including ‘‘ draw,” “hear,” and ‘ learn”? in the single 
term ‘‘give.” See 2470 and 2636. 
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Vil. 18 6 ad’ éavtod Auda THv Sdéav tHv idiav Lnret: 0 8¢ Lytav riv 
dogav Tot rémpavtos adrov odtos adnOys eotiy. 

Vli. 22 xal [ev] oaBBdatw mepitéuvere avOpwrov. «i TEPLTOUYV 
AapBaver [o] avOpwros év caBBatw.... PiRaney ny 

Vil. 34 oov cipi éyo vpets od Sivacbe éAOetv, but vili. 21 dou 
éyd Umdyw vets od Stvacbe edOeiv (rep. xiii. 33). 

vil. 41 My yap ék ts T. 0 xpurtds épxerar; ovx 7 ypady elev ort éx 

” c P 
+. €PXETAL O XPLOTOS ; 











[2549] viii. 14 ofa wofev AAOov Kal rod Urayw: vpels 5é odx 
” a - 
oldare robev Epyopa } Tod Vraywl. vpeis KATA THY odpKa KpiveTe. 


t vill. 21 kal év TH duaptia vpav arobaveiobe, comp. Vili. 24 etrov 





> La. @¢ > ) a Q > a € 7 Can oN \ \ , 
Ovy ULL OTL aTroUavEeloVE EV TALS ApapTials U“OV* EaV yap PY TLOTEVONTE 





3 0. a“ 6 2 ee 4 Saar 
...aTolavetoGe év Tals duaptiats tuav. 
tee < m a ? \ a ” ’ oer , 
Vill. 23 Ypets €x trav xarw éoré, éyo éx TOV avw eit Upels Ex TOVTOU 


/ lal 
TOU KOT MOV EaTE, ey OK €ipt ek TOD KOTpOV TovTOV (2553 c). 





wee < \ qn a a cal 
Vl. 47 0 @v &k Tod Geod...dTu ex TOD Heod otk éoré, but x. 26 ore 





> > x 3 a , a 3a 
OUK €OTE EK TWV TpoBarwv TWV ELWV, 





J vill. 51—2 édy tis Tov eudv Aoyov tHpHoy, Odvatov od py Oewpnon 





eis Tov aidva.... (52) kal od A€yets "Eav tis Tov Adyov pov TypHo7N, 
\ 4 an 
ov wy yevonto. Gavarov cis Tov aidva (2576). 


ix. 28 3v pabyris ef éxetvov, ypets be TOD M. éopev pabyrat. 





X, I5—17 Kal tTHv Woynv pov TiOnpe vrép Tav mpoBatwv... (17) OTL 
eyo TOnme THY Wuxnv pov. 








1 [2549 a] The txt is doubtful. Origen omits tuets 6€...brdyw. So do (Alf.) 
Cyr., Aug., and several mss. Alf. explains’ the om. by homoeotel.—a hypothesis 
well illustrated by 8 where y, in the first and in the second yMeIc, twice ends 
a line so that the eye might glance from the first y to the second MeIc. This 
however would not explain Chrys. bets 5@ od« oldare, which omits only wédev é. 7 
a. 0. SS has ‘‘ ye know not neither from whence...20r whither...,’’ which would 
be excellent Gk: a, 4 ¢ have ‘‘et,” f has ‘‘aut.” On the whole, W.H. is 
probably correct, and the omission and variations have proceeded from two causes, 
1st, very early omission through homoeotel., 2nd, a tendency to regard # as corrupt 
(the H in D is of an unusual shape and @ has ‘‘et”). If the text is correct, why 
does Jn use ov...#4 instead of his usual ov...ovd€ (i. 13, 25, Vi. 24, Xi. 50, xiii, 16, 
xiv. 17, xvi. 3)? ”H is intelligible after negation in iv. 27 “ No one however said 
‘What seekest thou?’ or ‘Why speakest thou with her?’ ’’—where ovdé would 
have differentiated the two clauses too strongly. Is 4 used here for the same 
reason? That Jn could have used ov...kat in a quotation is shewn by Gal. iii. 28 
ov évc Iovdaios obdé "ENAnr, od eve SodAos ovdEe EAevOepos, ovK eve Apoev kal O7dv 
(where a. x. @4A\u is a phrase from Gen. i. 27). Perhaps jpets...bmdyw means 
‘ye know not whence I come or [which ts the same thing| whither I go,” sug- 
gesting that Christ is really speaking of one and the same region—‘‘ the bosom of 
the Father (2759 a—/).” “H, ‘‘or,” is very much rarer in Jn than in any Synoptist. 
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. 4 
[2550] xi. 29—31 nyép6 taxd Kal jpxeto mpds adrov...i8ovres Thy 
M, ore tayxéws avéorn Kai é&prGev. 
x ] 
° > a cA >” iz . ‘ \ 4 Y , ta 
Xl. 41 €vxapioT® Gow OTL HKovods pov, eyo 45€ Yoav OTL TavTOTE 
prov axkovers. 
he 2X a , “~ (BA > ~ Ser 
Xl. 26 édv éuot tus Siakovy...éav Tis ewol Suaxovy. 
Fog ae ae a rn eer ae , ‘ 
+ xill. TO—I1 Kai vpets Kaapol éore, add’ ovdyl martes... (11) da 
TovTo elrey Oru Odyi mavres Kabapoi éore (2545). 
} xiv. 4—18 drov éyo vrdyw oldare rHv odov... (18) épxoma zpos 
[a sary ¢ > , ov 2 oe ca ‘ , N 53h 
UpPLaS. Comp. Xlv. 28 NKOVOATE OTL EYW ELTOV VELLV Yrayw KQL EpXOUat 
mpos vpas, 
Stes RT eae? na tf A N nae 
XIV. IQ 0 KOTMOS LE OvKETL Gewpel, Vets b€ Oewpetré pe. 
. ea s Pa ee a ey Ste eee 2 / 
xlv. 26—8 ...vropvyoe vas TavTa a eirov viv eyed... (28) 
> 4 9 yes a en «. ¢ 
nkovoate oT. eyw elmov vuty “Yrayw.... 
id > 2 / > toe EI Ltt \ X a 2s x, 
XV. 4-——7 pewate ev enol, kayo &v vulv. Kadds TO KAnMA...eav [17 
3 v4 > al > / a SQN ¢ a 2X ‘\ > > ‘ 4 € 
pevy & TH GpreAw, ovtws ode ipeis edy pt) ev ewol pevyre... (5) 6 
fe > > ‘ > ~ 2 ee) ERS , / 2 2 , EBS 
pevov ev euol Kayo ev avt@... (6) edv py tis pévyn ev epol... (7) édv 
peivyte ev Emoi Kat TH PyuaTd pov ev tiv peivy. 





XV. 15 ovKéte A€yw buds dovAovs®, Ste 6 SodAos...tuas dé ipa 
didous. 

XV, 19 ef €« TOD Kdopov ATE, 6 Kdopos dv TO tdvov epider: Gre SF 
€x TOU KOopov ovK éaTé, GAN eyo eEedekdunv pas ex rod Kdopov, Sud 
TOUTO pLoEl DUGs 6 KOT LOS. 

[2551] xvi. g—11 7ept duaprias pév, dre... (10) wepi Stxacoovvns dé, 
Ort..., (LI) wept dé Kpioews, OTL... 

+ XV1l. 14 €k rod éuod Anuwerat Kat avayyedet butv, comp. xvi. 15 
elrov Ott ék TOD é“od AawBdver Kai avayyeXet ducy (2488 and 2583). 

+ Xvi. 16 Muxpov kai odxért Oewpeiré pe kal modu puKpov Kal ower GE 
Pe, COMP. XV1. IQ Ore elrov Muxpov Kat ov Oewpeiré pe, kal médw pakpov 
Kal oWeoG€ pe ; (2583 and 2613). 

XVll. 2—5 dd€acdv cov Tov viov, tva 6 vids dogaon oé,...dWc0e adrois 
Conv aidviovy abry 8€ éotw 4 aidvios foy...€yo oe eddfaca...Kal vov 
ddfacov pe ov. 











4 28 2 2 > ‘ > Lowe gt ae , fe , / \ 
J XVI, I2 €rypovv avtovs év TO Gvdpmati gov @ dédwkds pot...Kat 





1 [2550 2] Jesus has also previously said xiii. 33 8mou éy& brdyw and xiii. 36 
brov wmrdyw, but never brdyw without 8ov in the Last Discourse hitherto. 
Earlier in the Gospel, Jesus says to the Jews vii. 33 ére xpévov kuxpdv....kal brdyw 
mpos Tov méupavrd pe and vili. 21 ey drdyw cal &nrhoeré e, But xiv. 28 appears 
to be a free summary of xiv. 4—18. 

® [2550 4] ? Referring to xiii. 16 ovK éorw dSoddos pelfwv Tod Kuplov adrod ovde 
dmbaTonos welfwv Tod wéuwavros adrév. 
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> ‘ > wee 
ovdeis €€ aitdv amwXero, comp. xviii. 9 6 Aébyos dv elev dt. Ods 
/ , 
dédwxds por odk arwAreca e€ adrdv oddéva (2740—4). 
< NY 3 / re: > / oY > Ese 2 a 
XVI. 14—-16 kal 6 Kdapos éuicnoev avrovs, OTL OVK Elo EK TOD 
/ 
Koopou Kabus éyw ovd« eiul ex Tod Kdopov.... (16) é« Tod Kdcpov odK 
aN \ 2 A > Bh ING = ue, a ~ 7 
cicly Kaas éyd ovdk eit ex Tod Koopov. 





XV. 18 Kabds ene aréoreras els Tov KdopMOV KAyW arérTELAa adTovS 
eis TOV KOopov, COMP. XVil. 23 Kal NydTyGAS adTovs Kabws ene nyannoas. 

XVil. 21—3 va 6 Kéopos motedy dru ov pe aéoredas... (23) iva 
ywooky 6 Koopos Ott ov pe améoreras, Kal Hydrnoas adrovs Kabus 
eue nyarnoas, 

xvill. 29 é&pAGev ovv o IL. e€w mpds atrods kal dyow... (38) Kat 
Tovto eirav wadw e&fOev wpds Tovs “Iovd. kal Ayer adrots...xix. 4 Kat 
e&pOev ratw ew o IL. (marg. e&pev rédw 6 Tl. ew) Kai Aeye 


QuTots.... 





XVill. 33 eiondADev ovv madw cis TO mpattdpiov o II....Kat elrev 








Se \ ev.) > bv He , \ / a? a 
QUT@...XIX. Q Kal elo“AGev cis TO TpartwpLov mad Kai A€yet TO Inood..., 


XVill. 28 A€yer adrois Ey oddeuiav cipioxw év adta aitiav...Xix. 
y yo _ovdeniav ebp ; 





7 a Y > / | ae 3 ae 2 ae > \ X > Ler? 

Wa yvare ort ovdeulav aitiay eipicxw év avTd... (6) eyo yap ovx evpioKw 
> al 

€v avT@ airtiav. 





a aA > 
XX. 19 ovans ovv dwias...kal Tov Oupav Kexleopevov...ndrOev o “Iya. 





Kal éotn eis TO weoov Kal A€yer avrois Eipyvyn viv... (26) epxerar 6 ‘Ino. 
tov Oupadv KexretpEevwr, kal éorn eis TO eco Kal elev Hipnvy vpiv. 

xxi, 19 “AxoAovbe por... (22) edv avtov GéAAw pévew...7é mpos w€; ov 
prot akoAoven'. 

[2552] Several of the foregoing instances indicate a tendency to 
place the /ast word or clause of a saying frst, when the saying is 
repeated :—“I baptize in water...in water baptizing” (followed by 
“baptize in water”)*; “under the fig tree I saw thee...[ saw thee 
under the fig tree®”; “I have not a husband...Well saidst thou 
‘A husband I have not*’” ; ‘Our fathers—the manna they ate in the 
wilderness’... your fathers—they ate in the wilderness the manna’” 
(where the clause “ate in the wilderness” was last and is now first)? ; 
“T have come down from the heaven...how now saith he, ‘ From the 
heaven I have come down®’?”; “not that the Father some one hath seen— 





1 Only a few of these passages are commented on below, but the textual Index 
will indicate that many of them are explained elsewhere in comments that include 
order and emphasis as well as mere grammatical syntax. 

2 i. 26—33.- 3 i, 48, 50. a iv. 17; Nils Btn 2 Oe 

6 [2552a] vi. 38, 42. But perhaps we ought to take vi. 41—2, the whole 
saying of the Jews, together, ‘‘The Jews...murmured because he said, I am the 
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except he that is from God, ¢hzs [man] hath seen the Father’” ; “and 
on the sabbath ye circumcise a man: if circumcision ts received by (Aap- 
Bdve.) a man on the sabbath’” ; “Can it be that from Galilee he Christ 
cometh ?...Did not the Scripture say that from...cometh the Christ®?” 
“in your sin ye shall die...I said therefore [that] Ye shall die tn your 
sins*” ; “my life I lay down for the sheep...because J lay down my 
life’” ; “TI thank thee that thou heardest me, but I (emph.) knew that 
at all times me thou hearest®”; “he will give him if eternal, and 
this is the eternal life’”; “they are not from the. world... from the 
world they are not®” ; “ follow me...do thou me follow?.” 

[2553] It is very natural that what has been last said should 
sometimes be uppermost in our minds and foremost on our lips 
when we repeat the substance of a saying. In Greek this alteration 
of order is far more often possible than in idiomatic English, as the 
last paragraph shews ; but where the Greek order can be followed in 
English, something is gained in the appreciation of emphasis. Still 
more is gained by realising that Johannine variations, where they are 
not deliberately introduced to serve some mystical purpose, spring 
from the instinct of a dramatist in sympathy with life and living 
speech. Wherever a word is placed out of its usual order, or out of 
the order in which it has previously occurred, then—unless a change 





bread that came down from the heaven, and they kept saying.... How now saith he 
from the heaven I have come down,” so that the Jews repeat the phrase at first in 
Christ’s order ‘“‘come down from the heaven” and then reverse the order, ‘‘ from 
the heaven come down.” Subsequently Christ takes up the words as the Jews have 
left them, placing ‘‘/rom the heaven”? first, and emphasizing it as indicating the 
source of the living bread (vi. 50, 51, 58). 

1 vi. 46. 2 vii. 22—3. 

8 [2552 4] vii. 4r—-2. In viii. 51—2, Christ says ‘‘ Death shall he surely not 
behold for ever,” and the Jews repeat it as “‘He shall surely not taste death for 
ever” (2576). 

“vill, 21, 24. dep soa ds ay 

§ [2552c] xi. 41. In xii. 26 ““If me a man (éav €uol 71s) be serving, let him 
follow me...if a man (édy 71s) me be serving, my Father will honour him,” the 
position of ‘‘me” in ‘‘if me” makes the pronoun extremely emphatic, and the 
unusual separation of rs from édy (édv and ris being usually in juxtaposition 
vi. 51, vii. 17, 37 etc.) suggests ‘‘a certain one” (whereas édv tis would be in 
effect, ‘‘ whoever”) so that the meaning may be paraphrased as “‘/f an individual 
here and there és sémgular enough to wish to serve me, let him follow me.” In the 
following clause (édv ris éuol) “me” is still emphatic, but not so emphatic as 
at first. 


7 xvii. 2. 4 xviiv 24,; 16: xk LOPa as 
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is made for clearness'—some difference of emphasis may be expected”. 








1 [2553 a,] If (i. 20) éyw ovx eu had been repeated in iii. 28 after efzrov, readers 
might have taken efrov éy# together. In iv. 17, kadd@s elires Ore odK exw dvdpa 
would have been liable to a momentary misunderstanding; but emphasis, there, 
seems to me the main cause of the change. 

2 [2553a] To take one of the most insignificant instances, relating to ‘‘the 
sellers of doves” in ii. 14—16 rods rwoivras Boas K. wpdB. K. TeptoT....TOls TAS 
mepiorepas twdodow, the author first speaks of those se//img oxen and sheep and 
doves,” Iaying a slight emphasis on the ‘‘selling” as being a defilement of the 
temple, and then, owing to our Lord’s special mention of the ‘‘doves,” he lays 
a slight emphasis on ‘‘the doves” by varying the order. In iv. 10 od av qrnoas, 
the unusual position of dy calls strong attention to the hypothesis. ‘‘Thou, 7 
that case [hadst thou but known] wouldst have asked him [instead of waiting Sor 
him to ask thee] and he would have given thee (x. édwxey dy co).” In il. 18 
‘* What sign shewest-thou?” the order is usual, but vi. 30 ‘‘ What then doest ‘hou 
(emph.) [as a] sign (ri oy rovets ob onuetov)?” the intention is to imply an 
antithesis between ‘‘thou” and ‘‘Moses” (previously implied) and also between 
‘*sion” and the sign of the ‘‘manna” previously mentioned. On the difference 
between viii. 23 é« rotrov rot Kécuov and é« rod xdopov rovrou, see 2553c. 

[2553 4] In viii. 47 éx Tod Oeod ob« éoré, both the beginning and the end (but 
especially the end) are emphatic (‘‘ #70 God ye are essentially zo¢”) as compared 
with the ordinary and unemphatic order in x. 26 “‘ye are not from my sheep.” In 
ii. 13 Kat dvéBn els’Iep. 6 Ingots the order is to be contrasted with that in v. 1 Kal 
dvéBn Inoods eis Iep. and in vii. 14 7 6é...dvéBy ‘I. els 7d lepdv x. édldackev. 
Inii. 13, the position of "Ijaods at the end of the sentence, as well as its separation 
from dvéBn, and a previous mention of (ii. 12) “his mother and brethren,” seem 
intended to emphasize “Jesus,” as going up to Jerusalem, apart from His family, 
no longer as a common pilgrim, but by Himself, for the first time, in His character 
of Saviour (Jesus). This emphasis would be out of place in v. 1, vii. 14. 

[2553 c] Tatra ra prjuara etc., at the beginning of a sentence, in vill. 20, x. 21, 
means “‘these words just mentioned” (comp. x. 6, 18, xi. 4, xix. 20). Jf zz 
zs desired to emphasize ‘‘these,” ‘‘thts” etc. tn contrast with something else, it 
is usual to write ra pruara rafra. Consequently, in N.T., ‘‘ches [present] age” 
is always 6 ali ovros—except where Mt. xil. 32 tmserts the antithetical clause otre 
&v rovTw TH aldve ore év TH pANovTe (but several authorities correct the unusual 
phrase). So ‘‘¢his [present] world” in N.T. is always 6 xécpos ofros except in 
Jn viii. 23 duets éx Trodrov Tod Kocuou éoré, ey otk elul éx Tod Kdouou Tovrov. 
Here again so many authorities have substituted the usual é« 7. kécm. Tovr. that 
Tisch. has adopted it; but the evangelist may use the unemphatic form in the 
first clause in order to prepare for the emphatic form in the second. In the 
Samaritan Dialogue, the influence of such phrases as 6 ala obros and 6 Kbcmos 
odros is apparent in iv. 13 mas 6 wivwy €x T. §daros tobrov, which means literally 
the water of this well, but suggests spiritually ‘‘¢he water of this world.” The 
woman replies, without any sense of emphasis, 66s pot rooro To towp “give me this 
water [ you speak of}. The emphatic form comes naturally from the Jews at the 
end of the sentence in vi. 34 mdvrore dds juiv 7. dproy Tovrov. Christ uses the 
unemphatic form in the middle of sentences in vi. 51, 58, but there antithesis is 
implied in the context so that the emphatic form is not necessary. 

[2553¢] What is the difference between the participial clause in vi. 14 
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o mpopirns 6 épxouevos eis Tov kdcmov and in xi. 27 0 xp. 6 vids T. Bod o els Tov 
koopov épxduevos? In the former, the multitude emphasize the popular phrase about 
the Deliverer (1632 foll.) ‘‘He that is to come,” and subordinate ‘‘the world oe 
but Martha, having already used the phrases ‘‘ Christ” and ‘‘Son of God,” now 
subordinates the “coming” to the thought of ‘‘the world,” which the Son is 
to deliver. In xviii. 38 éy@ ovdeulav evploxw év atT@ airlay, xix. 4 oddeulay air. 
evp. év atirg, xix. 6 eyo yap obx ep. €v atr@ airtay, Pilate begins and ends 
by emphasizing his own personal opinion instead of merging it in the official 
decision of a judge: (r) “TL for my part find nothing whatever in him of guilt [but 
still instead of acquitting him I ask you whether you would like me to release him 
as a favour to you]”; (2) ‘‘I bring him forth to you outside the palace that ye 
may recognise that I find zothing whatever of guilt in him” followed by an appeal 
to pity or contempt, ‘Behold, the man 1”; (3) ‘*Take him yourselves and crucify 
him, for 7 for my part do not find in him guilt.” On the third occasion, the 
phrase “not...guilt” is a little weaker than ‘no guilt whatever” (ovdeulay airiav) 
on the first and second, the emphasis being reserved for the earlier part of 
the sentence, which is, in effect, ‘‘Kill him, for J, the judge, pronounce him 
guiltless.” 

[2553 ¢] In discussing (1949) vi. 58, od adds épayov of rarépes no mention 
was made of the fact that SS, D, and other authorities, add juav, and some add 
TO wadvva. These additions would be naturally suggested (1) by vi. 49, of warépes 
Upar payov...7d udvva, (2) by the fact that of arépes in N.T. almost always means 
the Patriarchs, represented by Abraham, as being receivers of the promises 
on the basis of which they became fathers of the Chosen People. Fritzsche, 
on Rom. ix. 5 ai éwayyeAla...of marépes, censures Theodoret for supposing that of 
marépes includes those who received promises ‘‘through the prophets.” Heb.i. 1, 
however, appears exceptionally to use it thus,.when contrasting rots marpéow 
and ui. But Jn vi. 58—where there is no such contrast—‘‘ the fathers ate...and 
died,” if applied to the rebellious fathers of Israel in the wilderness, is unique in 
its application. It has been suggested above (1949) that what Christ taught to 
Jews in the second person John is summarising for Greeks in the third person. 
In the former shape, it was: “ Your fathers ate in the wilderness the manna and 
died.” In the latter it is, “ The fathers ate and died.” By omitting ‘‘the manna,” 
and “‘in the wilderness,” John perhaps suggests an application that extends beyond 
the period of forty years: ‘‘From the time of Abraham onwards the fathers 
of Israel ate [of ‘every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God’] and 
yet died.” 

[2553 /] Origen, discussing God’s revelations to man before the Incarnation, 
repeatedly protests against the view that the Apostles were superior in knowledge 
to “‘the Hathers and the Prophets.” In “che Fathers” he appears to give the 
most prominent place to Abraham, then (Huet ii. 96 D) he mentions Moses and 
Joshua, before passing to Isaiah and Ezekiel. Afterwards he says (76. 98c) 
“Consequently, not even the Apostles are to be deemed wiser than the Fathers, 
or Moses, and the Prophets.” He complains that “many” vainly imagine that 
“‘the Apostles are wiser than ¢he Fathers and the Prophets” and says that ‘‘they 
cancel the gift bestowed on the Fathers and the Prophets by God through Christ 
(through whom all things were made).” These expressions suggest that Origen— 
whom I have not been able to find quoting Heb. i. 1 ‘‘spake ¢o the Fathers in the 


Prophets”—would have preferred to say that ‘‘God spake in times past zx the 
fathers and the Prophets.” 
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§ 2. Chiasmus 


[2554] Many of the instances in 2546—51 are of the nature of. 
chiasmus (2544 a). This is a natural arrangement when the writer 
wishes to combine parallelism with climax, or with the argument 
a fortiori. For the change of order in the second clause (sometimes 
taking the reader by surprise) emphasizes both the terms in that 
clause : “If the things of earth I said unto you and ye believe not, how 
[is it possible that] if 7 say unto you the things of heaven, ye will 
believe??”; “Ye do not receive me...him ye will receive’” ; “Thou 
art disciple to him, but we to Moses are disciples*.” In vill. 13—14, 
the two halves of an accusation correspond to the two halves of the 
reply, in chiasmus, thus, (1) “Thou about thyself iestifiest” to “ Even 
if Z testify about myself,’ and (2) “ Thy testimony is not true” to 
“ True is my testimony.” In “ Thou lovedst them, even as me thou 
Jovedst,” emphasis is laid upon the infinity of the Father’s love*. So, 





Seiler ees 2) 6 Hey. Sx 28, 

4 [25544] xvii. 23 kal nydmnoas atrovs Kaus éue qydarnoas. Here the verb is 
at the extremes. Compare xvii. 18 Kafds ee améoreivas els Tov KbcMov, Kayo 
arécretha avrovs eis Tov kécpuov, where there is neither exact parallelism (xa8ws od 
éué...kayo abrovs) nor yet chiasmus. 

[25546] In xi. 2931 7yépOn Taxv Kal HpxeTo mpos avrov...iddvres THY Mapiau 
bre raxéws dvéorn Kal e&AAdev, the adverb raxéws—by the repetition of ‘¢quickly” 
in a different form (‘{thus] quickly [as I have said”])—seems intended to 
draw attention to the manner and haste of Mary’s “‘arising.” But raxv, by 
its position between 7yép0n and jpxero (so that the reader has no time to dwell 
on the adverb) is subordinated to its verb 7yép0n, which is something more than 
“rising up” and suggests ‘‘roused from torpor,” ‘‘awakened from the lethargy of 
sorrow.” There is no emphasis on raxv, for the emphasis is on the ‘‘ starting up 
...and going to him [i.e. Jesus].” Similarly, in LXX, emphasis is laid, not on 
the ‘‘quickness” but on the ‘‘falling away ” of Israel in Ex. xxxii. 8, Deut. ix. 12, 
16 (A), Judg. ii. 17, with raxv after various verbs. But the rapidity of the falling 
away of the fickle Galatians is emphasized by raxéws before the verb in Gal. i. 6 
Oavpdtw bre otrws Taxéws meraridecbe. The Jews know nothing of the coming of 
the Teacher, or of the consequent ‘‘rousing” of Mary. All they perceive is the 
haste with which she ‘‘arose and went out.” In N.T., as in LXX, some writers 
use Tax not raxéws, others raxéws not Tax. It is characteristic of Jn that he 
uses both with slightly different shades of meaning. For these and other reasons, 
the conclusion of Blass about raxéws in xi. 31 (p. 308 ‘‘certainly an interpolation”) 
appears to me erroneous. 

[2554¢] The Egyptian Papyri have Oxyr. 743 (B.C. 2) Kadds dé -yéyovey TO TAXD 
avrov édGeiv (no great emphasis), 531 (2nd cent.) éay yap Oeoi Gédwor Tdxvoy ™pos 
cé néw pera Tov Mexelp miva émel év Xepolv exw éréémua Epya, z.e. (“I cannot come 
at once but] I will come sooner [than might be expected under the circumstances] 
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at the conclusion of Christ’s last prayer (xvii. 213) when He turns 
for a while from praying for the disciples to pray for the world, the 
words may be paraphrased, “iz order that the world may SrOW in 
belief (iva 6 Kécpos miatevn)...in order that knowledge may dawn on 
the world (iva ywéonn 6 Koopos)” so as to indicate that, for the 
moment, “the world” stands prominent in the thoughts of the 
Saviour. 

[2555] The following are instances of chiasmus in which there is 
no repetition of a previous saying. Apart from the Prologue, only 
one or two of them are from strict narrative’. The emphasis gained 
by it for the final word is apparent in such instances as “No one 
hath ascended into the heaven save he that from the heaven 
descended’,” and still more in “ He that zs [essentially] from the earth 





after Mecheir is over,” Fayum 126 dvede ody raxéws bre ely (sic), where the 
words ‘‘for it is pressing” indicate that raxéws is emphatic. 

[2554] On Heb. xiii. 23 édv rdéxewov epynrar, Westcott says, ‘‘The com- 
parative suggests the occurrence of hindrances which the apostle could not 
distinctly foresee. Compare v. 19”—apparently rendering rdéyecov in both verses 
“more quickly [than might be expected in view of the obstacles].” Tdéxcov is 
read by § as well as other inferior mss. in 1 Tim. iii. 14 (W.H.) édritwy édOetv 
[mpos oé] ev rdxet, édy 5¢ Bpadtivw. There Chrys. reads tayéws: but he also 
paraphrases thus Heb. xiii. 19 as Wore we taxéws éAOeiv mpds tas (though he 
quotes that text with rdxvov) and some scribes might avoid rdxov owing to the 
condemnation of it by Lucian (iii. 573) and by Phrynichus. Moreover, if the text 
WaS TTPOCCETAXEIOEAN, an erroneous interpretation of eTAaXeloe as being ETayele 
might explain the dropping of oe and hence of pos ce in some Mss. ’Ev Taxet in 
N.T. is always connected with divine retribution or angelic command except 
in Acts xxv. 4. If & rdyee is a corruption of rdxevov, 1 Tim. as well as Heb. 
might accord with the Papyrus as above quoted (2554c) in the meaning ‘‘sooner 
than might be expected under the circumstances.” Comp. Plut. Vit. Fab. § 12 
TAXLOY Mev H ey MpogeddKwr, Bpddiov 5’ 7} abrds éorevde... which shews how TaXLOV 
might be used of vedative speed. 

[2554¢] Against rendering rdyvov in xiii. 27 ‘‘at once”—like the imperious 
Garrov in Aristoph.—it may be fairly urged (1) that Steph. gives abundant 
instances of @arrov thus used but none of Taxvov, (2) that raxv is repeatedly thus 
used in N.T. (Mt. v. 25, xxviii. 7, Lk. xv. 22), in LXX (2 S. xvii. 16, Ps. Ixix. £7, 
Ixxix. 8, cii. 2, cxliii. 7) and (Deissmann pp. 274—7) in magic adjurations, one of 
which (3rd century) concludes with the words 45 #5n raxd Taxv. If this had been 
the meaning we should have expected in xiii. 27 6 rovets mwolnoov Taxv. 

‘ ii. 15 ‘* And of the money changers he poured out the copper coins and the 
tables he overturned,” vii. 1 ‘* And after these things walked Jesus in Galilee, for 
he was not willing in Judaea to walk.” The latter is not a very exact instance. 
For vi. 46, vii. 22-3, see 2552. 

PSHE Geek 
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from the earth [essentially] ts1,” i.e. such a one cannot rise above his 
nature, Only one of the following is certainly a precept, “ Judge not 
according to appearance, but the judgment that is just sudge ye?,” 
but it has been maintained above (2236—40) that a precept and not 
a statement is probably conveyed in “ Believe (muerevere) in God, in 
me also delzeve*.” In xiii. 36—7, emphasis is laid upon the adverbs 
of time, ‘Thou art not able at present to be my follower, but follower 
thou shalt be /ater on”—an emphasis repeated in Peter’s reply ‘‘ Why 
am I not able to be thy follower at ¢hzs moment?” In the opening sen- 
tences of the Gospel there is true chiasmus in i. 3 “A@/ things through 
him came into being, and without him came into being xof even one 
thing.” But the preceding words 6 Adyos Fv pds Tov Gedv, Kal Geds AV 
6 Adyos do not contain true chiasmus or, at all events, not such strict 
chiasmus as appears at first sight. For @eés without the article is 
distinct from Oeds (in rpds tov Gedv) with it. This passage must be 
discussed later on (2594). 


INSTANCES OF CHIASMUS 


. a I \ / > \ \ ee \ 
[2556] i. 1—4 "Ev apyx7 pv 6 Adyos Kal 6 Aoyos nv pos Tov Gedv, Kat 
X > < ‘a b kd 2 > a \ X 6 / , 8 > > a 
Geds Hv 6 Adyos. Odtos nv év Gpxn Tpos Tov Geov. Tavta du avrod 
> / \ ‘\ > A > ra poe 7 
eyeveTo Kal Xwpis adTod eyevEeTo OvdE EV. 
BO ‘ a a 2er ‘ , \ \ s 
i 15 Kal tdv KoAAvBioToy e&éxeev TA KEeppwata Kal Tas Tparélas 
J es 
averpewer. 
othe 29 % > / > 55 > \ > LY ¢ > an > An 
lil. 13 ovdels dvaBEeByxev eis Tov ovpavov ci py O €k TOD Ovpavod 
xaraBas. 
gan n = a a A / 
ili. 31 6 dv éx THs yns eK THS yNs eoTLy. 
¢ \ / > 4 \ 4 a / 7 2 
v. 24 0 Tov Aoyov pov akovwv Kal misTEevwv TH TEmpavTi pe...eis 
Kplow ovK épxerat GAAG peraBéBnkev éx TOU Gavarov eis THY Cunr. 
on aA / > ” n 
vil. 1 wepreraret [0] “I. €v 7H TadwAaig, ov yap nOedev ev rH “Lovdaia 
af 
TEplTartely. 
LG! > , e / lal c lal > \ de 
Vil. 7 0U dvvaTaL 0 KOT MOS pLOELY ULES, EWE OE MLTEL. 
MO X 4 iat > ‘ \ 8 / / ¢ 
vii. 24 py Kpivere kat Ow GAAa THY diKalav Kpiow KpiveTe. 


vii. 28 Kdpeé oldare Kal oidare obey eipi, 








1 [2555 a] iii. 31 6 dy éx Ths yhs éx THs yhs éorly, Here 6 wv—which is 
frequently used for God, ‘‘He that essentially is”—is paradoxically connected 
with é« ris ys. ‘O é« ris ys would have been quite sufficient to express, 
unemphatically, ‘‘he that is from the earth.” At the end of the sentence, éorlv 
receives emphasis from its position and from its relation to the preceding a. 


2 vil. 24. TSENG Lic 
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ee aA 4 if: V4 A 
Vil. 35 py eis tTHv diacmopay tov “EAAnvwv péddAe Topeverbar Kat 
7 
duddoKew Tovs “EAAnvas ; 
eee a x cal XN cal ‘\ 
[2557] viii. 18 eyo eis 6 paptupwr epi éuavTod Kal paprupel TeEpt 
a ¢ 
€u“ovd o Temas we TaTHp. 
7 7, 3 > ¢ x x 4 
ix. 25 Hi dwaprwAds éorww ovx oida, ev otda, OTe TupAOS Ov apTt 
Br€rw. 
oe lal lal a a2 A 4 
Xll. 31 viv Kpiows éotivy Tod Kéopov TovTOV, VV oO apxwV TOU KdapOU 
tovtou éxBrAnOnoerar ew. 
wee 4 , 
xlil, 20 6 Aap Bavwv ay twa memo eve AapBaver, o de eve AapPBavwv 
AapBaver Tov wéewarvra pe. 
see A cad / 7 
Xlil. 36, 37 ov dvvacai por viv axoAovOnoa, axodovOynoes dé VorTEpor. 
ae 
...01a TH od Svvapal oor axodovbety aptt; 
= , 
Xiv. I muotevere eis Tov Oeov, Kal Eis ue mioTevere. 
: > 9 , , \ \ , ry ” 5. 
Xlv. 7 €i éyvwkeTé pe, Kal Tov TaTépa pov ay nOdete: am apre 
He 
wooKeTE adTov Kal €wpdaKkate, COMP. Vill. 19 ef ewe HOetTE, Kat Tov 
of p ’ 7 ’ 
: : ; 
Tarépa jov av yoere, where there is parallelism. 
XV1. 20 kAavoere Kal Opyvycere vets, 6 5é KOTMos Xapyoerat. 
Xvl. 27—8 ...070 éy® mapa Tod matpos e&nOov. e&pAOov éx Tov 
‘\ \ IN , A) > ‘ / f > i“ ‘ / ‘\ , 
matpos kal eAndvba eis Tov Koo pov: rdAW adinpt TOY KOT Lov Kal TopEevopat 
mpos TOV TaTépa. 
OW ‘ cae aN s) a a \ s Nise] cal , A Tio 
XVI. II Kal ovxére €iwt €v TO KOTMw Kal avTol ev TS KOopY Eiciv. 
Lait cal ta na 
XV. 16 €k Tod Koopov ovK cioly Kabds eyd ovk ciul ex TOD KdopoV. 
dae e € > a 
xvi. 36 “H Baowreia y éun ovk eorw éx tod xdopov TovTou: e/ 
> ~ tA > € e ‘ an 
€k TOU K. TouvTov Av 4 B. y eur..... viv d€ 4 B. 4 eun ov eorw 


evrevdev, 


§ 3. Zhe Possessive Genitive 


[2558] Among Johannine variations of order one of the most 
frequent is that of the pronominal possessive genitive, which, for the 
sake of brevity, may be conveniently illustrated by the use of the 
genitive singular of avrds used possessively. “He stretched out Ais 
[own] hand” would be expressed (1) in Hebrew, briefly, by the 
inflexional form “ his-hand,” (2) in LXX, lengthily, by tiv xetpa avrod, 
(3) in classical Gk, briefly (as in French) by the article without the 
pronoun, r7v xetpa—if at least the context made the meaning clear. 
All the evangelists, John included, freely use (2). But in describing 
how Peter wounded the High Priest’s servant and “cut off his ear,” 
all but Luke make atrot precede the article and noun (“he cut off 
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of him the ear”) expressed by John thus, dxéxowev avrod 75 WTapLov TO 
defov'. This avtod, preceding the article and the noun, must be 
carefully distinguished from avrod intervening between the article 
and the noun, as in 70 avrod wrdpiv. The intervening avtod would 
be emphatic and the meaning would be “his and nobody else’s ear,” 
but the precedent avrod is unemphatic and throws the emphasis on 
“ear,” so that it is almost equivalent to “cut off, not his hand, or 
foot, but his ear.” Td avrod, emphasizing avrod, seldom or never 
occurs in the Gospels*, but avrod unemphatically preceding the 





* [2558 a] Jn xviii. 10, comp. Mk xiv. 47, Mt. xxvi. 51, Lk. xxii. 50. In Mk 
XV. 19 éruttov aitod Thy Kepadiy, the parall. Mt. xxvii. 30 has érumroy els ri 
kepadny avrod, and D reads, in Mk, érurroy avrov...eds Ti k., ‘‘they smote him on 
the head,” which substantially represents the meaning. Such a genitive in John, 
Rev., and Epictetus, for the most part immediately precedes the article. But this 
is not always the case in N.T., e.g. in Mk vii. 19 od elamopeverat avTod els Thy 
kapdiav ad’ eis Thy Kowav. But there, too, the unemphatic precedent atrod 
throws the emphasis on what follows. Its precedent position also enables avrod 
to define both xapdlav and koiNay. See 2559 a and 2783. 

® [2558 4] Outside the Gospels, Bruder (1888) indicates Rom. iii. 24 79 adrod 
XApite, lil. 25 7 avrod aluari, x Thess. ii. 19 €v TH adToo Tapovcla. But he omits 
Tit. ili. 5 xara 7d ad’rod édeos, Heb. ii. 4 kara THY avrod OéXnow and 1 Jn ii. 27 76 
atrod xpioua (25692). W.H. mark the txt as doubtful in Jas i. 18 els 70 ecivac 
Nas dmapxyy twa tv ‘abrod’ (marg. €aurov) Kricudtwy. In all these cases the 
pronoun is emphatic as when we say ‘‘ His will be done,” meaning ‘‘ God’s, not 
man’s.” In 2 Pet. iii. 7 W.H. have adré (not avrov). In such phrases as Rom. 

- 1. 207 Te ald.os avdrod divapus, i. 21 } dobveros abrav kapdia, 1 Pet. ii. 9 To Oaupacrov 
avrod ps, part of the emphasis of the pronoun is intercepted by the preceding 
adjective. Comp. Rom. viii. rr. 

[2558 ¢] No satisfactory instances have been alleged where possessive avrés 
comes between the article and the noun without emphasis. Blass § 48. 8 (n. 1) 
alleges Heb. vii. 18, Herm. Zand. vi. 2, and compares Clem. Hom. xiv. fy Jet 
But in Heb. vii. 18 the context has contrasted the Levitical priesthood and that of 
Melchizedek ; and now the writer says ‘‘ there is a disannulling of the preparatory 
command decause of the weakness of that (dia 7d adrfjs daOevés) [as compared with 
the strength of this|.”” In Herm. JJand., the context has described Hermas 
as desiring to know the (v. 1—2) évépyecav of Wrath, and has spoken (vi. 1. 1) of 
the divauw and évépyecav belonging to Faith, Fear and Self-control. Now (vi. 2. 
1) the Teacher says, ‘‘ There are two angels with man, one of Righteousness and 
one of Wickedness,” and Hermas replies, 1és ody, KUple, yudoowar Tas atroy 
evepyelas ‘* How shall I recognise the energies of chose [as of the rest] because both 
the angels dwell with me?” The pronoun is therefore emphasized. Clem. Hom. 
xiv. 7, Schwegler’s text, has vrép mdvras abrov je rods pious dyarav (not ros 
avrov pidous) so that it is not to the point. In Clem. Hom. xiv. to ob Pavoros, 
6 rabrns avnp kal TOY abrfs matdwy marhp, a husband and father, supposed dead, is 
being identified in the presence of his wife: “Thou [it seems] art Faustus, 
the husband of ¢his woman and the father of her children?” z.e. those whom she 
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article occurs occasionally in the Synoptists and very frequently 
indeed in John. It may be called the unemphatic precedent pos- 
sessive avrod, or “the vernacular possessive” (2776—84)’. It occurs 
in John about eighteen times; but in the Synoptists, taken all 
together, not much more than half that number. 

[2559] The same difference, though not to the same extent, is 
perceptible in the Johannine and the Synoptic use of pov, cov, and 
tpav?, Here, too, Luke appears to avoid the precedent unemphatic 





calls children as mother yow call children as father. Avrjs appears nearly 
equivalent to ravrys, which is perhaps not repeated because the repetition would be 
monotonous. But the text of this book is so full of errors that rwyauvrns may very 
well be an error, T@TayTHc being read as TwNAYTHC. 

1 [2558 @] The ‘‘ vernacular’? possessive—which is freq. in Epictetus and 
Rev.—appears in i. 27 lva iow abrod riv tudvra rod brodjmaros as contrasted 
with the parall. Mk i. 7, Lk. iii. 16 Ndoae roy imavra tev brodnudtwr adrod (Mt. 
diff.). Contrast also xi. 32 érecev qurot mpds rods wéodas with Mk vy. 22 mimrec mpds 
Tovs médas avrod (and sim. Mk vii. 25, Lk. viii. 41 Inood, xvii. 16). 

[25582] Where Mk xi. 15, Mt. xxi. 12 have ras rpawéfas rav Ko\\vBicTor, 
Jn il. 15 has rGv ko\AuBiotev éféxeev Ta Képuata Kal Tas Tpamwéfas avérpeWer. But 
the precedent possessive noun stands on a different footing from the precedent 
possessive pronoun, and is probably emphatic, placed first to define the two 
following nouns (2559a). The meaning is, “ And as for the money-changers he 
poured out their coins and overturned their tables.” Similarly in viii. 17 dvo 
avOpwrav 7 waprupla adnOyjs éorw the genitive is manifestly emphatic—‘‘the 
testimony of two men” being required by law to establish truth. So it is in the 
second clause of x. 4—5 ‘“‘they know his voice (r. @. avrod)...they know not 
” where ddXorpiwy, though 
precedent, is more emphatic than airod. ’A)Aorplwv is virtually a noun, and it is 
emphasized by antithesis. In ix. 27—8 atrof and Mwuoéws are perhaps to be 
regarded as objective genitives ‘‘disciples following Az and Moses” and the 
genitives are emphasized by antithesis. The separation of the genitive from the 
noun in xx. 23 dv Tway adijre Tas duaprias makes the intervening a¢fre emphatic, 
“‘Of whomsoever ye forgive sins,” and ‘‘forgive” is also emphasized by — 
antithesis with ‘‘retain” (mentioned in the context). 

2 [2559 a] I have not found the precedent unemphatic possessive with #uéy in 
the Gospels unless it occurs in Jn xi. 48 dpodow nudy kal rov Témov Kal Td eOvos 
which is almost equivalent to ‘‘they will take away from us both Temple and 
national existence.” Phil. iii. 20 4uav yap TO wodirevua is differentiated by the 
initial position of judy, and by the intervening ydp: it means, in effect, ‘* For us 
[whatever it may be for others], our country is in heaven.” Rom. xiii. 11 éyy’repov 
qudv is prob. (see Steph.) an instance of objective genitive. In r Thess. iii. 10 and 
13 ely Udy 7d mpdcwrov, and ornpliac budv rds Kapdlas, the unemphatic vudv 
throws the emphasis on what follows, ‘‘see you face to face,” “ strengthen [you mot 
outwardly but inwardly in| your hearts.” The unemphatic precedent genitives, 
buav and atray occur severally in r Thess. v. 23 Adros dé 6 Oeds ris elphyns 
dyidoat duds ONoredEts, Kal OA6KANpoY budY TO mrEeDua Kal } WuxXh Kal Td cOua... 


of strangers the voice (r@v addoTplwy Thy Pwvr7r), 
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genitive as in his account of the healing of the paralytic compared 
with that in Mark and Matthew’. And in the healing of the 
centurion’s servant, where Matthew, using the unemphatic jou, 
lays stress upon the condescension of coming all the way to the 
centurion’s “house,” instead of healing at a distance (“come to 
my fouse”), Luke neglects or avoids this distinction?. John, since 
he is continually representing the Saviour as using the words “I” 
and “my,” is bound to use “my” more frequently than the 
Synoptists: and accordingly he uses pov and éuod more frequently 
than any one of them. But if he wishes to emphasize “my” he 
mostly uses 6 éuds, and, to increase the emphasis, he repeats the 
article. “Eyéds is used by John about forty times as against ten times 
in the rest of the Gospels. Thus he can rise to a climax of pro- 
nominal emphasis :—(1) pov 7 pryara, (2) Ta prypward pov, (3) Te ud 
pypata, (4) Ta para ro eua®. See 2776—84. 


INSTANCES OF THE POSSESSIVE GENITIVE 





[2560] i. 27 tva Avow adbrod rév iudvra Tod bron aros, 

li. 15 xal tov KoddAvBiorav éEéyeev TA Kéeppara Kal Tas Tpamelas 
> 4 i eS eee =p ae 
avetpewev. 


. lal lal ‘ > A 3 / 
ll. 23 Gewpodtvres atrod Ta onmecia & erode. 








TnpnGein, Acts iv. 5 éyé&vero b€ cwaxdiva adr&y rods dpxovras K. Tovs mpecB. 
k. Tos ‘ypau.—in both cases before a group of governing nouns, as in Jn xi. 48 
before tov rémoy x. TO €Ov0s. See 2783. 

1 [2559 6] Mk ii. 5, Mt. ix. 2 cov ai dwapria, Lk. v. 20 cot al ap. gov: rep. 
Mk ii. 9, Mt. ix. 5, Lk. v. 23 (D has Mt. ix. 2 cor al du, but Lk. v. 20 cov al Gil. 
(correcting Mt. to Lk. and Lk. to Mt. as freq.). D also has Mk ii. 9 cm ai du, 
Lk. v. 23° cov al a.). 

2 [2559c¢] Mt. viii. 8 tva pov bro Thy oréyny elc€XOns, Lk. vii. 6 tva bd Thy 
oréyny pou eisédOys. Mt., by using the unemphatic “ov, emphasizes oréyny. 

3 [2559 d@] Blass (p. 317) says that 6 éuds ‘often has so little emphasis that it 
cannot easily be distinguished from wou: R. x. 1 4 evdoxia rhs eufs Kapdlas=Tis k. 
pov G.i. 13, Ph. i. 26.” But there is a wév in Rom. x. 1 4 wéev evdoxla Tr. é. x. 
This, and the context, indicate an antithesis between that which would be 
well pleasing to the writer’s ow heart and that which may be the will of God for 
the present. In Gal. i. 12—15, there is a contrast between rhy éuty dvaorpophy 
more év T@ lovdatou@ i.e. ‘my own [unconverted] manner of life” and the 
previously mentioned change that had come (12) “ through the revelation of Jesus 
Christ”; moreover the sense implies ri bev éunv dvartpopihy to correspond to 
(15) dre de evddcnoev. In Phil. i. 25—6 there may be antithesis between tyudv 
and dia ris éujs as freq. in the Pauline Epistles (‘*Z shall continue to live 
that yow may boast in me,” Lightf. compares 2 Cor. i. 14 xatynua tudy éopev 
Kabdmrep K. duets NUGr). 
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ili, 19—21 Hv pews aitav Tovypa Ta €pya...ovK apReraE mpos TO pus, 
iva py Coad Ta epya avrovd...€pxeTat mpos TO pas, iva pavepwhh 
aitod Ta épya ote év Ged eotiv cipyaopéva. 


sick x ‘ , Sc aA 20.4 , e N ers 
ili. 32—-3 Kal THY papTUplav av’TOU obdeis AapBaver. 6 AaBwv avrov 





‘\ 7, > 4 
THhv paptupiav erppayurev.... 
_ vA Sf" \ ” > 4 > Ld 
iv. 16 duvnody cov Tov avdpa, (18) odK eotw Gov avyp. 
_ / cal ‘ 
iv. 34 Wwa...Kal TeAcwow adrod TO <pyov. 
iv. 47 Wa...kal idonrar adtod Tov viov. 
* 2k ‘\ 4 X / At a 3 \ 7 > A X 
vl. 53s 55 €av [LY paynre THV CAPKA TOV V. TOU A. KAL TLNTE AVTOV TO 


e 
aipa.. EO Tpwywv jLou TV odpko. Kal aivwv —_ TO Ala exet Conv aiwviov 





OH yap odps Lov ease €oTu Reece Kal TO aia pov aAnOijs €oTL 

moots. 0 Tpeyov peu tiv odpKa Kai mivev pov 7d alya év epol peeve, 
[2561] vii. 3 Wa...dewpnoovow [cod] ra epya (marg. 7a épya cov) 

a 

& Trovets. 


vill. 17 dre Ovo GvOpadrwv n papTtupia aGAxnOys eotwy. 





ix. 6 ér€Oyxev adtod Tov rydov ert Tods 6POadpors. 





ix. 10 foll. ras [ov] nvedxOnoav cov oi 6fOarpol; (11) éréxpioév ov 
rovs 6. (rep. 30) (14) avéwtev adrod rods 6., (15) mydov éréOqKEev pov 
\ ; © S 
él tous 6., (17) yvéwkév cov tovs 6. (rep. 26), (2 1) Tis nvorgev adrod 
Tous 0. 
ix. 27, 28 py Kal tpets Grete atrod palyrai yevérOar;... 30 pabyris 
> i: c La) XN a > A , 
el éxeivov, mets 5& Tod M. éopev pabyrai. 
7 ‘\ na a“ 
X. 4, 5 Ore oldacw THY Pwviv aitod...d7L odvK oldace TOV GAXOTpPLwV 
Thy mova. 
s ” n 5 
Xl. 32 €recev atrovd mpds Tos wdédas Néyovca ait@ Kvpre, ei As ade 
” EJ / . 
ov« av pov aréGavey 6 48., contrast 76. 21, K., ef ms de odK av az. 
6 a0. pov. 





: 8 > a eoa \ \ ? NN YY, 
Xl. 4 Qapove lv NMwWV KALE TOV TOTOV KAL TO €Ovos. 





Xl. 16 TatTa ovK eyvwoav adtod of wabytat TO TpaTor. 

xii. 27 d6£acdv cov 76 dvoma, SO xvil. 1 ddéacdv Gov Tov vidv. 

xli. 40 TeTUPAWKEev aitdv tors dbOarmors Kal erupwoev aitdv TV 
xapoiav, freely quoted from Is. vi. ro where there is no precedent 
genitive, but there is a non-precedent genitive tots woty airéy which 
Jn omits. 

xl. 47—8 édv tis pov dxovoy Tov pyuatwv Kal wy Pvdagy...6...uy 
Nap Bavov Ta pywara pov. 

Xill, 1 OTe WAGev avrod y wpa, Contrast iil. 4 7 wpa pov, Vii. 30, 
Vill. 20, 7) @pa avrod, xvi. 21 7 wpa avrys. 





xlil. 6 foll. o¥ wou virrets Tods 7ddas; (8) od fr) Vins pov Tods Tddas, 
\ \ / / bs 2. x 
(9) pi Tods wodas pov povoy, (12) dte odv evupey Tors Todas ator, 
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(14) ei obv eyo évupa tuav rods médas, Kal bets ddeidere GAAHAWY 
ig ‘ / 

virtew tTovs modas. See 2564. 

Xl. 18 6 tpwywv pov tov dprov, quoted freely from Ps. xli. 9 6 
€aOiwy aptovs ov. 

[2562] xiv. 1, 27 My rapaccécbw budv n «apdia, comp. xvi. 6, 22. 

ee > ae) ‘ La 2 a > / , 

XV. 9, 10 petvare ev TH dydry TH Cpe. edv Tas évroAds pov TypYoNTE, 
bevetre év TH ayary pov, Kabas ey Tod watpds Tas évTOAds TETHPNKA Kal 
vw avtod ev TH dydry. 








XV. I5 oUK oldev Ti rovet avTOD 6 KUptos. 
XV1. 6 4 Ady weTANpoKev byav Thy Kapdiav. 
XVl. 22 kal xapyoetar tudy 7 Kapdia, quoted from Is. lxvi. 14 
‘ , a 
Xapyoerar 4 Kapdia dav, 
eo ss 25 : 
xv. 6 “Ed¢avépwoa gov 16 dvoya, contrast xvii. 11, 12 év To 
dvopati cov, 
XVill. 10 érawwev Tov Tod apxtepéws SoddoV Kat améxoev avtod TO 


a # \ é/ 
WTAPLOV TO deEvov. 





XVill. 37 mas 6 dv éx THS aANOelas akover pov THs pwvys. 
=i / a > a a a 
X1X. 2 orépavov...emeOynxav avrod TH Kepady. 





= , ian a , 
XIX. 29 OTOYyoV...Tpoonveykav GUTOV TH CTOUATL, 





XIX. 3I—4 Wva Kateaydow avtov Ta oKéAn... (32) Kal TOD pev 

, F \ / \ a ” > / cS [| er Le 
Tpwrov katéagav TA oKeAN Kal TOD GAAov... (33) ov Katéagav avrod 
Ta oKeAn, (34) Adyxyn avTod tiv wAcvpay evréer. 

XIX. 35 Kal adnOwy avtod éoriy 4 paptupia. 

XX. 23 av Twwv adyre Tas dpaprias. 


XX. 25, 27 é€dv pip...Baddw tov daxtvdAdv pov...kal Badw pov THV 





xetipa eis THY TAEvpav avTOv... (27) Pepe Tov daxTvAoV Gov de Kal ide 








Tas XElpas ov Kal pepe THY xEtpa gov Kal Bare cis THV TAEUpdy pov. 

XXi. 24 oidapev Ore aGAnOys adtod n paptupia éoriv. 

[2563] In some of the instances given above, the pronoun 
(somewhat like the Latin “ei” in “ projecit se e¢ ad pedes”) occurs 
in a phrase mentioning some part of the body where “his,” ‘my ” 
etc. do not exactly mean, or at least do not emphasize, possession. 
Thus Luke (W.H.) “thou gavest me no water for my feet” is 
expressed in text by pou, but in margin by preceding pov: and 
Luke’s following words twice use the unemphatic preceding pov to 
throw emphasis on the homage paid to Jesus by moistening or 








1 [2562 a] Note that in three instances, xii. 40, xiii. 18, xvi. 22, when quoting 
LXX, Jn deviates from it by using a precedent genitive (sim. Rev., see 2781 4). 
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kissing His “/eet1”—perhaps taking the emphasis off the pronoun 
and throwing it on the noun “feet,” because another tradition 
described an anointing of the “‘/ead.” In John, the “vernacular” 
possessive occurs repeatedly with “eyes*” (in the narrative of the 
healing of the blind man), also with “ heart®,” “head4,” “mouth®,” 
“Jegs®,” “side’,” “hand’,” Once it occurs with “right ear’’—a note- 
worthy instance because it occurs in a portion of “the four-fold 
Gospel,” the smiting of the High Priest’s servant by Peter : and here, 
though John agrees with Luke in adding that it was the “7zght ear v 
(a point omitted by Mark and Matthew) he follows Mark and 
Matthew against Luke in the use of the “vernacular” possessive’. 





1 [2563 a] Lk. vii. 44—6 tdwp woe él wédas (without the article) but marg. 8. 
pov érl rods édas: and then, éBpetév wou ods bdas...xaragidotod jou Tos mwOdas. 
In his version of the Anointing, Mk xiv. 3 has xaréxeev airod rijs xepadys. Lk.’s 
‘use of the precedent possessive here is all the more remarkable in view of his 
general deviation (2559) from the Synoptic use of it. It is one of many proofs 
that Lk. contains several documents written in several styles and variously revised. 

2 See ix. 7, 10, 11, 14, 15 etc. VEXViNO, 22. a xIxs De 

Sake Hoy Casciscee sits (Gea beney Sixx. 25. 

9 [2563 4] xvili. 10 dméxopev atrod 7d wrdpiov 7d defvdv. Comp. 1 Cor. vill. 12 
rimrovres attav rhv auveldnow dobevodcav, which is equivalent to ‘‘ smiting heme 
[in the cruellest way, not in the body but] z the conscience [and that too when it is] 
in a state of weakness.” So Mk xii. 15 elds adr@v ri brdxpicw and parall. Lk. 
XX. 23 Karavojoas dé a’ray Thy mavoupylay mean, in effect, ‘‘ detecting them in 
their hypocritical craft”? (parall. Mt. xxii. 18 yvobs 6¢ rHy movnpiay abrav). Mk v. 
30 tls wou HWaro TGy iwariwy is given in Lk. vill. 46 as nyard pov ms and is 
repeated in Mk v. 31 without 7@y iwartwy, the meaning being almost the same as 
“‘who touched me on, or, took hold of me by, the cloak?” 

[2563] In Acts xvi. 22 mepipjiavres airGv ra iwdria, one or two inferior 
authorities read éavr@v, perhaps because the scribes took the “‘ rending”’ to be like 
that of the High Priest in Mk xiv. 63 duaphias rods xirGvas avdrod (sim. Mt. xxvi. 65 
diépntey 7a iudria avrod). Rending one’s own garments would properly be 
expressed in classical Gk by the middle mepipjiacOae Ta iudria. “* Rending off 
(wepipiéas) (act.) the (rd) garments” (without possess. genit.) regularly describes 
the action of public or private scourgers in Demosth. 403. 3, Polyb. xv. 3. 4, Plut. 
Vit. Poplic. 6. But Diod. Sic. xvii. 35 and others (see Steph.) use the active for 
the middle, and perhaps Lk. here used the unemphatic atvév as an additional 
indication that the meaning was zo¢ ‘‘ their own.” 

[2563¢] The reader must distinguish between (1) Td piara airod ‘the 
ordinary possessive,” (2) T& atrod phuara ‘‘ the eztervening emphatic possessive,” 
intervening between the article and the noun and emphasizing avrod, (3) a’rod 
ra prhuara “the precedent unemphatic possessive,” preceding the article and the 
noun and so unemphatic as to throw emphasis from itself—unless antithesis’ ex- 
ceptionally (2564) compels it to receive emphasis—ov fo the contiguous words. 
This last, being characteristic of colloquial style, will be often called, for brevity, 
“ vernacular.” 
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[2564] In xiii. 6 ov pov virres rods 7é8as, the genitive pronoun 
is emphasized by coming next after another pronoun (2784 ¢) so that 
the meaning is, “ Zhou / for me! washest the feet)!” This then— 
owing to special circumstances in the context—is not an instance of 
the vernacular unemphatic possessive. But it is followed by the true 
vernacular possessive, xiii. 8 od pi viys pov rods wddas, “thou shalt 
assuredly never wash my fee¢,” where there is no emphasis on “thou” 
nor on “my,” but on “assuredly” and “ feet.” Then comes the 
ordinary construction in xiii. 9 sy T. 7. pou povov, where p2)...uovov 
throws some emphasis on “‘feet,” and xiii. 12 dre otv évupev rods 7odas 
avrdv, where there is no emphasis on any particular word. Lastly comes 
the precept xill. 14, where iudy tots wodas is not an instance of the 
true vernacular possessive, because “your” is exceptionally empha- 
sized by the previous insertion of an emphatic “I” to which “your” 
is obviously antithetical. ‘If therefore 7 (éy#) washed for you (dpav) 
the feet...ye also (kai vpeis) are bound for one another to wash the feet 
(G\Aq Aw virrew T. 7ddas)”.” 

[2565] We are not, of course, to suppose that the evangelist 
deliberately arranged these variations—which indeed might be to 
some extent illustrated by an Englishman’s unconscious variations of 
“shall” and “will.” But we certainly must suppose that the author 
of this Gospel had an unusually keen sense of rhythm and dramatic 
fitness. It may also well be that in the course—perhaps a very long 
course—of oral teaching, his Gospel assumed a shape in which no 
phrase or word has been set down except as the result of artistic as 
well as spiritual evolution. Take, for example, the first utterances 
of Martha and Mary, when they severally come to meet Jesus before 
the raising of Lazarus :— 


(1) xi. 20—1 9 ody MdpOa ws qeovoev dru l. epyerar Varnvrnoev 
7 





1 [2564a] Comp. xxi. 22 ob por dxodovPe (equiv. to ‘‘it is for chee to follow 
me”) where the two pronouns are emphasized by juxtaposition, and sou is more 
emphatic than in xxi. 19 dxoAovOe. pot, ‘‘follow me,” where there is no 
antithetical oJ. The meaning is, ‘‘ That disciple may follow me in his way, which 
is not the way to the Cross; but you must not follow in his way, but in my way.” 

2 [25645] So atréy in xix. 31—4 Wa KareayGow abrav ra oxédy is vernacular 
possessive and unemphatic, ‘“‘that they might have their legs broken,” but rod 
peév mprov, though preceding xaréatay ra oxédy, is not vernacular because pév 
introduces antithesis; and, in ov xaréatay a’roi ra oxé)n, the effect of antithesis 
emphasizes atrod, so that the meaning is ‘‘they brake not /zs legs.” 
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airé: Mapp d8& év TO oikw éxabelero. elrev ovv 7 Map0a zpos 
"Inootv, 'Kipuelt, ef fs Bde, odx av drébavev 6 ddeAdos pov. 

(2) xi. 2932 exeivy 58 ws jeovoer [Z.e. that Jesus “ called” her 
dove ce] nyépOy Taxd Kal jpxeto pos airov...7 obv Mapiap ws 7Abev 
Sov jv “Iycots iS8otca airov érecev avrod mpos Tos rodas A€youea avTe, 
Kipue, ei 7s dde, ovK av jou aravev 6 adeddos. 

[2566] Everything in (1)—the deliberation implied in “ going to 
meet,” the weighty word efmev (2456), the ordinary sequence of ov« 
dv dréGavev, and of 6 ddeAdos pov—points to deliberate utterance. 
In (2), Mary’s “rising up quickly” (contrasted with the previous 
“sitting in the house”) and her “ falling at the feet” of the Saviour 
when she first catches sight of Him, prepare us for an utterance of 
passionate emotion. And, as a fact, the ordinary sequence of ovk av 
and verb? is broken by the intervention of jov, and the connexion 





1 [2565 a] Kupte is now known to be omitted by SS. It is also omitted by SS 
in xiii, 37 where W.H. have "xvpie,’ as here. In both cases, scribes have 
probably added it to assimilate the text to passages in the context inserting Kvpce. 
Peter’s omission of ‘‘ Lord” in xiii. 6 might spring from Peter’s haste to expostulate 
with his Master. Here, Martha is perhaps represented as omitting it because her 
mind is absorbed in the thought of what might have been (‘‘If only it could have 
been otherwise!”) and an “‘if” is the first word that escapes from her lips. Mary, 
though in greater haste than Martha, does not omit ‘‘ Lord.” 

2 [25662] Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 8 ‘“‘Never the Lord of glory would they have 
crucified (ovK ay r. kUpioy Tis dbEns éoravpwoav),” Heb. iv. 8 *‘Not about axother 
day would he have spoken,” ovx &v epi &Ans EAader wera Tatra huepas, 2b. vill. 7 
“not for a second [covenant] would place be sought,” ov« av devrépas éfnretro 
TOTS. 

[2566 4] In view of these instances, and of the reasonableness of emphasizing 
most pronouns in such a position, it is possible that oot must be emphasized in 
Jn xviii. 30 where the evangelist with bitter irony describes the Jews (1885 (ii)) as 
avoiding external defilement, yet as defiling themselves internally by that which 
“cometh out of the mouth” in slander, accusing Christ of being an ‘‘evil-doer.” 
“Tf this man had not been an evil-doer we should not have delivered him up ¢o 
[a just judge like] thee,” odk dv cor wapedwxauev adrdv. Blass (p. 320) on ov« dv 
co. mapedwkapev, says ‘‘better ovd’ according to the Lewis Syriac.” And oddé 
would certainly be preferable unless an emphasis on coc could be justified. The 
variations in the best Mss. as to the position of & in viii. 19 and xiv. 7 proceed in 
part from scribal doubts as to the relation between the two similar sayings, and in 
part from a failure to recognise that dv, in John, always follows an emphatic word, 
and that in these two sentences ‘‘my Father” is more emphatic than ‘‘know.” 
In xviii. 36, 7ywvlfovro dv (where B marg. has rightly inserted dv, casually omitted 
by B at the end of a line before tva) comes emphatically before a short pause; and 
this (though not much more striking than xiv. 28 éydpyre dv) has caused variations 
(2739 c). In none of these three passages does there seem good reason for 
supposing that dy was originally omitted. The variations in the Johannine order 
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between pov and 6 ddeAdgds is broken by the intervention of the verb. 
This obliges us to lay stress on av ie. “how different it would have 
been/” But it is not clear whether the emphasis on av does, or does 
not, take away the emphasis from the following ov. If ov had been 
inserted, we might have felt certain that ov (2564) is emphatic. 
Perhaps the writer draws a contrast between Martha, ending her 
sentence with “me” and Mary, ending hers with “drother.” If so, 
ov is the vernacular possessive. As it is, the conclusion is doubtful’. 

[2567] In vi. 51—5, where the Eucharistic doctrine is introduced, 
the ordinary possessive, 7 odp& pov, occurs, first predicatively (“the 
bread that I shall give is my flesh”) and then “except ye eat the flesh 
of (ryv o.) the Son of man.” After this, when mention is made of 
drinking the blood and eating the flesh, the unemphatic “his” and 
“my” are used in order to emphasize “ flesh” and “ blood” :—* [yea, | 
and drink his dood (a’rod 7. aipya)...he that eateth my flesh (mov T. 
odpxa) and drinketh my dood (wou tr. aiya).” When a return is made 
to definition, the ordinary possessive is resumed: “my flesh (9 o. 





of & (e.g. viii. 19 Tov rarépa pou ay 7Oerre, vill. 42 ayamare dv éué, xv. 19 0 Kdopos 
ay 7d lov epider) are mostly explicable by emphasis on special words, but they 
are irregular enough to perplex scribes (comp. Gal. iii. 21 (W.H.) év vdum av jv 
(marg. éx véuou Hv [dv])). In xviii. 36 the final dy suits well with the imperfect— 
the meaning being ‘‘would be in that case striving at this very moment” [comp. 
Mt. xxvi. 53 “‘at this moment...twelve legions of angels”’] ‘‘that I might not be 
delivered to the Jews.” Blass (p. 207) says ‘‘tots Iovd. is contrary to sense and is 
omitted by Chrys.” But Chrys. inserts rots "lov6. in quoting the passage. After- 
wards, it is true, he omits it. But then he omits not only rots "Iovd. but also the 
rest of Christ’s sentence (rots "Iovd. viv 5é ) Bac. 7 euh ov« Eorw évredGer). The 
reason appears to be that he stops short because he sees no ground for special 
comment on the omitted words. Subsequently he casually repeats the words ov« 
évredbev, shewing that he had the clause before him, though he did not think 
it worth while to quote it in full or to comment on rots ’Iové. Yet in fact there is 
great force in “‘¢he Jews,” as denoting the real agents, Pilate being a mere puppet. 
In Lk. xix. 23, Blass (p. 206) takes é\@wv as=(temporal) protasis, where I should 
prefer to supply the protasis from the context, ‘“Why didst thou not put my money 
into the bank...and [then, if thou hadst done this,| I on my side (kayo), when 
I came home (é\9év), should have exacted the sum with interest ?” 

1 [2566] Some might urge that, if Jn had intended emphasis, he would have 
used éuo0, not mov. But éuod zs mever used tn N.T. without (1) a preceding 
preposition Mt. v. 11, vii. 23, x. 18 etc.; o7 without (2) antithesis, Lk. x. 16 
6 dkovuy buav éuod dxover: or parallelism to a preceding genitive, Rom. i. 12 tuaev 
re Kal éuol, xvi. 2 modGv x. éuot atrod, xvi. 13 avrol Kx. émod. (3) In one 
exceptional passage the text varies so as to cause suspicion of error Mt. xvi. 23 
(BN*) oxdvdaroy ef euod, v.r. mou Et, EL EMOL, MOL El, EL MOU, where elt got may 
have been the original (‘‘I am a stumbling-block [it seems] to thee !”’), 
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pov) is true food, and my blood (76 4. pov) is true drink.” Then, 
when it has to be insisted that “abiding ” in Christ is the result of 
feeding on the “flesh” and the “blood,” the nouns are again 
emphasized: “He that eateth my flesh (uw. rHv odpxo.) and drinketh 
my Jlood (p. 76 atwa) abideth in me’.” 

[2568] Where there is no antithesis we are generally safe in 
taking the precedent possessive as unemphatic, e.g. “I manifested thy 
name,” compared with “in ¢zy name®.” But antithesis and chiasmus 
probably give it emphasis in xv. 10 “ye will abide in my love (pevetre 


év 7. ay. pov),,,even as I...and abide in Azs love (wévw avtod ev TH 


ay.)*.” In iii. 19—20, the context is too long to discuss, but the 


genitives (one of which is separated from its governing noun by a 
predicative adjective, wovypa) are perhaps intended to throw the 
emphasis on what follows in each case*. It is however a passage 
where there is room for difference of opinion. 


1 [2567 a] In xx. 25—7, there is perhaps a contrast between the vehement and 
varied utterance of Thomas and the calm regularity of the Saviour’s reproach. 
Jesus repeats four times the ordinary possessive genitive (‘‘thy finger,” ‘‘thy hand” 
etc.). Thomas says “put my finger (8. Tov 5. wou) into the print of the nails, yea, 
and put my hand (x. B. wou THv xetpa) into his side.” The difference cannot well 
be expressed in English. But there appears to be intended a climax in the 
thrusting of the whole of the ‘‘hand” (as compared with ‘‘the finger”) into the 
open wound in the side. 

[2567 4] In iv. 47 ‘‘that he might heal his soz (a. rdv vidv)” there may be an 
intention to emphasize ‘‘so,” partly because it illustrated the urgency of the 
request, partly because some traditions may have differed as to whether (1862a—c) 
the sick ‘‘boy” was a ‘‘son” or a ‘‘ servant.” 

® [25682] xvii. 6 édavépwod cou r. évoua, comp. xvii. 11, 12 Thpnoov (and 
érnpovv) avbrovs év 7@ dvduart cov. 

$ [25684] In iii. 32—3 rv uapruplay avrod ovdels NauBdver. 6 haBdw atrod rhy 
Haprupiay there is no antithesis between adrod and another pronoun. The second 
avrov is probably unemphatic, the emphasis being thrown on AaBdy, “‘he that aid 
receive” (after the assertion ‘‘none receiveth”’). 

4 [2568 c] iii. 1g—20 k. HYdmyoay ol dvOpwror WAdov 7 TKbTOS 7 7d POs, Hv yap 
avr&y movnpa Ta épya. mas yap 6 pdaiha mpacowy jucet To Pas Kal odK €pxeTar pos 
TO pas, wa un eeyxOy Ta epya atrod* 6 dé roby Thy adjOerav epyerar Tpos TO PAs, 
wa pavepwOy avrod ra epya dre év Oew éorly eipyacudva. If this view is correct the 
meaning is that men as a rule loved darkness “‘for their works were essentially 
bad (zovnpa),” but that the truth-worker comes to the light “‘that his words may 
be manifested as being worked in God.” In both cases the emphasis is taken from 
“their” and ‘‘his,” to be thrown on ‘‘works.” But as regards 6 @aida mpdoowv, 
emphasis is thrown on his personal shrinking from the light lest ‘‘Azs works be 
convicted.” In iii. 19 the position of rovnpa before épya makes both words 
emphatic: ‘‘For there was from the first an essential badness in their works.” 
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[2569] In ii. 23 “beholding his signs (adrot 74 onpeia), which he 
was [continually] doing,” and also in vii. 3 “that they may behold 
thy works (if we read cov 7a épya),” emphasis is laid on “ signs” and 
“works,” and the context implies, perhaps, that the speakers attached 
more importance to these than to Christ Himself. The same 
emphasis on the noun is to be laid in the only two instances where 
precedent avrod occurs in the Johannine Epistles: 1 Jn ii. 4—5 “He 
that sayeth...and keepeth not his commandments (ras évr. avrod jut) 
tnpav) is a liar...but whoso keepeth his word (8s 8 av rnpq adtod tov 
Aoyov)', truly in him is the love of God,” 3 Jn g—10 “He that loveth 
supremacy over them, Diotrephes, doth not fitly receive us: for this 
cause, if I come, I will call to remembrance [mot his pretensions but] 
his works (vropvyjcw aitod 7a épya)*.” 








1 [2569 2] On this Westcott says ‘‘The position of the pronoun here (avrod rév 
Aéyov), as contrasted with that which it has in v. 3 (ras évro\as avdrod), emphasizes 
the personal idea. The main thought is that the word is His word, the word of 
God. There is emphasis also on the ‘keeping’ és 6 ay rnp contrasted with 
0...Tas évT. uh Typ&v.” In view of Jn’s frequent use of the “‘ vernacular” avrod 
this interpretation seems untenable. Jn has not here rdv av’roO déyov as in 
1 Jn il. 27 70 adrod xXpicua. In adbrov rév Adyor, the emphasis is taken from a’rod 
to be thrown on Adyov, which here means ‘‘¢the [spzritual] word” or ‘‘the spirit, 
not the letter,” and is stronger than évroNds, ‘‘commandments.” Comp. xiv. 23—4 
Tov oyov fLov TypHoEL and rods Aédyous mov od Type. The pl. Adyou in the Gospel 
corresponds to the pl. évroAaé in the Epistle and both occur in a negative clause 
while the sing. Aédyos is in the positive clause. The position of the pronoun, 
then, does not ‘‘emphasize the personal idea,” but throws the emphasis on the 
spirituality of the ‘‘Word” that is to be ‘‘kept.” 

2 [25694] Somewhat similar is the mention of ‘‘those who are puffed up” in 
t Cor. iv. rg, ‘‘ But I will come quickly unto you...and will acquaint myself not 
with the speech but with the power of them that are puffed up, cai yrwoouar od 
Tov Néyov, Tav Twepvowwpévev adda THY SbvapLy.” 

[2569c] In ix. 6, the reading is very doubtful. W.H. txt has radra elarav 
érrucev xapal x, éwolnoev mydov éx TOO mrvcmaros Kal “éméOnxey™ (marg. éréxpioev) 
avTov Tov anddv éml rods d6@0adpuovs. R.V. marg. has “the clay ¢hereof,” taking 
atrod to refer to mr¥cuaros, and supplying ‘‘his.” AC ins. ‘‘of the blind man” 
after ‘‘eyes.” SS has ‘‘and took [it z.e. the clay] up [and] smeared [it] upon the 
eyes of that blind man,” D ‘‘and smeared upon him (éréxpicev avr@) the clay 
upon his eyes,” @ ‘‘et linuit ei lutum super oculos eius,” @ ‘‘et linuit oculos 
ejus,” & ‘et superlinuit Iutum super oculos illius caeci,” e ‘‘et superunxit oculos 
caeci,” f ‘‘et superlinivit super oculos caeci,” / ‘‘et superunxit illud super oculos 
ejus.” (1) Mark’s (viii. 23) tradition about healing blindness with saliva, (2) Jewish 
traditions about such healing, and (3) the possibilities of mystical suggestion in 
the present passage, combine with (4) the textual variations to make its adequate 
interpretation at present impossible. 
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§ 4. Miscellaneous variations 


[2570] The following miscellaneous variations, taken in their 
order as they occur in the Gospel, may be of use for reference, and 
for the purpose of giving the reader a general view of John’s style. 
Many of them have been explained incidentally above: others will 
be briefly discussed here. A few of them deal with synonyms not 
discussed in Johannine Vocabulary. For example, the use of xata- 
AawBavw in the Prologue (i. 5) was discussed in 1735 e—A, but the 
relation between qrapadapBavw and AapBavw in the same context 
was merely touched on there, and will come first in the instances 
given below. 

In i. 11—12 of tdvot avrov od mwapéAaBov: dao. Sé éXaBov avrov, a 
distinction is certainly drawn between zapéAaBov and é\aPoy, and the 
former is probably used with special reference to oi ido. The meaning 
probably is that, when the Son of God came to His own family, none 
“received Him fitly as coming from the Father (rapédaBov),” but some 
“vecetved Him | though imperfectly | (€haBov)*.” 








* [2570a] Oi tdvoc airdv ob mapéXaBov and the preceding els ra tdia FOE 
are quoted by Clem. Alex. (882—3 els 7. iia, pyolv, nAOev 6 vids T. Beod kK. 
oi ivoe adrdyv ov édéEavro) as referring to ‘‘the world (kécjos).” In that case we 
might reconcile ob mapéXaBov with door é\aBov by saying that wapé\aBov means 
a friendly ‘‘receiving” (Nonnus, éyépa:pov), while €\aBov means a less active 
“receiving” (Nonnus, défavro). Or we might say that John according to his 
custom (2628) states a fact first roughly and inaccurately, and then more exactly. 

[2570 4] But Chrysostom and Ammonius both take co in a twofold sense, as 
meaning (1) the world, (2) Israel; and in view of the language of the prophets 
about the rejection of Jehovah by His own children, and the language of Jesus 
Himself about ‘‘a prophet in his own country,” there can hardly be a doubt that 
both meanings are intended. (1) Applied to the world at large, mapéhaBov may 
be illustrated by its use in Epictetus to describe our “‘vece’ving from [God].” In 
one passage he uses rapadauBdvw (i. 6. 25 riv Oéav wapeAjpare) to describe our 
reception of the gift of beholding the sights of God’s universe. Then he drops the 
compound preposition (zd. 28) ‘‘And come now, have you not received (el\jpare) 
faculties?... Have you not received manliness? Have you not recezved magnanimity ? 
Have you not recerved patience?” The Logos itself is described as (i. 20. 5) 
“received from [God] (mapethymrat) by [human] nature (bd ris dicews)” : and 
concerning the power of the Logos (4 Noyixh Suvamus) it is said that (i. 1. 4) “it as 
received from [God |” and, in the same sentence, ‘‘z¢ has come (éAjduGe).” Else- 
where mapadauBdvw is used (Zzch. xxiv. 1, xxv. 1, xxxii. 2) of calling a friend to 
share one’s meal or one’s secret plans. (2) From the Jewish point of view, 
mapahauBdyw is the regular word for ‘‘recetving words, or traditions,” handed 
down from a teacher. It is thus used frequently in N.T. The very first words 
of the Sayings of the Jewish Fathers are ‘‘Moses received the Law from Sinai,” 
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[2571] i. 15, 30 6 driow pov épxopevos Eumpoobev pov yéyovev, tt... 
(30) elrrov, Oricw pov épyerar avijp ds gumpoobev pov yéyovev. Hereby 
the evangelist warns us that when he represents a speaker as 
apparently repeating a previous utterance, we are not to expect 
identity of expression. The introduction of avyp may (2371) allude 
to the meaning “husband” and may prepare the way for (iil. 29) 
“bridegroom.” But in any case this is one of many passages in 
which the writer seems to say, “The Baptist and the Lord Jesus 
said the same things again and again in slightly different ways, 
and there may be various traditions, all differing and yet all accurate.” 

[2572] The verb of seeing is thrice varied in i, 32—4 reOéapau 
TO Tvetpa KataBaivoy...kayo ovK poe avtov: add’ 6 wéupas pe...elrev 
"Eq ov ay idys...kayo éwpaxa Kai peyaptipyxa, This may be para- 
phrased thus, “/ have beheld the manifestation of the Spirit...and 
I for my part did not know him [the Messiah] but he that sent me 





and the following sentences describe a long succession of teachers as each 
“receiving” from a predecessor. 

[2570 c] In i. 4—12 the context makes it probable that mapéAafov refers to the 
Jews: for it appears to describe three stages of failure, in three negations, with 
KaTahapBdvw, ywwoxw, and mapadauBdvw. (1) ‘‘ The life was the light of men... 
and the darkness apprehended it not (abrd ob KarédaBev).” (2) ‘‘[The light] was 
in the world; and the world, through him for, it], came into being; and the 
world recognised him not (avrov obx éyvw).” (3) ‘‘To his own [house] he came, 
and his own [household] did not recetve him [as coming] from [the Father of the 
house] (avrév ot mapéXaBov).” 

[2570.¢] In the Synoptists, mapahauBdvw is used, with ‘Incoiv as object, in 
Mk iv. 36 of the disciples ‘‘¢akiny Jesus wth them in the boat,” and in Mt. xxvii. 
27 of the soldiers of the governor ‘‘¢aking Jesus with them into the praetorium,” 
where Mk xv. 16 has am#yayov and Lk. altogether differs. The use of 7. to 
describe ‘‘taking prisoners along with one” (or ‘‘accepting the surrender of 
a city” as in 1 Mac. xv. 30 (N) mapehdBere, LXX kareddBeode) is very rare in Gk, 
and occurs in canon. LXX perh. only in Lam. iii. 2 wapédaBév pe x. amiyyaryev els 
cxéros. It is therefore worthy of note that Jn, like Mt., has rapadapuBavw in his 
account of the Passion. But, in Jn, it is not ‘‘the soldiers of the governor” but 
the “chief priests,” who thus ‘‘¢ake with them” or ‘‘recetve” Jesus; xix. 16—17 
‘*then therefore he [z.e. Pilate] delivered him to them [z.e. the chief priests] to be 
crucified. They therefore received (rapéaBov) Jesus.” The supposition that the 
word was applied in diverse traditions to a “‘reception” of Jesus as a prisoner is 
confirmed, if the txt is correctly supplied (as it probably is) by Zvang. Petr. (ed. 
Robinson) § 1 kal rére Kedever “Hpwddys 6 Bacidedrs raplarynu]pOjvar tov Kupiov. 
If Jn deliberately and allusively adapted a version of this ancient tradition, so as 
to represent the Logos as being, after this fashion, ‘‘recetved” by His own “ priests” 
—who might be called pre-eminently ‘His own people” —it is one of the most 
ironical instances of Johannine irony. 
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-.-Said, On whomsoever chou shalt see...and I [taught by God’s word] 
have seen [and received the vision] and have testified” (1597 foll.). 
@cao6o. here means spiritual “seeing” but refers rather to the form 
(“descent as a dove”) of the vision while éupaxa refers to the inner 
meaning of it. 

[2573] As to iii. 35, yevvy69 dvwbev compared with y- e€ ddaros 
kat mvedpatos, and idetv tiv Bacireiov tod Geod compared with 
cioeADeiv eis tiv B. 7. O., it was noted in 1903a that Chrysostom 
apparently took avwHev to mean “from above.” It should be added 
that Origen certainly does this in a passage in which he comments 
ON Viil. 23 buets ék TOV KaTw éoré, éyo éx TOV avw eii, ili. 31 6 Ov ex 
THS YHS...0 €k TOD ovpavod épxdpevos, where he says 7a ev yap Tepiyeia 
katw éori, ra S& ovpavia dv, and then, after quoting Matthew’s 
doctrine about the “heart” and the “treasure” being together, he 
adds: “If a man be treasuring up (@ycavpify) on earth, [then] as 
the result of his treasuring up on earth he decomes ‘from below’ (é« tav 
katw yivera), but if a man is treasuring up (yoaupite.) in the heavens 
he 1s born from above (yevvara dvwbev) and assumes (1 Cor. xv. 49) 
‘the image of the heavenly}.’” 





' [25732] Huet ii. 280 E—282c. Comp. Origen’s Homily on Gen. i. 6—7, 
where he refers to the ‘‘diving water” as being that which is ‘“‘adove the 
firmament” and as opposed to the ‘‘ water below,” which is the water of death: 
‘* Studeat ergo unusquisque nostrum divisor aquae effici ejus quae est supra, et quae 
est subtus : quo scilicet spiritualis aquae intellectum, et participium capiens ejus 
quae est supra firmamentum, flumina de ventre suo educat aquae vivae salientis in 
vitam aeternam, segregatus sine dubio, et separatus ab ea aqua quae subtus est, id 
est, aqua abyssi, in qua tenebrae esse dicuntur, in qua princeps hujus mundi, et 
adversarius draco, et angeli ejus habitant, sicut superius indicatum est. Illius ergo 
aquae supernae participio, quae supra coelos esse dicitur, unusquisque fidelium 
coelestis efficitur, id est, cum sensum suum habet in arduis et excelsis, nihil 
de terra, sed totum de coelestibus cogitans, quae sursum sunt quaerens, ubi 
Christus est in dextra Dei patris.” 

[2573 6] Toward the end of the first century Christian teachers would find 
it necessary to emphasize the possibility that a man might be “ dorz again” for 
evil as well as for good. This is recognised in some of the Gospels by the Parable 
of the “seven devils” entering into the man delivered from one devil, and by 
Christ’s description of a proselyte as “twofold a child of Gehenna”: and 
Christians might apply this doctrine to Simon Magus and others. Hermas 
implies this double possibility of proselytism in a passage that contains an attempt 
to draw a distinction (here made by John) between “* seeing” and ‘* entering,” as 
regards the ‘‘kingdom of God.” According to him (Sim. ix. x 3—15) there are 
twelve holy Virgins (who are ‘‘ holy spirits”) and twelve unholy, Vexation (Avrn), 
Wickedness etc.: ‘‘The servant of God that bears these names, though he shall 
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[2574] iv. 13—14 mas o mivov...ds 8 dv my. Here ras 6 
introduces the multitude of those that go wrong, és & dy the in- 
dividual that goes right. Comp. iii. 20 ras ydp 6 dadha mpdoour... 
with iil. 21 6 8 zowwv THY ddyOeav. 

vi. 48—51 eyo ciue 6 dpros THs Lwis...éyd ele 6 dptos & fav, is 
not variation but development—a good example of the way in which 
John leads the reader on from suggestion to statement. “The bread 
of life” like “the tree of life,” is a comparatively simple phrase ; 
but—after the analogy of “the water of Ue” and “kwing (ies 
running) water”—the Teacher passes on to say that the bread is 
itself “living,” and that it is indeed the “flesh” of a living Man. 
This was a new doctrine for the Jews, though it is only an application 
to the spiritual world of a physical law—that life feeds on life. 

[2575] In vii. 30 e€jrovy obv avrov midoa Kal ovdels eréBadev er 
avTOv THY XElpa OTL OTH eANAVOEL 7 pa aidrod, is there any explanation 
of the sing. xeipa here and the pl. xedpas in vii. 44 reves 8& 7Oedov é 
avrav mara. avtov, AA ovdels EBarev ex adrov tas yeipas? It has 
been pointed out above (21365 foll.) that d\Aad as compared with xaé 
represents Greek idiom as compared with Hebrew. So does 76eXov 
as compared with é{yrovv—which, though meaning ‘in Attic Gk 
“desire to” (Steph.) before such verbs as ruOécOa, expabetv, <idéva, 
Aafeiv, or other verbs expressing what one desires for oneself, does 
not seem to be used as in LXX (Ex. ii. 15, iv. 24, Esth. ii. 21, 
Ps. xxxvii. 32 etc.) in such phrases as “desire to £222.” Possibly, in 
the same way, xeipa may be explained as Hebraic and xelpas as 
Hellenic. At all events, in Esth. vi. 2, where the Heb. has “lay 
hand,” the LXX has ras xeipas (comp. 1 K. xx. 6): and Eustathius 
(Steph. éryBdAAw 1524) speaks of the phrase in the pl., rd xetpas 


: 








see the kingdom of God yet shall not eter therein,” ratra ra dvduara 6 popdy rod 
Ge00 Soddos Ty Bacirelav pev Sperar To Oeod eis adrihv dé ovK eloeXevoeraL, where 
the Latin has ‘‘spiritus” for édvéuara. Irenaeus (i. 13. 6 and i. 21. 1—§) shews 
that parodies of baptism were common among certain heretics promising a 
“redemption” or ‘‘restitution” that was to be compatible with the grossest 
immorality. For these reasons it became needful to insist that the ‘‘new birth” 
was not only ‘‘ ew” but also ‘‘ from above.” 

[2573 c] In addition to the facts adduced in 1903 as to Chrysostom’s interpreta- 
tion of dvwOev it should be added that Cramer has 76 d¢ dvwOev éx Tod obpavod od 
dno? in a context that indicates either (r) that o d7Ao¢ means ‘does not make 
clear,” or (2) that final -ov in odpavod has been repeated as ov. 
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éréBade'. As to éréBadev compared with éGadgev, the latter is 
perhaps the less aggressive, and John indicates, in vii. 44, that those 
previously mentioned as longing to capture Jesus dared not now 
play the part of aggressors even in a minor degree. 

[2576] In reply to Christ’s words viii. 51 édv tus rov gudv Adyov 
Typnon, Oavarov ot py Oewpyoy cis tov aidva, the Jews say, vill. 52 od 
Aéyers “Eady tis tov Adyov pov? typo, ov pi) yetonta Gavarov «is Tov 
aiava. “ Taste of death” is an expression assigned to our Lord by 
all the Synoptists just before the Transfiguration, and it means 
literal death®. But “behold death” appears to refer to spiritual 
death, and perhaps contains an ‘assumption that whatever oné 
“beholds ”—whether it be the true glory of Goodness or the false 
glory of Satan—one is, as St Paul says, “conformed to it#” In 
what follows, Christ says about Abraham, “ He saw it [z.e. my day] 
and rejoiced,” ze. he spiritually “saw” the joy of the day of the 
Messiah and was conformed to that joy so that he himself “re- 
joiced’.” Our Lord elsewhere uses the word idety of “ seeing the 
kingdom of God®.” Here John uses Gewpetv—a word that sometimes 
(1598) means blank, unintelligent, or superstitious vision—perhaps, 
as being more appropriate to the view of the dark powers of spiritual 
death’. But the Aramaic phrase “see death ”—as distinct from 





1 [2575 a] Aristophanes, however, has sing. in Mad. 933 THY xeElp’ Hy 
émiBaddys, Lys. 440 Tabry Tiv xelp émeBadels. Polybius has é. xetpas with sing. 
subj. xviii. 34. 8, and with pl. subj. in iii. 2. 8, iii. 5. 5: it means ‘‘ lay sacrilegious 
hands on” in Lucian (77m. 4, Vol. i. p- 107). ’E. xeé@pas occurs in Mk xiv. 46, Mt. 
xxvi. 50 (where Lk. xxii. 54 (nearly but not quite parall.) has cvA\aBévres), also in 
Lk. xx. 19 égjrnoav...ériBadeiv ex’ abrov ras xelpas, and Lk. xxi. 12 ém¢Badodow 
ed’ buds 7. xelpas atrav. "EmiBdddw occurs only 4 times in Acts and alw. with rds 
xeipas. In 1 Esdr. ix. 20 éméBadov rds yxelpas (Ezr. x. 19 &wxav xeipa abrdv) 
means “‘ they gave their hands as a pledge,” but Steph. does not quote this or other 
instances ; and it is difficult to find any reason why Jn should use Badew yxetpas 
here (a very rare constr. if one may judge from Steph. (84\w g0B) who quotes 
nothing except Zenob. 5. 93 kdrw Bahay ras xetpas eloryjxer). Possibly he meant 
“They dared not so much as move the hand against him.” 

? [2576 a] Tov déyor uov is not quite so emphatic as rov éudv Noyov, which again 
is not so emphatic as 6). 6 éuds would have been. In Jn, 6 éuds occurs thrice, 
V. 47, Vil. 16, vili. 51, whereas 6...6 éués is much more frequent. 

* [2576 6] Mk ix. 1, Mt. xvi. 28, Lk. ix. 27, comp. Heb. ii. 9. 

* [2576 c] See 2 Cor. iii. 18 xarorrpitduevor, Rom. xii. 2 ouvoxnuativerde,.. 
MeTamoppoda be. 5 viii. 56. oP iter 3G 

7 [2576 d@] This view is favoured by the fact that, when the ‘*seeing”’ refers 
to “the kingdom of God” and to “life,” Jn has iii. 30d OUvarae Wei, iii. 36 ob 
operat Surv (not Hewpeiv). 
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“taste death,” and without any discrimination between different 
verbs of seeing—may have referred to Biblical usage, which some- 
times attaches to “see” the meaning of “see for oneself,” “have 
personal experience of,” “realise.” The fact that both Peter and 
Paul are represented in the Acts as quoting Ps. xvi. 10, to shew that 
the Messiah was distinguished from David by “wot seeing the pit,” 
makes it probable that the phrase “ see death” was variously applied, 
not without controversy, toward the end of the first century. John 
here teaches that “ot to behold death” was a spiritual gift, ex- 
tending, not only to Enoch, Elijah, and the Lord Jesus Christ, but 
to all Christ’s true disciples. At the same time, he points out that 
the Jews confused this with a phrase not used in O.T., “tasting death,” 
which they interpreted as referring to physical death. 

[2577] ix. 213 més 88 viv Brére ov oidapmev, 7 Tis yvorEev adToD 
Tovs 6bG. ypeis ovK oldapev: adtov epwrycare, AArKlav Exel... TOUTO.. 
elmav Or. “HXixiav eye, adrov érepwryoare (marg. épwrycare), The 
difference between “we know not” and “we (nueis) know not” is 
that the latter implies a more emphatic disavowal because the 
speakers, in the latter case, are more frightened: “But how he 
now sees we know not. Ov, who opened his eyes, [if indeed some 
one opened his eyes]|—we know nothing about it.” In what follows, 
the fact that the evangelist puts the last words of the parents first in 
repeating their utterance is in conformity with the rule mentioned 
above (2552—3). But the change of ¢pwryjcare to érepwrycare is 
a remarkable concession to dramatic effect or impressionism. “In 
effect,” John seems to say, “ what the parents meant was, He is of 
age, ask him, [not us, and ask him] as much as you like.” 





1 [2576 £] See (Buhl 752—3) Is. xliv. 16 ‘I have seen the fire,” Eccles. ix. 9 
“See life with the wife whom thou lovest,” Ps. lxxxix. 49 ‘‘...and shall not 
see death,” Targ. ‘‘ see the angel of death” (comp. Heb. xi. 5 ‘‘ translated that he 
should not see death”’), Ps. xvi. 10 ‘‘ Neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see 
corruption (or, the pit)” (quoted in Acts ii. 27 foll, and xiii. 34 foll. as applying not 
to David but to Christ). In Esth. ix. 26 ‘‘that which they had seex,” LXX has 
“suffered,” memévOaow. Lk. ii, 26 has pi ldetv Odvarov and Rev. xviii. 7 évOos 
ov uw Ww. 

* [2577a@] There is much variety in the O.T. and N.T. use of €m epwrav 
(456 (ii) a). It occurs in Mk (25), Mt. (8), Lk. (17), Jn (2), namely, here and 
Xvill. 7 mddw érnpwdrnoer, ‘repeated his question again.” The two instances 
indicate that in both Jn takes ém- to mean ‘‘ further,” ‘‘again.”” SS has here 
“Lo, he also ts of age; from him ye can know. These things said...Therefore 
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[2578] ARRANGEMENT AND VARIATION 








[2578] In xiii. 33 (rep. from viii. 21) drov éyd tmdyw tyeis ob 
dvvacGe édGeiv, which had been uttered to the Jews, the pronouns 
emphasize the opposition between “7” and “ye” (“Where Z go ye 
cannot come ”)—as also in vii. 34, 36—but when Christ repeats this 
to Peter, xiii. 36 orov tmayw ov Svvacal pou viv aKkoAovbjoa, the 
pronouns are omitted so as to lay no stress upon personal antithesis 
but only on present time, “Where I go thou canst not follow me a¢ 
present.” 

[2579] In xiv. ro—r1 ov morevers drt éyw év TO 7. Kal O 7. ev uot 
éorw ; the position of éorw at the end of the sentence marks it as 
emphatic—and all the more emphatic because the meaning would 
have been clear without it,—“Do ye not believe...that in me the 
Father ¢ruly s'?” In the repetition, muoreveré por dre eyo év TO 7. 
kal o m. év noi, the stress on “is” is dropped by the omission of 
éorw in order to emphasize “me” (“ Believe me”), and the sentence 
concludes, “ But if [ye can] not [do this], believe for the mere works? 
sake” —thus omitting the whole of the object of “believe” in order 
to emphasize the cause of belief. 

[2580] In xiv. 23—24 éay ts ayarg ye Tov Adyov pov TypHCEL, 
compared with 0 p) dyardv je Tovs Adyous pou ov Type, éav Ts is 
more selective than o my (2552¢), and rdv ddyov represents “the 
word” taken as a whole, the spirit of Christ’s teaching, whereas 
tovs Adyovs means the separate doctrines, “does not [even] keep 
[the letter of] my words.” This is the only occasion where Christ 
in the Fourth Gospel uses the plural Ad you’. 

[2581] In xv. 9—11 peivate &y tH dydry TH €uy...meveire ev TH 
ayary pov...Kadas eyo...Kal pévw avtod ev TH ayaryn...va y xapa y enn 
ev tpiv 7 Kal n xapa vor 7AnpwOy, the phrase 7 é4y emphasizes the 
“love” and the “joy” so that they are distinguished from the 





said his parents, As him.” In classical Gk émepwrav sometimes means “‘ ask in 
turn,” i.e. ‘ask after answering,” as in Mk xi. 29 (where Mt.-Lk. have épwrav) 
but Steph. gives no instance where it clearly means ‘‘ask further.” 

* [2579 2] See Philo i. 267 in 2588 c, dvrws yap 6 ddnOwds obrés éorw, where 
éorw is similarly emphatic. 

* [25802] In the Synoptists, besides other less important passages, Aédyou 
(Chri.) occurs in Mk xiii. 31, Mt. xxiv. 35, Lk. xxi. 33, “ my words shall not pass 
away”; also in Mt. vii. 24—6 (zs) (parall. Lk. vi. 47) ‘whosoever therefore 
heareth these words of mine”; also in Mk viii. 38 (parall. Lk. ix. 26) ‘* whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me and my words” (Mt. om.). Comp. 1 Jn ii. 4—5 where 
the sing. Adyos in a positive clause with rnpéw is contr. with the pl. évro\aé in 
a negative clause (41 rnp@v) (2569 a). 
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ordinary feelings so called-——“ the love that is peculiarly mine...the 
joy that is peculiarly mine ”—indicating that a new 47nd of love has 
been brought into the world by the Son of God. 

[2582] In ave 23 TavTA Tavra TOLNTOVOLW...OTL ovUK oloacw TOV 
meuarta pe, and xvi. 3 tadra tomoovow dru ovK éyvwoav tov warépa 
ovde éué, the exact meaning is hard to give without paraphrase, and 

is not given by R.V. “know not,” “have not known.” The first 
sentence says “They will persecute you, my followers, because they 
know not the nature of him that sent me.” Then Jesus shews that 
this want of knowledge arose, not from intellectual but from moral 
fault, and lastly He repeats “'T hey will persecute you, I say, because 
—not having in themselves the spirit of love, the spirit of fatherhood, 
the spirit of sonship—they farled to recognise the Father and failed to 
recognise me,—his Son [when the Father sent the Son to them.” 

[2583] xvi. 14—15 é« rod euod Anpwerar...dud todro dmrov Sr. ex 
Tov é4ov AapPBaver is a remarkable instance of verbally inaccurate 
quotation. SS, and the Latin versions except a, read Ajpweraw for 
Aap Baver so as to make the quotation accurate. After saying ‘‘ He 
will take from what is mine,” Jesus explains, that “mine” means 
“the Father’s” because ‘all things as many as the Father hath ave 
mine.” Then, having passed into the present, while describing the 
ever present relations between the Father and the Son, He continues 
in the present tense when repeating what He had previously uttered 
about the relations between the Holy Spirit and the Son. Another 
case of variation in repeating occurs in xvi. 16—19 where Jesus says 
“ye behold me xo donger (ovxért),” but the disciples repeat it as “ye 
behold me zof (ov),” and our Lord Himself, accepting their variation, 
says, “On this matter are ye questioning with one another because 
I said, A little while and ye behold me xo¢ (ov)!” Perhaps “no 
longer ” was intended to suggest ‘no longer in the old familiar way, 
after the flesh.” But the disciples, panic-stricken, fasten on the bare 
negative “not,” and their Master adapts His reply to their fears, and 
accepts their version of His utterance?. 





1 [2583 a] % omits the whole of verse 15 (homoeotel.), e¢ omits the last part of 
it (bru éx 7. €. XN. K. dvaryyede?) reading ‘‘ propter hoc dixi vobis pusillum...,” @ has 
‘‘accipiet ” though D has \awBdver. 

* [2583 4] In xvi. 16—19 a, d, e, fand SS have “non” throughout. 

[2583 ¢] On other variations of Christ’s sayings see 2545 foll., 2190. And add 
ix. 7 Uraye vipas els rhy KoAvuBHOpay Tod B., repeated by the blind man thus, ix. 11 
etréy pot re" Trae eis rov D. kat viva. 
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[2584] ARRANGEMENT AND VARIATION 








[2584] In xvii. 12 dre qynv per avtav éyo erypovy avTovs év TO 
évopart...xkai epvrAaga, a difference is intended by the difference of 
verb and tense. ‘Erjpovy, “I was always watching, or keeping 
my eye on,” implies the continually watchful care of the Lord during 
His incarnate life, on which He is supposed to be, by anticipation, 
looking back; épvAaga “I protected” (not “I have protected ”’) 
implies action regarded simply as past. There is emphasis 
n “I” as distinct from the Father, ‘“‘Z could do it once, now I 
beseech shee to do it.” Mer’ atrav (2349) implies friendly com- 
panionship: “As long as I was sede by side with them,” i.e. in the 
world—a phrase that is supplied by many authorities. On xl, 50 
cupdéper...tva els dvOpwros drodavy, compared with XVill. 14 cvppéper 
éva avOpwrov amobaveiv, see 2104". 

[2529] Xili. 19 am’ apte Aéyw valy Tpd Tod yeverOar iva mioTevyTE, 
Grav yévytat, dtu eyo eiye (Marg. éyo cipi) is to be compared with 





1 [2584a] Another instance of synonymous juxtaposition is in iil, 20, 21, 6 
patra mpdoowv...6 mowdv tiv &djOeay and v. 29 of Ta dyaba mowjoayres...ol TQ 
para modtavres. In other passages of N.T. a distinction is recognised between 
these two verbs, and rpdcow—which means “‘ do habitually,” ‘do as a business ”’ 
—is rather frequently connected with notions of evil: but 2 Cor. v. ro mpos 
ad. érpatev elre dyabor elre patdov, and many other passages, indicate that mpdcow 
may be applied to habitual action good or bad. We shall not find elsewhere 
in N.T. the thought implied here, that the word “‘ making,” or ‘‘ creating,” rovéw, 
is appropriate to good, as distinct from apdcow which does not imply creation. 

[25844] iv. 46—53 presents synonyms that may bear on disputed tradition 
concerning the boy healed by our Lord at a distance. In Mt. viii. 6 he is called 
mats i.e. ‘* doy,” which may mean (in the phrase ‘‘ thy dey”’) ‘‘son” or ‘‘ servant.” 
In Lk. vii. 2, he is called So\os, ‘‘ slave” or ‘‘servant.” In Jn, the evangelist 
begins by saying ‘‘ whose soz (vids) was sick.” The father then says, ‘‘Come 
down before my /itéle child (aaidtov) dies.” Jesus then says, ‘‘ Thy soz liveth.” 
Then servants of the father. ‘‘ met him saying, ‘ Thy doy (ais) liveth.’”? Thus, in 
Jn, three names are given to the child, all of them compatible with fact, and 
indicative of the manner in which a mistake might have arisen from mistaking 
madiov, or mats, for dod\os. See 1862 a—c. 

[2584] On the synonymous juxtaposition of dyamrdw and eae in Xxl. 15—17, 
see 1436 foll., 1716 d—/, 1728 m foll. To the facts there alleged add Origen (on 
Warm. 1502 LXX ovx Urdpxer d mapakardy adrhy ard ravTwy TOY ayaTovTwY ari: 
madvres ol pidodvTes adriy AOérncav év avty) olducba yap Td mev dryarav Bevdrepov 
elvar kal, ty otrws elw, mvevuatixdy: To dé Piety cwuartixoy Kal dvOpwarikdrepor. 
No doubt the prophet writes according to the canon of Hebrew parallelism and 
draws little distinction between the two Hebrew verbs. But the second of the 
two is more correctly rendered by Aq. and Sym. ératpo ‘‘ her companions,” and 
Origen is justified by LXX usage in saying that ‘‘ dyaay is the more divine and, 
so to speak, the more spiritual, but ded is bodily and savours more of men.” 
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XIV. 29 Kal vov eipyKa vpiv mpiv yevéeoOat iva, érav yeryra, TLTTEVTNTE, 
and both may be compared with the tradition in Mark and Matthew, 
“TL have told you beforehand.” The first saying refers to the betrayal 
by Judas, but this is regarded in the Last Discourse (xili.—xiv.) as 
part of a general persecution, which is to befal the Church hereafter, 
all of which Christ predicts “‘defore it come to pass.” The first saying 
is longer than the second and emphasizes the date (“from this 
moment”) and the object of the prediction, “that ye may grow in 
the belief (2525—8) that I am [He]?” (2221 foll.). The second 
emphasizes the time to come when the coincidence will be observed 
—between what will have “come to pass,” and what was said before 
it “came to pass”—so as to cause a special belief based on this 
evidence. 

[2586] xix. 8 dre ovv yxovoey 6 Il. rodrov tov Aoyov padXdov 
€pofyn may be compared with xix. 13 6 ody IL, dxovcas ray doywv 
Tovtwev yyayev ew tov “I, In the former, the “ hearing” does not 
produce (16144) any result beyond emotion ; and the clause, being 
subordinate in thought, is introduced with a subordinate conjunction. 
In the latter, rovrwy is emphasized by position (2553 ¢) and 7. Adywv 
tovrwy by case (1614 4)—+teferring to the words “thou art not 
Ceesar’s friend.” ‘This is a charge that Pilate cannot hear unmoved. 
Now therefore he is goaded to action, and the sentence introduces 
the action as the consequence, 6 ody IL.. .nyayev?, 





1 [2585 a] Mk xiii, 23 mpoelonxa tuiv mdyra, Mt. xxiv. 25 ldod mpoelpnka 
duty, following a mention of “false Christs,” who would lead astray ‘‘if possible, 
even the elect.” All this Lk. omits. A little above, Mk xiii. 6, Mt. xxiv, 5; 
Lk. xxi. 8, predict the coming of those who will say. ‘‘ I am [He]” or “‘I am the 
Christ”: and Mk-Mt. (but not Lk.) add ‘they will lead many astray.” 

? [2585 4] The phrase ‘“‘I am [He]” appears to connect this Johannine 
tradition directly with Mk xiii. 6 and parall. mentioned above, and hence 
indirectly with Mk xiii. 23 ‘‘I have told you beforehand.” 

3 [2586 a] On the following minor points there is perh. not evidence enough to 
establish any conclusion. ls, in Jn, is regularly followed by é« but the Gk mss. 
omit é« in xix. 34 é. 7. orpatiwr@y, (a, e, f “‘unus ex”) and W.H. (following BL) 
omit it in xii. 4. The great likeness of €1c to €k in some Mss. (e.g. D) increases 
the uncertainty. But in xii. 49 é& éuavrod...éddAnoa—as compared with ade dard 
€uavrod (or, éavrod) in vii. 17, 18, xiv. 10, xvi. 13—perhaps indicates a more 
emphatic statement, made at the end of Christ’s public teaching, that He did not 
speak “ out of” His own treasure but from that which the Father gave Him, 

[25864] According to W.H., Mary Magdalene is called Mapla in xix. 25, 
xx. I, 11, but Mapidm in xx. 16, 18. According to Tischendorf, it should be 
Mapidy, throughout. If W.H. are correct, the explanation suggests itself that 
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Mapla was used in evangelistic narrative up to the point where Jesus called her by 
her Aramaic name xx. 16 ‘‘ Mary (Mapidu),” and that here, and in the subsequent 
xx. 18, the Aramaic form was retained. 

[2586 c] In xi. r1—12 Kekolunrar—el Kexolunrat cwOhoerar, SS has ‘zs Lying 
down...sleepeth,” a ‘‘ obdormit...dormit,” b, e, Ff ‘dormit...dormit” (agreeing with 
D xomara...Kouuarat, but d has <¢ dormivit...dormit”). Nonnus has etdec... 
kvoooet. Perhaps the desire to explain the alleged misunderstanding of the 
disciples caused some translators to represent the disciples as using a different word 
from Christ’s when repeating what He had said. On the other hand an ancient 
comment (Cramer on xi. 7) boldly asserts ‘‘ They did not really think it was sleep, 
but supposed Him to be talking in a dark saying (aivlyuart).”” The writer declares, 
not without force, that it would be senseless for the disciples to suppose that their 
Master would go “fifteen furlongs (sic)”* to wake the sleeping man. Cramer 
(Vol. ii. 316) prints, as from Origen, an explanation suggesting that Thomas 
supposed the Lord to mean that He was “‘going down to the place of the 
[departed] souls (karaBdyros els 76 TOY YuxXSy Xuplov) ” to wake Lazarus, and that 
hence the disciple desired to die with his Master. 

[2586 d] In x. 28—g odx dpmdcer Tus...00dels SUyarac apmdfew, is any difference 
intended by the variation of o¥...71s and ovdels? The former, in (1) LXX and 
(2) N.T., means ‘‘not a single man.” (1) In LXX, ov« avOpwros, or avOp. ov, = 
“not any one,” Heb. ‘‘z0t a man,” or ‘‘man not,” in Josh. i. 5, Ezek. vii. 13 etc. 
Tis, ‘‘any,” often= Heb. ‘‘man” in the phrase ‘za man,” but never (Oxf. Conc.) 
in “not aman.” In2 S. xix. 22 ‘‘shall [any] man die...?,” ob} @avarwOyjoeral Tis 
dvjp, and in Sir. x. 24 odx éorw abr&v ts, the Gk seems to mean ‘‘wot a single 
one.’ Ovd...Tt seems to mean ‘‘xot a single thing” in LXX (where there is no 
corresponding Heb.) in Job xxxv. 15 o¥« yyw mapamrwpd Tt, Prov. xv. 23 00d wh 
ely xalpiby Tt, Wisd. xi. 24 ote yap dy ody Tt kareckedacas (comp. Judith ii, 13 
ov mapaBjnon ev tt). (2) In N.T., ts, re etc., after oJ or 4, appear to be 
emphatic in Mk iv. 22 marg., Mt. vili. 28, xi. 27 ovdels...o0d€...7Us, xii. 19, xxii. 46 
ovdels €dtvaro...o0de érodunoév Tis, Lk. xi. 36 etc. In Mk v. 37 ovK a@ijxev oddéva 
the parall. Lk. viii. 51 has ov« apiixev...7ivd (al. ovdéva). It is very emphatic in 
1 Cor. ii. 2, iv. 5, 1 Thess. ii. 9, 2 Thess. iii. 8, 1 Pet. iv. 15 etc. In 2 Pet. lii. g 
ph Boudduerds Twas droh€cOar GANA wavTas...xwpjoat shews an exceptional use of 
the pl. Perhaps the writer means ‘‘not desiring that some should perish [while 
others are saved] but that all should come to repentance.” 

[2586 ¢] In Mt. xi. 27, xxii. 46 o¥6€...71s is stronger than the preceding ovdels. 
Here (x. 28—9) it is stronger than the following ovdels. The question is at first 
about ‘‘snatching”’ from the Son, and it is said, emphatically, that ‘‘7ot any” can 
snatch from the Son. Afterwards, when ‘‘snatching” from the Father is spoken 
of, stress is laid, not on ‘‘anyone,” but on the sotzon of ‘‘snatching Pie 
“ there ts no such thing as snatching from Him,”—where it is better (2767) to read 
ovdels dpma¢er with Origen ; but in any case, the ver, not the pronoun, is emphatic. 
If John had wished to emphasize the pronoun he might have used (2257) od... 
ovdels. 
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REPETITION 


$1. Zhe nature of Johannine repetition 


[2587] Johannine repetition may be roughly classified as (1) word- 
repetition, (2) phrase-repetition. In (1), the repetition follows closely 
in the context, e.g. “confessed and denied not and confessed.” In (2), 
it is sometimes of the nature of a refrain, as in “A little while and ye 
shall see me,” “ Feed my sheep,” “ All that thou hast given me” etc. 
Repetition may, or may not, be accompanied with variation of order, 
such as we find in one of the prayers before sleep in the Jewish 
Prayer Book; ‘‘ Behold, He that guardeth Israel will neither slumber 
nor sleep.” This is “¢o be said three times” apparently without 
variation. But the next sentence is varied thrice, as follows :—“ For 
thy salvation I hope,O Lord. I hope, O Lord, for thy salvation. 
O Lord, for thy salvation I hope (¢o de said three times)!.” Few or 
none of the Johannine variations will be found to present any 
ambiguity ; but they are of importance. as illustrating the deliberate 
and poetic arrangement of large parts of the Fourth Gospel and the 
weight and mystical meaning attached by the author to certain 
utterances, and indicated by him in twofold, threefold, and sevenfold 


repetition. 





1 [2587 a] Jewish Prayer Book, transl. by Rev. S. Singer p. 296. In the 
Confession on a Death-bed (p. 317) ‘‘ The Lord reigneth; the Lord hath reigned ; 
the Lord shall reign for ever and ever” is to be said three times, and so is 
** Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever.” But ‘‘ the 
Lord He is God” is to be said seven times. Presumably, and appropriately, there 
is to be only one utterance of the final confession of the unity of God: ‘‘ Hear, 
O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is one.” But even here the bald truth 
might have been expressed by ‘‘ The Lord our God is one,” and the addition of 
**the Lord”’ suggests a ‘‘threefold effect” like that in the first sentence of the 


Fourth Gospel. 
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§ 2. Jewish canons of repetition 


[2588] Jesus is represented as saying to the Jews “Yea even in 
your own law it is written that the witness of two men is true.” The 
passage referred to says, “At the mouth of two witnesses or at the 
mouth of three witnesses shall a matter be established’.” This would 
naturally lead to a discussion as to the matters for which, severally, 
the witnesses should be “two” or “three.” Philo says (i. 243) 
“A holy matter (ayvov wpaypo) is approved (Soxpdferar) through 
three witnesses (1a tpidv paprvpwrv).” Commenting on the words of 
the Psalmist “The Lord spake once, ¢wice I have also heard this,” — 
he connects terrestrial “hearing” with the imperfect “duwad*.” 
Elsewhere he explains the idiomatic Hebrew reduplications of nouns 
and verbs as indicating a twofold application to body and to spirit’. 
Scripture, he asserts, never sets down a superfluous word, and never 
commits “ tautology—the worst kind of verbosity *.” 

[2589] In Rabbinical literature we find much allusion to twofold 
but not much to threefold witness. Philo is fuller on the latter: 
We must not, he says, delight in casual witness, but must believe 
that the [Supreme] God is very near us: “For there is no need, 
says the sacred writer (Deut. xxx. 12), to go away to heaven, nor yet 
to travel across sea, in search of the Good: for it is near and close 
to each. And he divides it [ze. the Good] ¢4reefo/d— most naturally. 








1 [2588 a] Deut. xix. 15, referred to in Jn viii. 17, Westc. says, ‘‘ The exact 
form used here is found in St John of the old Scriptures only in this place 
(compare xx. 31). It is the common form of citation in other books. St John 
elsewhere uses the resolved form (yeypaupévoy éorly), which is read here by Cod. 
Sin.” Apparently yéyparrae dre is here used to introduce the substance of 
a quotation not given exactly. It would be absurd to take “zs ¢rwe” (‘‘the 
witness of two men zs ¢vwe”) as meaning anything more than ‘“‘7s ¢o be regarded as 
true.” 

? [25886] Philo i. 284—s5, on Ps. Ixii, 11 and Ixxy. 8. Ps. Ixii. rr is quoted 
by Medarim iii. 2 (Schwab viii. 179) to explain the apparent contradictions of the 
Law; and the Targ. has ‘‘ God spake ove law...we heard it twice from Moses.” 

* [2588 ¢] See Philo i. 63 (on Gen. ii. 16 ‘eating thou mayest eat”) and i. 129 
(Gen. xxii, 17 “Blessing I will bless”) and i. 554 (Ex. xxi. 12 ‘‘let him die the 
death”). On Lev. xviii. 6 (lit. and LXX) ‘‘man man shall not approach ” Philo 
says (i. 267) “ His saying ‘man, man,’ not once but twice, is a sign that the 
meaning is not the [man] of [mere] body and soul but the [man] of virtue. For 
this is really the true [man] (uh roy éx cmparos x. Wuxfs aNd TOv dpery Kexpnuévov 
dnrodoba. "“Ovrws yap 6 ddnOuwds ovTés éoTiv).”” 

4 [2588@] Philo i, 529 od paxpodoylas ro gavddraroy efdos TavToNoylay 
ETUTETHOEUKE. 
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‘For,’ says he, ‘it is in thy mouth and in thy heart and in thy hands,’ 
that is, in speech, purpose, and act!” Then, after quoting, from 
Deuteronomy, “ Ask thy father, and he shall declare unto thee,” he 
protests that no human “ father” can describe the immemorial past, 
but the “father” must mean “the Right Logos.” Afterwards comes 
the conclusion, ‘Now a holy matter is approved through three 
witnesses*,” where there seems to be an underlying assumption that, 
since the nature of the highest Good is threefold, the nature of the 
testimony to the highest truth, and to that which is “holy,” must 
also be threefold*. 

[2590] As regards twofold repetition Philo says that there are 
“two divine Words (Verba), one, the pillar and support of the world 
of reason, the other of the world of sense...two Reasons (Rationes) 
of the twofold Universe, shewing forth foreordained and fixed event, 
that is to say, the harmonious connexion of all things®,” and this 
harmonizes with a mystical view found in Jewish Midrash that “ ¢zeo 
words,’ when found together in Scripture, denote a twofold fulfil- 
ment—‘“in the kingdom above” and “in the kingdom below®%.” 








t Philo i. 241. 

2 Philo i. 242, quoting Deut. xxxii. 7. 

a Philo. 243° 

4 Comp. Philo ii. 19g—20 on ‘‘the three strangers” seen by Abraham (Gen. 
xviii. 1 foll.) and (i. 657) on Jacob’s pillar as representing a threefold recognition 
of God. 

5 Philo (P.A. 510) (transl.) on Ex, xxv. 11—14. 

6 [2590a] Thus Schottg. (ii. 67) quotes Bammidbar r. xv. f. 230. 1 as 
connecting Is. lxii. ro, lvli. 14 ‘‘ sternite, sternite, viam’’ with Ezek. xi. 19, as 
implying (1) a ‘‘clearing away” of the ‘‘stones” by men, and (2) an ‘‘eradica- 
ting” of the ‘‘stony heart” by the Messiah. 70. ii. 71 quotes Vajikrar. x. f. 153. 
3 ‘Dixit Deus S. B. ad Iesaiam : ‘Omnes prophetae proferunt vaticinia simplicia, 
tu autem, consolationes duplices,’’’ in support of which are alleged Is. xl. £ 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye,” li. 9 “‘ Awake, awake,” li. 12 “Tf, Z, am he that 
comforteth you,” li. 17 ‘‘ Avouse thyself, arouse thyself,” \xi. 10“ Rejoicing [ will 
rejoice.” 

[2590 4] It is interesting to note how Onkelos (followed by Jer.) deals with the 
repetition in Ex. xy. 16, which is really nothing but poetic repetition for emphasis : 
“Until thy people, O Lord, pass over [Arnon], until thy people whom thou hast 
redeemed pass over [| Jordan].” All Jewish commentators of the first and second 
century would agree with Philo that no word of Scripture is ‘‘ tautological.” But 
they would defend it against the charge of tautology in different ways. Non- 
mystical writers would try to supply references to two distinct historical events ; 
mystical writers would explain by reference to ‘‘the kingdom above” and “‘the 
kingdom below.” 

[2590c¢] Hor. Heb. (i. 84) quotes (from Menachoth ch. x. and Yosapht. ibid.) a 
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St Paul assumes that the Corinthians are familiar with the Deutero- 
nomic saying above quoted—when he says, “This is the ¢#z7d time 
that I am coming to you. At the mouth of ¢wo witnesses or three 
shall every word be established’ ”—and his Scriptural illustrations of 
the doctrine about “the second man,” who is “of heaven?,” indicate 
that Jewish canons of sacred writing would very soon influence 
writers, and especially mystical writers, of Gospels intended largely for 
Greeks 


§ 3. Repetition through negation 


[2591] The Fourth Gospel shews traces of another Jewish canon, 
of which little or no mention seems to have been made by Philo,— 
namely, that a full statement includes the negative as well as the 
positive aspect of a fact. Expressions on which it might be based 
are frequent in O.T., such as “I shall zof die but live,” “The dead 
praise zo¢ the Lord...but we will bless the Lord that live,” “ Wot 
unto us, O Lord, but unto thy name,” “ Moe their own arm but thy 
right hand ”—all of which are in the Psalms*. It does not appear to 
have been formulated in early Jewish literature; and the principal 
authority for it is the work Soar, known to be of late origin as 
a whole but generally acknowledged to contain elements of great 





quaint tradition combining the ‘‘ twice” and the ‘ thrice,” apparently because the 
“twice” denoted certainty and the ‘‘ thrice” certainty about a holy matter (i. 84): 
“*The sheaf of first-fruits was reaped from the Ashes-valley of the brook Kedron. 
The first day of the feast of the Passover, certain persons, deputed from the 
Sanhedrim, went forth into that valley...And the reason of the pomp was... 
because the Baithuseans, or Sadducees, did not think well of doing that action on 
that day: therefore, that they might cross that crossing opinion, they performed 
the business with as much show as could be. ‘When it was now even, he on 
whom the office of reaping lay, saith, ‘‘The sun is set”; and they answered, 
** Well.”—“* The sun is set” ; and they answered, ‘‘ Well.”’—“‘ With this reaping- 
hook”; and they answered, ‘‘ Well.”—‘‘ With this reaping-hook”; and they 
answered, ‘‘ Well.””—‘‘In this basket”; and they answered, ‘‘ Well.” —In this 
basket” ; and they answered, ‘‘ Well.””—If it were the sabbath, he said, ‘‘ On this 
sabbath”; and they answered, ‘‘ Well.”—‘‘On_ this sabbath”; and they 
answered, ‘‘ Well.”—‘‘I will reap’’; and they answered, *SReap.”—“*i will 
reap”; and they answered ‘‘Reap.” This he said ¢hrice; and they answered 
thrice, ‘‘ Well.”’” : 

12 Corsestilgene 

2 1 Cor. xv. 45—7 “* So also it cs written, The first man Adam became a living 
soul, the last Adam [became] a life-giving spirit....The second man is of 
heaven.” The amount of quotation in this passage is not clear. 

3 Ps. cxviii. 17, exv. 17—18, cxv. 1, xliv. 3c 
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antiquity. Expressed in the words of Gritz!, who does not err on 
the side of exaggerating the importance of Soar, the canon is as 
follows: ‘All laws of the Torah are to be considered as parts and 
constituents of a higher world; they resolve themselves into the 
mysteries of the masculine and feminine principle (positive and 
negative). Only when both parts meet together does the higher 
unity arise.” 
; § 4. Repetition in the Synoptists 


[2592] The Synoptic Gospels contain but few repetitions. These 
are mostly in traditions peculiar to one or two writers, and of a very 
different character from those of the Fourth Gospel. For example, 
““If thy hand cause thee to stumble,” repeated thrice by Mark with 
the substitution of “foot” and “eye” for “hand”—a tradition 
condensed by Matthew and omitted by Luke—is manifestly of a 
concrete and non-mystical character®. Non-mystical also, and 
manifestly rhetorical, are the repetitions of “A greater than Solomon 
is here” (varied as “A greater than Jonah is here”), “‘ Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” “‘ Ye have heard that it hath been 
said to them of old time,” “Thy Father, who seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee” etc. Emotional repetition of a single word, such as 
that of Isaiah quoted above (2590 a), is found in Christ’s lamentation 
over the Holy City (“Jerusalem, Jerusalem”)*: but the Fourth 





1 History of the Jews, Eng. Transl. iv. 16. 

2 Mk ix. 43—7, Mt. xviii. 8—9. 

3 Mt. xii. 41—2, Lk. xi. 31—2, Mt. xxili. 14-29, Mt. v. 21, 33, Mt. vi. 4, 6, 
18. 

4 [2592-a] Mt. xxiii. 37, Lk. xiii. 34. On the other hand, a mystical meaning 
is perhaps assumed by the editors or scribes of some early Mss. and versions of 
N.T. which represent Jesus as saying, ‘‘ Young man, young man,” “‘ Maiden, 
maiden,” Lazarus, Lazarus.” Aphraates says (Hom. viii. 6) “‘ By two words He 
raised up each of them” ; and “the former is this resurrection, the latter is the future 
resurrection.”’ Comp. Beresh. R. (Wunsche p. 268) on Gen. xxii. 11 ‘* Abraham, 
Abraham,” where the reduplication is explained by one Rabbi as indicative 
of ‘‘love and encouragement” but by another thus: ‘‘God desired thereby to say 
to him that it should extend ¢o him and ¢o his posterity for merit (es werde ihm und 
der Nachwelt zum Verdienste (Ruhme) gereichen). There is no generation in 
which there is not one like Abraham or Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 2 ‘Jacob, Jacob’) or 
Moses (Ex. iii. 4 ‘Moses, Moses’) or Samuel (r S. iii. ro ‘ Samael, Samuel’).” In 
Ps. xc. 17 (lit.) “‘and the work of our hands establish thou upon us and (R.V. 
yea,) the work of our hands establish thou,” the reduplication is omitted by Targ. 
and by LXX (and the whole is mistransl, by Syr.), but it follows xc. 16 ‘‘let thy 
work appear unto thy servants and thy glory upon ‘heir children,” so that the 
second clause might well be taken as referring to posterity. 
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Gospel contains nothing of this kind. Perhaps the nearest Synoptic 
approximation to Johannine repetition is in Mark’s version of the 
Rich Ruler, where the words “ How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God” are followed by “Children, how 
hard it is to enter into the kingdom of God!”—a repetition that 
is omitted by the parallel Matthew and Luke. Others might be 
mentioned, but few or none like those in the Fourth Gospel as will 
appear later on. 

[2593] Repetition by negation in the Synoptists is more frequent 
comparatively in Mark than in Matthew, and in Matthew than in 
Luke. Mark alone inserts the negative clauses in “Receiveth not 
me but him that sent me” and “With men it is impossible dut not 
with God*,” and the positive clauses in “Is not able to stand dut 
hath an end” and “ Hath not forgiveness...dut zs Ziable to condemna- 
tion®.” Also, where Mark and Matthew write “Have no root...du¢ 
believe for a season,” Luke changes the construction so as to avoid 
ovk...d\Ad*, and many passages containing this construction are 
altogether omitted by him or given differently, e.g. “The Son of 
man came zof to be ministered unto du¢ to minister®.” Where Mark 
and Matthew say that those who shall be raised from the dead “do 
mot marry...du¢ are as angels,” Luke has “do not marry...for neither 
can they die any longer, for they are angel-like®,” and this and other 
passages indicate that he, or the documents that he followed, some- 
times eschewed the construction that abounds in Mark’s and 
Matthew’s versions of Christ’s words, “of this du¢ that?” But the 
three Synoptists agree in retaining ovx...dAAdé in the sayings ‘‘ Vot 
they that are whole...dw¢ they that are sick,” “or the righteous 
but sinners,” “She is no¢ dead but sleepeth,” “ Not so with you, 





1 Mk x. 23—4. 

? Mk ix. 37 as comp. with Mt. x. 40, Lk. ix. 48, also Mk x. 27, Mt. xix. 26, 
Lk. xviii. 27. 

3 Mk iii. 26, Mt. xii. 26, Lk. xi. 18, also Mk iii. 29, Mt. xii. 32, Lk. xii. ro. 

4 Mk iv. 17, Mt. xiii. 21; Lk. viii. 13 ol instead of add. 

5 Mk x. 45, Mt. xx. 28; Lk. xxii. 27 ‘“But I am in the midst of you as he 
that serveth.” E 

§ Mk xii. 25, Mt. xxii. 30, Lk. xx. 35—6. 

7 [2593 a] In Christ’s words, besides the passages above quoted or referred to, 
Mk alone has ov« (or u})...ddXd in vi. Q, Vil. 19, xi. 23, xiii. rra, xiii. 20; Mk-Mt. 
alone in Mk x, 8 and Mt. xix. 6, Mk x. 4o and Mt. xx. 23, Mk xiii. 11 6, Mt. x. 
20. In Mk vii. 15, Mt. xv. rx and Mk viii. 33, Mt. xvi. 23, Lk. is wanting. 
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but...,” “God is not God of the dead dut of the living,” “ ot my 
will...d¢¢ thine.” The evidence tends to shew that our Lord 
frequently used this form of speech in His doctrine, and that His 
usage, in this respect, is better represented by Mark than by Luke. 


§ 5. Zhe Johannine Prologue 


[2594] Before giving a list of Johannine repetitions, twofold, 
threefold, and sevenfold, it will be convenient to touch on the first 
six verses of the Gospel from the point of view of the “canon of 
repetition,” including also the “canon of negation” above mentioned 
(2591), and adding a few remarks on the context. The first sentence, 
for example, contains three statements about “the Word.” Schottgen 
tells us that “when one word in the sacred text is twice or thrice 
repeated, then the Cabbalists multiply that event and make many 
persons or events out of one®.” Doubtless it would be an ana- 
chronism (as well as a fault of judgment) to impute to John such 
fancies as these. Yet it is probable that he followed Jewish tradition 
as well as prophetic inspiration in his three repetitions of “the 
Word,” implying a threefold aspect, first, the Word in itself, and 
then the Word in two other aspects: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with the Divine Being’, and Divine Being 
was the Word.” The three relations of the Logos are then summed 
up thus: “This [ze the Word conceived as above] was in the 





1 [25934] See the parall. to Mk ii. 17, v. 39, x. 43, xii. 27, xiv. 36. In 
Mk i. 44 (Mt. sim.) Lk. v. 14 changes under! pndév elrys to maphyyerder...undevt 
eireiv so as to exclude the negative portion of wy...ddda from Oratio Recta. 

[2593c] In the Sermon on the Mount, ovk...dAAd occurs in Mt. v. 17, 39; vi. 13 
(** Lead us,zot...d2¢ deliver us from evil”), vi. 18, vil. 21 : but Lk. omits either the 
phrase, or the phrase and its context. In Mt. xviii. 22, Lk. omits the phrase. 

[2593] A curious exception to Synoptic usage occurs in Mk iv. 21 MATL... Tees 


od>~x iva...; where Mt. v. 15 and Lk. viii. 16, xi. 33 have adhd, after a negative. In 
Mk ii. 22, W. H. bracket the d\Ad-clause, giving it unbracketed in parall. Mt. Lk. 
211, BOTs 


3 [2594a] ‘‘ With the Divine Being,” mpds rov Oedv. The author might have 
written mpds Gedy here as in i. 6 he has rapa Oeo0, and in xiii. 3 dad Geod. But he 
apparently wishes (as does Philo i. 655) to call attention to the distinction between 
ess and 6 Oeds. In the last clause, ‘the Word” though it comes last (as in Gk) 
is subject, and we should express it more naturally in English by “ the Word was 
Divine Being.” This is stronger than saying ‘‘the Word was divine (Aetos).” It 
means that the Word must be regarded as ‘‘ God,” but never apart from the 
relationship described as ‘‘ being with, or towards, che [one] God.” 
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beginning with the Divine Being,” a summary that is not tauto- 
logical ; for it teaches us that ¢he three propositions about the Logos 
were all true “in the beginning.” 

[2595] There follows a sentence in chiasmus, which also contains 
a negation: “All things through him! came into being ; and without 
him came into being not even one [thing].” From the logical point 
of view the second clause is superfluous ; but it is suggestive of the 
possibility that a thing mzght be “without him,” i.e. apart from the 
Word, apart from law, order, and harmony. Grant that ‘‘all things 
came into being” through the Word, does it follow that they may 
not fall away so as to be “without him”? This phrase prepares the 
way for the subsequent mention of “darkness” (which is “ without 
the light”). Moreover the sentence, beginning with “all” and 
ending with “one,” suggests (though it does not state) that ‘“ with- 
out” the Logos or Word, there is no oneness or unity. 

[2596] The writer began by three propositions about the Word, 
telling us first what the Word was “zz” (‘zz the beginning”). Now he 
calls our attention to ¢hat which is “in” the Word—first defining it 
as “life,” and then stating two facts about it:—i. 4 “That which 
hath come into being* in Him was life, and the life was the light of 
men; and the light in the darkness shineth and the darkness ap- 
prehended it not.” But in these three propositions the same subject 
is not repeated (as it was above, “the Word”). The construction 
goes forward step by step, the predicate in one clause being repeated 
as the subject of the next, so as to suggest cause and effect®, More- 
over, whereas the first verse contained one tense (jv) thrice repeated, 
this contains three predicative tenses (#v, daiver, and kat éAaBev) 
suggesting that we have passed from the Eternal “was” into the 
conditions of change and time. We have also been brought down 
from “God” to “men.” Immediately after the mention of “men” 
there has come a mention of “ darkness” as that in which “the light 





1 [25952] Av adrod, ‘through him” or ‘ through it.” It is most unfortunate 
that English does not allow us to retain the deliberate ambiguity of the Gk, 
which gradually prepares the way for the revelation of the Logos or Word, as 
a Son. 

? [2596 a] On yéyovev see 2478. It seems to imply that although ‘all things 
came into being” (aorist) through the Word, yet not “all things” retain the state, 
so to speak, of ‘‘ having come into being” thus. Only that which retains the state 
is ‘* life.” 

% [25964] Comp. Rom. v. 4—5 “tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh not ashamed.” 
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[of men] shineth.” Last comes a negation, discussed elsewhere 
(1735 e—g), “the darkness apprehended not” the light. This— 
whether it means “did not overcome” or “did not apprehend” or 
both—apparently implies something suggestive of failure or conflict. 

[2597] After “men” comes mention of ‘‘a man,” 16 eoinere 
came into being a man (éyévero dvOpwros) sent from God, his name 
[was] John.” The writer could have said simply, “A man named 
John was sent by God” or “God sent a man named John.” But he 
apparently wishes to draw a distinction between “was” above (“In 
the beginning was the Word”) and “came into being” here (“there 
came into being a man”). Perhaps, too, he wishes *to suggest a 
distinction between “the Word was with God” and “a man sent 
from God.” Next follows a statement that this man “‘came to be 
a witness,” which might have been briefly and naturally expressed 
by saying simply that he “came to be a witness about the light.” 
But this Gospel, in accordance with the canon of twofold repetition, 
throws the statement into what may be called two ‘“‘witness-clauses”: 
“This [man] came [70 be] for a witness, that he might bear witness 
about the light, that all might believe through it (2802—4).” Then, 
in accordance with the canon of negation, the fact is restated after 
a negative: “He was xof the light, dwt [he came, or, it was ordained 
(2063, 2105 foll.)] in order that he might bear witness concerning the 


light.” 
§ 6. Johannine repetition through negation 


[2598] This is very frequent both in narrative and in words of 
Christ. Ini. 20 “and confessed and denied not and (A.V. but) confessed,” 
the negative (ov) is followed by “and” (instead of “ut (a\Xa),” which is 
almost invariably used). Very frequently the negation means “ xo? of 
man,” or “ot of this or that lower kind,” or “ xo? evil” ; and the 
affirmation means “du¢ of God,” or “du¢ of a higher kind” or “dt 
good,” eg. i. 13 “‘v0t...nor yet from the will of man, but from God,” 
iii. 16 “should oé perish du¢ should have life eternal,” iii. 17 “ for 
God sent not his Son...that he should judge the world du that the 
world through him should be saved,” v. 24 “Cometh sot into 
judgment, du¢ hath passed from death into life,” v. 30 “T, seek 


not mine own will, du¢ the will of him that sent me 





1 It is comparatively seldom that o¥«...a@AAd, introduces evil as in iii. 36 ‘‘ shall 
not see life but the wrath of God abideth on him.” But the negation of the good 
follows the good, without ov«...@AAd, in xiv. 23—4 ‘Tf any one loveth me he will 
keep my word...he that loveth me not heepeth not my words.” 
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[2599] Instances of repetition with py are less frequent. The 
pay clause comes second in ili. 18 “(He that believeth in him ts not [to 
be) judged. He that believeth not (6 ph w.) hath been judged already” ; 
v. 23 “that all may honour the Son even as they honour the Father. 
fe that honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father, who sent 
him”; xiv. 23—4 “Jf any one love me he will keep my word...he that 
loveth me not keepeth not my words.” The py clause comes first in 
x. I—2 “He that entereth not through the door...is a thief and a 
robber, but he that entereth through the door is shepherd of the 
sheep,” xv. 2 “Every branch in me that beareth not (un déepov) fruit 
he taketh it away, and every [dranch} that beareth fruit he cleanseth it.” 

[2600] There is no special ambiguity arising out of these con- 
structions or out of John’s general use of the negative. But it is 
worth noting that od occurs in his Gospel almost as often as in Mark 
and Luke taken together. And we may often perceive how the 
negation leads the reader towards an affirmation in a very suggestive 
and stimulating way, as when our Lord says, “I have of come from 
myself,” “I am not alone,” “I speak xoft from myself,” “I seek not 
mine own glory,” and “TI will zo¢ leave you orphans’,” preparing the 
way for some positive doctrine. The negative, however, is not often 
thus used in communicating the highest kind of truth. After stating 
that the Baptist came to bear witness about the light, the evangelist 
proceeds, “He was of the light”; and his description of the 
“witness” is as follows: “And this is the witness:..And he con- 
fessed and denied not and confessed, ‘I am of the Christ’”—the 
two subsequent answers being also negative (“I am xot,” “No”)?. 
Then, and not till then, follows the positive testimony. The writer 
perhaps feels that divine teaching is often a “dark saying ” misunder- 
stood for a time, and that the interpreter must explain by negatives, 
“not this du¢t that.” At all events the last saying of Jesus recorded 
in this Gospel affords an instance of a “not...but” correcting a 
misunderstanding: “ But Jesus said of unto him that he was not 
to, die; dur...” 


§ 7. Zwofold repetition in the Baptist’s teaching 


[2601] The teaching of the Baptist, being rudimentary, contains, 
as might be expected, several instances of twofold repetition. First 





‘ vil. 28, viii. 16, xii. 49, viii. 50, xiv. 18. 
2 i. 20—21. $ Sxl, 23. 
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the evangelist speaks, 1. 7—8 “‘John...came for witness ¢hat he might 
witness concerning the light...he was not the light, but [came] ¢hat he 
might witness concerning the light.” Then the Baptist (probably, 1927) 
speaks, i. 15 (W.H. marg.) “ Zhis was he (lit.) that (6v) 7 said,” re- 
peated with variation in i. 30 “ Zhds ts he in behalf of whom (irép ob) 
f said'.” The participial clause “he that cometh after me” is also 
repeated twice*. So is the difficult sentence, ‘He zs become before 
me because he was first in respect of me*.” The mission to “ baptize 
in water” is also twice stated as a preparation for something higher‘. 

[2602] The words, ‘“ Behold, [here is| the lamb of God” are 
twice repeated; first, without mention of any particular hearers, 
“Behold, |here ts| the lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world,” then, in the presence of two of John’s disciples, “Behold, 
[here is] the lamb of God’.” The descent of the Spirit is twice 
attested, “Z have beheld,” “J have seen”; but it is also predicted by 
God Himself (“‘ Upon whomscever thou shalt see the Spirit descend- 
ing ”), so that it gives the impression of being twice attested on earth 
and once from heaven, being one of those “holy things” described 
by Philo as “approved by three witnesses.” Strictly speaking, the 





1 [2601 a] See 2369—71. The repetitions in the context—i. 14 ‘‘ We beheld 
his glory, glory as of [the] only begotten,” and ‘‘full of grace and truth” followed 
by i. 17 ‘‘the grace and the truth”—probably spring unconsciously from a writer 
reflecting on the way in which the “glory” of heaven is seen in the ‘‘ glory” on 
earth, and in which ‘‘the grace and the truth” that were latent in the law of 
Moses were revealed in the person of the Messiah. See also 2718—22. 

2 [2601 4] i. 15 6 drlow pov épxduevos. In i. 26, W.H. have éricw pov 
épxduevos (with BN) without the article; SS has ‘‘he that cometh,” Origen 
varies. The testimony of B as to o following € is sometimes untrustworthy. In 
i. 30 dmlow wou &pxerat, the vb is indicative. 

3 i. 15, 30, see 1896—1900 and 2665—7. 

4 [260hc] i. 26 “7 baptize in water...,” i. 31 “ For this cause came I baptizing 
in water....’ The mention of ‘‘ baptizing in the spirit” is assigned, not to the 
Baptist (as in the Synoptists) but to God, i. 33 ‘‘ Upon whomsoever thou shalt 
see the spirit descending...this is he that is to baptize in the Holy Spirit.” 

5 [2602.2] This happens on the third day. The account of the first day (i. 
19—28) contains the Baptist’s zegative testimony, ending with “ one whom ye know 
not..., the latchet of whose shoe / am not worthy to loose.” The second day 
(i. 29 ‘‘the morrow”) contains the first testimony to “the lamb of God,” which 
testimony, however, is not recorded’to have produced any effect. The third day 
(i. 35 ‘on the morrow again ”) brings a repetition of the testimony to ‘‘ the lamb”: 
and this second testimony being uttered in the presence of two witnesses, who 
immediately become converts, results indirectly in the beginning of the Church of 
Christ upon earth. 
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Baptist’s testimony may be said to end here. But there is an appeal 
to it later on in the section describing the close of his mission, where, 
after negation and antithesis—“I am not the Christ, I am his 
messenger”; ‘“‘he, the bridegroom, must increase but I, the bride- 
groom’s friend, must decrease ”—there follows a remarkable instance 
of twofold repetition, “He that cometh from above is above all. He 
that is from the earth, from the earth he is, and from the earth he 
speaketh: he that cometh from the heaven is above all.” 


§ 8. Zwofold repetition in Chris?s words 


[2603] In Christ’s words, the twofold repetitions are for the 
most part confined to negative or comparatively rudimentary 
doctrine. The earliest of any importance is expressly said to 
refer to “earth.” It describes the necessity of something more 
than mere baptism by water, iii. 3 “Except a man be born from 
above, he cannot see the kingdom of God,” iii. 5 “Except a man be 
born from water and the Spirit (2578, 2612) he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God” —concerning which statements and their context 
Jesus says, “If I told you earthly things and ye believe not, how 
will ye believe if I tell you heavenly things?” Another twofold 
protest in behalf of ‘‘the spirit” is in iv. 23—4, “the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and truth...they that worship him 
Must worship in spirit and truth.” The following refers to the 
resurrection, v. 25—8 “the hour cometh and now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God and they that shall have heard 
shall live...the hour cometh when al/ that are in the tombs shall hear 
his voice and shall go forth.” 

[2604] The belief in Christ for His works’ sake, being regarded in 
this Gospel as rudimentary?, is naturally made the subject of twofold 
repetition, v. 36 “for the works that the Father hath given me that 
I may accomplish them, che very works that I do, bear witness con- 
cerning me,” compared with x. 25 “the works that I do in the name 
of my Father, these bear witness concerning me.” As regards the 
reduplication in xiv. 13—14 “Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name 
this wil 1 do...if ye shall ask [me] anything in my name this will I 
do,” it may be intended as a preparation for a further doctrine in 
xv. 16 “that whatsoever ye may ask the Father in my name he may 





¢ 


1 iii, 28—3r, aii. 23, K1Ve TL 
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give it to you,” and xvi, 2 3—4 “If ye ask the Father anything he 
will give it to you in myname. Hitherto ye have asked nothing in 
my name. Ask and ye shall receive!.” 

[2605] Further instances of twofold negative repetition, in Christ’s 
words, occur as follows: y. 19, 30 “The Son can do, from himself, 
nothing,” “1 can do, from myself, nothing?” ; v. 30, vi. 38 “I seek 
not mine own will but the will of him that sent me,” “ot that I may 
do mine own will but the will of him that sent me”; vy, 644i But 
I receive xo¢ my witness from man,” “TI receive not glory from man,” 
vii. 6, 8 “My time (kaipés) is not yet present,” “My time is not yet 
fulfilled.” The effect of a twofold repetition is produced both in 
vil. 34—6 and in viii. 2r—2 because Christ first says, and the Jews 
then repeat, “Where 7 (éyd) am (or, go) ye (vjeis) cannot come.” 
Later on, Christ repeats the second of these sayings to the disciples, 
xiii. 33 “Ye shall seek me®, and even as I said to the Jews, ‘Where 
J (ey) go, ye (vueis) cannot come ’—to you also I say it now (dpru).” 
Then, to Peter, He drops the emphatic pronouns, saying xiii. 36 
“Where I go, thou canst not follow me for the present.” All this 
implies that what had been said to the Jews in one sense is repeated 
to the disciples in another, which is explained to Peter. The 
following is an utterance of mere condemnation, x. 25—6 “I told 
you and ye believe not...... But ye believe not because ye are not of my 
sheen*” 





1 [26042] It might be urged that the twofold use (xii. 23, xvii. 1) of 
€hpAvdev Spa announcing that the time has come for the sacrifice and for 
the “glorifying,” is to be contrasted with the sevenfold use (2625) of epyera 
% “pa referring to the time when the sacrifice shall have been consummated 
in victory. But a closer examination shews that épyera and é\jAvdev are 
combined with dpa in the description of the bitterest trial of all, which is to 
leave Christ, deserted and “ alone,” yet ‘*not alone,” xvi. 32 60d EpxeTat woa kat 
eAndvdev, closely followed by xvii. 1 Idrep, édpdvdev n @pa, ddéacbv cov Tov vidy, 
Hence the more probable view is that eAjAv0ev 7 Spa is used thrice as referring to 
(2589) ‘‘a holy matter.” 

? [2605 a2] Note the emphasis laid on o¥déy by its position at the end of the 
clause or sentence, roeiv dg’ éavrod ovdéy, Toveiv dm’ éuavrod ovd&. The saying is 
repeated, without d¥vama:, in viii. 28 dr’ e“avrod mow ovdév, ‘from myself I do 
nothing.” 

* [2605 4] To the Jews Christ had said, viii. 21 ‘*Ye shall seek me and in your 
sin ye shall die.” The disciples were to “seek” Jesus, after His departure, but in 
a different way (2545). 

4 [2605 c] It may be added that Christ twice says to the soldiers arresting Him 
(xviil. 4, 7) “‘ Whom seek ye2” On this, and on its possible relations with other 
sayings about “‘seeking,” see 2649 d—e. 
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[2606] In Christ’s words, the pleonastic repetition of a noun or 
verb may sometimes be sufficiently explained by the desire of 
emphasis as in x. 32 “ Many deeds have I shewn unto you [and those] 
good...For which deed of [all] those do ye stone me?” ‘The verb is 
clearly emphatic in vi. 63 “The words that I have spoken unto you— 
spirit they are and life they are (avetpd éotw cat Coy éotw),” x. 10 
“that they may have life and abundantly may have [it]” It is 
interesting—and probably we are intended—to compare Christ’s 
words, x. 18 “ Authority have J to lay it [ze. my life] down and 
authority have I again to take it,” with Pilate’s words, xix. 10 
“authority have I to acquit thee and authority have I to crucify” — 
in view of (1593—4) the two different views of “authority” here 
contrasted. There is no pleonasm in the following, but the repetition 
of the noun (instead of using a pronoun) adds weight: ili. 20 “hateth 
the light and cometh not to the ight,” iv. 14 “whosoever shall drink 
of the water that I shall give him...but the water that 1 shall give him 
shall become...,” xii. 47 “for I came not that I might judge she 
world but that I might save ¢he world,” with which compare iil. 17 
“For God sent not the Son into ¢he world that he might judge ¢he 
world but that the world might be saved through him.” In the last 
two or three instances mystical meaning may be intended. 


§ 9. Zwofold repetition in narrative 


[2607] Twofold repetition in narrative may occasionally be in- 
tended to emphasize a disputed or doubtful fact, as in the Anointing, 
where some said that Christ’s head was anointed? but John says xii. 3 
“She anointed ¢he feet of Jesus and wiped with her hair Azs feet.” 
Emphasis is also laid on the piercing of Christ’s side by a “soldier” 
thus, xix. 32 “There came therefore ¢he soddiers...but, having come 
to Jesus...they brake not his legs but one of ¢he soldiers with a spear 
pierced his side.” Or it may be used for clearness after a parenthesis 
as in ll. g “ But when ¢he master of the feast had tasted...the master 





1 [2606 a] In xii. 49 évrodjv dédwxev ri elrw kal rt Aadjow, the meaning seems 
to be, ‘‘what I should say [particularly, on each occasion] and what I should 
speak [ generally, in proclaiming the Gospel}.” Weight is added by the pleonastic 
repetition of r/, as well as by the two verbs. Comp. Rom. iii. 19 60a 6 vduos Neyer 
Tois év Tw vou adel, ‘‘whatsoever the Law says on any particular occasion it 
invariably proclaims to those who are in the pale of the Law.” 

* Mik xivig, Mite xxvacea. 
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of the feast calleth,” or in scorn as in vii. 35 “Will he go to the 
Scattered people of the Greeks and teach the Greeks?” It is 
manifestly emphatic in ii. 25 “he needed not that any should testify 
about the [nature of | man, for he knew of himself what was in the 
[nature of | man,” and in the words of Thomas xx. 2 5 “and [unless] 
I put my finger...and put my hand.” There is a twofold repetition 
in i. 20 “ He confessed and denied not and confessed,” and probably a 
pair of twofold repetitions with slight variations, in xix. 35 “And he 
that hath seen hath borne witness (uepapripyKev) and real-and-true 
(adyOw7) is his witness (uaprupia), and he knoweth that he saith ¢rue 
(4\67).” But on the whole the evangelist’s tendency to twofold 
repetition appears not so much in words as in the insistence on 
parallelism in events, which is discussed later on (2646—9). 


$10. Twofold or threefold repetition 


[2608] In Christ’s words, there occurs the twice repeated state- 
ment (x. 11, 14) “J am the good shepherd.” This describes a 
condition of conflict intended to prepare the way for victory—the 
shepherd contending against the wolf—and may be read as a twofold 
repetition or attestation. But the addition of (x. 11) “the good 
shepherd \ayeth down his life for the sheep” suggests a threefold 
repetition of “the good shepherd,’ as a separate phrase, implying a 
reference to the sacrifice of Christ, which would be regarded as 
(2588—9) “a holy matter,” to be triply attested. So, too, the triple 
mention of the vine in xv. 1—5 “J am the true vine...if any man 
abide not in ¢he vine... am the vine” —these being the only instances 
of “vine” in the Fourth Gospel—suggests a triple attestation. And, 
if this is so with “good shepherd” and “vine,” it is probably true 
about x. 2+-9 “But he that entereth through ‘she door...[ am the 
door of the sheep... am the door”: and we are to regard the only 
other mention of “door” (in Christ’s words) in this Gospel (“he 
that entereth not through che door,..is a thief and a robber”) as a 
negation, serving as a foil to a threefold attestation. With these 
must be compared the duality of vill. 12 éyw eiue 7d has 7. Kdopor, 
1x. 5 Ps cit 7. kdopov supplemented by xii. 46 éy@ pus eis T. KOT MoV 
€A7AvOa, and that of vi. 35, 48 “I am the bread of life,” supplemented 
by vi. 51 “I am the bread that liveth.” 

[2609] The same possibility of various interpretation occurs in 
xli. 45 “he that beholdeth me beholdeth him that sent me.” This, if 
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taken with xiii. 20 “ he that recetveth me recetveth him that sent me,” 
would suggest a twofold statement that the vision, and the reception, 
of the Messenger on earth, are to prepare the way for a vision, and a 
reception, of the Sender in heaven; but if the two are combined 
with xiv. 9 “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father” —the three 
passages suggest a threefold attestation. So, too, the command 
“Love one another” would be a twofold repetition if taken merely 
in xill. 34 “A new command I give you that ye dove one another even 
as I loved you that ye also love one another”; but it is probably to 
be taken as repeated a third time in xv. 12 “This is the command- 
ment that is [peculiarly] my own that ye love one another even as I 
loved you” (see also 2612). On the other hand the statements 
xiv. 15, 23 “Jf ye love me ye will keep my commandments,” “ If aman 
love me he will keep my word,” are rudimentary and repeated only 
twice!. 

[2610] In the Epistle, duality characterizes the passages that 
deal with earthly testimony. We may give the name “dual ”—or 
“quadruple” but certainly not “triple”—to the attestation with 
which the Epistle opens, i. 1 ‘ That which we have heard, that which 
we have seen (éwpdxamev) with our eyes,” followed by (2d.) “That 
which we gazed on (€9eacdue$a) and our hands handled.” Similarly 
il. I12—13, containing a solemn testimony to all classes in the 








1 [2609 a] ’Aviornu (trans.) occurs four times in Jn thus, vi. 39 dvacTiow avrd 
T. €oxaTy NuEépa—where avd refers to the Church (‘‘all that thou hast given me”), 
40 dvacTiow atroy eyo 7. é. 1, 44 Kaw dvacTiow atrov év T. é. te, 54 Kayo 
dvacrjow avrov T. é. 7. Here some may say that the language is a varied refrain 
four times repeated, others that it is first a promise of resurrection to the whole 
Church, and then a thrice repeated promise to individual believers. The emphasis 
on ‘‘I” in the last three sentences, and the sing. ‘‘him,” differentiate these three 
from the first sentence. 

[2609 4] In the following three clauses, describing Christ’s legacy of *“peace” 
(xiv. 27), the word ‘‘ peace” is twice actually repeated, and a third repetition is 
suggested. In the first clause it is simply ‘‘Aeace,” in the second “my peace.” 
In the first clause the action is described as ‘‘/eaving”’ ; in the second, as “‘ giving” ; 
in the third, as ‘‘eiving not as the world giveth”; and it is no longer d(dwpe 
“‘T-give,” but éya dldwu ‘‘7 give.” It would be contrary to all rules of 
literature and good taste—and, we may almost say, of morality—to suppose that - 
the writer deliberately wrote the sentence according to numerical canons. But the 
passage is one of the most beautiful instances of inspiration working under rule 
—like the rule of poetic metre for a true poet—rule that gives life and force and 
harmony to expression: “Peace Z leave (dg¢lnuc) unto you; the peace that is 
mine /-g2ve (dldwu) unto you; not as the world giveth gzve J (éym dldwuc) 
unto you.” 
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Church, repeats twice, to each, “I write,” “I have written.” It is 
true that in this Epistle the witness is notably threefold in v. 6—8: 
“This is he that came by water and blood, Jesus Christ, not in the 
water alone but in the water and in the blood; and the Spirit it is 
that witnesseth, because the Spirit is the truth. Because three are 
they that witness, the Spirit and the water and the blood, and the 
three make up the one.” But even in this passage, the writer seems 
to indicate by his arrangement of the “three” that “the water” and 
“the blood” come first as representing the testimony of the life of 
Jesus on earth, and that “the spirit” comes afterwards as witnessing 
from heaven. The dual form of expression is naturally adopted 
while the writer is describing the witness of apostles and the mani- 
festation that led to it, and while his mind rests, at the outset, on 
the dual aspect of the Christian message when the Son was drawing 
men to the Father and when “the Holy Spirit was not yet”: (i. 2 
foll.) “And the light (a) was manifested and (>) we have seen; and 
we (a) witness and (4) declare to you the life eternal, which (a) was 
with the Father and (6) was manifested to us: (3) what we have 
(a) heard and (6) seen, that we declare also to you, that ye too may 
have fellowship with us, and indeed our fellowship is with (a) the 
Father and with (4) his Son Jesus Christ.... (5) And this is the 
tidings that we (a) have heard from him and (6) declare to you, that 
(2) God ts light and (6) darkness ts not in him at all.” 

[2611] Returning to the Gospel we may say in conclusion that 
the general impression left on us by the form of its ordinary doctrine 
is that of twofold attestation’. In statements made by our Lord 





1 [2611 2] It is an interesting question whether Jn has any symbolic allusion to 
twofold attestation in his remarkable use of dui duqy (instead of the Synoptic 
single dujv), and amexpl0n x, etme (instead of the Synoptic dmroxpiOels elev) as 
introductions to utterances of Christ. In both of these, his deviation from 
Synoptic usage must have seemed very strange to readers of the earlier Gospels. 
It may be illustrated by the surprise that would have been felt by readers of 
Boswell’s biography coming upon a new life of Dr Johnson in which ‘‘ Six, Sir” 
was regularly substituted for ‘‘Sz7.” 

[2611 4] “Away dujv occurs twenty-five times (dmv never) and is used in 
predictions (i. 51, xiii, 21, xiii. 38, xxi. 18) of good and of evil including the 
prediction of betrayal. It introduces (viii. 58, x. 7) ‘‘I am [he]” and ‘‘I am the 
door,” and on the other hand (vi. 26) ‘‘ Ye seek me...because ye have eaten of the 
loaves,” and (vill. 34) ‘‘Everyone that doeth sin is a slave,” and it is thrice used 
(iii. 3, 5, 11) in the Dialogue with Nicodemus. The facts suggest no special 
doctrine for which the phrase is reserved. 

[2611 ¢c] ’AmexplOn (‘Inoods) x. elev, in its last three instances, is used where 
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about Himself, the duality of ‘I am the good shepherd,” “I am the 
light of the world,” “I am the door,” “I am the bread of life,” 
“JT am the vine,” is supplemented in such a way as to suggest a 
trinity; but for the most part the doctrine is distinctly dual, 
especially in the teaching of the Baptist. That there should be 
passages in which the distinction is not clearly drawn is fit and 
natural in a work that expresses spiritual truth with dramatic yet 
natural vividness. A book made up of manifest twofold, threefold, 
and sevenfold repetitions, broken by regular and systematic variations, 
would be intolerably artificial. But the work we have before us 
betrays nothing that could fairly be called artificiality—at least in a 
Jew, trained to the study of the Bible in the literary school of Philo 
(though raised up above the narrower formalities of that school by 
the Spirit of Christ), and committing to paper some among many 
traditions of the Christian Church, with his paraphrases and ex- 
planations of them, according to the manner and pattern of the 
Hebrew Scriptures and Jewish Targums. One reason for duality of 
form may have been that he was profoundly impressed by the Lord’s 
statement that His doctrines, without the Spirit, were “dark sayings.” 
Hence perhaps, in a point of detail, the contrast between the Gospel 
and the Epistle as to the “blood and water” from the Cross. The 
Gospel says, “He that hath seen hath borne witness and true is his 
witness’.” The Epistle speaks of ‘‘ water” and ‘‘blood” and “spirit.” 
The latter suggests trinity ; the former duality—because “the Holy 
Spirit was not yet.” 





there is some misunderstanding in the context, as where the Voice from heaven 
is taken by some to be ‘‘thunder,” and Christ (xii. 30) explains that it came for the 
sake of the multitude. It also introduces the saying to Peter (xiii. 7) ‘‘What 
Ido, thou knowest not now,” and the answer to ‘‘Judas not Iscariot” (xiv. 23) 
who cannot understand how a manifestation can be made to the disciples and not 
to the world. At the outset of the Gospel it is used twice (i. 48, 50) in the 
Dialogue with Nathanael, once before the words (misunderstood) (ii. 19) ‘‘ Destroy 
this temple,” and thrice (iii. 3, 5, 10) in the Dialogue with Nicodemus, who 
is supposed not to understand even elementary truths. Subsequently it is used 
(iv. 10, 13) in the Dialogue with the Samaritan woman, who takes the Doctrine 
of Water literally, and (from vi. 26 to viii. 14) several times in discussions with 
literalising or hostile controversialists. The facts suggest that the phrase intro- 
duces elementary doctrine or explanation of misunderstanding. 

1 xix. 35 followed by kai éxeivos oldev dre ddnO% Néyer, on which see 2383—4 
and 2731. 
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S11. Zhreefold repetition 


[2612] It is obvious that a threefold repetition of the same 
saying, with little or no variation, and in the same context, would 
be monotonous and unimpressive, except in special circumstances 
where a refrain is intended, as in the threefold question to Peter, 
“Lovest thou me?” followed by the threefold precept “ Feed my 
sheep”: and, even there, the three utterances are not quite identical. 
Hence, if the writer introduces this form of doctrine in Christ’s words, 
it is diversified in various ways. For example, the commandment 
“love one another” might be regarded as repeated twice as a com- 
mandment and once more as a sign (xiil. 34—5) “A new command- 
ment give I you that ye love one another; even as I loved you that ye 
(emph.) a/so love one another: herein shall all know that ye are my 
disciples if ye have love among one another”: but it is also repeated 
once again (2609) as a commandment. It has been pointed out 
(2608) that this variation so affects such sayings as “I am the good 
shepherd” that we may regard them as either twofold or threefold 
repetitions ; and the same statement applies to the doctrine about 
new birth, which, though called an ‘‘earthly” doctrine from one point 
of view (iii. 12), may be regarded as “ heavenly ” since it concerns the 
Holy Spirit (iii. 3—7) “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man 
be born from above...Except a man be born from water and the spirit... 
Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born from above’.” In 
the prediction of the suffering of the Good Shepherd, the monotony of 
a repetition of “I lay down my life for the sheep” is avoided by 
dropping “for the sheep” in the second clause, and “ my life for the 
sheep” in the third, and by substituting for them phrases suggesting 
the resurrection and the spontaneousness of the sacrifice (x. 15—18) 
“7 lay down my life for the sheep...For this cause doth my Father 
love me because Z Jay down my life that I may receive it again...No 
man hath taken it from me, but / day zt down of myself.” ‘The result 
is a threefold repetition of nothing but “I lay down”: yet the 
meaning is clear and the threefold effect is retained. 

[2613] A triple effect is imparted to a long saying of Christ in 
the following passage by the questioning of the disciples and the 








1 [2612a@] That ‘‘baptism” in water implied something more than mere 
washing in water, might be called an earthly doctrine. But what that ‘‘something 
more” was, and whence it came, might be called a heavenly doctrine. 
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explanation of their Master: xvi. 16—19 “A “ittle, and ye no longer 
behold me, and again a little, and ye shall see me...What is this that he 
saith to us, A Uittle, and ye behold me not, and again a little, and ye 
shall see me?...Jesus...said to them, Question ye with one another 
concerning this that I said unto you, 4 little, and ye behold me 
not, and again a little, and ye shall see me?” In the following, which 
states the absolute knowledge (ofSa) of the Father possessed by the 
Son, a third clause is introduced negatively : viii. 55 “Ye have no 
understanding of (éyvwxare) him. But Z know (ota) him. And, if 
I say Z know (oi8a) him not, I shall be a liar like unto you. But 
L know (coisa) him?” As in the Dialogue with Nicodemus a triple 
repetition of the verb “Zo de Jorn” was accompanied with a double 
repetition of other circumstances, so there is a triple repetition of 
“he that feedeth,” with variations, in the following: vi. 54—y7 “ He 
that feedeth on my flesh and drinketh my blood hath life eternal...e 
that feedeth on my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me...he 
that feedeth on me, he (emph.) shall live on account of me.” 

[2614] Concerning the Wind or Breath or Spirit Christ says 
(il. 8) that man (1) hears its voice, but knows not (2) whence it 
comes, and (3) whither it goes. This may refer to (1) the work, 
(2) the origin, and (3) the object of the Holy Spirit, and may suggest 
a threefold aspect of it. Certainly the Spirit’s “convicting ” influence 
is triply described later on as referring to (xvi. 8) “sin,” “ righteous- 
ness,” and “judgment.” It is also thrice mentioned (xiv. 17, xv. 26, 
Xvl. 13) as “the spirit of truth.” And in the following passage— 
along with an implied threefold statement that what the Spirit will 
“declare” comes from Him who is speaking, indicated by the thrice 
repeated “me” or “mine”—the words “He shall declare unto you” 
occur as a triple refrain (xvi. 13—16) “For he shall not speak from 
himself, but what he heareth that shall he speak and things to come 
(1) he shall declare unto you. He shall glorify me, for he shall take 
from mine and (2) he shall declare unto you. All things that the 
Father hath are mine. For this cause said I that he taketh from 
mine and (3) he shall declare unto you.” The thought of the Spirit is 





* [2613 a] See 1621—9 for the difference between ola and ywdéonw. In only 
one other passage (vii. 29) does Jesus use the words ofSa atrév of God, so that the 
total number of positive repetitions is three. 

* [2614a] The Paraclete is mentioned positively thrice (xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26) 


and negatively once (xvi. 7) “For if I go not away the Paraclete will surely not 
come unto you.” 
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connected with the thought of unity—unity both in the being of God 
and in the Church ; and the prayer for this, which is uttered, first for 
the Church as a whole, and then for the Apostles in particular, is 
thrown (in both cases) into a threefold form (xvii. 21) “That all may 
be one :—even as (r) thou, Father, art in me, and (2) I in thee, that 
(3) they, also, may be in us,” (xvii. 23) ‘“‘that they may be one as we 
are one :—(r) I in them, and (2) thou in me, that (3) they may be 
perfected into one.” Negative doctrine would naturally be seldom 
expressed with threefold repetition ; but when it points to the divine 
unity an exception may be expected, as in vili. 16 “ Z am not alone,” 
vill. 29 “He [ze the Father] hath not left me alone,” xvi. 32 “And 
Lam not alone because the Father is with me.” 

[2615] As regards the use by the evangelist (in his own person) 
of threefold repetition, it is most prominent in the Prologue, which 
begins with a triple mention of “the Word” in the same sentence, 
commented on above (2594). The last words of the Prologue (i. 18) 
are not quite certain, but they are probably—as has been maintained 
above (1964)—“ God no one hath seen at any time. Only begotten, 
God (R.V. Son), He THAT Is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.” If so, instead of one name (R.V. txt) “ the only begotten 
Son,” we may suppose the writer to mean two names, making a total 
of three: (1) “ Only begotten,” (2) “ God,” (3) “ He that ts in the bosom 
of the Father.” These will correspond to the three clauses in the 
first verse: (1) “Jn the beginning,” (2) “with God,” (3) “ God.” 
This is far more symmetrical than the view that the Prologue begins 
with three clauses describing the Word, and ends with two. 

[2616] The act of “lifting up the eyes” is thrice attributed to 
Jesus. Once also He uses the phrase as a precept, iv. 35 “‘ Lift up 
your eyes (érapate tr. 6.) and behold the lands how that they are 


‘ 





1 [26144] To these might have been added Christ’s triple repetition of the 
doctrine that ‘the Son of man (or, 1) must be lifted wp” in ili. 14, Vili. 28, xii. 32, 
the last being “‘if 7 de lifted up from the earth I will draw all men unto me.” 

[2614] There remain threefold repetitions of words partly by Christ partly 
by the evangelist. Of these, evxapioréw (vi. 11, 23, xi. 41) is probably accidental. 
But Jn’s statement that Christ (xi. 33) ‘‘¢roubled (érdpatev) hzmsedf,” and (xiii. 21) 
‘was troubled in spirit,” may be intended to be read along with (xii. 27) ‘Vow 
zs my soul troubled,” as a threefold repetition (920). ‘There is also His doctrine of 
‘‘the way,” introduced with the words (xiv. 4) ‘‘Ye know ¢he way,” to which 
Thomas answers, ‘‘ How can we know ¢he way?” whereon Jesus replies ‘‘I am ¢he 
way, and the truth, and the life,’ which has decidedly the effect of a threefold 
repetition. 
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white for harvest.” This is obviously a spiritual act. Philo (on 
Gen. xvill. 2) treats it as such when he describes how Abraham, 
seated at the door of his tent, “lifted up his eyes” and beheld the 
three divine Persons to whom he ministered and gave bread (1608). 
It is a commonplace in Jewish tradition that whatever Abraham does 
in service to God, God will do, in return, to Abraham’s seed. Most 
appropriately, therefore, before the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
John says that the Logos (vi. 35) “sat” with His disciples on the 
mountain’ and “difted up [his] eyes (érapas ovv tr. 6.) and beheld that 
a great multitude was coming unto him,” ze. He sees the spiritual 
harvest, the seed of Abraham after the spirit, the future Church: 
Then, as Abraham gave bread to the three Persons, so He gives 
bread to Abraham’s children. 

[2617] On the second occasion it is said (xi. 41) “ He lifted [his] 
eyes upward (qpev t. 6. avw) and said, ‘ Father, I thank thee that thou 
didst hearken to me...,’” before the raising of Lazarus; and, on the 
third (xvii. 1) “ These things spake Jesus, and, having lifted up his eyes 
to the heaven (érdpas 1. dbOadpors adrod cis r. odpavdv), he said, ‘ Father, 
the hour hath come...’” In Isaiah (li. 6) “Lift up your eyes to the 
heavens and look upon the earth beneath” introduces a contrast be- 
tween the eternal righteousness of God and the perishableness of men, 
and Ibn Ezra says (though dissenting) “ Philosophers derive from this 
verse the doctrine of the immortality of the soul of man.” Having 
regard to the Scriptural use of the phrase, to the comments of Philo, 
and to the metaphorical use of it as a precept by Christ, we are justitied 
in concluding that John attaches a spiritual meaning to the thrice 
repeated act of our Lord, and that the last is regarded as the 
climax of the three. No outward action, it is true, accompanies 
the third utterance; but it prepares the way for the sacrifice on 
the cross*, 





1 [2616 a] As regards the ‘‘mountain,” Philo appears twice to use forms of the 
word dpixés of thoughts, ‘‘high,” “uplifted.” But his use of the word is based on 
a mistransl. of Numb. xx. 19 “‘by the highway,” mapa 7d dpos, which he explains 
by (i. 297) SWydats kab peredpors Surdpecc...xat pikes Exacta ckomely, playing on 
dpixs and opixds, of which the latter means “proceeding by definition.” So in 
1. 299 ddvvarov yap Tov ph rats brats kal dpixats xpemevov ddots amoyvavar uev Ta 
Ovnrd peraxNivar dé kal weravacretoa mpds Ta dpéapra. Steph. recognises épeixés 
as applied to a mountainous district in Polybius, but not dpuxds as above. 

® [2617 a] It may be noted that Oedoba is twice applied to Jesus, once (i. 38) 
when He sees the two disciples “following,” once (vi. 5) when He sees ‘that 
a great multitude is coming to him.” The two disciples are the firstfruits of the 
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[2618] The word xpafw, “cry aloud,” applied to our Lord by 
Matthew alone (or possibly by Matthew and Mark)’ is applied to 
Him thrice by John on three solemn occasions. It has been pointed 
out (1752 a—/) that there may have been various traditions as to the 
Messiah’s not “crying aloud,” based on Isaiah xlii. 2, which may 
have induced evangelists to refrain from assigning this act to Him at 
any time, or at all events till the “victory” consummated in the 
crucifixion. ‘The first Johannine mention of it applied to Christ is 
in vil. 28, “ Jesus then cried aloud in the temple teaching and saying, 
Ye know both me and ye know whence I am; and I am not come 
of myself, but he is true that sent me, whom ye (emph.) know not.” 
This clearly “witnesses” to the Father. The second is in vii. 37, 
“In the last day, the great one, of the Feast, stood Jesus, and cried 
aloud saying, If any man thirst, let him come to me and drink. He 
that believeth in me—as said the Scripture—rivers from his belly 
shall flow forth, [yea,] of living water.” This “witness”—the 
evangelist himself tells us in the next verse—“he spake concerning 
the Spirit.” The third and last (xii. 44—50) introduces the final 
public utterance of Jesus on finding Himself rejected by His 
countrymen, and it is a series of statements concerning Himself :— 
that He represents the Father; that He has come as the Light of the 
World ; that His word will judge those who reject Him; and that 
His utterances are the words of the Father. Of these three utter- 
ances we may Say, roughly, that they severally witness to the Father, 
the Holy Spirit, and the Son. Thus the peculiar nature of the 
subject-matter supplies, in itself, some kind of probability that the 
author deliberately chose this special and unusual word (kpdfw) to 
emphasize the public threefold witness of Jesus to a “ holy matter.” 
[2619] Corresponding to the threefold “crying aloud” of Christ 
in His ‘preaching of the Gospel we might naturally expect to find 
a threefold manifestation of Himself after the Resurrection : and this 
is stated as a fact (xxi. 14) “This is now ¢he third time that Jesus 


Church; the Five Thousand are a type, though an elementary one, of the Church 
as a whole. There is, therefore, an inward similarity between the two scenes, 
however much they outwardly differ. Bdémw is only applied once to Christ, and 
then describes the Son (y. 19) ‘‘zot/ng” the acts of the Father in heaven. Philo, 
too (1607), uses the same word to describe the Eldest Son ‘‘xoting” the acts of the 
Father ‘‘as patterns for His own action.” 

1 [2618 a] Mt. xxvii. 50. Some authorities add it in Mk xv. 39, including 
ACD ff, & and SS. These passages describe Christ’s death. 
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was manifested to the disciples (having been raised from the dead).” 

Having previously mentioned one manifestation to Mary and two to 

the disciples, John might have said, ‘This is now the fourth time.” 

But presumably he lays stress on “to the disciples” here, meaning 

that it was “the third” to them collectively, excluding manifestations to 

single persons. The first Epistle to the Corinthians enumerates three 

manifestations to collective witnesses thus, (xv. 6—8) “‘ He appeared to 

Cephas, then to (1) the Twelve ; then he appeared to (2) jive hundred 
brethren at once;...then he appeared to James; then to (3) the 

apostles all [together| (rots droorodos waow). But last of all he 

appeared as unto one born out of due time, yea, even to me.” If’ 
both writers were to be supposed to have known all the manifestations, 

and to be here enumerating all the manifestations they knew, it would 

follow that the manifestation here mentioned by John in which 

Christ sends forth Peter and his companions to “feed the sheep” is 

identical with the one described by Paul as being “to the apostles 

all [together].” But John mentions only seven disciples as being 

present. 

[2620] More probably there were a vast number of manifestations 
during the period described by Luke in the Acts (i. 3) as one of 
“forty” days: and John uses the phrase “this is now ¢he third time” 
in order to describe that particular one (out of a very large number) 
which he intends to place third and last, as being the crowning 
manifestation (apart from the one to Mary Magdalene)’. In con- 
fining himself to “¢4zvee” manifestations, he would be following 
Hebrew precedent, as to phrases about Jehovah making His face to 
shine on Israel. This refrain is thrice repeated in one of the Psalms’, 
and the phrase occurs in the Blessing of Israel, which contains the 
name of Jehovah in threefold repetition®, In view of these circum- 





1 [2620a] Cramer has the following (on Jn xxi. 14) Aud rb elire, ‘‘rodro H5n 
Tplrov épavepwOn 6 Inoods rots uadynrats avroo éyepbels éx vexp@v ;” SetEar Oé\wy ex 
ToUrou drt ob owexGs émexwplavey avrots ovdé duolws: Kal évradOa per od éyet bre 
epaye mer adrav: 6 d& AouKas adAaXOD adTd pyow, Bre cuvadtifduevos abrors Av Td 
d€ Gs, obx tuérepov elmetv. Chrysostom (Migne) has, more briefly, “Ore dé ovdé 
owexGs émexwplafser ode duolws, Néyer dre Tplrov rotro épdvn adrois bre nyépOn éx 
vexpwv. See 2715. 

PS IKRK og eel Oe 

* [26204] Numb. vi. 24—6 ‘‘ Jehovah bless thee and keep thee! Jehovah 
make his face to shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee. Jehovah lift up his 
countenance upon thee and give thee peace.” Here the dual clauses in the three 
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stances it is probably not accidental that the evangelist, besides 
inserting “Ziv,” mentions the verb davepdw thrice, in connexion 
with Christ’s resurrection, xxi. 1—14 “‘ Jesus manifested himself again 
to the disciples on the sea of Tiberias. Now he manifested himself 
thasacse This is the third time that Jesus manifested himself to the 
disciples.” How simple, in the first verse, to have written merely, 
“Jesus manifested himself again thus...Tiberias,” using the verb once ! 
How can we possibly acquit the writer of that “tautology” which 
Philo so gravely rebukes—unless he wrote with a sense of the 
spiritual meaning and weight conveyed by this threefold repetition ? 

[2621] The following passage contains a curious instance of the 
threefold repetition of a mere pronoun, which, in an ordinary writer, 
would naturally be set down to mere slovenliness of style :—xii. 16 
“ These things (radra) his disciples recognised not at the first. But, 
when Jesus was glorified, then they remembered that ¢hese things 
had been written concerning him, and [that] they did these things to 
him.” What are “these things”? The previous narrative describes 
Jesus entering into Jerusalem riding on an ass: and it might be 
supposed by one familiar with the Synoptists—who say that the 
disciples found the ass and (according to Luke) placed Jesus 
upon. it—that John refers to this action of the disciples. But John 
says expressly, “Jesus, having found an ass, sat on it.” Consequently 
“these things” must refer to the fact that the multitude welcomed 
Jesus as king in the words of the Psalms (cxvili. 25—6) crying 
“Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
Now in the LXX of this Psalm “these things,” or its equivalent, 
occurs in a very peculiar form. The whole of the Psalm may be 
regarded as Messianic, and part of it is quoted by all the Synoptists 
as being uttered by Jesus soon after the Entry, ‘‘ The stone that the 
builders rejected....”. Then follow words, omitted by Luke, but 
quoted by Mark and Matthew as follows; “ Z/cs (avry) is from 
the Lord!”—meaning “ ¢his thing” or “these things,” where the 
evangelists (following the LXX) curiously reproduce a Hebrew 
feminine use of the demonstrative pronoun. 

[2622] Westcott, at this point, reminds his readers that (1) the 
cry of Hosanna is from Ps. cxviil. 25, and adds, on “ these things,” 





sentences suggest a blessing in heaven fulfilled upon earth: and the threefold 
repetition suggests that the words contain ‘“‘a holy matter” (2588—9). 
1 Mk xii. 11, Mt. xxi. 42. 
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the remark, “‘(2) The triple repetition of the words is to be noticed.” 
But he does not connect the two statements. Schottgen, however, 
calls attention to the fact that the Hebrew feminine pronoun occurring 
here is interpreted by the Cabbalists in a symbolical sense as referring 
to the Messiah, and he quotes a very large number of passages in 
which the pronoun is similarly symbolized’. But in Greek the 
feminine is so unintelligible that even Origen misunderstands it and 
refers it to the preceding xedady?, and perhaps the difficulty of it 
was the reason, or one of the reasons, that induced Luke to omit it, 
and to substitute something about a “stone” of a very different 
kind. The facts, taken as a whole; point to the conclusion that ’ 
there was early difficulty as to the meaning of the words “ Zhds 
(avrn) was from the Lord”—quoted from the Psalm that was con- 
nected on the one hand (through the cry of the multitude) with the 
“Hosanna” in the Entry into Jerusalem, and, on the other (through 
our Lord’s quotation about “the s¢one that the builders rejected”), 
with Christ’s doctrine about the rejection of the Messiah or about 
the Stone of Israel. Luke at all events omits both the cry 
“Hosanna” (1816 4) and the difficult “this” or “these things.” 
John (besides following Mark and Matthew in retaining “ Hosanna”) 
paraphrases and amplifies an explanation of “these things” that 
contains a latent symbolism. See 2757. 

[2623] Another parallel instance of threefold repetition, as to a 
fulfilment of prophecy, only touched on by Mark and Matthew and 
given quite differently by Luke, refers to the “sponge” full of 
vinegar given to Christ at the crucifixion. John introduces this as 
part of the total “ accomplishment ” (2115) of the will of the Father 
by the Son “in order that the Scripture might be perfected” and as 
prefaced by a special utterance of our Lord, “TI thirst.” Then he 
says xIx. 29—30 “A vessel lay [near] full of vinegar. A sponge 
therefore full of ¢e vinegar...they brought near to his mouth. When 
therefore he received ¢he vinegar Jesus said, It is finished...°.” 





* [2622] Schottg. ii. 45, ‘‘de Cabbala Exegetica,” places Ps. cxviii, 23 first 
in the list of these interpretations. %. p. 140 places Dan. ii. 35 (on ‘* the stone”) 
first, and then (after Ezek. i. 28) Ps. cxviii. 23. It will be remembered that 
Lk. xx, 18, instead of the quotation about airy, has “ everyone that falleth on this 
stone,” which W.H. also bracket in Mt. xxi. 44. 

? [2622 6] Origen (on Mt. xxi. 42) Huet i. 468 a. Field (ad loc.) refers only to 
modern commentators, not to Origen, but calls the explanation “ objectionable.” 

3 [2623 2] Comp. Mk xy. 36, Mt. xxvii. 48, Lk. (of the soldiers of Herod 
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§ 12. Sevenfold repetition 


[2624] The number “seven” occurs in Revelation more often 
than in all the rest of N.T. taken together. In the Fourth Gospel, 
which was probably written by some one connected with the author 
of Revelation, “seven” never occurs at all (though fairly frequent 
in the Synoptists). But the Gospel is permeated structurally with the 
zdea of “ seven,” as might be expected from one accepting the tradition 
about (Rev. ill. 1) “the seven spirits of God.” John records only 
seven “signs,” a small number as compared with the greater number 
of the “mighty works” recorded by the Synoptists. Again in xil. 1 
“Jesus, six days before the passover, came to Bethany,” Westcott 
says, ‘St John appears to mark the period as the new Hexaemeron, 
a solemn period of ‘six days,’ the time of the new Creation. His 
Gospel begins and closes with a sacred week.” But an ordinary 
reader might easily overlook the “sacred week” here, and still more 
easily that at the outset. For there it is (we may almost say) 
carefully disguised from those who are not on the alert for mysteries 
by the phrases (i. 29) “on the morrow,” (i. 35) “on the morrow,” 
(i. 43) “on the morrow ”; (ii. 1) “on the third day”: and the reader 
has to go through an addition of 1 + 1 + 1 + 3, before he realises that 
“those who see” are intended to “see” here a solemn period of six 
days of spiritual creation. Again, a searching analysis of the work is 
needed before one realises that the witness to Christ is, as Westcott 
shews again, of a sevenfold character’. 

[2625] As soon as this symbolism is recognised, we are led to 
enquire whether it may not be also latent elsewhere. Thus, the 
words I AM, though in their full sense occurring only once (viii. 58) 
are repeated elsewhere in Christ’s words five times (directly or 
indirectly) before the arrest of Jesus (iv. 26, vi. 20, vill. 24, viii. 28, 
xiii. 19), so as to make up six; and then at the arrest we have a 
single threefold testimony as follows :—xvill. 5—8 ‘He saith unto 





Antipas) xxiii. 36. Jn, alone of the Gospels, mentions ‘‘ Scripture” in connexion 
with this incident. Very early writers connect “‘ gall” with the ‘‘ vinegar” in such 
a way as to shew that they regarded the action as predicted in Ps. lxix. 21. Jn 
does not mention ‘‘ gall,” and leaves it open to suppose that he may have included 
in ‘‘Scripture” the words Ps. xlii, 2 ‘‘ My soul is athirst.” 

1 [2624a] According to Westcott (xlv—vii) it is (r) the witness of the 
Father; (2) the witness of Christ Himself; (3) the witness of works; (4) the 
witness of Scripture; (5) the witness of the Forerunner; (6) the witness of 
disciples ; (7) the witness of the Spirit. 
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them ‘7 am [he]’...(6) When therefore he said unto them ‘7 am 
[he]’...(8) Jesus answered, I said unto you ‘Z am [he].’” The 
supposition of a sevenfold intention is somewhat confirmed by the 
fact that “I am” certainly occurs seven times in the sevenfold 
representation of His relationship to mankind: (1) vi. 35 etc. “Z 
am the Bread of Life”; (2) viii. 12 etc. “Z am the Light of the 
World”; (3) x.y etc, “J am the door”; (4) x. 11 etc, “J am the 
Good Shepherd”; (5) xi. 25 “Zam the Resurrection and the Life” ; 
(6) xiv. 6 “Zam the Way, the Truth, and the Life” ; (7) xv. 1 etc. “Z 
am the True Vine.” Again, in the last words of Jesus, when He is 
reviewing the whole of His teaching, He uses seven times (xiv. 25; 
XV. II, Xvi. I, 4, 6, 25, 33) the expression “‘ 7hese things have I spoken 
to you (radra AeAdAnka viv)” (which occurs nowhere else in the 
Gospel’), and also, in connexion with promises (xiv. 13, 14, 26, xv. 16, 
XVi. 23, 24, 26), the phrase “‘z” my name.” ‘There is also fair evidence 
for a sevenfold repetition of ev in the expression of the divine unity 
in the words of Jesus, first (x. 30) “I and the Father are one”; and 
then in prayer that men may be one in that unity (xvii. 11, 21 
(twice)*, 22 (twice), 23). Again, whereas the noun “Jove” is not 
mentioned at all by Mark and only once by Matthew and Luke, 
John uses it seven times, and always in the words of Jesus*. The 
promise ‘‘¢hou shalt, or, ye shall, see” occurs also seven times, almost 
always in reference to “glory” or resurrection‘, and so does the 
prediction “the hour is coming’.” 

[2626] In concluding the instances of repetition, we may add 
that the “Law” is mentioned six times (vii. 19 (twice), 23, viii. 17, 
X. 34, xv. 25) in the words of Jesus, an imperfect number as ap- 
propriate to the imperfect law as is the number “six” applied to the 
water-pots which were (ii. 6) for “ the purification of the Jews.” We 





1 [2625 a] On the mystical meaning that may attach to “these things,” see 
2621—2. 

? [2625 4] The evidence of C for the omission of éy is here discredited by the 
fact that it omits it previously (against all the Mss.) missing the meaning. 

* [2625¢] But the first of these (v. 42 ‘‘the love of God”) is negative. 
The others are xili. 35, xv. 13 aydmny, xv. 9 €v TH d. TH eu, xv. 10 év TH a. pov, 
XV. 10 avrod év TH d., xvii. 26 H d. Hv tpydanods je. 

4 [2625 @] i. 39, 50—-51, xi. 4o, xvi. 16, 17, 19. In xvi. 17 the words are 
Christ’s but repeated by the disciples. 

® [2625 ¢] "Epxerac wpa is in iv. 21, v. 28, xvi. 2, 25 also (with cal yoy éorly) in 
iv. 23, v. 253; also (with cal éd#Avev) in xvi. 32. 
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might have expected perhaps that the Paraclete would have been 
mentioned “three” or “seven” times. But the mentions are four. 
Of these, the fourth is negative, xvi. 7 “If I go not. away, ‘the 
Paraclete will not come unto you,” and possibly this may be intended 
to be excluded from the total. Westcott (p. xiv) reckons as five the 
quotations from Scripture in Christ’s words; but if we add viii. 17 
“Tt is written in your law, Zhe witness of two men ts true,” the 
number is six. If we also add xix. 28 “In order that the Scripture 
might be perfected he saith ‘/ ¢hzrst,” the number is seven}. 

[2627] What was said as to threefold must be repeated as ta 
sevenfold repetition. Several instances of the latter are certain, but 
some are doubtful, ¢g. the repetition of “love” which perhaps, 
instead of being taken as one group of seven, might be grouped 
as two pairs of three positive statements with one negation. The 
same word may be differently regarded by the author in different 
circumstances. ®avepdw applied to the Son in the Gospel is repeated 
thrice. But when applied to the Father and to the Son in the 
Epistle it is repeated seven times. Making every allowance for 
doubtful cases and different aspects, we find enough to assure us 
that the author of this Gospel was largely influenced by a habit of 
sevenfold grouping that affected his whole narrative as well as 
particular words and phrases in it. 





1 [2626 a] In xix. 28, W.H. print ‘I thirst” as a quotation from Ps. Ixix. 21 
els Thy diay pov éwéricdy pe d£os. But Jn may contemplate also Ps. xlii. 2 
ecdlynoev  YuxH mov. The five quotations mentioned by Westcott are vi. 45 
(Is. liv. 13), vii. 38 (‘Even as the Scripture said, ‘ River of water...” on which 
Westcott remarks “there is no exact parallel. The reference is probably 
general”), x. 34 (Ps. Ixxxii. 6), xiii. 18 (Ps. xli. 9), xv. 25 (Ps. xxxv. 1g and 
Ps. Ixix. 4). Westcott is justified in excluding i. 51 (“the angels of God 
ascending...”) on the ground that ‘*Scripture,” ‘‘law,” ‘* written,” etc. do not 
occur in the context. But I do not understand why he includes vii. 38 and 
excludes viii. 17, 


CHAPTER Fil 
CONNEXION OF SENTENCES 


§ 1. Selfcorrections 


[2628] One occasional Johannine characteristic, which might be 
alleged as being incompatible with the view that the author paid 
much attention to words or aimed at strict accuracy, is that he 
occasionally sets down what he himself, by subsequently repeating it 
accurately, admits to be inaccurate, ¢.g. iii. 32—3 “Vo one receiveth 
his testimony. He that [hath] received his testimony [hath] set his 
seal [to this] that God is true,” viii. rs —16 “Ye judge according to 
the flesh, I judge no one. Yea, and if J judge, my judgment is real 
and true.” Somewhat different is iv. 1—2 “‘ When therefore the Lord 
recognised that the Pharisees [had] heard [the saying] that ‘Jesus is 
making more disciples and baptizing [more] than John’’—and yet 
Jesus himself did not baptize, but his disciples [did].” This last 
statement may be defended as strictly accurate. The writer tells 
us, not what Jesus ad, but what the Pharisees Aeard that He was 
doing—a very different thing. But this illustrates the evangelist’s 
way of putting before his readers the popular view, or roughly 
accurate view, and then correcting it. And this may explain iii. 33. 
In comparison with the world-wide acceptance that might have been 
expected, it might be said that “o one” accepted the testimony of 
the Logos. So, as to vill. 16, Christ came not to judge but to save 
the world: yet indirectly He would necessarily judge those that 
rejected Him, in so far as any moral ideal “judges” those that 
behold it and reject it. 





1 [2628 a] W.H. have Barrie [] Iwdvys, but the omission of H may be expl. 
by the similarity of 1H! coming together. 
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[2629] In this last passage there may have been a desire to 
subordinate the literal view of Christ as the future Judge, seated 
on the clouds of heaven, in order to give more prominence to 
(1581—5, 1714, 1859) the righteousness and present power of divine 
judgment. And this indicates that John’s other so-called “in- 
accuracies” are really deliberate. The Pauline Epistles in various 
phrases describe “a//” mankind as “concluded in unbelief,” and 
John, in effect, may desire to say the same thing when he speaks of 
“no one” receiving the testimony of the Logos! Possibly, too, the 
evangelist was moved by the fact that Christ Himself frequently 
expressed a truth briefly and broadly at first and then “narrowed it 
down” afterwards. This manner of speaking is at all events manifest 
when He says “I go not up to this feast,” and yet “went” (only not 
after the manner of “going up” expected by His brethren)?, and 
“Ye will leave me a/one and yet I am zor alone®,” and “dy teaching 
is not mine*,” and when He first says, concerning the Paraclete, “ He 
will take of mime,” and then explains that He has said “mine” 
because “All that the Father hath is mzne°.” 

[2630] As compared with the first and the third of Christ’s 
utterances about “requesting®” the Father (xiv. 16 Kay épwryocw 
Tov matépa Kal GAAov wapaKAytov duce vuiv and xvii. 9g ey® Tepl adtav 
€pwT®) there is some difficulty in a second one (xvi. 26 év éxeivy TH 
npéepa év TH dvduari pov airnoeabe, Kal od éyw tiv re eyo épwryow? 
Tov Tatépa Tept vay: avros yap 6 Tarip Pirct duds). The first says 
“7 will request the Father and he will give you another Paraclete,” 
the third, addressed to the Father, says “J request concerning them,” 
i.e. the disciples, the second, “J say not to you that I will request the 
father concerning you, for the Father of himself loveth you.” But if 





rat 


i [2629 za] Oni. 11 od mapéAaBor...dc01 dé EaBov see 2570. 

2 vii. 8—1o. o XVIe 32 4 vii. 16. 

> xvi. 14—15. Perhaps to these we might add ‘‘the hour cometh and hath 
come,” on which see 1639 a, 6, 2485 a, 2604a. On v. 31 “If I am bearing witness 
about myself my witness is not true,” contrasted with viii. 14 ‘‘ Even though I be 
bearing witness about myself my witness is true,” see 2514 (i). 

6 [2630a] ‘‘ Request,” though in some respects not a very good rendering of 
épwrdw, is used here to distinguish it from alréw ‘‘ask” and airoBuac ‘ask for 
a gift” (or “ask earnestly”). On the rendering ‘‘ question,” see 2630 c. 

7 [26304] Chrys. reads odx épwrijow and so does Cramer. SS has ‘‘I say not 
unto you that I will beseech my Father—éat my Father himself hath loved you,” 
a has “‘ et ego rogabo propter vos.” 
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the context be examined, it will appear that our Lord is distinguish- 
ing between two stages of spiritual development for the disciples. 
He first says that, if the disciples love Him, they will keep His 
commandments even though they may have momentarily deserted 
Him, and He will “request” the Father to give them another 
Paraclete. ‘Then He leads them to a higher stage, xvi. 23—6 “In 
that day ye shall veguest nothing from me.... These things have I 
spoken to you in proverbs ”—which we might perhaps call metaphors, 
or parables—“ the hour cometh when I shall no longer speak to you 
in proverbs but shall announce to you plainly about the Father. In 
that day ye shall ask-for-gifts (airgoeo6c) in my name, and J say not 
[wow] to you that I will request the Father about you; for the Father 
of himself loveth you....” Here He speaks of what He will xot do 
after the Resurrection and after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
And this is quite compatible with the fact that just before His arrest 
—while the disciples are still in the stage of “dark sayings” and 
without the Spirit—He pours forth one last “request” for them}, 





* [2630 c] ’Epwrijow rdv rarépa can hardly mean “I will question the Father,” 
for—apart from other objections—épwrdw, meaning ‘‘ question,” in Jn, is always 
followed by a direct or indirect interrogative, i. IQ, 21, 25, V- 12, 1X. 2, 15, 19, Xvi. 
5, xvili. 21, or has something in the context that implies questioning (ix. 19, 21, 
XVi. 19, 30, xviii. 19, 21) (xvi. 23 is doubtful and perhaps includes both ‘‘ask 
a question” and ‘‘ask a boon”). 

[2630] ’Epwrdw, in Alexandrian Greek of the 1st and later centuries, very 
freq. means ‘‘I ask whether you are pleased to do so and so,” and is used in 
invitations to dinner and polite requests generally (Oxyr. fap. i. no. rr0 and rrr 
etc.). Hence épwrnfels (Oxyr. Pap. ii. no. 269) (perh. literally “‘ deing asked what 
your pleasure is”) means ‘‘ please” (A.D. 57). Comp. 76. i. no. 113 épwrnbels eb 
mowjgers ayopdoes “I beg you to be good enough to...buy,” épwrndels dydpacor, 
‘““I beg you to buy” (2nd century), iv. no. 744 €pwr® ce K. TwapaxadtO ce 
(BCs 1),ete, 

[2630¢] From classical Gk no instances of épwrdw, “ask a boon,” are given by 
Steph., but the germ of it may perh. be traced in Eurip. Phenisse 15, where the 
childless Laius é\@av épwrg PoiBov éfacret 6 dua te. he not only asks Apollo 
whether it is the divine will that he should have children, but also asks for the 
boon. There is a close connexion between ‘‘Is it thy will?” and ‘‘ Let it be thy 
will.” Jn uses alréw concerning the disciples “asking” (not concerning Christ, 
except in the words of the Samaritan Woman iv. g (act.) and Martha xi. 22 (mid.)) 
but épwrdw concerning the Son when He describes Himself as “ requesting ” that 
the Father’s good will may be fulfilled for the Church (xiv. 16, xvi. 26, xvii. 9 
(42s), 15, 20). , 

[26307] The distinction apparently drawn in xvi. 26 between airjoecbe and 
épwrjow invites comparison with 1 Jn v. 16 édy rus ly Tov adeApdv adrod auaprdavorra 
Gpaptlay wh mpos Odvarov, alrhoe, Kad ddoer avTe Suv, Tors auaprdvovew ph ™ pos 
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Odvarov. géorw duapria mpos Odvarov. ov mepl éxelvns Aéyw Wa épwrhoy. This is 
preceded by the statement “If we ask. @ gift (alrwueba) according to his will he 
heareth us. And if we know that he heareth us [as to] whatsoever we ask asa gift 
(airdpe0a), we know that we have our (lit.) askings [the things] that we have asked 
from him (xouev 7a airhwara d prjxapev dm’ avrod).” It would be pedantry to 
express in a translation intended for general readers the precise differences between 
alréw, airoduar, and épwrdw: but it would be.an insult to the writer to suppose 
that he did not discriminate between them. The impression left on the reader is 
that épwrdw means asking with a question as to what God’s will may be, ‘‘2f7zt be 
thy will,” ‘if it be possible.” 

[2630 °'] If that is the distinction in Jn, the meaning of 1 Jn v. 16 (4) may be, 
“There is a sin [that tends] toward death. Jam not [now] speaking about that, 
in order that he should ask [uf it be possible, that it may be forgiven, or stopped 
before tt be too late}.” In other words, the writer distinguishes between two 
classes of sins. About one class of sins he says, in effect, \éyw iva airjoys. About 
the other—which would require épwrnots not airnows—he does not say Aéyw iva wh 
épwrjoys. He simply says ov Néyw wa épwryoys, “‘I am not at this moment 
enjoining such an épwryots, I am not now talking about that.” 

[26304] Comp. Hermas /%s. iil. 10. 1—6 npdrwv Wa jor droxadt y...érepov det 
ge Emepwrica Wa cor amoxahupby...rica épurnors Tametvoppootvns xpnter...rl od 
bo xelpa aireis droxahters év denoer; BAére pujrore ToANG alrodmevos BAdWys cov 
Thy odpxa, where épwrdv iva expresses ‘‘request” for a revelation, and this 
“request” is afterwards called an “‘ asking” or an ‘‘urgent asking.” If we had 
before us the whole Christian literature of 50-150 A.D. we should probably find 
many such distinctions between verbs of praying. For example, déouat is never 
used by Mk, Jn, Heb., Pet., Jas, and Rev. IIlapaxahéw, to mean ‘‘ beseeching the 
Lord” (as in 2 Cor. xii. 8), is very rare in N.T. (apart from ‘‘ beseeching”’ Christ to 
heal etc. in the Gospels). Jn consistently represents the Son, when praying to the 
Father, as épwrdv, not mpocevxduevos, nor deduevos, nor air@y, nor airovmevos, nor 
mapaxah@v. It is true that the Epistle says (1 Jn ii. r) ‘‘ If any man sin, we have 
a Paraclete” —(‘‘one called in to aid,” ‘‘ advocate,” 1720 £)—‘‘ with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous”; but this does not mean that the Paraclete ‘‘ desceches 
(wapaxade?)” the Father. The Johannine doctrine is that the Son, when on earth, 
offered ‘‘ requests” to the Father, but that, in heaven, ‘‘ request”. became unmean- 
ing in the unity between the Father and the Son. 

[26302] Westcott (on 1 Jn v. 16) says, ‘‘It is interesting to notice that épwrav 
is used in this sense of Christian prayer for Christians in a very early inscription in 
the Roman Catacombs: ZHCHC €N K@ Kal EPWTA YTTEP HMWN (Northcote and 
Brownlow, Roma Sotteranea, ii. 159).”’ It is much to be regretted that Westcott 
neither adds the evidence shewing that this inscription is ‘‘ very early,” nor gives 
any indication as to the rarity or frequency of épwrdw in this sense in other ‘‘ very 
early” inscriptions. I have not been able to find in Boeckh more than the 
following, which may be the one he has in view, ‘‘9673 Romae lapis nuper 
repertus in coemeterio Callisti. Edidit Rénier apud Perretum Les catacombes de 
Rome VI. p. 28 et 178, qui habet a Bonnettyo Annales de philosophie chretienne 
Iv. série, tom. IX. p. 111, quem librum inspicere mihi non licuit. Versus duos 
extremos citat etiam Wiseman Fabiola p. 147.” The inscription is xat[aeots] r7 
mpo ty Kad[avdwv] covr[cwy] Avyevde fyoas ev KO kar epwra uvmep nuwy. Boeckh 
makes no further remarks. Kard@eows, here abbreviated as kar, is not given by 
Steph., L. S., or Sophocles, in the sense. of ‘‘ interment ”— which it seems to have 
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§ 2. Parentheses 


[2631] When a clause with “therefore (odv)” follows a parenthesis, 
the “therefore” ought to look back beyond the parenthesis to some 
preceding statement, ¢.g. lv. 7—9 “Jesus saith to her, ‘Give me to 
drink’ (for his disciples had gone away into the city to buy food). 
‘The Samaritan woman ¢herefore saith unto him....” Here odv means 
“in consequence of Christ’s request.” But, if we remove the marks 
of parenthesis, it might seem that the woman uttered this decause the 
disciples had gone away, and it is -perhaps partly because of this 
ambiguity, and partly because of a feeling that the chronological 
order should be kept, that SS rearranges the whole text as follows :— 


iv. 6—9 (Gk) 

“Now (dé) there was there 
Jacob’s spring. Jesus ¢herefore... 
sat.,.overthespring. It was about 
the sixth hour. There cometh a 
woman from Samaria to draw 
water. Jesus saith to her, Give 
me to drink.—for his disciples 
had gone away into the city to buy 
Jood..... The woman of Samaria 
therefore saith to him, How dost 
thou—eing a Jew—ask drink from 
Mees" 


iv. 6—g (SS) 

‘““Now there was there Jacob’s 
spring of water, awd Jesus came 
[and] sat over the spring...... And 
his disciples had entered that town 
that they might buy themselves 
food; and when Jesus sat down 
it was about the sixth hour, and 
a certain woman had come from 
Samaria to draw water. Jesus 
saith to her, Give me water to 
drink. That Samaritan woman 
saith to him Lo, chou art a Jew ; 


how askest thou me for water to 
drink...?” 


Here the Syriac once omits “therefore” and once renders it by 
“and.” It also connects with the context the detached or parenthe- 
tical “it was about the sixth hour” by means of a “when.” But 
the most important change is that SS places the parenthesis about 
the departure of the disciples earlier, in its chronological order. 





here, and in 9598, 9610, 9649, 9651, 9660, 9663, 9675, 9831 (comp. 9661 
kareré@y). It occurs also in Oxyr. Pap. 475- 3£ “‘burial.” There are some 
hundreds of Christian sepulchral inscriptions given by Boeckh in the adjacent 
pages, and I have been unable to find any other that has épéra. It should 
be added that kard@eots generally occurs at or near the end of an epitaph (except 
where the epitaph states nothing but the fact of xardOeovs and the date) and not, ‘as 
here, at the beginning. If genuine, épéra would seem to be quite exceptional 
like péuvnco [rob cod marépos] 7. 9865. 
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[2632] The arrangement of SS is chronological, but it is not 
Johannine. John does not accumulate his descriptions of scenery 
and circumstance at the beginning of a scene as in a stage direction, 
but prefers to give them in parentheses, each in its turn as it is 
wanted. Thus, after the words of Christ’s mother, ‘‘ Do whatsoever he 
may say unto you,” John inserts “ Wow there were there stone water- 
pots...holding two measures or three” —but not till the insertion is 
made absolutely necessary as a preparation for Christ’s following 
words, “Fill the waterpots with water’.” Again, it is not till after 
Christ’s exclamation “I thirst,” that we read “A vessel lay near full of 
vinegar. A sponge, therefore, full of the vinegar...they brought near 
to his mouth. When therefore he received ‘he vinegar, Jesus said, 
It is finished.” In these passages, “¢he waterpots ” and “che vinegar” 
would be unintelligible without what we may call the immediately 
preceding and parenthetical stage direction®. 





1 ii. 5—7. 2 xix. 28—30. 

3 [2632 a] SS is wanting for these two passages. But, so far as the faithful 
representation of Johannine connexion of sentences depends—as it does very 
largely—upon the faithful representation of the Johannine ofy, we must pronounce 
SS worthless, as may be seen from its renderings of o@v in ii. 18 om., ii. 20 om., 
ii. 22 “but,” iii. 25 “now,” iv. 1 “‘now,” iv. 5 ‘‘and,” iv. 6 ‘‘and,” iv. 9 (see 
2631), iv. 28 ‘‘and,” iv. 33 om. Compare also the Gk and Syr. of xxi. 7: 


Gk 

‘*Simon Peter therefore, having 
heard [that] ‘It is the Lord,’ girt him- 
self with (lit.) the coat—for he was 
naked—and cast himself into the sea. 
But the other disciples came in the 
little boat,—/for they were not far from 
the land, but about two hundred cubits 
off—dragging the net of the fish,” 


Ss 

‘“Now Simon, when he heard it was 
our Lord, took his coat [and] put [it] on 
his loins , and fell into the lake and was 
swimming and coming, because they were 
not far from the dry land. And the 
rest of the disciples were coming in the 
boat drawing that net , .” 


Here SS omits ‘for he was naked” and the curious addition ‘‘of the fish.” 
It also places the parenthesis ‘‘for...land” earlier in the narrative, just as it did in 


the Samaritan Dialogue (2631). 


[2632 4] In vi. 10 ‘“‘Jesus said Make the men sit down.—Vow (dé) there was 


much grass in the place—The men therefore (ovv) sat down,” Syr. (Burk. ) has “Go 
make the folk sit down [to meat] companies by companies. Now the green grass 
was plentiful in that same spot, and the folk sat down [to meat],” but SS ‘‘He 
saith to them: Make the folk sit down [to meat]. Now the green grass was 
plentiful in that same place. He saith to them: Go, make the folk sit down 
[to meat] on the herbage.’ Mk vi. 39 has émératev avrots dvaxhOjvar (marg. 
dvakNivat) mdvras, cuumboia cupmmocia, emt ro xAwp~ xépTw, Which seems to have 
influenced the Syriac. 

[2632c] There are two parenthetic clauses, followed by “‘then therefore,” in 
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[2633] A parenthesis is frequently followed by a resumptive ody, 
which, in some cases, may mean “consequently ” but in others little 
more than “ well, then” (or “to return, then”): ii. 16—18 “Make 
not my Father’s house a house of merchandise.—AHis disciples re- 
membered that tt ts written, ‘ The zeal of thine house shall eat me up. — 
The Jews ¢herefore answered and said...” ; ii. 235 “ And they used 
to come to [John] and to be baptized.—For John had not yet been 
cast into prison.—There. arose therefore a questioning...about puri- 
fying” ; iv. 8—g “Jesus saith to her, Give me to drink.—Zour Ais 
disciples had gone away...to buy food.—The woman therefore saith to 
him....” So probably we should regard as parenthetical all that 
comes between iv. 26 “Jesus saith to her 7 am [the Messiah]” and 
iv. 28 “The woman /herefore left her waterpot....” In the following, 
however, the italicised words are probably not parenthetical, vi. 35 
“Now (8¢) Jesus went up to the mountain and there he sat with his 
disciples. Vow there was (jv 8) near at hand the passover, the feast 
of the Jews. Jesus therefore having raised his eyes and having 
beheld that a great multitude was coming to him...” The mention of 
the passover may have a mystical meaning connected with what 
follows. Jesus is described as “ raising his eyes” to the contempla- 





xi. 12—14, ‘‘The disciples therefore said to him, ‘Lord, if he is asleep he will be 
saved [from death].’—But (6) Jesus had spoken about his death. But (5é) they 
supposed that about the falling asleep of slumber he was speaking.— Then therefore 
(rére otv) Jesus said to them plainly, ‘Lazarus is dead.’” SS renders 8é first by 
“now” and then by “‘and”; and, for “then therefore,” it has ‘‘again,” thus: 
“They say to him: ‘Our Lord, if he sleepeth, he will live.’ Now Jesus on [the 
ground that Lazar was dead had said [2¢] ¢4o them, and they were supposing that 
of sleep he said it. Again Jesus said to them plainly, ‘Lazar is dead.’” 

[2632 2] In xix. 23 ‘“‘The soldiers therefore...took his upper garments (and 
made four parts, for each soldier a part)—and the tunic. Now the tunic was 
without seam...,” John passes rapidly over the “garments,” for which there was 
no need to draw lots, to the “‘tunic,” for which there was the need; and he twice 
mentions the “tunic,” partly perhaps because the Synoptists had wholly omitted 
this detail. SS and D are wanting here. But this twofold mention of the tunic 
is avoided by most of the Latin and other versions by dropping ‘‘and the tunic.” 
Thus they also avoid the parenthesis: e has “‘simili modo et tunicam. Erat 
autem ei tunica...,” thus avoiding the parenthesis in a different way. 

1 [2633 a] The intervening words describe the arrival of the disciples: ‘‘And 
they were marvelling that he was speaking with a woman. No one however said, 
What seekest thou? or why speakest thou with her?” This does not seem to 
contain a reason for the woman’s departure. But the astounding utterance ‘‘I am 
[the Messiah]” may be intended to explain her sudden departure and her leaving 
her waterpot behind her—either in amazement or in reverence for the “‘ prophet.” 
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tion of the New Passover, of which a type was to be presented in 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand. In xi. 4—6 “ ‘This sickness is 
not unto death.....—/Vow (8€) Jesus loved...Lazarus.—When there- 
Jore he heard that he was sick, he abode at that time two days in the 
place where he was...,” ov may mean “well, then,” or it may mean 
that, because He knew that the sickness was “not unto. death,” 
Jesus “consequently ” abode where He was?. 

[2634] In some instances a 6é€ clause is followed by an ody clause 
that might express the consequence of the former, as in xviii. 1—3 
“...Jesus went forth...where was a garden... But (dé) Judas also... 
knew the place...Judas ¢herefore...cometh.” In this case it is 
reasonable to take the d€ clause as not parenthetic. But in what 
follows, xviii. 5—6 ‘“‘ He saith to them ‘I am [he].’—Now (6¢) there 
stood Judas...with them.... When ¢herefore he said to them, ‘I am 
[he]’ they went away backward and fell on the ground,” the d¢ 
clause seems parenthetic, and the “falling” is described as the effect 
of the majestic and mysterious utterance “I am [he].” In the 
following, the ovv clause may-be regarded possibly as the sequel of 
the immediately preceding sentence but more probably as looking 
back past a parenthesis, xi. 12—14 “His disciples therefore said, 
Lord, if he is fallen asleep he will recover.— But (5€) Jesus had said 
[the words] concerning his death. Swf (dé) they thought that he was 
saying [them] about falling really asleep.—Then ¢herefore Jesus said 
to them plainly, ‘ Lazarus is dead?.’” 











1 [2633 4] In the following, 6é (or ov6é) introduces a parenthetical clause, which 
is followed by an o@y clause: vi. 10 Iovjoare...dvareceiv (nv 6é xépros moNds &v TO 
rorw). dvémecayv ody, vil. 3—6 elroy ovv mpos atrov of a6, atrot...pavépwoor 
ceavrov TO Kbopy (ovde yap oi dd. adrod éwiorevor els adTév). éyer ody adrois 6’L., 
vii. 38—40 6 miotedwy...Udaros SGvros (rodro dé elrev...€50&dc0n). éx Tod dxdou 
obv...2reyod, xi. I—3, Hv Oé Tis dobevav...Map. x. Mdpd. THs ddedPfs adris (nv dé 
Map. 7 ddelWaoa...) dwéoreidav obv ai ddedpal, xi. 2g—31 Exelvy Oe... npXeTo mpos avrdv 
(ovarw 5é éhnddOer 61...) of 08 "Lovdaior...AcoovOnoay..., Xi. 50—3 Tuupeper Vuiy 
Wa els dvOpwros drobdvy... (ro0ro 6¢ dg’ éavrod ovk elmev...)’Am’ éxelvns ody Tis 
huépas €Bouvretoavro..., xii. 5—7 Ard rl...0vK,..€560n mrwxois; (elrev dé ToUTO...). 
elrev ofv 6 "Inaots, xii. 32—4 mdvras édxiow mpds éuaurov (rodro dé édeyev 
onualvev...). dmexplOn obv atr@.... In xviii. to—11, Christ’s reply is to an action 
D. of IL....dréxopev abrod rd wrdpiov 7d dekrdv (Fv 6€ dvoua Tw SovAW MdAxos). 
eimev otv 6 I. In all these cases ofv follows a parenth. with 6€ or ovde. 

2 [2634.2] There is something extremely impressive in the reticence of the clause 
that defines the personality of Barabbas (in contrast with the details of Lk. xxiii. 19, 
25). Coming at the end of a section, the clause is rather an appendix than 
a parenthesis, xvili. 4o—xix. 1 ‘‘They therefore cried aloud again, saying ‘Not 
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[2635] After xi. 57 “He will surely not come to the feast.—Now 
(8€) the chief priests...had given commandment...so that they might 
take him,” a new section begins, xii. 1 “ Therefore Jesus...came to 
Bethany.” The 8€ clause cannot here be called parenthetical: but 
it takes the reader behind the scenes to the previous plotting of the 
chief priests, after having exhibited on the stage the gossipping 
multitude. As to the ody clause it is perhaps not merely resumptive 
but describes Jesus as knowing the danger and “consequently” 
advancing to meet tt. This view is supported by the sentence 
following the arrival of Judas with the soldiers, xviii. 4 “Jesus, 
therefore, knowing all things that were coming on him, went forth, and 
saith to them, ‘Whom seek ye?’” In many cases opinion may be 
divided as to whether a 8é clause is, or is not, parenthetical: but it is 
certain that ov (far more frequently than d€) introduces the more 
weighty words and deeds of Christ!, and that an odv clause is often 
preceded by a parenthetical, explanatory, or subordinate statement. 

[2635 (i)] A parenthesis on a very large scale—a great parenthetic 
work of Christ in the conversion of Samaria—may possibly be 
indicated by the extraordinary construction in iv. I—3 ws ovv éyvw 6 
kipios...apikev tiv “lovdatav Kal amnGev wadw eis tiv TadiAaiav, on 
which Blass (p. 192) truly says that it “is at least remarkable, since 
the aorist denotes the journey as completed, whereas in verses 4 ff. 
we have an account of what happened on the way, and the arrival in 
Galilee is not reached till verse 4s.” The Diatessaron places iv. 3a 





this [man] but Barabbas.— Mow 7 should explain that (dé) B. was a robber-—Then 
therefore [without more delay] (rére ofv) Pilate took Jesus and scourged [him].” 

1 [2635a] The difference is particularly noticeable in the last nine chapters 
where 6€ is not applied thus except in xiii. 1, xix. 9, Xxi. I, 4, 19. Contrast the 
frequency of ody, xiii. 6, 12,26, 27, 31, xviii. 4, 7) 11, XIX. §, 26, 30, xx. TO; QT s 
Xxi. 5, 15. Of the five instances of 6€, one (xix. 9) introduces a negation, and one 
(xxi. 19 Tofro 6¢ etre onuaivwy) is a subordinate or parenthetic statement of the 
meaning of what Christ has previously said, and this characterizes some of the 
earlier instances of dé, ¢.9. ii. 21 éxetvos be éeye..., vi. 6 ToOTo dé édeye meipatwv, 
vi. 71 €\eye dé rdv "lovdar, vii. 39 TovTO dé ele, xi. 13 elphxer 5€ 6 Inoois. : 

[26354] Aé¢, when introducing a word or deed of Jesus, often follows an 
adv. phrase or participle, i. 38 orpagels dé, iv. 43 pera 5€ Tas dbo Nuépas, 
vi. 12 ws dé éverjaOnoar, Vi. 61 elds SE ob 'L, vii. 9 radza 62 eid, vii. 10 ds de 
avéBnoar, vii. 14 H5n dé, etc. Such as the following are comparatively rare, ii. 24 
avrds dé 1. odk ériorevey abrév, v. 17 6 0€ dmwexplvaro, vi. 3 dvAdOe dé els Td Gpos, 
Vi. 20 0 dé Aéyer abrots, "Hy els, viii. 59 ‘I. d& éxpvBy etc.: xi. 41, xii, 23, 44 are 
exceptional and introduce acts or words of importance, but the rule remains 
as above. : 
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early (sect. 6) immediately before the Baptist’s imprisonment: ‘‘ And 
[so] he left Judaea (Lk. iii. 1g—20) And Herod...shut up. John in 
prison. (Mt. iv. 12) And when Jesus heard that John was delivered 
up he went away (daveywpyoer, lit. retired) to Galilee.” Long after- 
wards (sect. 21), omitting iv. 3 4, it has (after Mk vil. 31—7) iv. 4 
“ 4nd while he was passing through the land of Samaria he came to 
one of the cities of the Samaritans,” omitting the very important 
phrase in iv. 4 “7 was necessary” (before “that he should pass 
through Samaria”)'. Origen ad doc. has a long discussion on iv. 35 
“four months,” shewing that various inferences were drawn, from this 
expression, as to the date of the Samaritan dialogue. TdaAw in iv. 3 
is omitted by A, and is only added in the margin by B. Its omission 
suggests motives based on chronology. IldAw makes it almost 
necessary to suppose that Christ, having come up from Galilee to 
Jerusalem for the first Passover recorded in this Gospel, was now 
“going away to Galilee again,” i.e. back, without any very long 
interval, and certainly without any intervening visit to Galilee. It was 
“a return journey.” By omitting “again,” the Diatessaron leaves 
itself free to regard the Samaritan Dialogue as a much later event 
than the delivering up of John the Baptist. 

[2635 (ii)] Chrysostom, quoting the passage at some length, has 
‘Os obv eyvw 6 "Inoois...dvexupynoev dd Tis “Iovdaias Kai 7Oev cis THY 
TadwAafav, and he repeats dvaxwpéw twice later on “ Why, pray, did 
He retire (dvexdépe)?”—using the same word as that in Mt. iv. 12 
quoted above. The context shews why he favoured this reading. 
He points out that the Gospel was in the first instance offered to the 
Jews, and that it was Jewish rejection that caused Jesus to preach 
the Gospel to the Samaritans, as it caused the Apostles to preach to 
the Gentiles. The visit to Samaria, he says, “was a parergon of His 
journey? This seems to give us a clue to the Johannine expression 
and arrangement. John might have written continuously that Jesus, 
finding that His success was being magnified at the cost of the 
Baptist, (iv. 3) ‘‘left Judaea and went away back to Galilee, (iv. 44) 





1 [2635 (i)@] Nonnus has Kat pu ére xpéos efde 6’ edvdpov Z.: eder might be 
confused with the following de, or read as de, 7.e. év 5¢ (with foll. inf.). 

2 [2635 (1i) a] Aeris 6600 mdpepyov abrdv Trotro movovmevor, printed in Cramer 
damep epyov abrov rovobmevov Thy THs Dauapeirisos 6d6v. In what precedes, Chrys. 
has dvaxwpjoas yoov dh r&v air&v etxero dv Kal mpdrepor. Ov yap ards éxt 
riv Tadi\aiav amipxero. This combines avaxwpéw and dmépxopmat. 
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for Jesus himself testified that a prophet in his own country hath no 
honour.” But he desires to insert a pavergon, or at least what some 
might call by that name—the conversion of Samaria. This parergon 
he expresses by a long parenthesis. According to his custom he 
gives the reader an impression at first erroneous and then corrected. 
“He left Judaea and went away back to Galilee.” Then follows the 
correction “ But it was necessary that he should pass through 
Samaria”: and every sympathetic reader of the Fourth Gospel 
would at once understand that “necessary” implied “the will of the 
Father” and that this “necessity ” would issue in some divine con- 
sequence. If this view is correct, John’s use of the aorist axjAGev is 
remarkable but not erroneous. 


$3. JLustances of doubtful connexion 


[2636] In i. 435 “...and he findeth Philip. And Jesus saith to 
him, Follow me. Mow (8é) Philip was from Bethsaida, sprung from’ 
the city of Andrew and Peter. Philip findeth Nathanael...,” 8é 
probably introduces a reference to the- previous discipleship of 
Andrew and Peter, as if to say, Wow J ought to explain that Philip 
was connected locally with Andrew and Peter, and they may have 
mentioned him to the Lord, who accordingly came to “find” him?. 
The Latin and Syriac versions vary as to the italicised words in 
vi. 64—5 “ ‘But there are some of you that believe not.’—For Jesus 
knew from the beginning...who was to betray him.—And fe proceeded 
to say (kai éXeyev) For this cause have I told you that no one can come 
unto me Rosine SS has “‘ He saith to them Therefore I have said 
to you®,” a ‘‘et dicebat: propterea dixi vobis, Nemo...,” ¢ “ et dicebat 
scare quia,” Chrysostom omits ‘you that (vpiv érv).” Perhaps 
some rendered kal €Aeyev dia rodro, “and it was for this cause that 
he said [previously]”: but, if that had been the meaning, the text 
would probably have been 8 todro efrev or dd Todro eipijxe. “ For 
this cause” appears to mean “ Because of the fundamental difference 





1 [2636 a] On dé and ék here, see 2289—93. SS has ‘*Now Philip, his kin 
was from Bethsaida, from the city of Andrew and of Simon.” 

* On vii. 22 ox bre TOO M. éorly GAN ex Tov Tarépwv, see 2218—19, and on 
iv. g ob yap ovyxpGvrat ‘I, Lauapelras, see 2066. 

3 [2636 4] vi. 65 Kal éd\eyev Acad TrodTo elpynka tiv Ore oddels SUvarac.. Comp. 


ix. 23 duh rodro of -yovets a’rod elrav..., and Expociauly. xlil. II—12 ners yap 
Tov Tapadiddvra abrov: Sih Todro elmev bre Ovxi mavres KaBapol ecre. 
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between the unbelieving or selfish theory of things, and the believing 
or unselfish theory” ; and this is implied in “there are some of you 
that believe not”; ze. ye believe not in a Father but believe in 
your own worldly interests and in nothing else!. 

[2637] In xviii. 10 “Simon Peter therefore having a sword drew 
it...,” ody cannot be resumptive of anything said about Peter, as he is 
not mentioned in the preceding context. Nor does ovv introduce a 
consequence of the preceding words, which are “‘...If therefore ye 
seek me let these depart’—that there might be fulfilled the word 
that he spake ‘Whom thou hast given me of them I have lost 
none.’” Perhaps we may assume that the words “let shese 
depart” implied that Christ Himself would zo ‘“‘depart” but sur- 
rendered Himself, and that Peter “¢herefore” intervened to prevent 
the surrender’, 

[2638] In xx. 10—11 “The disciples therefore went away to 
their own homes. But Mary was standing at the tomb. As ¢herefore 
she was weeping, she glanced into the tomb,” SS has “ zow” for the 
first “therefore” and “and” for the second, and makes one sentence 
of the whole. But W.H. regard the words “But Mary” as beginning 
a new section. Probably the first oby means “as the result of all 
that preceded,” namely, the entering into the sepulchre. Odv is here 
nearly equivalent to pév odv, and as wé ends a book of Thucydides 








1 [2636 c] In iii. 15 wa mas 6 morebwy év abre xn why aldviov, R.V. txt has 
“that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life,” but marg. ‘believeth in 
him.” (1) The former is supported by the following facts. ILerevw év occurs 
nowhere in N.T. exc. Mk i. 15 ‘‘believe in the gospel” (14802). (2) The 
variations here, els avrév, ém’ adrév, ém’ avr@, indicate that év was in the original 
text and caused difficulty to scribes assuming its connexion with muredw. (3) It 

-is in Jn’s manner to have an adverbial phrase with év before its verb when the 
phrase is emphatic or metaphorical as i. 1 év dpyq 7 etc. and comp. especially 
Vv. 39 & avrais fwyy al. éxew, and 1 Jn passim. (4) It is also characteristic of Jn 
to introduce a new doctrine, first in broad and general terms, and then to ‘narrow 
down” (2290). So here the first two mentions of ‘‘believing” use the verb 
absolutely, ili. 12—15 ‘‘ye believe not...everyone that believeth.” Then comes 
ili. 16 ‘‘everyone that believeth im (eis) him,’ where ‘‘him” refers to the 
previously mentioned “Son of man.” 

* [2637 a] It is surprising that the Latin versions here retain ‘‘therefore”; but 
SS has ‘“‘zow,” and D rére. It should be added that, in the context, almost 
every sentence of narrative is introduced with ody as though indicating that the 
delivering up of Christ took place in the regular sequence of divinely decreed 
cause and effect: and the evangelist ee regard Peter’s impulsive action as a part 
of the whole foreordained series. 
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and 8é begins the next!, so here ovv ends the account of what the two 
disciples saw, and é€ introduces the weeping of Mary as a prepara- 
tion for what she, in her turn, was destined to see. The effect of 
the particles is something of this kind: “So the upshot of it all was 
that the two disciples went back to their several homes. One indeed 
believed. But neither he nor Peter had any message of glad tidings 
to convey to the Eleven. So ¢hey went away, and chat was all as 
far as they were concerned. But Mary on the other hand abode by 
the tomb in tears. While ¢herefore she wept she received a vision of 
angels and then a manifestation of the Saviour Himself. And so 
she returned, not to her home but to the disciples, the first to 
proclaim the Gospel of the Resurrection.” 

[2639] There is a parenthesis with asyndeton (according to W.H.) 
in the following, 11. 16—18 “‘ Take these things hence...... make not 
my Father’s house a house of merchandise.’—His disciples remem- 
bered? that it is written, ‘The jealousy for thy house shall eat me 
up. —The Jews ¢herefore answered and said to him....” The variations 
of the authorities that insert conjunctions to destroy the asyndeton 
indicate that W.H. are right. But the question arises, Wen did the 

disciples remember this? At once, or after Christ’s resurrection ? 
In favour of the former it may be urged that several authorities 
insert “at the time,” or something to that effect, and that, if John 
had meant “after the resurrection” he would have inserted the 
words as he does in il. 22 “ When therefore he was raised from the 
dead his disciples remembered....” But on the other side it may be 
replied that (1) John may have assumed that the clause “when he 
was raised from the dead,” which he is purposing to introduce 
immediately, will modify “remembered” in both cases; (2) the 
hypothesis that the disciples spontaneously called to mind a pre- 
diction (virtually) of their Master’s death at the very outset of His 
career perhaps never entered the mind of the evangelist and is 
certainly very improbable; (3) John habitually represents the disciples 
as misunderstanding much, and as foreseeing nothing, that relates to 
Christ’s sacrifice ; (4) the meaning “remembered [in after times]” 








1 Thuc. ili. 116 raira mev Kard Tov xemdva Todrov éyévero... iv. 1 Tod 8” 
émvyvyvomévou Oépous.... 

* [26392] SS as elsewhere (2631—2) avoids or softens the parenthetic abrupt- 
ness by inserting ‘‘When he did these things” before “his disciples.”” D is 
wanting. Chrys. and a ins. rére, A and 6 ins, d¢, e has ‘‘et continuo,” f “et? 
(6 also strangely has ‘‘discipulus ejus”), 
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accords best with the two other passages that describe the disciples 
as applying Scripture to our Lord, so as to make a threefold mention 
of this ‘‘remembering?.” 

[2640] The discussion of the Johannine ody in narrative cannot 
be quite satisfactory because it is not at present capable of illustration 
from contemporary or earlier writers. In LXX, from the beginning 
of Numbers to the end of Chronicles, the Oxford concordance does 
not give thirty instances of ody, and, of these, none are in narrative’. 
In the Gospels, narrative ody is almost*—and in Revelation‘ it is 
quite—non-existent. In classical and non-classical Greek the 
Thesaurus gives no examples that can be fairly said to establish 
precedents or parallels for the Johannine usage. But some quota- 
tions from a Byzantine writer in the Thesaurus shew a tendency to 
use narrative ovv abundantly in the sense “I say,” “to resume”: 
and these, although much later than the Johannine period, preclude 
a critic from deciding that John’s usage is a mere idiosyncrasy of the 
writer’, Whatever may be the causes of the usage, there can be no 





1 [26394] Perhaps we might add, as a fifth reason, that if John had meant 
to modify éuvjcOnoav by rére he could have inserted rére (as Chrysostom does) or 
something of the same kind, e.g. ‘‘in that very hour.” 

2 [2640 a] Oi is frequent in Genesis, but not in narrative. From Genesis to 
the end of Chronicles, narrative ofy is non-existent except in a few instances in 
Exodus, as follows. In Ex. iv. 4 it occurs, like Johannine 6é, in parenthesis, 
***stretch forth thy hand and grasp the tail.’ Having therefore (Heb. and) stretched 
out his hand he grasped the tail and it became a rod in his hand—‘in order that 
they may believe.” (LXX éxrelvas ot, F kal éxretvas.) In Ex. viii. 10, 19, 
elrev ovv, and elrav oty (Heb. ‘‘and”) occur in rapid dialogue, and 7d. 17 ‘‘ And 
the Lord said...stretch... And they did so and Aaron stretched,” LX X omits ‘‘and 
they did so and” and substitutes otv i.e. ‘‘accordingly.” It occurs also in Ex. xiv. 
6 éfevEev otv, xxxii. 26 cuv#dOov ovv, and is a remarkable feature in this book. 

3 [26404] Ody narr. is in Mt. 1.17 maoa: obv ai y., xviii. 26, 29 (parab.) and 
XXVil. £7 ouvnypévwv ovv, Lk. iii. 7, xili. 18 Aeyev obv, xix. 12 elrev odv. (In 
Lk. xx. 29 the Sadducees say émrra oty &. noav, where Mk xii. 20 has no con- 
junction and Mt. xxii. 25 has 6é.) In Acts, narrative péy oty is freq. but this is 
quite distinct from narrative o’y which is very rare (perh. only in x. 23, xvi. II, 
Xxii. 29, xxv. I, 17 (?speech), 23). On oty in Christ’s words in the Synoptists 
see 2191 a. 

4 [2640 c] The absence of ovy narr. in Revelation is important because, like the 
Acts, it is largely made up of narrative, so that we might have expected narrative 
ovv in abundance if it had been written by the hand that wrote the Fourth Gospel. 

5 [2640 7] In the following, ody is repeated resumptively after clauses such as 
é& éxelvov Tod xpbvov, Steph. v. 2391 ‘‘Mire Jo. Malalas p. 29, 19: Ol ody Dvpoi 
* Avrioxets é& éxelvou ToD xpsvou ad ov of Apyetou EXOdvTeEs EfjTrnoay Thy Iw mrorodaw 
oty Thy urquny* neque enim delendum videtur alterutrum. Simplex sic est p. 59, 
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doubt that the differences in the Greek Gospel between John’s 
frequently repeated “and” and “but” and “therefore”—so often 
covered up by the Syriac and Latin translators—do help in a very 
remarkable manner to suggest relative importance and unimportance 
in the events of the Gospel ; and the use of “therefore” often helps 
the reader to receive the impression that what Christ said or did 
was not an accident but a consequence, an effect proceeding from a 
cause, and that cause from a cause still higher, reaching to the First 
Cause of all. 





16: Ta d¢ perayevéorepa Baclrdea Aiyumriwv, héyw 5é awd Tob Napaxw Kal kdrw, 
cweypawaro obv raira Oedgudos* 101, 13: Kal ob mapexapyoev, adr ebbéws dd 
Tod Kérrov...cuuBadrwv obv wdxeTar’ 195, 4: Kal eioe\Odvra mpos avriy dua rots... 
mpecBevtats yywpicaca ovv adtiv’ 238, 4: *Axnkouta 6é Tod... Xpiorod Ta iduara, ds 
...Oepamever, mpos adrov ody Kdrya...€pauov" et similiter 362, 12; 380, 1. Ceterum 
imprimis part. ody frequentari ab scholiastis notavit Dobr. ad Aristoph. Pl. 973, 
p- 120, qui exx. illic citatis facile plurima ex schol. Aristoph. et aliis adjicere 
potuisset.” 

[2640 ¢] The foll. are not in narr., but they are useful as illustrating the various 
uses of ofv: Fayfim Pap. 133 (4th century) xa6’ adrny ofv riv dYw, wy TioGels 
oty Tots kaprdvas, Thy Tptynv Tolnce, ‘‘so Z say at sight of this—not listening, 
Z say, to the fruit-buyers—make the vintage.” Note also the strange use of ody 
at the beginning of the following letter, 2. 114 (A.D. 100) ‘‘L.B.G. to his son S, 
greeting. 7b repeat what I said (otv)—on receipt of my letter you will oblige me by 
sending Pindarus...to me at the city (ed ody rujocas Komiodmevos jou Thy émitToAHy 
méuors uv Ibvdapov els tiv wédv).” This may perhaps be explained as a repetition 
of the phrase in a letter from L.B.G. to S. a few days before (id. 113). “‘Be sure 
to send Pindarus...youw will oblige me therefore immediately by sending him imme- 
diately (sic) (6 oby munoas ébaurijs meuors avrov étaurfs).” The later of these two 
letters (no. 114) indicates that G. was vexed with his son for delaying—on the 
pretext that he was busy threshing—to send some fish: ‘‘Send the fish on the 24th 
or 25th for Gemeila’s birthday feast. /%naddy (o(t)v) don’t talk nonsense about 
your threshing.” Two previous letters from Gemellus (111 and 112) after a long 
list of minute instructions, end thus uy ody d\Aws wujonys, ‘*So, (or, fizally) don’t 
neglect these instructions,” and the same formula occurs in 115, 118, and 119, 
besides being conjecturally supplied in 116. Note the curious spelling of rovety 
as muvely, 
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APPENDIX 1 
TWOFOLD MEANINGS AND EVENTS 


§1. Our Lord’s Sayings 


[2641] It belongs to a Commentary, not to a Grammar, to 
illustrate in detail the double and mystical meanings that underlie 
large portions of the Fourth Gospel. But they may be briefly 
touched on here, as the recognition of them sometimes influences 
the grammatical interpretation or the textual reading, as, for example, 
will appear (2648) in relation to i. 28 W.H. “Bethany,” R.V. txt 
“Bethany” but marg. “ Bethabarah”’ or “‘ Betharabah.” 

[2642] To begin with our Lord’s sayings, John himself tells us: 
that the words “ Destroy this temple... *” were misunderstood by alli 
till after Christ’s resurrection, and that the disciples understood ‘‘our 
friend Lazarus has fallen asleep*” to refer to literal sleep. Before 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand, Jesus says to Philip, ‘“‘ Whence 
shall we buy bread that these may eat*?” and though John does not 
say that this had a double meaning, he adds “But this he said, 
tempting him ”—implying that the words did not mean what anyone; 
taking them literally, would have supposed them to mean. As 
regards the prophecy “A little while and ye behold me no more and 
again a little while and ye shall see me*,” he says that the disciples 
were perplexed about it, and implies that they misunderstood it even 
after Christ’s further comment. ‘The utterance to the Lord’s mother, 
“My hour is not yet come’,” and the prediction to Peter “Thou 





9 


1 ii. 1g; 2.1. TI. 2 miss SexVis Atos 

5 [2642 a] ii. 4. In 2230 it was said that this verse could present no doubt 
about its. meaning to ‘‘contemporary” Greeks. ‘This limitation contemplated 
Nonnus’ interpretation of Christ’s words. to Mary rt. éwol: kal col; which he 
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shalt follow me hereafter?,” are not commented on, but the im- 
pression left on the reader is that neither of these utterances is 
supposed by the evangelist to have been understood at the time. 
The second of these, in a slightly varied form (‘‘ Follow me”), occurs 
againin a mysterious connexion later on, after the prediction “ When 
thou shalt grow old, thou shalt stretch out thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee and carry thee whither thou wouldest not?,” to which 
is added “This he said signifying by what manner of death he 
should glorify God.” But it seems doubtful whether the prediction 
was understood at the time. Almost the last words of Christ uttered 
to the multitude are “ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will’ 
draw all men unto me®,” and John adds expressly ‘This he said 
signifying by what manner of death he was destined to die”— 
namely, “lifted up” on the cross. No doubt, the evangelist included 
(here and elsewhere) the notion of “exaltation,” or ‘ ascension.” 





paraphrases as Ti wor, yUvat, 7é co a’ry; Nonnus wrote in the fifth century, 
and he desciibes Mary at Cana thus:— 
’Es cidarivny 6€ kal ad’rh 
mapbevixyn Xpioroto Genrdokos tkero prjrnp, 
axpavrw martdun yaulyns Watovoa Tparéfns, 
mavoordkos puyddeuvos, del eOérovea Kopelny. 

It is probable that his translation of rf éuol x. cof was influenced by poetic and 
theological feeling. 

1 xiii. 36. 2 xxi. 18—19. 

3 [26424] xii. 32—4. ‘‘ Lift wp” implies (1) Gen. xl. 13 “exalting,” (2) 2. 19 
‘executing.’ Is it not possible that there may be some connexion between the 
prediction that Christ would be ‘‘/i/ted up” and the prediction that He would 
“give” His ‘‘flesh” for the world? Comp. Gen. xl. 17—19 where the baker 
dreams that ‘‘the birds” eat bread from the baskets on his head and Joseph 
explains it, ‘‘Pharaoh shall //¢ wp thy head from off thee and shall hang thee on 
a tree and the birds shall eat thy flesh from off thee.” Thus, such a saying as 
““the crucified feeds many” would seem likely to be known to Jews from Jewish 
sources apart from the Greek sayings quoted above (2211c), to which add 
Artemid. iv. 49 ‘‘To fancy oneself crucified signifies glory and wealth: glory, 
because the crucified is /éfted higher [than others], wealth because he feeds many 
birds (mroddobs Tpépew olwvods).” The same writer applies the phrase ‘‘he feeds 
many” to one condemned to fight with wild beasts in the arena, (ii. 54) ‘“‘To 
fight with wild beasts is [a] good [sign] for a poor man, for he will be able to feed 
many (moddovs yap Etec Tpépew). For indeed the man condemned to fight thus 
Seeds the wild beasts from his own flesh (k. yap 6 OnptomaxGy ard rev idiwy capKav 
7a Onpia tpépe).” Tpépw is used for feeding slaves in Pap. Oxyr. iii. 480, 
Il. 9, 17, and in the phrase ‘‘doard and clothing” for apprentices, 2). iv. 725, 
ll. 15, 45. ‘‘Pasco” is applied to the feeding of slaves by their masters and 
of crows by the slaves on the cross (Hor. Z/. i. 16. 48 ‘non pasces in cruce 
corvos,” and see Juy. iii. 141, annot. Mayor). 
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But the multitude apparently recognise neither of these meanings. 
They reply ‘“‘ How sayest thou that the Son of man must be lifted 
up? Who is this Son of man?” The Gospel leaves us under the 
impression that all Christ’s sayings were of the nature of “ proverbs” 
till the Holy Spirit came. ‘The very last saying of all is recorded to 
have given rise to a false impression about the disciple whom Jesus 
loved—namely, that ‘‘he would not die!.” 


$2. Zhe Sayings of the Disciples and of the Evangelist 


[2643] Here there is perhaps only one saying of which it can be 
distinctly said that the speaker meant one thing and unconsciously 
predicted another, namely, the utterance of Peter, “Lord, 7 wi// lay 
down my life for thy sake”.” Luke’s version is, “I am veady to go 
with thee to prison and to death®.” ‘The latter was not true. The 
former proved true, though not in the way anticipated by the speaker. 
There is no double meaning in “Now speakest thou clearly4”— 
uttered by the disciples to their Master at the very moment when 
they had been warned that the time was yet to come when He 
would cease to speak in “proverbs ”—but there is an irony. As 
regards the saying of Philip ‘We have found Jesus the son of 
Joseph, [Jesus] of Nazareth’ ”—if we were certain that John accepted 
the tradition of the birth at Bethlehem there would be, here too, 
a touch of gentle irony in representing Philip as thus deluded and as 
nevertheless believing. But John’s meaning may be that Philip’s 
view of facts on earth was not incompatible with belief that Jesus 
was the incarnate Son of God from heaven. Another saying of 
Philip is that “Two hundred pennyworth of bread” would not suffice 
to give even “a little” to the Five Thousand®, This, in view of the 
prevalence of inner mystical interpretations in this Gospel, may have 
a double meaning: but in any case it will be found that double 
meaning in the sayings of the disciples is not so frequent as in those 
of non-believers (2645). 

[2644] There is little of double meaning or irony in the comments 
of the evangelist made in his own person. He prefers for the most 
part to exhibit the Jews or Pilate as the mouthpieces of Providence 
uttering condemnations on themselves or testifying to the Messiah ; 





EX N2 30 atl BY is So Lg xxtte se 
4 xvi. 29. cian 8 viz 
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or else to relate events in such a way as to suggest that while man 
after the flesh struts on the stage in front and says ‘I have authority,” 
the hand of the real “authority,” behind the curtain, directs all the 
puppet’s movements. But under the head of evangelistic irony we 
may perhaps put down the statement that although many of the 
Jews in Jerusalem, beholding Christ’s signs, “‘¢~usted in his name,” 
Christ “did not ¢vws¢ himself to them.” Later on, when he sums 
up the cause of Christ’s being rejected by the rulers, there is no 
irony but merely grave condemnation in the words, ‘‘ They loved the 
glory of men rather than the glory of God?.” 

[2644 (i)] As regards the double meaning in xix. 30 KAivas ryv 
kepadnv it has been maintained elsewhere that the natural meaning 
is ‘‘rested the head,” and that John intends, as the primary meaning 
(1456), “laying His head to rest on the bosom of the Father.” Since 
that passage was written I have found the following in Origen’s 
Latin commentary on Matthew (xxvil. 50 adjxey 70 vetpa) “If we 
have understood the meaning of ‘ bending the head’ (inclinare caput) 
...let us be urgent so to keep our own lives that in our departure we 
too may be able...to deliver up our spirit even as Jesus, who dent the 
head and took Fits departure in the act of resting tt as tt were on the 
lap of the Father who could cherish it and strengthen it in His bosom 
(sicut Jesus, qui inclinavit caput et quasi supra Patris gremium illud 
repausans exit, qui poterat illud in sinu suo favere et confortare).” 
And he proceeds to repeat ‘‘zuclinasse caput super gremium Patris,” 
and “‘7nclinare caput super gremium Det.” 


§ 3. Zhe Sayings of Others 


[2645] Caiaphas is expressly asserted to have said, “It is ex- 
pedient for you that one man should die for the people,” under the 
influence of the spirit of prophecy*, because Jesus “was destined to 
die for the nation, and not for the nation only but also that he might 
gather together into one the children of God that were scattered 
abroad.” Similarly unconscious utterance of divine truth by un- 
worthy and sinful agents is implied, though not stated, about other 
sayings indicating the sovereignty of Jesus and the destruction of 
the Jews. Thus Pilate writes the title “King of the Jews.” The 
chief priests—who are uniquely called on this occasion “chief priests 





1 ii. 23—4. axils aoe 3 xi. 50—1. 
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of the Jews'”—say, “Write not ‘King of the Jews.” But Pilate 
replies, “What I have written, I have written.” Elsewhere the 
Pharisees predict, in effect, the conversion of the world to Christ, 
“Behold, the world hath gone after him?,” And, to one writing 
thirty years after the fall of Jerusalem, the following, in spite of the 
conditional clause, would read like an unconscious prophecy, “ If we 
let him alone thus, all will believe in him, and ¢he Romans will come 
and take away both our place and our nation®.” In the days of the 
descendants of Gideon, the trees of the field chose the bramble to 
be their king, and fire was to come out from the bramble upon 
them*; so, in the Fourth Gospel, the Jews cried, “ We have no king 
but Caesar®,” and fire came out from Caesar to destroy their city. 
Other ironies may probably be found in Pilate’s exhibition of “the 
[ideal] man” with the saying, “Behold the man*!” and in the 
sayings of the multitude, “Surely he will not come up to the feast,” 
“Who is this Son of man?” “Will he go to the dispersion of the 
Greeks and teach the Greeks’?” As to Pilate, the whole of the 
Dialogue between him and Christ inside the Praetorium, and between 
Pilate and the Jews outside it, reads like an ironical drama on the 
subject of ‘‘ False Authority, or the Ruler that is a Slave.” But on 
this subject enough has been said elsewhere (1562—94) to illustrate 
the Johannine irony latent in Pilate’s words, “I have authority to 
release thee and I have authority to crucify thee’.” 


§ 4. Lvents 


[2646] On two occasions Christ “‘was hidden” from the Jews. 
In both, a literal meaning is intended, but a spiritual meaning also 
is almost certainly included. In both cases apparently the “ hiding ” 
takes place in the Temple’, and in the context of both there are 
mentions of “light” and “blindness” which imply that the Shechinah 
is being described as withdrawn first for a time, then finally. The 





1 [2645 a] xix. 21. ‘‘Chief priests” occurs in Jn nine times elsewhere, but 
never with this addition. 

ashe iO aa ise 4 Judg. ix. 14—15. 
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vill. 59, xii. 36. The Temple is not actually mentioned in xii. 36, but it 
follows the entrance into Jerusalem which is connected by the Synoptists with the 
entrance into the Temple. 
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Jews, it is said, came up to the passover—the passover of the 
crucifixion—“ to purify themselves'”’: at the same time they discuss. 
the question of Christ’s venturing to come up to the Feast, and decide 
that He will ‘‘surely not come.” They speak as spectators, neither 
for, nor against, Christ. But this mention of “purifying” prepares 
the way for the hypocrisy of their rulers, who, soon afterwards, 
“defile themselves” (as Matthew’s Gospel implies?) by letting slander 
“go forth out of their mouth” (‘if this man were not an evil-doer we 
should not have delivered him up unto thee*”) and yet “entered 
not into the palace that they might not be defiled*.” 

[2647] Of a different kind are certain arrangements and connexions 
of events that indicate a recognition of the mysterious ways in which 
the circle of things comes round, and history repeats itself, yet with 
the strangest vicissitudes’. ‘Thus it is implied (2624) that the public 
life of Christ opens with a six days’ work preparing the way for the 
Feast at Cana when the wine was changed to water, and that it closes 
with a six days’ work preparing the way for the Passover, the sacrifice 
of the Paschal Lamb, whence issued the water and the blood. The 
typical meaning of the Feast at Cana is indicated by the words ‘my 
hour zs not yet come” in the former narrative, compared with the 
words ‘‘the hour zs come,” which precede the latter®. Again, in 
summing up Christ’s work before the seventh and greatest “sign” 
(the raising of Lazarus) it is said, “He went away again beyond 
Jordan into the place where John was at the first baptizing...and they 
said, ‘John indeed did no sign, but all things whatsoever John spake 
of this man were true’,’” 

[2648] This last passage represents Jesus—after being rejected 
by the Jews, who try to stone Him—as retreating, so to speak, before 
achieving His crowning victory: and He goes back “into the place 
where John was at the first baptizing,” ze. where the Gospel began. 
This place the Fourth Gospel—alone of the Gospels—has previously 
described by name, “ Bethany beyond Jordan*” 3 and now, after 
mentioning this retirement, it proceeds to describe a summons to 





A Soe EG 2) Mi. xve 11s 18, 

3 xviii. 30. 4 xviii. 28. 

> Philo i. 298 xopever yap év KiKrw Abyos 6 Beios, dv of roANol Tov advOphrwv 
ovoudgover TUX nV. 

Chile ge RViUN te 7 xX, 40—42, see 2649 (i). 

8 i, 28. 
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another “ Bethany ” (‘a certain man was sick, Lazarus of Bethany”), 
To this Bethany, which might be called “Bethany on this side 
Jordan,” Jesus now journeys and raises Lazarus from the dead. The 
third and last mention of this “Bethany this side Jordan” is the 
following: “ Jesus therefore, six days before the Passover, came to 
Bethany’.” At the first Bethany He was baptized for the work of 
His life on earth: at the second Bethany He is described as being 
anointed for His death and sacrifice. 

[2649] Among minor interesting repetitions is the twofold use of 
eu BAepas, where John the Baptist is said to have “looked intently 
on Jesus” before pronouncing Him to be the Lamb of God, and, a 
few verses afterwards, Jesus “looked intently” on ‘Simon son of 
John” before saying, “Thou shalt be Cephas,” ze. Peter or Stone% 
Perhaps the evangelist regarded both the Baptist and the Messiah as 
perceiving by divine intuition what was in those whom they severally 
“looked on.” Another interesting repetition (with variation) occurs 
in the first words of Jesus as Preacher of the Gospel and in His first 
words after He has risen from the dead. To Andrew and Andrew’s 
nameless companion the Lord says, ‘* What seek ye? ?” After the life 
of the incarnate Son is closed on earth, and when the disciples have 
gained through sorrow and tears new insight into what that life has 
been, the voice of the risen Saviour utters, as its first words, to Mary, 
‘““Why weepest thou? Whom seekest thou*?” ‘There are passages 
in O.T. and Philo that indicate how this question might be tra- 
ditionally regarded as one of mystical meaning’. 











Pex. Te 

2 [2649] i. 36, 42. Comp. Judg. vi. 14 ‘‘and the Lord Jooked on him 
(Gideon),” LXX émréorpeper, “turned,” al. exempl. éréBreWev, “looked on”— 
whereby ’Gideon is endowed with strength (‘‘Go, in this thy strength”). So in 
Lk. xxii. 61 ‘‘the Lord turned and looked on Peter (arpagels 6 xipios évéBreev TQ 
Ilérpw).” Lk. and Jn are the only two evangelists that describe Jesus as ‘‘looking 
intently on Peter.” Mk x. 27, Mt. xix. 26, use éuBX. of Christ ‘looking intently” 
on the discouraged disciples; in the same context, however, Mk x. 21 uses it of 
Christ looking on the rich young man, who ‘‘went away sorrowing” (1744 i—xi). 

EL Se eter BOX 5e 

® [26492] Almost the first use of fyréw in LXX (the only earlier one being 
Gen. xix. 11 ‘seeking the door”) is the question of the unnamed man 
(Gen. xxxvii. 15 ‘‘a certain man”) to the wandering Joseph ‘‘ What seekest thou?” 
Philo (i. 196) regards Joseph as the type of the wandering soul to whom the ideal 
Man (6 mpos dAj@eay dvOpwros)—who dwells in our hearts—speaks as a Con- 
victer (é\eyxos) asking us what we regard as the object of our life. By this 
“*man”—whom the Targum calls the Man of God or Gabriel—Philo means the 
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[2649 (i)] TWOFOLD: MEANINGS AND EVENTS 





[2649 (i)] Concerning the retirement beyond Jordan, x. 40 xat 
amndOev radwv! répav rod “lopdavov, Alford refers to i. 28, but Westcott 
says “the reference is probably to some recent and unrecorded visit. 
The events of i. 28 are too remote.” Both seem to assume that 
mow means “again.” But madAw means (1) “ dack” locally, as well as 
(2) “again” temporally*, and John frequently has (1) with verbs of 





Logos. So here the incarnate Logos puts to the two companions the question, 
“© What seek ye?” The probability of a mystical meaning is increased by the’ 
occurrence, in the context (i. 38), of the phrase ‘‘Come and ye shall see” (1598). 

[2649] In Genesis, the answer of Joseph to the ‘‘man” is ‘‘I seek my 
brothers,” and the ‘‘man” guides him so that he may find them. So, concerning 
the two companions, it is said that ‘‘ Andrew first fizdeth his own brother,” and it is 
implied that Andrew’s companion does the same. 

[2649 7] It is worth noting (1) that Elenchos, the Convicter, is supposed by 
Philo to put this question to every wandering soul, who may answer it wrongly 
or rightly, and (2) that the question (xviii. 4, 7) ‘‘ Whom seek ye?” is put—in 
a very different sense and in very different circumstances—to Judas and his 
companions when arresting Jesus. These men are quite ready with an answer. 
They are the ‘‘darkness,” in one sense apprehending the light, but in another 
sense ‘‘not apprehending it.” They want ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth.” The answer 
to this is I AM, which causes them to ‘‘fall to the ground.” Then, when they 
persist in their hostility, they are allowed to ‘‘apprehend” the Logos by binding 
Him and leading Him away as a prisoner. 

[2649 ¢] Origen (Huet ii. 83 C—D) points out that the question addressed to 
Christ“ Where abidest thou?” implies that they ‘‘/ong to behold the habitation of 
the Son of God” and that their ‘‘see&¢zg” implies that they will ‘‘fizd.” To the 
two companions Christ does not say at once where He “abides,” but only, ‘Come, 
and ye shall see.” Elsewhere Christ says (2263 e—/), ‘‘The slave abideth not in 
the house for ever, the Son abideth [in the house] for ever,” meaning in the home, or 
bosom of the Father. In Luke, Jesus (in the days of His youth) says (Lk. ii. 49) 
“‘Wist ye not that I must needs be in my Fathers [abiding-place]?” If it be 
admitted that “Come and ye shall see!” means, in its inner sense, ‘‘Come unto 
me and ye shall experience the peace of those at home with God,” then there is 
a parallelism between this promise and the fuller revelation to Mary Magdalene 
about that home: xx. 17 ‘‘Go unto my brethren and say to them, / ascend unto my 
Father and your Father and my God and your God.” 

1 [2649 (i)a] SS and e omit réd\w. So does Chrys., in quoting; but he 
paraphrases it as dvaxwpe? and discusses it as being a retreat. Nonnus, éxd¢ero, 
om, mé\w. Perhaps SS and e were influenced by the notion that rdé\w must 
‘mean ‘a second time” and must imply a reference to a recent visit. 

* [2649 (i) 4] See Steph. (87 B) quoting Aristarchus as to Homer’s use, Td rad 
ovK éorw éx devrépov ws jets, AAN avTl Tod éumahwy épet, évavrlws, and giving 
copious instances of both uses, and of rdw é\Oeiy=“‘redire.” He also quotes 
a schol. on 77, ii. 276 7d dé mdduw, eis Todmrlow: 7d be abris xXpovixdv, €& borépov. 
‘Comp, 1 Jn ii. 8 wad évrodiv Kauri ypddw, i.e. ‘on the other hand.” 
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motion. Luke scarcely ever uses zdAw' Matthew uses it 
rarely in comparison with Mark, John more frequently than either®. 
Matthew and Luke frequently deviate from Mark’s phrases with 
médw*, One reason may have been that, when used with verbs of 
motion, 7éAw is ambiguous, since it may mean (1) “coming back to 
one’s home, or to a place recently left,” (2) “ coming a second time to 
a strange city.” Another reason may have been that the Greek 
word sometimes represented a Semitic original that might have 
various meanings‘. At all events in xviii. 33 elojAOev ovv raw does 
not mean “entered a@ second time” (for no previous entry has been 
mentioned): but, “went Jack,” into the palace, comp. xx. ro “went 
back (axqOov radu) to their homes”: and in the present passage 
John seems to shew that he means “back” by adding “to the 
place where John was at the first baptizing,” as if to say that the 
Saviour, before working His greatest sign, went back to the place 
where He had begun the Gospel. These passages make it probable 
that others should be similarly translated, e.g. iv. 3 “ent away back 
(arndGev wadw) to Galilee,” iv. 46 “he came back therefore (jOev odv 
mad) to Cana of Galilee” (z.e. on the eve of working a new “sign” 
He came back to the place where He had worked His old and first 
“‘sign”), vi 15 “he retreated (lit.) back (dvexepnoe madw) to the 
mountain.” He had not “retreated” before; He had “sat” there; 
now He retires “dack” to the mountain. 

[2649 (ii)] Ilddw coming at the beginning of a sentence, zwéthout 
any mention of motion in the preceding sentence, naturally means 
‘again ” in the sense of “a second time.” But rdAw with a verb of 
motion may mean either ‘a second time” (as in “he came to London 








1 [2649 (i)c] Only thrice, Lk. xiii. 20, xxiii. 20, and vi. 43 ovdé mddw dévdpov 
campov, ‘nor, on the other hand, does a bad tree...” —not a freq. use of rdw. If 
this was derived from a Greeco-Hebraic document, we should suspect that the 
original was way, ‘‘not amy tree.” See the parall. Mt. vii. 17—19. 

2 [2649 (i) 7] Mk about 27 times, Mt. about 16, Jn about 4o. 

3 (2649 (i)¢] Mk ii. 1, Mt. ix. 1, Lk. v. 173;-Mkii. 13, Mt. ix. 9, Lk. v. 27; 
Mk iii. 1, Mt. xii. 9, Lk. vi. 6; Mk iii. 20, Mt. xii. 22, Lk. xi. 14. All these 
Lk.-parallels are greatly modified by D, which inserts mdAw in Lk. v. 27, vi. 6. 

* [2649 (i) #] In the canonical books of LXX, rdw may be roughly regarded 
as an experimental way of rendering the Heb. ‘‘/ [re]turn and do,” i.e. ‘*T do 
again,” —a rendering rare in iy books. It occurs Gen. (10), Ex. (4), Lev. (1), 
Num. (1), Deut. (1), Josh. (1), Judg. (4), never in S. or K. and only once in 
Chron. That it is oe ae of a free Gk. transl. is shewn by the fact that it 
occurs (5) in 1 Esdr., (0) in Ezra, and (10) in Job. The freq. use of rédw is one 
of many’ characteristics common to Genesis and Mark. 
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again”) or “back” (as in “turn again, Whittington”). In John, the 
general rule is that waAw after a verb of motion means “ back,” but 
aakw before a verb of motion may mean either “back” or “again” 
and the meaning depends on the preceding context. In xiv. 3, where 
Christ has previously said, “If I go [away],” rdAw épxouar, coming in 
the middle of a sentence, is best rendered “I come back.” So, too, 
in xvi. 28 é&pAOov éx 7. warpos x. éAnAvOa eis T. KOopov: tadw ainut 
T. Koopov..., though wadw comes at the beginning of a clause, the 
meaning is not “a second time I leave the world,” but “ zveversely, or 
returning back, 1 leave the world,” referring to what precedes. In 
Xi. 7—8 dywpev cis THY I. wadw...tarw trayes éxet; the meaning of 
the first wadw seems to be “dack-again”; and in the reply, the 
second waAw may have a temporal meaning, the local adverb being 
éxet emphatic: ‘‘ A second time dost thou go ¢here (1527)?” In the 
description of Pilate’s going to and fro between Jesus in the palace 
and the Jews outside, it has been shewn above that wadw at least 
once means “back,” but once it may mean ‘‘a second time,” xviii. 33 
foll. eto AOev obv wadw (dack)...(38) wadw enrOev (a second time went 
out)...(xix. 4) (€&pAGev wakw éw) went out again outside [or, went 
out dack to the Jews outside]...(9) eiondOev eis 7d 7. Taw (went into 
the palace back again, or again).” 

[2649 (iti)] In xiii. 12 (W.H.L) ore ody Gvupev...cal aBev 7. inaria 
airod Kat ‘dvérecev, wadw' eirev adrois, the punctuation of W.H. txt 
would connect zaAw with eizev, “said to them a second time.” But 
W.H. marg. dvérecev madw “lay down in his place again” is far more 
in accordance with Johannine usage and is probably supported by 
Origen (ad loc. 75 oxHpa Tod Servoivros dvadaBuv, “resuming the 
appearance of one at a meal”), by Chrysostom (avéAaBe rd iudria 
avtod Kat KkarexdiOy), and by Nonnus (madtvopoos éods dure XuT@vas 
Kai wadapys aykava Tadwdivntov épeioas...eiev...). This punctuation 


is also supported by a and 4 (e and / leave the connexion doubtful). 
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APPENDIX II 


READINGS OF CODEX VATICANUS 
NOT ADOPTED BY WESTCOTT AND HORT 


[2650] Where W.H. deviate from B, the following list reproduces 
B’s text’. Adjacent to each reading of B is placed W.H.’s text in 
round brackets together with W.H.’s signs (" ‘and [ ]) of doubtful 
readings. Where readings agreeing with B are placed by W.H. at 
the foot of their page, the fact is indicated by ‘“‘marg. as B.” The 
context is given in some cases rather fully, because it often supplies 
manifest evidence as to the reasons for W.H.’s deviation. For 
example, the reader will soon discover that the scribe’s error of 
repeating c twice, or of inserting 0 after c, or after €, occurs so often 
as to make him in some cases an unsafe guide as to the article. The 
list was compiled from Tischendorf’s edition of B (Leipsic, 1867). 

[2651] Since the compilation, I have compared Tischendorf’s 
edition, in a few instances, with Danesi’s photograph of B. The 
results indicate some apparent errors in the text (or omissions in the 
notes) of the former, given below. It must be premised that the 
original writing of B has been coarsely inked over by a subsequent 
scribe, who has sometimes altered the text. For example, ini. 18, the 
photograph shews ew at the end of a line as part of ewpaken, but the 
w shews signs of having been originally 0, and Tischendorf prints 
eopaken and calls attention to the w asa correction. This he also 
does elsewhere, not only in ix. 37 where w is written above o, but in 
cases where (occasionally) the correction, if it exists, is not visible to 





1 [2650a] The list does not give all the peculiarities of B’s spelling 
rejected by W.H., e.g. the frequent use of €1 for long !—much more rarely (2654 4) 
for short 1—nor insertions or omissions of -n ephelkustikon. But it gives B’s 
abbreviations, 1¢ (for Incods), Oc (for Aeds), KC (for Kvptos), XC (for Xpiorés). 
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[2652] | READINGS OF CODEX VATICANUS 








a non-expert. This being the case, readers of Tischendorf and of 
the photograph naturally assume that the former will either reproduce 
in his pages the exact text of the latter with all its errors or else, in 
his notes, will call attention to the reading shewn by the photo- 
graphic text as a correction of the original text. We are all the 
more entitled to expect this because Tischendorf, as a rule, agrees 
exactly with the photograph even where the text contains a palpable 
error, as in Jn v. 7 mpoc for mpo and Mk vi. 48 mepimantoon for 
TIEPITIATOON. 

[2652] In these circumstances I have thought it worth while to . 
call attention to the following discrepancies between the photograph 
and Tischendorf, as to which Tischendorf is silent. I have included 
cases where the photograph shews a correction above the line, ag. 
BaciAeyel with c above, printed by Tischendorf BacwWevo « without 
note. Probably Tischendorf has commented on these and other 
differences elsewhere, but it is important to the possessor of the 
edition of Tischendorf above described that he should be aware of 
its deficiencies. The omission of c before-e, as in BaciAeycel, is a 
common error of B, illustrating the tendency of the scribe to drop, 
or repeat, such letters as 0, c, 6, and e, as in Mk vi. 22 where 
Tischendorf rightly gives B’s error in his text ereA@oycuc, adding, in 
a note, that the corrector has changed it to eiceASoycHc. ‘This bears 
upon the evidence of B in readings where the question turns on the 
insertion or omission of the article, 0, in juxtaposition with similar 
letters. There may be other deviations in Tischendorf. These are 
merely what came under my notice in examining a few passages in 
the Fourth Gospel. 


[2653] TiscHENDORF _ PHOTOGRAPH 
1. 45 0 mpopyrac ONTPODHTal 
i. 49 ov Bacirevo ev Wo ees 
lll. 27 Aap Bavev AAMBAINEIN 
V. 15 avOpwroc ANOPWTTOO 
V. 35 ayadAracbnvar ACAAAIABHNAI 
vif 15' epyer Oar epyecde 
Vill. 39 emovete “rroieite (2078 —9) 





a és ; 
[2653 a] Tisch. corrects this error in a note, Introd. p. xli. “ Alfordus 
testatur epxeobe pro epxecbar, id quod nos fugit.” 
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NOT ADOPTED BY WESTCOTT AND HORT [2654} 





‘TISCHENDORF PHOTOGRAPH 
1X. 2 7 ol yovetr HOIOIFONEIC 
Al 
‘x, 7 €PPNVEVETAL EPMHNEYETE 


x. 61 twa 7 TINAHN 


xl. 278 qatep...7atep TIATEP...TATHP 


xi. 43 vTeEp HTTEp 
N 
XV1ll. 17 ovy Tw OYT@ 


€ 


XIX. 31 e€7eu TapacKeuy ETTITIAPACKEYH 


XX. 20 TOV LV TONKN 


§ 3. Lust of Readings 


[2654]? Chap. i. 4 ro dws kau (f. 1O dds tdv avOparwv Kal), 
9 adnbevov® (Ff. GAnOwev), 12 eAaBav (f. €AaBov), 13 avOpwruv 
(f. aipdrwy), ovde ex OeAnparos capKos adX* (f. odd ek 6. o. odd &x 
Dehyparos dvdpds aX2X’), eyernOnoay (f. éyerv{Pnoav), 14 xapitos adyGevas 
(f. x. Kat d.), 18 eopaxey (Tisch.) (f. édpaxev), 21 ov ovy te HXewas et 
(f. Té ‘ovr; [od] *"HAcias' &f;, marg. Ti ovv ov; "HAeias <l;), 23 eden 
(Tisch.) (f. fy), 27 ove eye eyw a€tos (f. 6. é. [éya] agvos), 35 eornKer 
(f. torjKer), 41 evpecker (f. etpicke.), 48 mpo Tov oan (f. 7. 7. ce). 

Chap. it. 1 7m tpirq qyepa (f 7H "yuépa 7H tpiry’, marg. as B), 
6 rpis (f. tpets), 17 eorw yeypappevov (Ff. yeyp. éoriv), 19 Kau Tpiow 





1 [26534] Tisch. has no footnote, but says in Introd. p. xli. ‘‘rwa 7 ut M2; 
male M! 7wa ny.” The photograph has clearly TINAHN. 

? [26542] Om.= ‘‘omits”; f. =‘‘for,” e.g. ‘‘ehaBav (f. 2\aBov)” means that B 
has ehaBav for W.H. @\aBov. This Appendix does not, as a rule, include the 
correctiohs of B mentioned by Tisch. as made by subsequent scribes. In some 
cases where Tisch. has been found to differ from the photograph and may be 
presumed to have differed because he thought he detected the original lettering 
under the coarse ‘‘inking over” of a secondary scribe, ‘‘Tisch.” is inserted to 
indicate the fact. 

% [26544] ’Adn@.vds is spelt without ¢ always later on (iv. 23, 37, vi. 32 etc.). 
Conversely, Nikéénuos occurs in iii. 1, but Nevkddnuos in iii. 4, 9, vii. 50, xix. 30: 

4 [2654] Alford explains this omission by ‘‘homoeotel.” But if the eye of the 
copyist had passed from the end of the first @e\nuaros to the end of the second, 
overlooking the intervening words, he would have written ovde ex @eAnwaros 
avdpos a\X. Homoeoteleuton, therefore, does not explain the omission. And 
the change (in the same sentence) of ayarwyto avyOpwrwy indicates that other 
than mere transcriptional causes have been at work. 
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npepaus (f. kal [ev] tp. nH.), 23 €v TH TacXa T™ eoptn’ (f. év t. mdoxa ev 
TH E.). 

Chap. iii. 4 Aeyer wpos avrov Neu. (f. A. zp. a. [6] N.), 5 azexpiOn 
ow (f. & [6] “Ino.), 8 adda ove (f. GAN’ obk), 23 nv de kar o Iu. (f. jv de 
kat [5] “Iw.), 27 ovde ev av (f. oddév édv), 28 evmov eyw ovK et Eyw O XS 
(f. etmov [éyw] Ovx é &. 6 xp.), 34 ov yap ex peTpov didwarv? (f. od y. éx 
p. 0. TO Tretia). 

[2655] Chap. iv. 1 w mAcovas pabytas...Kau Barriler Iwavys 
(f. “Ino. mr. pad....Barriler [)] “Iwdvys'), 3 arndOev as tHV rs 
(f. aaqdOev wadw is 7. T.), 5 0 edwxev IaxwB tw Iwon® (f. & €. "I. [7a] 
L.), 6 ovrw emu (f. ottws eri), 9 ov yap ovvxpwrTat Tovdatots* Sapapertacs 
(f. [ov yap o. “Tovdator &.]), 15 pnde Sdiepxopar (f. pe, diépxwpac), 17 evrev 
avrw (f. & [air@]), 40 ovvydOov (Tisch.)° ovy pos avrov or &. ypwtwv 
(f. bs obv FAOov pods adrov ot X. 7.), 42 edeyov (f. eyo [ore]), rTyv 
Nadtav cov (f. tiv “ony daddy’, marg. as B), 46 yAGev ow warw ev 
Kava rys T. (f. 9X0. obv x. eis THY K. THs T.), 51 Aeyovras® (f. -res), 
52 Tyv wpav exewnv (f. 7. @pav map airdv), evrov (f. eirav), wpav 
«Bdopunv adykev avtynv’ o mupetos (f. dpav €. a. adtov 6 7.), 54 TovTo de 
madw (f. todro [de] 7.). 

Chap. v. 2 ByOoaida (f. "ByOfaba', marg. as B), 5 tpraxovta oKxtw 
(f. zp. [kat] dxrw), 7 mpos® enov (f. mpd euod), 14 avrov® ts (f. a. [6] 
Ino.), 15 avyyyerey (f. “etrev'’, marg. as B), 19 amexpwato ovv Kat 





1 [2654d¢] Comp. vi. 4 (B) to macxa 7 eopry Twv Iovdarwy which might mean 
‘‘the passover, [that is to say, not the Paschal offering but] the feast so called.” 
If that is the meaning of’ the scribe in ii. 23, Tn eoprn is appositional, not 
temporal, dative. But see 2715c. 

2 In ili, 34, after dsdwow, a space is left sufficient for more than one letter, and 
the margin adds romva. The next words are orarnp. 

3 B marg. ins. madw (see 2635 (i)). 


4 B has repeated the first c of Camapeitaic as the last c of 1oyAatoic 
(see 2652). 


5 The phot. shews OYNHAOON (with small superlinear we before OYN and 


CYN after it), which might easily be confused with CyNHA@ON. See Tisch. 
Introd. p. xl. 

8 Comp. i. 48 oat for oe (where, however, cae comes just above another oat and 
might have been copied from the latter) and vi. 24. 

7 Did the scribe take auryv as agreeing with wpay ‘‘the seventh hour 
precisely”? 

8 trpoc arises from the corrupt addition of c between the two similar letters 0 - 
and €. In iv. 6 c was omitted through the juxtaposition of e. 

® Adréy coming at the end of a line is written aytO, and 0 may have 
been omitted after it owing to the identity of the two letters. 
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_eheyev (f. drexp. obv [6 “Inoois] x. heya) 3 35 ayaddacOnvatt (Tisch.) 
‘(E. dyakXtabAvat), 44 Tov povov ov” (f. 7. pdvov [Ge0d] od), 45 eoTw o 
KaTyyopwv vuwv mpos Tov matepa® Mwvons (f. eorw 6 x. tudv M.), 
47 mioteveres (f. ‘mucrevoere’, marg, as B). 

[2656] Chap. vi. 12 wepiccevovra (f. reprooevoavra), 15 «pxecbe 
(2653 a) (f. épxeoOar), 17 ovrw mpos avtovs eAyAvOer o tS (f. ovaw eA, “a. 
a. 0. “Ino.’, marg. ovrw eX. ‘Ino. 7. adrovs), 19 w* oradzovs (f. ws or.), 
22 wepa® rys (f. repay Tis), 23 ex THS’ TiBepiados (f. ék T.), 24 Cyrovvrais® 
(f. Cyrotvtes), 25 Kat pun® evpovtes avtov mepav tys Oadracans (f. Kal 
cipovres a. 7. T. O.), 30 wa cdwper (f. iva iwper), 36 ewpaxate pe 
(f. € [we]), 43 pera” adrAndov (f. wer’ dAAHAwV), 44 mpos™ Ene (f. “apds 
pe, Marg. as B), 46 ecopaxe (Tisch.) (2651) (f. éwpaxev), rapa bv” 
(f. z. [rod] Geod), copaxey (Tisch.) (f. édpaxev), 50 gayn Kar py 
amobvnoKy™ (f. b. x. p. “drobdvy’, marg. as B), 51 Lyoeran evs (f. Loe 
els), 52 THv capxa avrov gaye (f. 7. o. [adrot] ¢.), 53 avrows ts 
(f. d. [6] "Ino.), paynro (f. payyre), 60 evmov (f. efrav), 64 add cow 
(f. adAd <ioiv). 








1 [2655a] The phot. clearly shews afadAldOHNdl. Codex L has dyan- 
Atac@jvat, which may have arisen from a supposed analogy in dya\\idobwoar 
(freq. in LXX). But dyadd\acOfvat belongs of right to dya\hidfw, which means 
(Steph.) ‘‘I reproach or revile.” Clem. Alex. 815 quotes Ps. cxviii. 24 (LXX 
ayad\Nacwpeba) ayad\\abGuer. 

» cod being written 6Y might be inserted by some Mss. and omitted by others, 
between -oy and oy. (See also 1895 and 2664.) 

3 [26554] Perh, rep. by B from what precedes (mi) doxetre bre ey Karnyopjow 
buoy mw. Tov warépa). SS omits 7. r. 7. in both clauses. 

4 The variation might arise from C inserted or omitted before €. 

> c is dropped before c. 

8 [26562] tTrepaT in a MS. that used abbreviations might be easily copied 
as TTEpaT in a Ms. that did not use them. Conversely (2651) in Mk vi. 48 
B has TepitlANTWN for TTEPITTATWN. 

7 This is the first mention of Tiberias. On thearticle with names, see 1967 foll. 

8 See above, i. 48, iv. 51. 

9 [2656 4] Perhaps the scribe meant ‘‘and because they had zo¢ found him on 
the east side of the sea, they now ask him how he had come from the east to the 
west.” In xv. 7, uw is ins. where it is very difficult to make sense of it 
(see 2660 4). 

10 Comp. iii. 8 d\AG ovK. 

11 B has c and € together. 

12 An error might arise from the similarity of Toy and 1 ey 

13 On this, see 2530. 

14 [2656¢] B has aytToicic, where 0 might easily have been dropped, or 
inserted. 
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Chap. vii. 1 weperaret ts (f. 7. [0] “Ino.), 3 oov ta epya a moves 
(f. [oot] 7a Epya' & rovets, Marg. Ta Epya cov a vrovets), 4 yteu avro’ ev 
rapnova ewae (f. gre? adros’ (marg. ard) ev rappyoia etvar), 6 tapeotw* 
erounos (f. eri Eroysos), 12 ardor Se (f. dddAou [S€]), 22 ovK ort (f. odx 
Ott), kat caBBatw (f. x. [év]® caBBarw), 23 « meprrounv Aap Paver o* 
avOpwros (f. ei 7. d. [6] avOpwros), xoAatau® (f. xoAGre), 28 didacKwv o 
is (f. 8. [0] “Ino.), 37 eornxer® (f. iorjner), mpos ewe (f. mpos pe), 38 eu” 
ene (f. eis ewe), 39 Tov mvevjatos o (f. 7. 7. “od, Marg. 6), ovrw yap nV 
TVEVILG. GyLOV Ss he: (f. 6. y. Hv veda), 40 €edeyov ore (f. é [ér]), 
on OUK (f. ovxX 1), 43 OXtpa (f. oxiopa), 47 amexp. ovv ot ©. (f. aTreKp. 
ovy [avrois] of ®.). i 

[2657] Chap. viii. 12 edadyoer is (f. é. [6] “1.), 14 4 paptupia pov 
adnOys ext (f. Gd. & 7 pw. pov’, marg. as B), 15 Katata® ryv capKa 
(f. kata T. o.), 16 eyw Kat o wepas pe ratyp (f. é. K. 0 7. we [raryp}), 
& evrev avtois us® (f. é. a. [] 1.), 28 eurev ovr o ts ott orav”® (f. é. odvo 

.» Orav), o rarnp pov (f. 6 maryp), 34 avrots ts" (f. a. [0] *1.), dovAos 
eotw THs apaptias” (f. 6. €or [THs épaptias]), 39 avrors ts! (f. avrots 
[o] “L.), emoverre (Tisch.) (2653) (f. “qrovetre'’, marg. as B), 41 eurov 
(f. etrav), 42 avrous ts*4 (f. a. [0] “L), & 0 Os 0% maryp vpor nv (f. ei oO 
eds 7. U. Av), 52 evrov (f. etrav), Gavarov ov pn Oewpyon ets Tov awwval® 





1 [2656 @] D and Syr (Burk.) also read airé (but SS atrés), Alford says that E 
has avrév. It is a case where ayToC if genuine would precede e. 

2 Perh. repeated from (vii. 6) ovrw mdpecrw. 

3 Ev, temporal, is omitted by B in ii. 19, 23 and xviii. 39 (2715 c). 

4 See 1961. 

5 See above i. 48, iv. 51, vi. 24, 53. 

§ Comp. above, i. 35, and see 2661 c. 

7 ¢ dropped from e1c before € in Eme. 

8 [2657] Meaningless rep. of syll., comp. below, (xi. rr) ravravra and the 
instances quoted by W.H. ii. 234, Mk ix. 25 eyw eyw emitacow (f. éye émitdcow), 
Acts xviii. 17 Tovrwryrwy Tw (for rodTw Te). 

® This is written ayToIc at the end of a line and i¢ at the beginning of the 
next. See 2656c. 

10 "Oru ‘‘recitativum” is inserted here, as in vii. 40. But here the archetype 
may have written oT twice (2657 2), OTOTAN, corrected by B to OTIOTAN. 

1 aytoicic as usual. 

2 As above (v. 45), B repeated mpds tév marépa from a preceding clause, 


so here it perh. repeats ris duapréas from the preceding r@s 6 rowdy Thy Gpupriay. 
13 The facts are as in vili. 25 above. 
14 ayTOICic. 7 1b Boos 
16 [2657 2] In viii. 51 Jesus had said @dvaroy ob MH Oewprjon €. T. a, and the 


Jews in viii. 52 repeat what He had said. According to W.H. they repeat 
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(£. od pa) yevontar Pavarov eis Tov aidva), 56 wa edy (f. iva dy), 57 evrov 
(f. <iav), eopaxes (Tisch.) (f. Edpaxas’, marg. épaxév ce)’, 59 Us 
expuBy” (f. “I. 8& éxpvBy). 

Chap. ix. 2 7 ot ot yoves (2653) (f. 7) of yovets), 4 nuas der epyalerGe® 
(f. 9 8. épyaleoOar), 7 epunvevere* (f. Epunveverar), arn\Pe Brerov 
(f. arpOev odv Kai evivaro kat PAGev BAErwv*), 9 GAN opovos (f. GAAG 
dows), 10 Tws yvewxOnoay (f. rds [odv] 7.), 16 adAou de (f. ardor [d€]), 
22 eurov (f. etwav), 26 erov (f. etrav), 27 Te ovv mahw Dehetre akovetv 
(f. re wadw @. d., marg. as B), 28 ecroyv (f. elrav), Mwoews® (f. Maveéos), 
31 adda cay (f. GAN éav), 36 Kau Tis ect, ey, Kupte (spelt Ke)’ 
(f. ‘amexpiOn exelvos [kal etrev|] Kal ris éorw’', «pie, marg. as B), 
37 (2651) copaxas (f. éwpaxas), 40 euov (f. etmav), 41 avros ws® (f. a. 
[6] °1.). 

[2658] Chap. x. 1 any apnv vw Aeyw (f. a. a. A. dpiv), 6 (Tisch.) 


: = 
twa n® a eAade avros (f. riva nv a éa.), 7 eurev ovy Tadw ts apn 
> 10 


apnv vp.v deyw (f. etrev ovv mw. [6] “1, a. a, A€yw tpiv), 18 tavTyv 





it inexactly, but, according to B, exactly. SS has viii. 5r—2 ‘‘...death he shall 
not taste for ever... dost thou say, ‘He that keepeth my word shall not taste 
death?’” Apparently these two high authorities both err by conforming incon- 
sistent passages, but B conforms the second to the first, SS the first to the second. 
On misquotations in this Gospel, see 2544 foll. 

1 Comp. xvii. 7 (B) edwxes: SS has ‘‘Fifty years old thou art not and A. hath 
seen thee?” & has édpaxév ce. 

2 This is written as parts of two lines, thus: IC€ KPYBH. 

3 In vii. 23 xod\arac was for yoddre, and here -e is generally taken as 
a late inaccuracy for -a, but see 2428 4 foll. 

4 Tisch. prints epunvevera, but the photogr. clearly has -Te with superlinear 
al. See 2653 and note on ix. 4 above. 

5 [2657¢] SS has ‘‘‘Go, wash thy face with a baptism of Shiloah’; and when 
he washed his face his eyes were opened.” In the words of Christ, a and 4 omit 
‘‘wash,” e¢ om. ‘‘ wash” after “‘go,” but has ‘‘...Siloam quod interpretatur missus 
et lava oculos tuos.”’ Apparently B’s omission is caused by homoeoteleuton. It 
is not corrected in the margin. 

6 But correctly spelt Mwvoe: afterwards in the same verse. 

7 [2657d@] Nonnus has avip 5° ipevyero pwvyv, Kolpave, rls wédev obtos, 
indicating that he had before him ke (for at) rls éorw; and that he read ke 
as KE z.e. kpc: ® actually has evrev Ke ris eott with 4 added above the line. 
Possibly the misunderstanding of kal, as requiring an additional verb, caused the 
addition of elrev (‘‘answered and [said]”). 

8 ayToicic. 

9 [2658] Inserted above, because, if true, the reading might be of great 
importance. But the photograph has clearly HN (2653). 

10 [2658 4] B om. ryv next to ryv, comp. below xiii. 7 we for wera before ra, 
xiv. 10 Aeyw om. after eyw. 
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evrodny (f. ravrnv tiv é.), 23 meprerarer us (f. 7. [0] “L.), 24 exukAevoav 
(f. “éx’kAwoav', marg. as B), evme? yyw (f. etmov np.), 25 ameKkpiOn avrots 
is” (f. am. adr. [6] “I.), Hurov vw kar ove emorevoarte (f. & . K. ov 
murrevere), 34 amexpiOn avrois is (f. dz. avr. [0] ’L.), 39 «lyrovy wahw 
avrov macat (f. é. [odv] ‘avr. radu" macau, marg. €C. [ody] [radu] avr. 
Tiara). 

Chap. xi. II ...ev avrw tavravra evrev (f. €v airG. radra «izev), 
12 evrov ovy (f. elrav ovv), 15 aA aywpev (f. dAAG Gy.), 20 Mapra de 
(f. "Mapid.’ 8¢, marg. as B), 21 Ex ys wide (f. “Kvpre, <i’ 77s ade, Marg. 


3 


as B), 24 avacryoeta. ev ty avacrynoe® ev ry (f. a. & 7. dvaoTaoe 


é. 7.), 27 eyw murrevw* ote (f. é. meriotevka Ott), 37 erov (f. trav), 
38 evBpepopevos (f. éuBpizupevos), 39 Tetapteos® (f. teraptatos), 
44 Aeyer ts avrous (f. Neyer [6] “I. air.), 46 exrov (f. etrav), 52 adda 
wa (f. ddX’ ta), 54 mapyora (f. rappyoia). 

[2659] Chap. xii. 3 nAeupey tovs rodas w (f. 9. 7. a [rod] ’L), 
n Se orxia exAnoOn ex THs oopys (f. 7. 5. 6. érAnpwOn ex 7. 6.), 4 Aeyer 
Se Iovdas (f. A€yec [52] “1.), 9 yAOov (f. 7APav), 10 eBovdevoarto de Kau 
ou apx. wa kar (f. é& d€ of dpx. iva Kal), 12 akoveavtes oTt epxeTa oO tS 
(f. a. ore épxerae “Ino.), 13 (Tisch.) expavyacav® Qoavva (f. expavyalov 
‘Qo.), 18 dia tovro vrnvtncev avtw Kat o oxAos (f. da TodvTO Kal 


iayvrncev aitd 6 OxXos), 21 tpoondbov (f. rpoondOav), 28 rarep’, 





1 [2658¢] Comp. xiii. 24 efré. On aor. imp. in -ov see 2437—9. Comp. 
Mt. iv. 3 edqév (Tisch. efré), Lk. iv. 3 etwé: but Mt. viii. 8, Lk. vii. 7 (a humble 
request) elré. Mk xiii. 4 elroy qui rote radra ora is par. to Mt. xxiv. 3 elroy 
(Tisch. elwé) qutv. Lk. xxii. 67 ef od ef 6 xp. elroy tuty is exactly parall. to 
the present passage, and prob. the original had ero (for elwév) copied by B 
as eure. 

2 From this point the reader will not be reminded that B’s omission of 
o between avrots and Incods may be connected with the abbrey. spelling of the 
latter, giving AayTOIC IC, as here and ix. 41, x. 34 etc. In x. 7, 23 the omission 
of 6 before “Inoods cannot be thus explained. 

3 Mechanical repetition of avacry- for avacra-. 

TE 

4 [2658] The phot. has tricteyKa, but there are traces of w under ka. 
Tisch. prints musrevw and adds note ‘‘pro musrevw ipse *substituit memurrevKa.” 

5 [2658¢] On the interchange of € and al see i. 48, iv. 51, vi. 24, 53, vil. 23, 
beh Shin UW Sams 

8 [2659a] The photograph has ekpdayfazON, with slight indications of 
erasure under z, and Tisch, says ‘‘ex expavyacay B® fecit expavyatov.” 

7 [26594] The phot. clearly has TatAp here with the accent on H though 
it has tATep in the previous verse with the accent on a On the possible 
difference between the two when used as vocatives, see 2052—3. There is no trace 
of correction or erasure in the photograph; and Tisch.’s silence indicates that 
he has printed tratHp as marep by error. 
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dogacov pov’ To ovopa (f. 2. 8. cov 7d 0.), 29 0 oxAos 0 eats (f. 6 [dv] 
6. 6 €), 43 padXov urep ryv Sogay (f. w. “yrep' t. 8, marg. as B) 
46 wa o motevur (f. iva ras 6 7). 

Chap. xill. 7 yvwon Se pe? ravta (f. y. 8. pera TavTa), g eye 
autw Ierpos Siwwv* (f. A. @. &. IL), 10 ovk exer xpevav et pun Tovs 7rodas 
vupaoGar (f. ovk & x. [ef wy) t. 7.]* vivaobar), 14 B repeats twice ec ow 
eyo evuya vpwv Tous Todas o KS Kat o didacKados, 18 emnpev® ewe THV 





1 [2659c¢] The photograph has, at the end of the line (which terminates with 
abbreviated letters), 1 for m (as freq.), O (small) above U1, and, below the w, 
the tail of a y, making the usual abbreviation of ov, thus: AozZaconit. If the 
original was AoZacocoy with the last letters written small, the mistake might 
easily be made by mechanical copyists, first writing AoZA4coNoy and then reading 
this as \OZAcomoy. 

2 Ta dropped next to Ta and supplied by corrector above the line, comp. above, 
x, 18 Tnv om. next to Tv. 

3 [2659d] A noticeable variation of the usual order. The corrector has not 
rectified the error. In xiii. 21 there is also an unusual order in duhy auny 
tw dr. 

4 [26592] NS omits (as R.V. marg.) the words bracketed by W.H. ‘‘save the 
feet.” But the omission may be thus explained. The context is:— 

OY KEXIXPEIOANNI 
yace@al. 

Now e1 ‘‘if” in this Ms. (&) is sometimes written | (Mt. vi. 30, 2 Cor. ii. 2 corr. 
p-m., Lk. xii. 28). Suppose it to have been written so here in the archetype 
of & thus:— 

OYKEXIXPEIANI 
MHTOYCTTIOAACNI 
yaceal. 

The ordinary error of homoeoteleuton would explain how the scribe mistook 
the final ni in the second line for the final Ni in the first, and omitted the second 
line. Then it would be natural to divide the words as ypela Niwac@al taking 
the former as ypeld, 7.e. xpelav. The spelling of €1MH as 1MH would facilitate 
the corruptions H and HMH which some Mss. present. If ‘‘save the feet” is 
inserted, there is perhaps an allusion to the Levitical ‘‘washing (vimrw)” of 
the hands and feet of the priests (Ex. xxx. 19, 20, 21) following the ‘‘bathing” 
(Ex. xxix. 4) by which they had been consecrated. And, in the context, the 
expression ‘“‘ye are clean, but not all,” suggests a parallelism between Jn and 
Ezr. vi. 20 ‘‘all of them were clean as one [man].” Jn is describing a preparation 
for the New Passover, and Ezra a preparation for the old one. It must be 
admitted, however, that Origen not only twice omits e/ wy rods édas but argues 
on the omission (ad /oc., Lomm. ii. 406—7). He inserts the clause in his (Latin 
transl.) comm. on Lev. (Lomm. ix. 181) but nothing in the context is based on the 
insertions, comp. 2079 c. 

5 [2659 f] The omission of ett following, at a little distance, a previous ETT, 
seems to be a fault of the same kind as the omission of TA next to Ta (xiii. 7) 
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mrepvav (f. érppev em ue t. 7.), 21 apny apy vyty Neyw ore (f a. a. 
Aéyw tiv or), 23 ov nyama ts (f. dv 7. [6] “L), 26 aroxpwerar ovr ts... 
Baas ovy Wouov (f. daoxp. obv [6] "1...8. ovv [7d] W.), 28 Tovto ovdets 
eyvw (f. rodro [de] odd. &), 37 Aeyer avtw o Ierpos (f. A. a. [o] IL). 

[2660] Chap. xiv. 6 eye: avtw ot ts (f. A€yer adt@ “Ina.), g Aeyer 
avtw o ts (f. Ayer adr@ [6] “Iyc.), 10 ov murtevorers” ore (f. od TiaTEveLs 
OTL), TO pyyata a eyw® vay amr euavtov ov Aadw (f. 7. p. a éyo A€yw 
buiv a, é. ob X.), 11 bia Ta epya avrov miorevere por (f. 8. 7. & Sabra’ 7, 
marg. as B), 13 ort av autntac* ev Tw ovomate pov (f. dtu av ‘airyonre’ 
(marg. airjre) év TO 6. wou), 14 eay Te attnonTE me Ev TH Oo. pov (fF. éav TL 
a. [we] év 7. 6, wn), 16 wa pel vpwv eis Tov awva 7 (f. va "7 wed” dp. €if 
7. 2'., marg. as B). 

Chap. xv. 5 xwpis euou ov duvacbe rove ovde ev? cay... (f. x. p. od 
6. 1. obdév. édv...), 7 Hav py® pewyre ev euor... 0 av OedAnre aurtnoadde 
(f. éav petvnte év euoi...6 dav OeX. air.), 9 €(f. ev)’, 13 peiLova tavtyns 
ayamnv ovde es’ exer (f. p. T. a. ovdels éxet), 16 efeAcEaoGou® addr 
(f. e€ehéEacbe GAN’), oT av ouryte tov warepa (f. dre av ‘airyoyre' 
Tov m., marg. as B). 





and to be one of a group of errors (xiii. 7—21) shewing the scribe in an unusually 
careless mood. But carelessness would not explain the insertion of ec uy Tous 
modas in xiii. 10, as to which B is probably correct. 

1 [2660a] Here, and in xiv. 9, xviii. 37, B ins. 0 (where W.H. om. or 
bracket it) before 1c. In xx. 21 B has 0 1¢ where W.H. have [6 "Inc.]. 

2 Perhaps C was inserted as redupl. of € (2650). 

3 Nero om. after EFw (2658 4), 

4 -a1 for -€, see 2658 ¢. 

> Oude éy at the end of the sentence would resemble ovédé & adopted by W.H. 
in i. 3, where ND have otdéy. Comp. ovdé els in xv. 13 (B). 

6 [2660 4] Comp. vi. 25 where wis ins. Here, if the archetype spelt €1 as 1, 
confusion might be caused by €ANMINHTE with MI repeated by clerical error 
EANMIMINHTE. In the same verse (xv. 7) B, alone of the uncials, reads an 
for ean. If ean is right, this (and perh. xxi. 25) would be an instance, 
exceptional in John though frequent in the Synoptists, of édv, for dy, with 
relative. But the reading is doubtful, for N reads 60a édv, A 8 éay OéXere, 
e “quod vultis.” “Oca dy is read by NC as Soa édy in xi. 22, and éca itself 
is elsewhere confused with a or 8. Perhaps here the original was OCAN or OCAAN, 
corrected by B to OAN, by S to ocaean, and by others to 0€AN. The tendency 
to read dca édv would be increased by its frequency in Mt. (vii. 12, xvill. 18 (425), 
xxiii. 3 etc.). [In 1 Jn iii. 22, W.H. print 8 dy alr@uev (with B) without alternative. ] 

’ This is not a mistake of € for € at the end of a line: € is in the middle of the 
line and N added by a corrector above the line. 

8 Comp. ovde ev in xv. 5 (B). 

® On the interchange of -a1 and -€, see 2658 ¢. 
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Chap. xvi. 2 was 0 amoxrewas' do€n (f. 7. 0 a. [tas] d6&y), 13 ooo 
akovoret” Aadyoet (f. doa “axover' AadXyoe, marg. as B), 18 ovk ovdapev 
(f. ov« oidapev [ti Aadet])*, 25 wapyora (f. rappyoia). 

[2661] Chap. xvii. 7—8 zavra oga «dwxes* pot...ta pypata a 
edwoxes pou (f. 7. doa “@wxds' (marg. dedwxds) pov...td p. a& “wxds" 
(marg. dédwxds) por), 11 Tlarnp® ayse (f. rérep dye), wa wow ev Kafws 
Kau nwes (f. tva dow ev Kabds ypets), 12 ore nuev® pet avtwv (Ff. dre 


» ays 
HeYV eT a.), 15 OUK EpwoTw wa aps QUTOVS €K Tov! 


> > 
movypov (f. odk ép. 
gv. 4 > 2 a s 3 5 a / > ‘ 2 
iva dp, adr. €x Tod Koopov GAN iva typHoys adrovs ék T. 7.), 17 ayracov 


avtous ev adyOeva (f. dy. adr. év TH GA.), 0 Noyos o cos y adyfea® ear 





1 ymac could be supplied from what precedes; but it has prob. been omitted 
by B owing to the similarity of Nac, which begins a line, to the last three letters 
of YMac. 

2 [2660c] Axovce is confirmed by SS, a, and / “‘audierit” (d@ has “‘audierit” 
=D dxovce). The act. fut. (instead of mid.) is non-classical and has been corrupted 
by scribes in 2 S. xiv. 16, Is. vi. 9, Mt. xii. 19; but it is read by B in Jn v. 25, 28, 
x. 16 (where W.H. adopt it, in spite of variations) and is prob. correct here. 

[26602] Winer-Moulton (p. 99) recognises dkoJow in Mt. xii. 19, xiii. 14, 
Rom. x. 14 (Rec.), Jn xvi. 13, but adds, ‘’ Axodcouat, however, is the more 
common future in the N.T. especially in Luke, see Acts iii. 22 (vii. 37), xvii. 325 
XXV. 22, xxviii. 28 (Jn v. 28).” But Acts iii. 22 isa quotation from Deut. xviii. 15, 
and Acts vii. 37 is an interpolation from Acts iii. 22. Acts xvii. 32 and xxv. 22 
contain the words of Athenian philosophers and a Roman Governor—whom Luke 
could hardly represent as using the active future. It is antecedently probable that 
Luke would generally prefer the middle future, when writing in his own person or 
in that of St Paul (Acts xxviii. 28); but Acts xxviii. 26 reproduces dxovcere from 
Is. vi. 9. Mt. xii. 19 has dxovoes ris, where Is. xlii. 2 (LXX) has dxovedjcerat, 
indicating a preference for the active fut., even against LXX. If we follow B as 
to the text of Jn it will not be true to say that ‘‘dxovcouai is the more common 
future in the N.T.” The truth seems to be that Matthew and John prefer the 
active whereas Luke prefers the middle. 

3 [2660¢] In xvi. 18, some auth. om. é\eyor ody, some om. 6 héyet, SS has, after 
‘unto my Father,” simply ‘‘ What is then this ‘A little’ that he saith?” 

4 Comp. édpaxes in vill. 57. 

5 [2661 a2] Contrast xvii. 5 (B) ov rarep, D ov marnp with xvii. 11 (B) warnp 
aye, (D) marep aye, and see 2052—3, also 2659 0. 

6 In xi. 15, B has #uny correctly. 

7 Error of homoeoteleuton, caused by repetition of éx rod. 

8 [26614] B’s (probable) errors both come at the end of lines—where the 
letters might have been originally small and obscure in the archetype. "Ev 
Gdn Oela, ‘in truth,” might mean little more than ‘‘truly.’”’ “H dd. as a predicate, 
“thy name is ¢he truth,” would be contrary to the usage of Ps. cxix. 142 6 Néyos 
cov ddnbea, 2b. 151 wacat al dd0l cov ddjOea. B’s txt would contain a kind of 
play on “truth”: “‘Sanctify them not in mere name and not with mere external 
purifications but i truth. Thy word is the truth [of which I speak].” 
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(f. 6 A. 6 ods GA. éorw), 18 B repeats twice Kayw ameotetha avTous Els 
TOV KOGHOV, 19 Kat vTep avTwy eyw aylalw euavrov (f. Kal b. a. [eéyd] ay. 
ep.), 24 THv dogav tyv eunv nv edwxas por (f. trav 5. THY & Fv “SéSwxas" 
ow, Marg. as B). 

Chap. xviii. 2 ovvny6n ts peta tov pabytwy avrov exet! (fake 
"éxel peta TOV pL. avTOd', marg. as B), 3 ex Twv apy. kar Tov ®, (f. ex 
Tov apy. Kat [éx] Tav ®.), 5 eyw eye is? wornxe de (f. eyo eiue (marg. 
+ "Inoots) tornxe 8é...), 7 eurov (f. cimav), I5 yvwotos nv (f. “av 
yvwords’, marg. as B), 17 ov rw® (f. ody T@), 20 mapyora (f. tappyoia), 
36 nywvilovto was (f. ny. av iva), 37 amexpiOn o° is (f. dar. [0] “I.), 
39 arohvow yaw Tw® race. (f. da. ty: [év] 76 77.). ; 

[2662] Chap. xix. 5 e&y\Oev ov is (f. é& obv [6] *L.), ov? avOpwzros 


(f. 80d 6 dvOp.), 12 Aeyovtes ay rovtoy (f. X. "Hay rotrov), 17 0 Neyere® 





T On the position of éxe? see 1527. 

? [2661 ¢] Hitherto B has had e1cTHKeEl (i. 35, vii. 37) not IcTHKel (as also in 
xx. 11), but here (xviii. 5) and in xviii. 16, 18, xix, 25 the text has had icTHKel 
and a corrector has prefixed €. In consequence of the initial 1c here, the original 
scribe, by an error of repetition, has probably added 1c, and it has been taken to 
mean IC 7.2. ’Ingods. B’s habit of repeating syllables makes its testimony for ’Incods 
(against almost every authority, but a has “Jesus autem”) of very little value. 
Moreover there is some antecedent probability that éy# ewe might be intended to 
convey a double meaning (2220—8) which would be destroyed by inserting 
"Inoods. 

* [2661 Z] B has, at the beginning of a line, oytw with part of a very small 
N above the line. Tisch. is silent. If the n was added by the original scribe, it 
might be explained by his copying from a Ms. that had oy. See 2656 a. 

4 [2661 ¢] The | (faintly written) of 1Na comes at the end of a line and the Na 
at the beginning of the next: an may have dropped before IN&. Above the faint 
at the end of the line there is written a small AN, and the | is rewritten before 
the beginning of the next line, in the margin. Alford places dy earlier after 
Umnpérat (ol danpérar av of €uol wywrlgovro ta). In B, YTTHPETAaI comes at the 
end of the line with some indistinctness in the dl, suggesting that it might be easily 
reduplicated as an. 

» [2661] Contrast daexpl0n I. in xviii. 8, 34, 36 and dz. a’ro’l. in xviii. 20, 
23, xix. 11. There is a blank space here (enough for a letter or a little more) 
after amexpiOy. Perh. an obscure OY was in B’s archetype. 

° For the omission of éy before the dative of time, see above, ii. 19, 23, 
vil. 22, and 2715 c. 

7 [2662a] The omission of 0 between Y and a cannot easily be explained— 
unless indeed the scribe felt that the article implied contempt (1960). Read 
in the light of prophecy, the phrase ‘‘ Behold a man” might suggest Zech. vi. 12 
(60d dvip, referring to the future Builder of the Temple. 

8 -€ for -al, see 2658 ¢. 
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NOT ADOPTED BY WESTCOTT AND HORT [2663] 





<Bpaiore Dodyo6* omou (f. & éyerar “EBp. ‘ToAyoba' (marg. ToAyd6) 
drov), 23 tecoapa (f. réeccepa), appados (f. dpados), 24 exrov (f. clay), 
28 ws esdws (f. “eidws 6 “I.', marg. as B), 30 ore ovy ehaBev To o€os ts 
(f. dre 6. & 1d ofos [0] ’I.), 31 7 nmepa exewyn Tov caBBarov (f. 7 7p. 
“éxeivov' Tod o., marg. as B), 38 dv pabyrys w (f. dv p. [rod] ’1.). 

Chap. xx. 11 Mapa de ecoryxet (f. M. d¢ ioryKer), 13 Te KAavELs Kat Never 
avrous (f. ti KAalets ; A€yer avrois), 17 uy amtou pov (f. "uy pov amrov’, 
marg. as B), 20 wWovres tov w (Tisch.)' (f. iddvres rov Kvpiov), 21 ever 
ovv avtois o is” radu (f. elev ot avtots [6 “Incots]| radw), 23 av Twos 
ayTE Tas apapTias adeovTaL avToLs av TLVOS KpaTyTE KeKpaTyvTat (f, av 
“rwov' (marg. Twos) ad. Tas du. ‘adéwvrar' (marg. adpiovrat) adrots’ av 
“revwv" (marg. Twos) Kpariyre KeKpaTyVTaL), 25 eopakaper (f. Ewpdxaper), 
29 Aeyer avtw is (f. A. a. [6] ’1.). 

Chap. xxi. 3 e&nAOov (f. e€pdOav), 10 and 12 Aeyer avrois ts (c Aa 
[0] “I.), 12 ovdeis evroAwa (Tisch.)* (f. ovdels érdApa), 17 Kae evrev Kupe 
(spelt ke) ravra ov ovdas (f. Kat eirev attd Kipie TavTA OD d.), 24 OUTOS 


eotw o pal. o Kat paptupwv (f. ovTos é. o mw. o (Marg. ins. Kal) waptupar),. 
ye paprup I paprup 


§ 4. Pause-spaces in B 


[2663] Pauses in B are often represented by spaces of varying 
size. W.H. frequently disagree from these, e.g. they make no pause 
before 1. 15 “I. paprupei, i. 18 Gedy ovdels Ewpaxer, li. 19 arexpiby ’I., 
li. 20 etray ovy ot Iovd., iv. 28 adpyxey odv THY bdpiay, iv. 45 dre ovv 
HArGev cis THV Tad., v. 5 Hv O€ Tis avOpwros, V. 17 0 bé atekpivaro avrois, 
vi. 3 avidOev 8é eis 70 Opos, Vi. 7 arexpiOy aiTG B.A., vi. 15 ‘I. odv yvovs, 
vi. 47 anv dpyv éyw ipiv, vi. 51 ey eiue 0 aptos o Lav, vii. 6 Eyer 
ovv avtois o ’L., vii. 33 elrev ovv o 'L., vil. 43 oxlopa ovv eyévero, 
viii. 13 elroy ovv avt@ of Pap., vill. 17 Kal év TO vouw bé 7d tperepa, 
vill. 18 éyo ceive 0 paptupay, vill. 51 apnv apnv éyw tyiv. In all 
these (except li. 20, Vi. 47, Vil. 43, Vill. 17, 18, 51, where space is 
left for only one letter) space is left for one and a half or more 








1 [26624] The phot. clearly shews KN, 2.2. xdpiov. If Tisch. regarded the 
bent part of the k as a later addition, he would (no doubt) have stated his view 
in a footnote. He seems to have overlooked the matter, or else it is a misprint 
(like o mpopyrat in i. 45 (2653)). 

2 In B, oc is almost certainly an erroneous reduplication of o1c in ayTOIC. 

_% [2662c] The photograph shews eto) at the end of a line and ma at the 
beginning of the next. The m is curtailed at the beginning: but there is no 
sign of N before T. 
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[2663] READINGS OF CODEX VATICANUS 








letters. The scribe seems to have used pause-spaces for two 
purposes, (1) to call special attention to some of Christ’s weightier 
sayings, (2) to indicate that the evangelist is passing to a new aspect 
of an old subject—often after some parenthesis or digression. In 
particular the scribe is fond of making pauses before an ovv clause, 
and he does this (where W.H. have none) not only in the cases 
indicated above (iv. 28, 45 etc.) but also before viii. 24 «érov ovv 
buty, ix. 24 éfuivycay ovv, xii. 19 of odv Bap., xii. 28 AAOev ody duvy, 
xill. 6 épxerar ody, xix. 5 é&AOev ody, xix. 6 dre ody eidov, xx. 6 epxerau 
ovv. Perhaps the scribe regarded odv in some of these cases as 
similar in meaning to per ovv, “ Well, then,” “And now, to proceed”’ 
etc., so that it came well at the beginning of a new section. 
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NOTES 


ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS 


On ménoc (1895) 

[2664] On v. 44 tHv ddfav tiv rapa Tod povov [Geod], Origen’s 
Greek comment (correctly given by Huet’s (i. 392) text and Lom- 
matzsch’s footnote) omits #eot, though the Latin translator inserts it. 
Origen De Orat. 19 (Lomm. vol. xvii. 162) quotes the text fully rds 
dvvacbe...... mapa ToD povov Oeod ov Lyreire, with Oot, but proceeds 
to comment on it without Oeod, as tHv Kupiav dogav Kai adnOH tiv awd 
{reading azo for zapa, as also in the quotation above mentioned] rod 
povov tov THs Soéys aétov...... dofafovros, which rather suggests that 
6eod may have been added in the quotation by the scribe. Codex D, 
though it has @y at the end of a line, has a little interval between it 
and the preceding word. Euseb. P. E. 653 4 has, kal 6 owryptos dé 
Aoyos Pyoi: Adkav tiv rapa avOpwrwv lyteite kai tHv ddSav Thy Tapa 
povov Tod évds od Lyreire'. See also 2724—6 on adrds povos. 





1 [2664a] As regards xvii. 3 rdv udvov ddnOwor Gedy (comp. Rom. xvi. 27 wévw 
cop@ Oe~, Jude 25 pdvy beg owrhpr, Rev. xv. 4 mdvos Soros) it seems in accordance 
with the Gk usage in Herod. i. 25 swodvos 57..,é€£e0pev, Judith xi. 8 udvos dyabds 
(sc. el), and it is paraphr. by Nonnus, "O¢pa ce yiwwwoxwor Oeov pdvor édrlda kbopmou, 
z.e. rt wdvos ef ‘that thou alone art the hope of the world.” The Heb. “only,” 
applied to God, is a declinable phrase, adverbial in meaning, but adjectival in 
form, meaning ‘‘ by himself, herself, themselves” etc. When applied to God, it is 
rendered by adj., wévos, in LXX, Mévoy in 2 Chr. xviii. 30 aX 7 roy Bac. ‘lop. 
pévory, Esth. i, 16 od rdv Bac. puévov, may theoretically be adv., but it may be 
adjectival, “the king aloe,” as when applied to God. There is no instance 
where this Heb. word can be safely said to be rendered in LXX adverbially, exe: 
Gen. xlvii. 26 xwpls rijs ys Trav lepéwy udvov: and even here A has pdvwv 
corresponding to the Heb. “‘of the priests dy ¢hemselves.” In LXX, uévos, when 
applied to God in prayer, mostly comes at the end of its clause 2 K. xix. 1 5 ob et 
6 Beds ubvos, 16. rg od KUptos 6 Beds pdvos, comp. Ps. lxxxvi. 10, Is. xxxvii. 20 etc., 
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NOTES ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS [2665] 





On mpdrtdc moy (1896—1901) 

[2665] Oni. 15 zpards pov (1900) comp. Philo ii. 366—7 dep 
yap ToAews Bacirevs, TodTo Kal Kwpyns 6 TpaTos, Kal oixias 6 Seordrys, 
Kal voootvtwy iatpds, Kal otparomédov piv otpatnyos, vavapyos & 
emiBarixod..., also Lnscr. Gr. 5754 A(ov«uws)...... immeds “Pwpatwv, 
mpOtos* MeXuralwy wat watpwv..., and Acts xxviii. 7 (referring, like the 





inscription, to Malta) 6 rpwtw rHs vyoov. These facts shew that, in 


the first century, “the headman,” or “ patron,” of a village or district 
might be officially known as the “First.” And the extract from 
Philo indicates that, as a soldier or sailor might say “my general” or 
“my captain,” so a provincial villager might say “my Firs¢” meaning 
“my Patron,” or “ Patronus.” All these terms might be used meta- 
phorically. The context in Philo deals with true and false sovereignty 
(like the Johannine Parable of the Shepherd) and likens the village 
chief, or “ First,” not only to a King but also to a Physician. This 


but note Dan. iii. 45 Theod. od ef kipios Beds pdvos kal évdotos, LXX ad ef pdvos 
KUptos 6 Oeds Kal &vdokos. It probably combined the notions of (1) unity, (2) un- 
approachableness or uniqueness. Nonnus, in v. 44, has Movdvov rayyevérao Geod. 

[26646] xi. 52 ov~x varép Tod Ovous udvoy is paraphr. by Nonnus ov rept uovvou 
€@veos, adjectivally. This late position of adverbial pévoy (though Steph. gives 
only Lycurg. p. 151, 7 as an instance) is freq. in Epictetus, comp. i. 6. 17, i. 9. 4, 
i. 19. £7 etc., and even i. 28. 13 daodwAer } Thids od pdvov adda Kal 7 ’Oddccea 
(2? o} udvoy dé). It occurs also in Mk vi. 8 ef uu) paBdov pdvov (not pdyyv), Mt. v. 47 
Tos adeApods busy pdvov, xxi. 19 ef wy PUAAG pdvov (where Mk om. pdvoy). Lk. 
nowhere uses the adv. udvoy exc. in viii. 50 pdvov mlorevoov: but a bracketed 
passage in Lk. xxiv. 12 has r& 606v.a wdva, where (1804) the parall. Jn xx. 3—11 
speaks of ‘‘ linen cloths,” with ‘‘apart” in the context. Schweig. Index to Epict. 
says about pudvoy ‘‘Saepe adverbium hoc ponitur ubi adjectivum expectasses: 
verbi causa, wdvoy radra, non péva i. g. 5n.: € tuwy udvoy dant MSS. i. 6. 12 
ubi vulgo pévwr.” 

1 [2665] The omission of the article meets the very natural objection that we 
should expect the article before mp&ros meaning ‘‘the first man,” or ‘‘ ¢he chief.” 
Comp. Ox. Pap. 299. 4 (late rst cent.) Acovuctw mpoa(r)drn NewepGv, and edd. n. 
‘cf, 239. 11, 290. 21. The mpoordrns xwuns was probably the village ‘sheikh’ 
and chief of the mpeoBvrepo or council of elders.” Comp. Zedtun. Pap. 120, 
122, 129 (B.C. 97 or 64). In the 6th cent., we find Ox. Pag. 155. 11 “to my 
master, John, the all-magnificent comes and my patron (mpoordry) from 
Theophilus, citizen.” In all these instances the article is omitted before mpoordrns. 

[2665 4] In Mk xii. 28 mpérn mdvrwy, the text varies greatly, and the genitive 
is generally taken as partitive. In Aristoph. dv. 468, éuod mp@rov means “‘[kings 
over] me in the first place.” The way for mp@ros xéuns would be prepared by 
such expressions as Aristoph. 2g. 6 mp&ros Ilapdaryéywy (with a play on the phrase), 
ib. 130 bs mp@ros Ee Tis woNews TH Tpdypuara, 1b. 325 TpOTos wv. Polyb. has the 
pl. i. 31. 5 eémeupav adrav rods mpdrous &vdpas. 
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increases the probability that the Fourth Gospel might use the phrase 
to represent in vernacular Greek the Baptist’s recognition of Jesus as 
his Rabbi, or Superior, or Head. 

[2666] The words zpdros or mpwricros were Hebraized. Levy 
quotes a saying that an earthly ruler, differing from God, puts his 
name first and then his title: “N. N. the Augustulus, N. N. the 
Protata” which Levy renders “der Prior.” Also, in connexion with 
Mordecai and Haman, a proclamation uses the phrase “ Pro#é of the 
Jews,” “der Vornehmste der Juden*.” Origen, Josh. Hom. i. 5 
(Lomm. xi. 16) quotes xv. 18 “odit vos hic mundus quia me priorem 
vestrum odio habuit,” which may mean “ your prior, primate, or chief,” 
and, at all events, does not mean “ before it hated you.” Nonnus 
paraphrases mpards ov jv in i, 15 as pev Av mpwrietos, but omits 
it in i. 30. In xv. 18, Nonnus has ‘Yueloy dre padXov éreo BoAtnow 





éeheyxov IIparov éue otvyéecxe, which seems to combine (1) “ Hated 
me above you, or, more than you,” (2) “Hated me first.” 

[2667] In favour of the rendering zpardés twos “ before anyone” 
there has been urged the occurrence of ood zpdrds eiue in an ancient 
papyrus*. But the phrase is not used independently there. It 
occurs in a “magical” papyrus containing the name /ao and 
describing a contest between two AZons. Jao is mentioned by 
Irenaeus and Origen* in connexion with very early heresies, and it 
is described by the former as a magic word the pronouncing of which 
plays a prominent part in the Valentinian system; but, more 
particularly, “the little Zao” is connected in the Pistis Sophia with 
the birth of John the Baptist which was (according to the Pistis 
Sophia) brought about by Christ*. In the contest described by the 
Papyrus, the Gospel comparison between the Baptist and Christ is 
transmuted into a conflict between a lesser and a greater AZon, with 





1 Levy iv. t12@. The latter word is also used (7.) to mean ‘‘of superior 
quality.” Krauss refers to many other passages. 

? See the Classical Review xv. 437, a paper by Dr J. H. Moulton who adds (in 
the Lexcposttor x. 133) ‘‘ The phrase cod mp@rds elu (second or third century) shews 
that in this word [viz. rpéros] it was the superlative which ousted the comparative 
and not vice-versa as elsewhere.” 

8 Tren. i. 4. 1, Orig. Ceds. vi. 31. 

* Pist. Soph. ch. 12 ‘*I implanted in her [the mother of John the Baptist] the 
power that I received from the little Zao,” comp. 24. ch. 371 ‘‘the great Jao.” 
The Papyrus (Leyden Pap. ed. Leemans, Lugduni, 1885, Pap. W. pag. 12a) 
mentions “a great god” appearing after the pronunciation of Zao. 
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a Curious confusion of the Synoptic icxupérepds wou and the Johannine 
mpGros pov, only with cov for pov’ :—“ Having seen that he was 
mightier than himself he withstood him saying, J am [born] (?) before 
thee (cov mpdrds ciu)*.” Another reminiscence (apparent in the 
Papyrus) of John the Baptist seems to point to the Johannine 
distinction between Christ as the Word and the Baptist as “a Voice.” 
The Papyrus describes the begetting of these two Alons by God 
through various sounds, and then God decides the superiority of the 
rivals not according to the date of birth but according to the sound 
from which they were born: “Thou art from sound (7xo%s): but he 
is from utterance (pOdyyov)*. So utterance is better than sound.” 
The writer may take cot rpdros to mean “J was born before thee,” 
or “am thy elder brother [and therefore thy better|*.” But whatever 
his meaning might be, he could but help us as an interpreter, and 
not a very intelligent one, writing about a century and a half after 
the evangelists. Similarly, but much more intelligently, Theobald or 
Pope might help us to interpret Shakespeare ; but they would not be 
independent witnesses testifying to Elizabethan usage. The indices 
of the Egyptian Papyri (1898—1904) indicate no instance of zpdros 
with genitive. 

On the emphasis of adverbs (1902) 

[2668] The initial adverbial phrase in iv. 31 év 7@ peragd ypwrwv 
airov ot pabyrai is emphatic, not only because of its position but also 
because of its extreme rarity. Meraév is almost non-existent in LXX. 
In the Gospels elsewhere it occurs only as a preposition (4). Here 
Syr. (Burk.) and SS have “ow” or “and,” b “postmodum autem,” 
a, e, “inter haec,” f “inter haec autem.” Hesychius explains peragv as 
eEaidvyns (conj. €&7s), per éXdéyov, ava péecov, and p. means “after- 
wards” in Acts xiii. 42 eis 70 yu. o¢BBarov, Clem. Rom. 44 (éi5), 








I Milcae ys Mitwitie ae, Ika. 26, Jniie 15. 

2 Another version (pag. 5@) says npicev aitr@ 6 mpbrepos Aéywv, éyw Tobrou 
laoxupdrepos elm. 

3 Then follow the words éore (z.e. €orat) dé €& duporépwr 7 Sivauus, cov Uorepov 
gpwvoupévov. The other version (p. 5a) says 6 Oceds py Tw loxups, ob mev amd 
mommva“od Tuyxdves, ovTos 5é é& HXOUs' eoerbe aupbrepor éml mdons avd-yKns 
(having previously said éyevv7}On Beds éx rod HO0ds (for nXods) ds mavTwy eo 
Ktptos). 

4 Comp. As You Like Iti. 1 ‘‘I know you are my eldest brother...the courtesy 
of nations allows you my de¢¢er in that you are the firstborn.” 
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Barn. 13 etc.’ But Jn appears to use the phrase in its classical sense 
“in the intervening [time],” namely, between the departure of the 
Samaritan woman (iv. 28 a77)Gev) and the anticipated arrival of the 
Samaritan men, who “were coming” (iv. 30 e&jAOov éx THs okEws 
kal npxovro). The appropriateness of the phrase will not be under- 
stood till we perceive that the context deals with the thought of “ inter- 
vening time.” Jesus has just sown the seed of the Gospel in Samaria. 
The Samaritans, who are speedily to bring forth the harvest—con- 
fessing (iv. 42) ‘‘ This is of a truth the Saviour of the world ”—are on 
their way to the Saviour. “ During the interval” Jesus utters His 
doctrine about the zz¢erval between the sowing and the harvest :— 
“ Say ye not, ‘tt ts four months’? Nay, the harvest is ready.” 

On BaciAcyc and 6 Baciveyc (1966) 

[2669] On the difference between i. 49 “ Aimg of Israel” and 
xli. 13 “the King of Israel” see 22383—4, where it is shewn that all 
the Gospels agree that Pilate asked Christ whether He was “Zhe 
king of the Jews,” but the fourth Gospel alone implies that Christ 
refused this title, while accepting that of “Ang.” The LXX has 
Bacrreds ‘Iopayd predicatively in 1 K. xxii. 32 daiverat B. ’I. otros, id. 
33 ovK éorw B. “I. otros (and 2 Chr. xviii. 31—2), but the absence of 
the article is not distinctive there, for the context contains 1 K. 
Xxil. 31 kat Baowrebs Supias évereiAato. Jn does not shrink from 
using ¢he article with a predicate concerning Christ: but in all such 
cases the article implies uniqueness in the universe (not like Mk vi. 3 
ovx ovTds éorw o TéxTwv;), as “the light of men,” “the light of the 
world,” “the good shepherd,” “the way,” “the truth” etc. In x. 2 
“He that entereth through the door is shepherd (rowsjv éorw) of the 
sheep,” R.V. has txt “the shepherd,” marg. “a shepherd.” But “the 
good shepherd” comes later, and the intention here seems to be to 
prepare the way for it by something intermediate between “a 





1 [2668a] Xen. Conviv. i. 14 & TO pmeratd Tavodmevos...cvykadupdpevos 
xaréxetto looks, at first sight, like another instance of ‘‘afterwards” :; but I think 
the writer has in his mind i. 16 avexadvWaro, so that év r. uw. means “‘for the time.” 
The passage at all events shews how the meaning “‘ afterwards” might naturally 
arise. Origen explains twice (ad doc.) év r. ., as meaning that the disciples did 
not like to ask their Master to eat in the presence of the woman or before 
the Samaritans—not a very satisfactory explanation, but one that at all events 
recognises that the insertion of so unusual a phrase needs to be explained. 
Nonnus has” Evéa, Xpovov peconyt, mplv doreos &xrobt Balvew Drewopueveov vepednddy 
emyTpiua KUMaTA Nader. 
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shepherd” (which might suggest “one of many shepherds”) and “the 
[¢deal] good shepherd” presently to be mentioned. 
On the article with “lepocdAyma (1970) 

[2670] John is the only writer in N.T. that uses the article with 
the declinable name IepoodAvpa, ii. 23, Vv. 2 (where it may be 
intended to “carry the reader back” to Jerusalem mentioned in 
v. 1, and may be explained as “anaphoric”?), x. 22 éyéveto TOTe Ta 
éveaivia év rots "I. (v.r. éyévero 5é ra 2, and &y 'L.), xi. 18 jv 8% ByOavia 
éyy’s tov “I. In the last of these passages the article perhaps em- 
phasizes the /ocal meaning :—“near the city walls,” “near the [cety 
of Jerusalem.” Similarly, in the first two books of Maccabees, 
“Jerusalem,” though used without the article more than 20 times, 
is used with it in 2 Macc. xi. 8 apds rots °I. “ hard by the [walls of | 
Jerusalem,” and xii. 9 “so that the flashes of the light were visible 
up to the [walls of | Jerusalem (cis 74 °1.), two hundred and forty 
furlongs.” In John, the context is local in v. 2 (‘near the sheep 
pool”) and in x. 22 (which mentions “Solomon’s porch”). In 
ii, 23 the name cannot very well be “anaphoric” to ii. 1 3 which 
seems rather too far off for that hypothesis. Perhaps the meaning 
is “When he was [with the multitude of the pilgrims assembled] 
inside the [walls of | Jerusalem at the Passover, many believed on 
him?.” 

On the article with Keapwn (1970) 

[2671] The article (rév) in xviii. 1 (R.V. txt) “He went forth... 

over the brook Azdron” (marg. “ravine of the (rdv) cedars”)—on 





1 [2670 a] ’Avaopixdy is used (Steph.) by the Greek Grammarians to denote 
the “relative” pronoun, but it is applied by Blass p. 153 to the definite article in 
v. 2; and ‘‘ anaphoric” is a very convenient term to denote 6 when meaning ‘‘ ¢he 
above-mentioned.” : 

* [2670 6] Along with Jn’s peculiar use of 7a "Iepood\uua may be mentioned 
his use of rhv yf in iii. 22 (comp. iv. 3 (D and latt.)) es riv Iovdalay viv, 
where it would be unreasonable to suppose that he meant the same thing as 
the ordinary rv Iovdalay (vii. 3, xi. 7). The context indicates that Jesus came 
Jrom Jerusalem so that He could not be said to come “zuto Judea”: but He 
comes from the Judzean cafztal “‘into the Judean /and,” 7z.e. into the country 
round about Jerusalem, comp. Mk i. 5 7 ‘Iovdala xdépa (334) distinguished from 
““the men of Jerusalem.”” Mt. ii. 6 yi "IoNda seems to be an error for Mic. y. 2 
“‘Ephrathah,” and the meaning of it is doubtful. In 2 S. xv. 23 cal raca 4 yh 
&xAavev...kat mas 6 Aads mapemopevovro, the Heb. ‘‘land”’ is rendered by the Targ. 
(Walton) ‘‘ habitatores terrae,” but the Targum word mostly means ‘sojourners ” 
(Levy Ch. i. 173a). It might suggest “country folk,” peasants, called in Hebrew 
““ people of the land.” 
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which Blass (p. 315) says that the text is “in NBCD etc. stupidly 
corrupted! ”—may certainly be explained, and possibly justified, by 
the following considerations. The exact meaning of the Hebrew 
name “Kidron” is unknown; but it is generally connected with 
Kedar “dark” —an epithet that might easily be given, from natural 
causes, to a ravine or to the torrent init. According to Hor. Heb. 
i. 85 (and 24, on Jn xviii. 1) the ravine had come to be used as an 
open sewer, and, in the Talmud, Kedar signifies “dung.” ‘These two 
facts might suggest for the name an unsavoury origin against which 
some might be glad to protest by deriving it from the Greek xedpos, 
which was adopted as a late Hebrew word”. Accordingly a Talmudic’ 
tradition describes two “cedars” of portentous size on the neigh- 
bouring mount of Olives. This hill ran down to the Kidron, and 
cedars on the slope might be supposed to give the name to the 
ravine’. 

[2672] In the mss. of the LXX the accent of the word varies, 
and (being of little authority) will be omitted in the following 
quotations (as also all distinctions between «x and K); but it is 
important to note that the LXX always spells the name with «. The 
first place where it occurs describes the passage of David across 
Kidron, and the ss. vary as follows, 2 S. xv. 23 (lit. Heb.) “and 
all the people passing and the king passing in the torrent Kidron 
and all the people passing on the face of the way of the wilderness,” 
B xal was 6 ads maperopevovTo ev TO xXELUdppw THY KEdpwv Kal oO 


Baotreds Si€Bn Tov xetuappovy Kedpwv'...4, A Kk. 7. 6 A, maperopevovto 





XN ¢ \ , > ° / a 
Kat o Bacwreds Trapepxomevos ev TO XEUappw Tov Kedpwv..., Luc. K. 7 


0 X. dveropevero Kal o B. dteropeveto ev THO yetwappw Kedpwv...°. There 











1 W.H. follow BC rwy kedpwv, SD have rou kedpov with a and 4. 

? [2671 a] Levy Cx. li. 347 a has xédpos, and Levy iv. 249 a has Kédpwor. 

3 [26714] J. Zaanith. iv. 6 (Schwab vol. vi. p. 191). Under one of these 
cedars were ‘‘four shops” selling things needed for purification, and under the 
other were sold ‘‘ pigeons sufficing for the sacrifices of all Israel.”’ Cedars of such 
immense size could almost certainly not have grown on Mount Olivet. If they 
had grown there, they would almost certainly have found some other mention 
in Jewish tradition. 

* [2672 a] Swete prints the first kedpwy as a paroxyton plural noun, rap Kédpwr, 
the second as an oxyton sing. name, Kedpwr, z.e. (1) “the ravine of the cedars,” 
(2) ‘‘the ravine Kedron, or Cedar-grove.” He prints r&v Kédpwv ‘of the cedars,” 
ini K. xv. 13. Comp. Euseb: Oxomast. p. 273 xe. ) pdpayé Kedpuv, but p. 303 
Ker. Kédpwr. 

> [26724] Luc., at the end, has (2674a) xara rh dddv THs édalas rhs ev TH 
Epyiug. 
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is no v.r. in r K. xv. 13 & 76 yew. Tav KeSpwv (but Luc. om. rév), 
Elsewhere rév is omitted before xedpwv (1 K. ii. 37, 2 K. xxiii, 6 
etc.) as it is also before “Arnon,” “Kishon” etc. when they are 
preceded by the word “torrent” or “ravine” (xeyudppovs). It looks 
as though some tradition connecting “ Kidron” with “cedars” has 
left its influence on one or two passages where that ravine is 
mentioned, and especially the one in which David is described as 
passing over it 7 sorrow”, so that it is described by some as “the 
ravine of the cedars.” 

[2673] In Josephus, xedpwv (which occurs nine times) is never 
clearly an indeclinable noun and is sometimes clearly declinable®. 
This proves nothing as to the sense he attached to the name, for 
it is in accordance with his custom of making “Arnon” and “Sihon,” 
etc. as well as “Simon,” declinable. But it is significant that he 
often attaches to xedpwv the word “called.” Now it is the custom of 
this historian to speak of “the mountain called of Olives,” “the 
tomb called the Potter’s,” “the camp called of the Assyrians,” zz such 
a way as to suggest that the Greck word connected with “called” is to 
Se translated, as explaining the origin of the place-name. This leads to 
the conclusion that according to analogy he intends his readers to 
translate xedpwov by “ cedars” and not to transliterate it as “ Kedron.” 
It may mean xédpwv “of cedars” or xedpwv “cedar-grove”: but in 
either case, i¢ must be translated’, It may be noted also that 











1 [2672 c] The article is ins. between ‘‘the torrent” and ‘‘ Bosor” (‘the 
torrent the Bosor”) by LXX in x S. xxx. 10, 21 (r. x. 7. Boodp, or Beavd) and 
by Luc. in 1 S. xxx. g; but that is because the Heb. has “¢4e Bosor” quite 
exceptionally. The Heb. has not ‘‘¢he Kidron.” 

2 [2672d¢] Jerome (Oxomast. p. 53) has ‘‘Cedron, ¢réstis maeror siue 
dolor.” 

3 [2673 @] In the following, éAawwy as well as xedpwy will be left unaccented: 
Ant. viii. 1. 5. duaBaivew rov xemdppow Kedpwva (v.x. Kedpwvos, and so Hudson), 
ix. 7. 3 els Thy dapayya Thy Kedpwvos, Bell. v. 2. 3 xara Td €-awwy Kadovpevov épos... 
gpdpayye Badela dieipysuevov 7 Kedpwv wvduacrat, Vv. 4. 2 Kara 7d Tod Tvadéws 
Mpotayopevouevoy pvhua...els Thy Kedpwva Kahoumévnv Pdpayya, v. 6. 1 dxpe Tod 
Kedpwvos...cal THv Kedpwva Kadouuévnv pdpayya, v. 7. 3 KaTd THY ’Acoupluy 
mapeuBorry Kahoupévyny éemirxiv wav TO meTakd wéxpt TOD Kedpwvos, V. 12. 2 awd Tis 
*Aoouplwv mapeuBorfjs...2vOev did Tod Kedpwvos éml Td éNatwy dpos, vi. 3. 2 THs 
Kedpwvos Kadoumévns pdpayyos. 

4 [26734] Contrast Avs. iv. 5. 1 éwl tov morauoy (Niese) ’Apyav’ bs éx Tar... 
(v.r. dpyGvos, dpyava, dpyay, dpviwv) iv. 5. 2 Tpiov moramwy...Tod perv “Apvavos... 
(without kadouuévov etc.) where the name has nothing to do with ‘‘lambs” and is 
not to be translated. Scribes might well be perplexed by the various ways 
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Josephus—when describing the flight of David from Jerusalem— 
though he does not mention xedpwv, uses éAawy as a declinable 
noun (Anz. vii. 9, 2) 8a 103 "EAaudvos dpovs “through the mountain 
[called the] place of olives.” Blass (pp. 32, 64, 85) would emend 
*EXatavos both here and in Acts i. 12. But there is good reason to 
think that "EAusyv, the Latin Olivetum, or Olive-grove, might be a 
form that recommended itself both to Josephus and to Luke, 
when writing in an elevated style, in preference to the more 
popular name “mount of olives.” 

[2674] If John had written rov xe. Kedpwv, meaning “ the brook 
Kidron,” without explaining it as he explains “‘ Siloam,” ‘‘ Gabbatha,” 
“Golgotha” etc., (1) he would have gone contrary to his usage by 
introducing a place-name with the definite article without explaining 
it; (2) he would have adopted a Hebraic construction contrary to 
his usage ; (3) he would have gone the way to mislead Greek readers 
(who would naturally suppose it to mean “ cedars”). But by writing 
Tév Kedpwv without explanation (1) he writes intelligibly for Greeks, 
(2) he adopts the exact language of the LXX describing the exile of 
David from Jerusalem, (3) he falls in with a seemly tradition (possibly 
Jewish as well as Greek) that the name meant “the torrent, or 








of representing the names of places with the meanings of their names e.g. Gen. 
Xxvi. 33 éxddecev 7d dvoua avdrod “Opkos, Josh. v. 3 émt rod Kadouuévou rémrov 
Bovwwds tav dxpoBvoriwy. See 2680c. 

1 [2673 c] In Azz., the only other mention is xx. 8. 6 mpds dpos 7d rpocaryopevd- 
Mevov édatwy EpxecOar where Niese om. épyec@ac but adds that two Mss. insert it. 
Hudson inserts it without comment, and it is needed to complete the sense. 
Hence we may read éAaév’ €pxeoGac as Niese reads in iv. 5. 1 “Apvar 8s 
(2673 4). But Joseph. Bed. ii. 13. 5 and v. 2. 3 has 7d éhawwv Kadovpevov Epos, v. sh 
émi Tod édarwy dpous (v.r. Kadousevou Spous), v. 12. 2, Vi. 2. 8 7d éXatwy 8pos— 
agreeing with the use of the LXX and of Mk-Mt., who all say ‘‘ mount of Olives.” 
It may be taken as certain that Josephus never regards é\awwy as an indeclinable 
noun, for he dislikes and avoids such nouns as far as possible—as may be seen from 
his use of Zwvatov dpos (never Dwd), Tadrddyns or Tadadnvy (never Tadadd exc. as 
a personal name), and from his avoidance (or mention as declinable nouns) of 
the names ‘‘Canaan,” ‘‘ Hor,” “ Horeb,” and ‘‘Seir.”’? Note also the way in 
which he introduces Gerizim (Amz. iv. 8. 44) dvot dpoiv, Vputatoy (with v.r.) ev 
Tov..., only by degrees falling into the use of the indeclinable form. These facts 
illustrate the divergence between Acts i. 12 dmd dpous 7. Kadouuévou éXarwvos 
(a declinable noun) and Lk. xix. 29, xxi. 37 mpds (or els) 7d dpos 7d kKadovpmevov 
€Xatwy, where a declinable noun is out of the question, as it would have to be accus. 
édawwva. The former is Luke’s own use, the latter is that of Synoptic Tradition. 
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ravine, of the cedars.” This reading is also supported by the 
best mss," 
On sddoc and Etepoc (1972) 

[2675] On v. 32 addos éorly o paptupdv (1972) Blass (p. 180) 
most appropriately quotes Aesch. Suppl. 230f. waxet ducaler...Zeds 
adXddos. See Lightf. (Gal. i. 6—7) “ddXos adds, while €repos distin- 
guishes,” and “érepov implies a difference of kind, which is not 
involved in aAXo,” “adAos is another as ‘one besides,’ érepos another 
as ‘one of two’”; and from this notion of “two,” often implying 
contrast, ~repos sometimes comes to mean “different.” If aAdos 
means “another of the same kind” here, it has a bearing on the 
relation between the Speaker and God, who is the “‘other.” But there 
is some difficulty in proving that John observes the distinction, as 
he uses érepos only once, xix. 37 “another (€répa) scripture saith.” 
He has previously quoted one scripture from the Law (Ex. xi. 46 
“not a bone shall be broken”) and he may mean that “a second and 
independent scripture” from Prophecy predicted the “ piercing.” Heb, 
v. 6 xabas x. év érépw A€yeu is not a certain parallel (R.V. “‘as he saith 
also in another [place]”) for Westc. ad Joc. alleges no instance of tom 
omitted, and Clem. Rom. viii. év érépw rorw (“in another [or, second | 
passage ”) suggests that té7m would have been inserted had that been 
the meaning ; moreover Chrys. ad loc. (ris éore xara tiv tTagw Medx. ; 
oddels Erepos...ovdéva dv eyor tus Erepov detfar) rather suggests that he 
took érepos to mean “other [than Christ].” The use of érepos and 
édXos is different in different authors; eg. in Dan., LXX freq. has 
GdAos and érepos whereas Theod. has érepos freq., dAAos never. In 
Is. lxv. 15 “another name,” z.e. different, LXX has kawov, Aq. and 
Sym. érepov. In N.T., the Petrine and Johannine Epistles never use 
grepos, and Jude only uses it once (verse 7) in the phrase “ strange 
flesh,” according to the LXX use of the word in “strange gods” etc. 

[2676] The Pauline Epistles observe the distinction pointed out 














1 [26742] In the description of David’s flight (2 S. xv. 23 foll.), the Bible 
mentions both “ Kidron” and ‘‘ Olivet.” Josephus mentions only Olivet. Luc. 
in 2 S. xv. 23 adds (2672 0) ‘‘of the olive,” beside mentioning ‘‘the ascent of the 
Olives” in 7. 30. In the Gospels, where Mk-Mt. mention “¢Mount of Olives” 
and ‘‘ Gethsemane,” Lk. has ‘‘ Mount of Olives” alone, Jn Kedpwv alone, but SS 
in Jn has ‘‘the torrent of Cedron, a A2// where...” and so Diatess. It is almost 
certain that at a very early time a parallel must have been perceived between the 
going forth of David and ‘that of Christ; and the parallel may have influenced 
the latest of the Gospels most. 
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by Lightf. on Gal. i. 6 eis érepov eiayyéduov, 6 otk éotw aAXo, “to 
a different Gospel, which is not another [of the same kind]....” So 
Rom. ii. 1 “thou judgest ‘hy neighbour (rov érepov),” ii. 21 “thou 
that teachest some one else (érepov without tov),” vii. 3 ‘if she become 
[wedded] to a new husband (av8pi é.),” 4 “that you should become 
[wedded] to a mew [husband] (es 7d yevéoOa ips érépw),” vil. 23 
“But I note a mew-and-strange (érepov) law in my members,” 
vill. 38—g ‘nor [evil] angels, nor principalities, nor powers,...nor 
any other |however new and strange] created thing (kriows érépa).” 
There is perhaps a play on €repos in xiii. 8—g “he that loveth Ais 
neighbour (rov érepov) hath fulfilled Torah ; for the [command], Thou 
shalt not commit adultery...and every other [however separate and 
distinct] (érépa) commandment is summed up in this,” where perhaps 
there is also an allusion to the fact that the second half of the 
Decalogue (which deals with man’s duty to man) was recognised as 
(Philo ii. 189, 201 etc.) 9 érépa mwevrds, “the second and distinct 
Pentad.” And perhaps Chrysostom is right here in saying that the 
Apostle means that the love of man includes the love of God. It 
would be possible similarly to go through the other Pauline Epistles 
(excluding the pastoral ones) and to shew that €érepos always 
has a shade of difference from ddXos, ¢.g. in. 2 Cor. xi. 4 dAXov 
Inootv...vedpa Erepov...evayyéAtov Erepov “ another Jesus...a different 
[Holy] Spirit...a different Gospel.” Even in 1 Cor. xii. 8—ro 
where érépw twice intervenes between dda, the writer means “one 
-.-another...some one edse...another...someone else,” and he omits dé 
after érépw to gain emphasis by abruptness. 

[2677] These details support Lightfoot’s view of Gal. i. 6 against 
that of Blass, who sees (p. 318) “no distinction.” They also shew 
that each author must be judged by himself. Perhaps in Lk. and 
Acts the use varies according to the documents compiled by the 
author. In Lk. xvi. 18 yapv érépay means (as in Rom. viii. 3) 
“marrying a mew wife,” but the parall. Mk x. 11, Mt. xix. 9 have 
adAnv. John, being a peculiarly discriminative writer, probably means. 
(xix. 37) “a different and independent prophecy” or a “second 
prophecy” (not “another of the same kind”). In Jn v. 43 édv 
ad\Xos €\Oy, we might have expected érepos as in Mt. xi. 3, Lk. vii. 19 
“Are we to expect a different [deliverer]?” but Jn means “If another 
come [ professing to be of the same kind as nyse ],” like the Pauline 
(2 Cor. xi. 4) aAXov “Incodv. On Lk. vii. 19 erepov por dokapev perh. 
softened to Lk. vii. 20 addov rpoadoxdev see 1856, 
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On the accusative of time (2013) 

[2678] In Mk xiii. 35 dé 4 pecovd«riov (v. r. -tov) 7} dXexropo- 
guwvias, it is usual (Swete ad /oc. and Blass p. 311) to take p. as 
accus. But it would be difficult to explain the abrupt change from 
accus. to genit. More probably m. is adverbial. See Wetst. ad Joc. 
who first quotes Phrynichus as saying that pecovv«riov is “ poetic,” 
and then Theocr. xiii. 69, xxiv. rr, in both of which passages the 
word is adverbial (ecovv«rvov, in the latter, being illustrated by 
Kiessling from Anacr. ili. 1 pecovunriow ao wpats), This adverbial 
use distinguishes Mk from Lk., who (like Lucian and Plutarch) 
uses #.'as a noun, Lk. xi. 5, Acts xvi. 25, xx. 74. 

On the article used vocatively (2051) 

[2679] As regards xx. 28 ‘O x’pids pov (in the confession of 
Thomas) it must be noted that the vocative with 6 in idiomatic Greek 
differs in tone and usage from the vocative with the Hebrew article. 
The latter is frequently solemn and addressed to God; the former is 
often vernacular and imperious as being addressed to a slave, or to 
a policeman, or to a nameless person in a crowd, or to some one 
whose name the speaker humorously affects to have forgotten?. 











1 [2678 a] For a curious phrase, prob. indicating point of time, see Berl. Pap. 
i, no. 69 (A.D. 120) dpaxuds...ds kal drodwow co T@ evytoTa SoOnoouevy dYuvly. 
This is rendered in C/ass. Rev. (1901) vol. xv. p. 438 ‘‘ with your next wages,” 
as meaning accompaniment; but the document is an I. O. U. given by Valerius 
Longus immevs to Julius Agrippianus leds, of the same T¥puy, as follows : éuodhoyS 
exw mapa cov xphow évtoKov apyuplov ceBacrod vouléuaros Spaxuas éxarov Tercepd- 
KovTa, as Kal droddow cn TY évyioTa SoOnoopervy dWwrlw. We cannot suppose that 
one soldier would say to another in the same squadron ‘‘I will pay you so-and-so 
with your next wages.” Perhaps—as in English we say ‘‘a¢ the next prize- 
distribution,” ‘‘af the next feast” (where ‘‘a¢” means ‘‘at the time of” or 
‘‘when it comes round”)—so these military men were in the habit of saying 
among themselves ‘‘at next pay” meaning ‘‘at next pay [day].” 

2 [2679 a] Aristoph. Ach. 54 ‘‘the police [there, off with him],” of roférac, 
Ran. 40 6 mais, and 521, 6 mais, axodovGer lit. ‘‘the boy [in attendance],” Xen. 
Anab. i. 5. 16 (in a hasty and unceremonious speech dispensing with the usual 
dvdpes) KXéapxe wat IIpdgeve kal of ddXoe of rapdvres “EAXnves, ovx tore 6,7 Toceire. 
Perh. too we should follow Steph. in reading 6 (not with Stalb. &) in Plato Symp, 
172 ‘‘ Myr Phalerian (6 ®.), said he, you there (otros), Apollodorus!’’ Athen. 
xili. 580 D Meipdxcoy, 6 kadds, pyot, addressed to a young butcher with a play on 
the word ka\és (sometimes written up in the streets as a sign of affection). Blass 
p. 86 quotes Aristoph. Acharn. 242 mpdil’ els rd mpbabev ddlyov 7 Kavnpéopos which 
sounds better than the regular and formal (Dind.) mpoirw ’s 7d mpédcdev... : but 
something would depend on the degree of respect attached to the young lady. 
This idiom is of a piece with the appellative oiros, the French ‘ chose,” and 
English slang equivalents. 
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When Mark uses this vocative in the Hebrew sense, he is careful to 
prefix the Aramaic original’. When he uses it imperiously, he does 
not insert the Aramaic?. In expressing the solemn vocative of 
“ Father,” divergences would naturally arise in Greek. The Aramaic 
is Adda, the article, or vocative case, being in the suffix. This might 
be expressed by (1) mdrep, (2) 6 marnp, or (3) marnp (setting aside 
Hebraic 6 as meaning in LXX something different from the Greek 
6). The first of these (supplemented by yoy in Mt.) has been 
adopted in the Lord’s Prayer, the second (supplemented by *“ABBa) 
in Mk; John, as we have seen (2052—3), uses both (1) and (3) and 
appears to distinguish between them. ; 

[2680] These facts should keep the reader’s mind open to the 
possibility of exceptional Johannine usage as to the vocative of KUpLOS. 
The vocative xvpe occurs repeatedly in the Egyptian papyri, and 
it is also used in Talmudic Hebrew and Aramaic, meaning ‘my 
lord” or “sir,” besides being applied (2049 foll.) to God in the LXX 
and elsewhere. It might, therefore, imply no special reverence ; and 
Mark puts fa88%, but never xpre, into the mouths of the disciples 
addressing Jesus*. In the healing of the leper, where Matthew and 
Luke have «vpe, Mark omits it*. The Matthew-Luke tradition repre- 
sents Christ as condemning those who say to Him Kvpue, Kvpre, without 
doing His commandments®. Origen, in a comment on Jn xiii. 13 duets 
povetré pe ‘O di8acKados xat ‘O xvpios, remarks on the uselessness of 





1 [2679 4] Mk v. 41 TandevOd xkovu 6 éorw MeBepunvevouevov Td Kopdcrov, col 
Aéyw, eyeupe, Mt. ix. 25 om., Lk. viii. 54 9 mais &yepe, and Mk xiv. 36 ’ABBd, 
6 mwarhp, Mt. xxvi. 39 warep mou, Lk. xxii. 42 mdrep. : 

* [2679 c] Mk ix. 25 7d ddadov Kal xwpov mvedua (Mt.-Lk. om.), Delitzsch does 
not ins. the Heb. article. Lk. has the vocative article in xii. 32 uy goBod rd 
pukpov toluvoy, and a quasi-yocative article in vi. 25 oval div, ol éumemrAnopévor, 
but xi. 39 vOv duets of &....cadapltere seems rather appositional than vocative. 
Makdpior of mrwxol is followed in Mt. y. 3 by a’rGv but in Lk. vi. 20 by 
vuerépa, as though vocative; and a corresponding difference continues in the 
contexts. 

* [2680 2] Kupie, in Mk, is uttered only by the Syrophcenician woman (Mk vii. 
28). The disciples, including Judas, use pa8ft thrice, Mk ix. 5, Xl. 21, xiv. 45, 

4 Mki. 40, Mt. viii. 2, Lk. v. 12. 

5 [2680 4] Mt. vii. 21 od was 6 Aéywy mow Kupie, Kipre, Lk. vi. 46 rh 8é Me 
kadetre Kijpre, Kipie; On the latter of these Alf. makes no remark, but Steph. 
gives nothing like the constr. ; D has Neyerat, z.2. Méyere, and so have Clem. Alex 
and Iren. (dicitis); SS and Diatess. have ‘‘ Not all that say unto me, ‘ My Lord, 
my Lord.’” Mt, vii. 22—3 describes the rejection of some, who cry Kupce, Kvpte. 
The parall. Lk. xiii. 25 describes the rejection of some, who cry Képie. 
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some utterances of Kvpre, Kupre, and he adduces 1 Cor. xii. 3 «irety 
Kvpvos ‘Incods, and speaks of 76 kadds eirety TO Bwryjpt 7 ‘O bidacKados. 
He leaves on us the impression that he does not regard 6 didacKados 
as a Hebraic vocative, but as a title used in the nominative: ‘ Ye 
address me [using] the [title] Teacher and the [title] Lord?,” and 
that this seems to him more weighty than the ordinary vocative kvpte, 
which might mean merely “Sir.” He is, of course, writing not about 
the difference of cases but about the difference of spirit: yet he seems 
to assume that the Johannine 6 xvptos, though not predicatively used, 
implies a confession of lordship. 

[2681] In the Apocalypse, xvpce, 0 eds is thrice used? vocatively. 
In Rev. iv. 11 a£tos «2, 6 KUpios Kai 6 Geds nwov—where A.V. follows 
an inferior text with simply «vpue—the rendering (in view of the non- 
existence of 0 xvpios as a vocative anywhere and the threefold xvpue 
© 6<és in this very book) seems to be “ Thou, [being] our Lord and 
our God, art worthy”; but it differs very little from a vocative. 

[2682] Returning to the confession of Thomas, most readers will 
feel that the ordinary vocative xvpué wou would have been com- 
paratively common-place, and that it would also have almost required 
to be followed by some appeal for help, or some ascription of praise. 
Thomas’s silence is far more effective. We have also to consider 
that the Saviour has previously approved of the appellation o 
dudacKados kal 6 kvpwos: and there is an appropriateness in His 
leading them on from that to the still higher 6 xvpsos Kal 6 Oeds, 
It has been noted above (26804) that, where Matthew has o Aéywv 
pot, Kvpue, Luke has the rare or unique pe xaXetre, Kipe, apparently 
meaning xadeire Aéyovres. Similarly, John might use eirev atr@ in 
the sense of éxdédeoe or etre dovdv. These facts favour the view of 
R.V. (against the one suggested in 2051) that ca‘ means “and” (not 
also”) and that the meaning is “Thomas said to him [the words] 
‘My lord—and my God*.’” 





1 [2680c] Lobeck p. 517 quotes Dio Cass. lvii. 14. 860, Pausan. Vili. 41. 4.79 
and ix. 25. 76, Aesch. De fals. 2, p. 275, Plutarch, De Garrudlitate ch, xxii. to 
shew that the nominative may follow the phrases érwvuulay aBew etc, 
(=xaneioba). More remarkable are (2d.) Phot. Bibl. Ixxx. p. 192 @ Kjow ébevro 
darevrwiavés, Dio Cass. xliii. 13. 349 BiBAlov ypdWas b’Avrixdrww exddeoe, In 
xlij. 13 Nonnus has accus. xolpavov and dudacKahor. 

ARGV pcleaD fae XViel 2a XVilew 7s 

3 [2682@] Origen (on xiii. 13) has elwety rH Dwrfpe 7d ‘O Siddoxados. Having 
regard to the frequent interchange of o and w in the first century, it is quite 
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On ix. 30 én toyt@ raxp (2068) 

[2683] In ix. 30 év rovrw yap 76 Pavpacrov... a, b, and SS omit 
yép. D, e and Walton’s Syriac have odv. A and others have év yap 
tovt». Also e must have read rotro for év rovrw (and Scrivener’s 
Adversaria mentions rotro as a Gk reading). Té before davyacrdy 
is omitted by AD and others. Diatess. has “ From this is the wonder.” 
Blass (p. 275) remarks that the words are “equivalent to an interroga- 
tive ob yap év tovrw.” This suggests that od interrogative may have 
been dropped by most mss. but may have been read by D and eas 
ovv supplanting ydp. But od yap interrogative, though good classical 
Greek, does not occur in John, who frequently uses it in statement 
(ili. 17, 34, iv. 9, xii. 47 etc.). Nonnus has Todro yap €or 76 Gatpa 
mohv wA€ov Grtu ep tpiv “Outros env ayvwortos, shewing that he read 
yép'. Did he also read rotro with é, and, if so, év as & meaning 
“unique,” “preeminent”? Comp. Epict. i. 17. 13 dp ovv TovTé éore 
TO péya Kai 76 Gavpaorov,..; “Is this, then, the great [object], che 
wonderful [ideal]...?” 

On 6 Ae, H dé (2071) 

[2684] In John, o 8é 7 8€ etc. is far-rarer than in any other 

Gospel and almost always occurs in the phrase “and, or but, he said.” 





possible that in xx. 28 the original was ElTTENAYTOTOOKYPp1OCc and that the second 
To has been omitted. Té, when thus or similarly used, and also when prefixed to 
interrogations, is very liable to corruption, as in Mk ix. 23, Mt. xix. 18, Lk. i. 62, 
xix. 48, Gal. iv. 25, 1 Thess. iv. 1 etc. 

[2682 4] Nonnus has Ownuas &° vorepdunris duorBdda pitaro dwviy, Kolpavos 
nuérepos Kal éuds Oeds, where the change of pron. (‘‘ou...my”?) is rather startling. 
But perhaps he felt that ‘‘my Lord” was liable to be confused with ‘‘my lord,” 
which means littie more than “ Sir.” ‘*My God” could not be thus misunderstood: 
and the sing. ‘‘my” was preferable here as it expressed Thomas’s personal con- 
viction that his ‘‘lord” was also ‘“‘God.” I do not however think that Nonnus 
means “‘our Lord [is] a/so my God” as suggested in 2051. 

7 [2683 2] Comp. Fayiim Pap. 123 (Edd.) ‘Having been molested I was 
unable to come down..,,let us get from him the rest of the oil if you agree. [7 Say, 
‘molested,’ for Teuphilus the Jew has come (EAndAvOer yap T. "Lovdatos) saying ‘I 
have been pressed in as a cultivator, and I want to go to Sabinus.’ [Zhds zs 
strange] for he did not ask me to be released at the time that he was impressed 
(otre yap elpnxe ili)» dyduevos va arodv07p), but has suddenly told me to-day 
(arAAG aipredd [[. Jws elpnyer hutv onuepov). [Vou need take no steps at present] for 
I will find out whether he is speaking the truth (yvdooua yap ef ddnOBs Néy).”” 

[26834] The translation given above is that of the editors, except that they 
have omitted a rendering of ydp in each case, and I have inserted it together with 
a conjectural addition of the ellipsis implied. Note also (r) elonxev (sc) used for 
elev once at least, if not twice, (2) the use of odre...d\Ad. 
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In iv. 32, v. 17, vi. 20, R.V. has “But he [Jesus] said,” in vil. 41 
“‘ But some said,” in xx. 25 “But he [Thomas] said ”—because in all 
these cases there is adversativeness. Besides iv. 32, v. 17, vi. 20, it 
is used once more (xxi. 6 R.V. “and he said”) of Jesus, in His reply 
to the saying of the disciples that they have taken no fish. Perhaps 
it would be best to render it ‘‘du7z,” so as to suggest adversativeness : 
“They said, We have taken nothing [and were on the point of desisting 
from fishing], du¢ he said, ‘Cast the net...and ye shall find fish.’” 
Then all the four passages where John uses o 6€ concerning Jesus 
will represent Him as correcting or comforting the disciples or 
opposing the Jews. 

On tinep (2092) 

[2685] “Hep occurs emphatically with w@dAov in Xen. Conv. 1. 15 
ovre yap éywye orovdaca: av Suvainyv paddov anrep abavaros yever Oar, 
“JT could no more be serious than become immortal,” implying 
“T could not possibly become immortal.” Comp. Orig. Comm. 
Joann. Lomm. i. 262 eddoxotvtos Tod Geod paAAov nas avadecac Gan... 
aixias...n@ep dmahayjvar Tav ToTO’THV vomilopévwv KAKaV, and 2. 
ll. 252 ovvapracet parrov Kal copilerGar dvvarar...amep weiBev (v.r. 
cizep 7eiOer). For Eustathius on //iad i. 117 see Steph. yep. 

On ina (2093) 

[2686] John’s predilection for iva does not appear to be sufficiently 
recognised in Blass’s remarks (p. 223) (a) “ John, Matthew, and Mark 
employ it very freely. Luke much more rarely especially in the 
Acts,” (p. 321) (4) “Probably even in the Gospels its insertion is 
often the work of scholiasts”: (c) “in Jo. v. 36 read. reAccooar with 
Tert.,” (d) “in xi. 31 KAatoa (without éxe?) with Syr. Lew. and 
Chrys.,” (e) “[in] xi. 55 [read] éyvéoa with Chrys.,” (7) “[in] xii. 20 
[read] rpooxuvqoae with Syr. Lew. and Chrys.” 

[2687] To begin with (a). Since John employs iva about (1726) 
as often as Mk, Mt. and Lk. all together’, it is reasonable to expect, 
in him, many uses of it that would seem suspicious in the other 
evangelists but (4) are not to be suspected, in his Gospel, of being 
“the work of scholiasts.” (c) As regards Tertullian’s rendering of 
vy. 36 Wa redeuwow (Prax. 31) “consummare,” it should be noted 











1 [2687 a] Jn abt 150, Mk 65, Mt. 40, Lk. 50. These figures are hardly 
compatible with the inference suggested above that Luke uses iva ‘*much more 
rarely” than the other evangelists, including Matthew. It would be less 
misleading to say that Zé. uses wa more freg. than Mt. in his Gospel, but less 
freely in the Acts (12 times). 
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that whereas the Latin versions agree with the Greek order, Ter- 
tullian disagrees; and it is quite possible that he wrote “dedit ut 
consummaré,” and that the dropping of “ut” after “‘-it” has led to 
the reading “consummare?.” Chrysostom twice quotes the verse 
with tva*, Nonnus paraphrases it as dpa redécow. The ancient 
Latin translations have “ut.” John himself repeats this very phrase 
with iva. Why should all these witnesses weigh less than a possibly 
corrupt text in Tertullian? (d@) In xi. 31, it is true that SS renders 
eis 70 pvqpetov iva khavoy ext. 7 ovv M. “to the grave...Zo weep: and 
she Mary”; but this, besides being slight evidence, may be the 
result of textual corruption®. In any case Chrys. does not gwo/e this 
passage without iva, but merely refers to it in a paraphrase, “all 
began to follow her as though she were going away to weep (ws 
kradoar arepxonéry).” Nonnus has ddpa. (e) In xi. 55 avéBnoav... 
iva. éyvicwow éavrovs it is true that Mrs Lewis renders SS freely by 
=O, DUE SS has “(im order| that” and Mr Burkitt has “¢hat.” 
Chrysostom condenses and paraphrases three verses thus (xi. 55—7) 
moAXoi b€ &k THs XWpas avéByoay ayvicat éavtovs. Kal @Swxav Tapay- 
yedias oi apxrepets Kal of &. iva mdowow adrév. Nonnus has odpa. 
(f) In xii. 20 joay 88 “EAAnvés tues ek ray avaBawdovtwy iva mpoc- 
Kuvyowory ev TH éoprn, SS has “ to,” and Chrysostom has jar 8€ twes 
tov “EXMjvev avaBdavres TpooKvycar eis tiv éoptyv. This is the 
nearest approach to evidence of an original infinitive. But it is quite 
unconvincing. It simply shews that Chrysostom would himself prefer 
the inf. to iva after verbs of motion and that he sometimes lapses 
into it when he quotes freely or paraphrases. As regards SS, or any 








1 [26874] Both here and in xvii. 4 dédwxds wor iva moujow, D reads the aorist 
(dwxev or édwxas), Translators with this reading would naturally use the imperf. 
subjunct. “consummarem,” and indeed in xvii. 4 the Latin versions have “ut 
facerem.” To go further into the question would require an examination of 
Tertullian’s general rendering of iva clauses and of the instances in which he allows 
himself to use the infin. after ‘‘dedit.” Even in the absence of such evidence, it 
is safe to say that error is more likely to be in Tertullian’s present text than in 
the general consent of all the Greek texts and commentators. 

® [2687 c] Chrys. also thrice quotes the passage with @dwxev for dé5wxev,—which 
favours the view that Tertullian may have written “dedit” as an aorist. Cramer 
prints a quotation of the words as va rad (for wa Tedevdow). 

* [2687] It is pretty certain that SS has read EKEIH as though it were eKelH 
i.e. “she.” This explains its omission of “ ¢here.” Reading the context thus 
incorrectly, the translator may have dropped INa after 10N and taken KAAYCH as 
KAaYCal to make sense. 
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translation, its evidence, on this point, may be very slight. Comp. 
i. 27 a&tos va Avow (2104a) where there is no suspicion of any 
various reading. The Latin versions mostly have “dignus solvere,” 
Vulg. ‘xt solvam,” mm “ut solvere” (sic); but it would be absurd to 
deny that John wrote wa, although the parallel Synoptists have 
ixavos with infinitive. 

On viii. 56 Hraddiccato fina (2097) 

[2688] On viii. 56 yyaA\doaro iva idy, Blass (p. 225) says ‘the 
meaning can only be ‘to long with ecstasy’ ‘to rejoice that he should 
see’”: and he compares Herm. /7s. iii. 8. 1 (misprinted ii. 8. 7) 
Tepixapys éyevounv tod idety, and ili. 10. 6 wept rovrwy wepiAumos pny 
Nav tod yvdvat, also (p. 321) Libanius (A.D. 350) Apol. Socr. § 68 
réprrotro idetv ‘in the prospect of seeing.’ But, according to this 
view, Herm. /%s. iii. 10. 6 ought to mean “I was very sorrowful 
that I should know,” or “in the prospect of knowing,” which is the 
opposite of what is meant. In both passages of Hermas, zepixaprs 
and zepiAumos appear to be used like zodAijy xapay (or Avryv) exwv 
followed by a genitive governed by the implied noun. Comp. 
(if the text is correct) Joseph. Azz. xix. 2. 3 mepixapys x. édmidos 
k. dpovnparos. In any case, these instances afford little guidance 
as to the way in which John would use ayad\doGar va. Nonnus 
has ideiv nyadXero', which Steph. (162 C) quotes, in about seven 
columns of instances, as the sole instance of an inf. with this 
verb. Steph. also gives (.) one instance of the accus., but in 
that and in every other case the verb refers to past or present 
causes of joy and never means “look forward with joy to the future.” 
In John, some reference to the future is needed, because of the 
following words, “and he saw.” We can hardly suppose that John 
meant “ Rejoiced decause he saw, and he saw.” 

[2689] The probable explanation is that #yaA\wdéoaro—which 





1 [2688 a] ’AydAXouwac mostly means ‘‘I am proud of,” but Irenaeus i. 2. 1 says 
“« And according to them [the Valentinians] Nous alone took pleasure (érépmero) 
[in] contemplating the Father, and exulted (jydero) [in] considering His im- 
measurable greatness.” Nonnus could not use jyaA\cdoaro in a hexameter: and 
the aorist #yjAaro appears (Steph.) to have been rare: 4 has “‘laetabatur,” 
e ‘‘exultatus est” (as also in v. 35). The Latin renderings of Origen vary as 
follows (Lomm. vi. 38, viii. 216 ‘‘desideravit wt videret,” vi. 279 ‘‘exsultavit ut 
videret,” ix. 148 ‘‘concupivit wddere,” xiv. 425 ‘‘quia desideraverit wzdere”), 
They afford a useful warning against the danger of inferring a Johannine infin. 
from an infin. in a Latin translation. 
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may be here conveniently rendered “exulted” to distinguish it from 
éxapn “rejoiced ”—expresses the Jewish tradition that Abraham was 
filled with a divine “strength!” and “joy in believing?,” 2 order 
that, in accordance with the divine decree, he might receive the 
reward of the vision of the Day of the Lord*. Origen expressly 





} [2689 2] Comp. Rom. iv. 20 “‘he (¢.e. Abraham) was strengthened (évedvva- 
uwsOy) 22, or by, faith (ry miore),” Heb. xi. 11 “* By faith also Sarah herself received 
strength (dtvamuy).” 

* [26894] Comp. Rom. xv. 13 “‘Now may the God of hope fill you with all 
Joy and peace 27 believing.” ’ : 

3 [2689 ¢] Comp. 1 Pet. i. 6—9 ‘In whom ye exult (dya\dGoGe), though now 
for a little while ye have been put to grief...that the proof of your faith...might be 
found unto praise and glory...at the revelation of Jesus Christ : whom, not having 
seen, ye love ; [looking] to whom, though now ye see not, yet believing, ye exit 
(dyaddare ? -GoGe) with joy unspeakable..., recetuing the end of your faith the 
salvation of your souls.” The context here implies that the “exultant” faith 
itself—as well as the ‘‘ proof” of their faith—is ordained to lead the believers to 
the ‘‘ end,” namely “‘ salvation.” 

[26892] The ¢hought runs through the whole of the Bible that “exultant joy” 
in God is a gift from God, or a virtue to be practised: but the word (which 
Steph. does not quote from any source but LXX or Christian writings) does not 
occur (in any form) in the LXX till 2 S. i. 20 R.V. “lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised zyzumph” (LXX dyadddowvrat, but Aq. and the rest, yaupiéowst). 
When dyaddudouae occurs as rendering Hebrew, it is restricted (with six excep- 
tions) to the Psalms (about 50) and Isaiah (10). In 3 Mace. ii. 17, as in2 S. i. 20, 
it is used in a bad sense, being perh. used like dyd\Aouau ““plume myself,” ‘‘boast.” 
It represents 7 (not 8, as Oxf. Conc.) Hebrew words including ‘‘ sing,” ‘‘ boast,” 
etc., but Aq. appears to have restricted it to ‘‘exultation” in a good sense. In 
N.T. the verb (with the exc. of Mt. v. 12 dya\NdoGe, parall. Lk. vi. 23 oKipTHoaTe) 
is restricted to Lk., Jn, Acts, 1 Pet. and Rev. Consequently, although the Pauline 
Epistles emphatically inculcate the virtue or duty of ‘‘ rejoicing,” we might easily 
miss the connexion between this and the “‘exultation” of Abraham: but the 
Apostle certainly regards ‘‘joy” or “rejoicing” as a gift—like “faith” and 
““hope”—to be used with a view to the ultimate seeing of the truth “‘face to 
face.” Paul, like John, would maintain that we are to “exult,” that we may 
SCL Fahy SO Gai) 

[2689¢] The non-use of dyad\rdouae in the Pentateuch perhaps prevented 
Philo from using the word largely (if at all) ; but he (i. 602—3) dwells on the 
“laughter” of Abraham (Gen. xvii. 17) ‘*Then Abraham fell upon his face and 
laughed—” reminding us that ‘‘Isaac” means “laughter,” that the soul, so to 
speak, “‘rejoices before joy,” and that ‘‘hope anticipates the coming good and 
indicates it to the soul that is to be its permanent possessor.” Philo’s Quaest. 
az Gen. (on Gen. xvii. 17) says that the “falling on the face” implied ‘an 
act of adoration and an excess of divine ecstasy’ and also an act of confession, 
and adds ‘‘jure autem risit exsudtans de promissione magna spe adimpletus.” 
Compare Rom. iv. 18—21 ém’ édmldu éloreveev els 7) yevéoOar adrov marépa woddGv 
€OvGy...dovs SdEav 7G Oe@ Kal tAnpopopnbels. 
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says that Abraham was zof one of those who “desired to see” the 
Day of the Lord—and he adds that Abraham “rejoiced” in offering 
up his son Isaac—a sacrifice universally recognised as a type of the 
crucifixion’. Irenaeus also couples the dyaAdlacis of Abraham with 
that of Mary the Lord’s mother?: and probably it is implied that in 








1 [2689 f] See Origen Lomm. i. 178 quoting Jn viii. 36 and saying oi rere- 
Aewudvor Kal Siaépovres (sc. mpoPArat) ovK émeOunoay ldetv a eldov ol dmdaTodo 
(referring to Mt. xiii. 17) re@ewpyxace yap atrd (taking éme6iunoay to mean 
‘¢desired in vain”). His words in Lomm. ii. 300 dd’ ov ldcv ri Inood juépay 
Hyadddoaro kal éxdpn, give at first the impression that he took iva iéy to mean 
ére eldev : but a comparison of all his quotations indicates that the iva iéy is so 
overshadowed in his mind by eféev that he scarcely touches on the former. In 
his commentary on Rom. iv. 24 (Lomm. vi. 279) he mentions the ‘‘ exultation ” of 
Abraham after saying that the patriarch ‘‘offered up his only son rejotcing 
(gaudens),” and on Gen. xxi. 8 (Lomm. vill. 215) he treats the ‘‘yoy” of Abraham 
as equivalent to ‘‘/saac,” so that ‘‘Zsaac crescebat” =‘ saudzwm crescebat 
Abrahamo.” Before his first quotation of the passage, Origen (Lomm. i. 152—3) 
maintains at great length that, as Christian apostles and martyrs were ‘‘ adorned”’ 
or ‘‘ prepared” (kocpotmevot, exooundnoay TH wadprupes etvat) so patriarchs and 
prophets ‘‘have received as a gift [given] by God the [task of] preannouncing 
Christ, having perceived Him [in the mind] (rd poxarayyethar Xpuorov, vonoavres 
avrov, d@pov bro Geod eihjpacc), teaching...... As now ‘he that hath not known the 
Son hath not the Father (1 Jn ii. 23),’ so also we must perceive that it was of old. 
Wherefore (é:67rep) Abraham ‘exulted [with exultation given from God] in order 
that he might see the day of Christ’....” A gloss quoted in the notes to Hesychius 
on dyaddlaua quotes dyd\\w as meaning xoou, and possibly Origen may have in 
his mind some allusion to this meaning of the kindred word. In fine, we cannot 
be certain that Origen took va as meaning ‘‘in order that,” but it is certain that 
he regarded the dyahNlacts as something more than a subjective ‘‘longing.” 

2 [2689.0] Irenaeus iv. 5. 3—4 has ‘‘...‘exudéavit ut videret..., et gavisus est.’ 
Quid enim? ‘Credidit Abraham Deo...(Rom. iv. 3, Gen. xv. 6),’” and ‘‘Propheta 
ergo cum esset A. et videret in Spiritu diem adventus Domini et passionis dis- 
positionem...exeltavit vehementer. Non incognitus igitur erat Dominus Abrahae 
cuius diem concupivit videre.” Either this is inconsistently translated or Irenaeus 
halted between two meanings, ‘‘exultare,” and ‘‘concupiscere.” The translator 
also renders éxdpy first ‘‘gavisus est” and then ‘‘exultavit vehementer”—or else 
Irenaeus interchanged éxdpy and jyaAXdoaro. The context speaks of Abraham as 
“following the Logos...2 order that (iva) he might find his abiding city (wovrevO7) 
with the Logos” and as “‘ willingly (3po@Uuws) ” giving up his son as a sacrifice to 
God, ‘in order that (iva) God also might be pleased to give zs son as a sacrifice 
for us.” There is a suggestion (though no more) that Irenaeus took tva iéy to mean 
“a” order that [Abraham] might see [the Incarnation and the Sacrifice of Christ 
typified in the sacrifice of Isaac].” 

[2689 4] Elsewhere Irenaeus paraphrases thus, iv. 7. 1 ‘‘ Abraham...concupivit 
eam diem videre, uti et ipse complecteretur Christum : et per Spiritum prophetiae 
eam videns exu/tavit,” where the last word seems to confuse wyaA\\doaro and 
éxdpn. He passes at once to Simeon’s utterance (‘‘ viderunt oculi mei salutare 
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both cases this exultant and ecstatic belief was a gift from God with 
a view to (iva) the fulfilment of divine purpose. The Epistle to the 
Romans (iv. 18) says the same thing in different words, when it 
declares that Abraham “believed Zo the intent that [in accordance 
with God’s will| he might become («is td yevérOar adtov) the father 
of many nations'.” John elsewhere uses the very exceptional passive 
form (ayad\va6jvar) concerning the Pharisees, who were willing (?) 
“to be gladdened,” for a season, in the light of John the Baptist? 








tuum”) and that of Mary, ‘‘Magnificat...et exultavit,” and concludes ‘‘Bene igitur 
Dominus noster...dicens, Abraham pater vester exultavit ut videret diem meum 
et vidit, et gavisus est” (quoted similarly in ii. 22. 6). 

[2689 2] This mention of the Magnificat (Lk. i. 47) #yadNlacev 7d mvedud pov 
raises the question whether 7jyahNacgev (or -ce), read by all Mss. there, means some- 
thing different from 7jya\\dcaro. The active is not found in LXX anywhere, nor 
in N.T. elsewhere exc. in 1 Pet. i. 8 (where B has preserved it), and Rev. xix. 4 
Xalpwuev Kat dyad\Guev (where several authorities have ayadhduwueda). 1 Pet. and 
Rev. may have used the active in a special sense as will be seen below (2689 Z). 
But that Lk. should use it thus is improbable, as he has the middle thrice (in Lk. 
and Acts together) and applies it once to Christ Himself. A Greek tradition 
printed as Origen’s in connexion with his Latin comment on Lk. i. 47, says 7d 
6€ mvedua aris qyadNdoaro...eira wyaddudoato 7d mvevua avrAs, and Cramer 
prints a comment, 616 kal yaddXdoaro 76 rveDud pov. This may be the true reading. 
If nyad\caca came at the end of a line and toro mvevya at the beginning of the 
next, it would be very natural that the first to should be dropped, and a changed 
to e for sense. 

1 [2689 7] His +6 in the Pauline Epistles almost always expresses, not result 
alone, but at7—the aim of God, underlying and controlling the motions of men. 
This is especially the case in the Epistle to the Romans (i. ET, Wis 26, iver 
eis TO elvat...els TO AoyioOfvat, iv. 16, vii. 4 etc.). Of course where els 76 is 
connected with a special phrase like émiOuulay éywv (Phil. i. 23) it may mean 
“pointing towards” without this notion of divine control. But the whole 
atmosphere of the Epistle to the Romans is full of the thought of God’s pre- 
ordinance; and iy. 18 els 7d yevéo Oa, both from a literary and from a grammatical 
point of view, must be regarded as implying that thought. 

* [26894] On v. 35 7Oedjoare dyaddaAvac mpds dpay év TS pwrl airod, 
Chrysostom says ‘‘they merely admired (€@avpacav) for a season,” Cramer has 
dmedéEavto mpds wpav, SS “ye wished to make your boast for the hour in 
his light,” Nonnus Epardpivacbe...dryadNouevot. Clem. Alex. (815) substitutes 
dyadNabauev for dyad\Nacwueda in quoting Ps. cxviii. 24. In many Christian 
writers (eg. Chrys. on Gal. vi. 17 dyd\Xerar Tpatvuara wepipepav, but Vulg. 
dyadhidferac) there is much confusion between dydANouac “ boast [of what is my 
own],” and dyad\idomar ‘* rejoice, or, sing praises [to the glory of God].” Field 
(on Ps, xxxiii. 1) has mavtaxob 76, dya\Ndoe, 6 wer AxtAas, aivetre, 6 dé DUupmaxos, 
edpnucire, Npuyvevoev : and it is true that Ag. substitutes “praise” for the LXX 
ayaX. when the word means ‘‘jubilare,” eg. Ps. v. II, XX. 5, xxxiii. 1. - This 
shews that, in the second century at all events, students of the Bible gave thought 
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Here he uses the middle, probably with some general allusion (as 
Chrysostom says)’ to the “day” of the Lord’s sacrifice, and, if so, 
with a special allusion to the Psalmist’s words, “This is the day that 
the Lord hath made, Let us exult and be glad in it®.” But the 
principal allusion seems to be to the “laughing” of Abraham before 
the birth of “‘Laughter” ze. Isaac, when he lay prostrate, adoring 
the goodness of God, abased (as Philo says) in the flesh, but lifted 
up in the spirit, rapt into the seventh heaven, zx order that he might 





to this particular word, and prepares us to believe that some, without going with 
Aquila so far as to change the word, might change its form, representing the mere 
passive feeling of joy by ayad\adfvae or other passive forms, but the active 
outburst of ecstatic joy—expressing itself in responsive praise and magnifying of 
God for His mercies—by active or middle forms. 

[2689 7] This may explain 1 Pet. i. 6—9, which should perhaps be punctuated 
thus, & @ dyahhGobe—érlyov dpri, ei déov, Aumnbevtes...va 7d "Soxlwor...év 
amoxahtWer’Inood Xpicrod—édv ov« iddvres dyardre, els dv dprt wy opavres micret- 
ovres 6€ dvyad\Gre (so B and Orig.) xap@ dvexdadyjrw Kal Sedosacpévy, Komegbuev or 
To Tédos Tis mictews, cwrnplay Wvxav. Here sense requires (1) a marked 
difference between év @ dyah\GaGe and els dv misrevovres dyadd@re, (2) a climax 
in the latter. ‘‘ Some Latin fathers and inferior Vulg. Mss.,” says Hort, take the 
former (dyyad\aoGe) as fut. ‘‘exultabitis.” But a better meaning may be expressed 
in the foll. paraphrase, ‘‘In whom ye are made to rejoice—in spite of your 
momentary sufferings, which shall result to your good in the day of the final 
revealing of Jesus Christ—whom, I say, not having seen, ye love, ¢o whom even 
now, though not seeing, yet believing, your hearts go out in ecstasy with a joy 
ineffable and divinely glorified.” The Apostle speaks of the “‘ rejoicing” of the 
Christian first from a passive, then from an active, point of view. The active joy 
is called ‘‘ glorified” because it is purified from all thought of self, as the rejoicer 
merges himself in God—like Abraham (Rom. iv. 20) “‘ giving glory to God.” 

1 [2689 7] Chrys. ‘‘He seems to me to speak here of the day of the Cross, 
which day he typically predicted (apodcerUmwoe) in the sacrifice of the ram and of 
Isaac,” Cramer diff. and adds ‘‘ He praises Abraham as having been filled with 
joy because of the cross (as edppavOévra dia Tov cravpdy) wishing to shew that he 
does not unwillingly come to the suffering (detEar OéAwy Sri ob dkwv éwi Td Taos 
épxerat) ”’—which last words might apply to Abraham or to the Saviour. 

2 [2689 2] Clem. Alex. (815) quotes ‘‘ This is the day etc.” with a general 
reference to Tiv 6¢ viod évépyevay in the creatzon of the world, not in its redemption. 
But Origen (Ps. cxviii. 24) ad Joc. ‘‘ For what could possibly equal this day in 
which the reconciliation of God came to men...and paradise was opened and we 
received again our ancient country and the curse was blotted out and sin destroyed 
...wherefore let us too exul¢t (dvyah\tacwmeba) and be glad in it.” 

[2689 0] Clem. Alex. 973 gives a Valentinian quotation of viii. 56 stopping at 
Thy nuépay Thy éunv, and continuing thus, tiv év capkl mapovolay. bev dvacras 6 
KUpios evnyyedlcaro Tovs Sixalous Tos év TH avaravce Kal peTéoTrnoev adrous... 
apparently referring it to Abraham in Hades waiting to be liberated by the 
Saviour. 
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see—and help all mankind to see—the vision of the Father sacrificing 
Himself in the sacrifice of the Son’. 
On {na with indicative (2114) 

[2690] The instances of wa with fut. in John are so few that no 
safe inference is possible as to any difference of meaning. In vi. 3 

a...dewpjoovow (v.t. -jowow) there may be an intention to blend 

purpose with assured result. In xvii. 2 iva...d0ce (v. r. boon, dwow 
etc.) compared with Lk. xx. 10 iva ducovow and 1 Cor. ix. 18 wa 
Ojow, it is possible that the use of the future may have been 
facilitated by the tendency to substitute for forms of the znd aorist 
active (see Blass, p. 43) forms of the rst aorist active in -oa, which 
resembled forms of the future. It would be an anachronism to 
suppose in N.T. the late Gk aorists é8woa* and é6yoa: but, long 
before these forms came into use, there might be a tendency to avoid 
the 2nd aorists of verbs in -y, because of their perplexing irregularity 
and erroneous use as in Ox. Pap. cclxix. col. li, 8—12 (A.D. 57) 
éav cou dv (for 6) 76 dpy’piov dvs (for d6s) ate arroyyy, Kai éav ev[p|ys 
dodadiy (sic) dds (for 80s) avT@ TO apyvpiov évévKae por, and Fayim 
cix. 4 Tods Tpeis oTaTipes (sic) os ElpyKe Tou ZEAevKos davai (for dodval) 
po. 7dy dds KAéwr. It is probable that wa with particular futures 
that had an aorist subjunctive sound would come into use long before 
iva became customary with ¢he future in general. But the future 
after tva would also displace, at a comparatively early date, 7rvegular 
and rare forms of the subjunctive. 
On St Paul’s autograph (2114) 

[2691] As regards the interchange of o and w in a passage 
written or partly written by St Paul’s own hand, compare the 
Fayftm Papyri rio foll., which gives several letters from one 








1 [2689 9] Lk. x. 21 7yadddoaro, applied to Christ, and parall. to Mt. xi. 25 
dmoxpiHels, precedes an utterance of ‘‘confession” (€fouodoyoduat go) to the 
Father. The relation between Lk. and Mt. is too difficult a question to be 
discussed here. But it may be noted that elsewhere in N.T. (exc. Jn v. 35) 
both the verb and the noun almost always describe ecstatic joy in man tending to 
the glorifying of God. 

2 [2690 2] In Mk vi. 37 Swete reads ddowmev (with NBD 33 etc., v.r. dwoomev 
and dwuev), but W.H. has ddécouer. Possibly, the original was dwowuer, with w 
for o, intended as a fut., and the scribes of NB and D retained w because of the 
preceding d-yopdowper, taking both words as delib. subjunct., whereas the meaning 
was “Are we to buy...and shall we give?” Hesychius explains mpodéuevos as 
apodwoas, and Lobeck’s Phrynichus (p. 719—20) gives many instances of 
corruptions arising from a preference of debased first aorist forms. 
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Gemellus’. The first of these is dated a.p. 94. In this the spelling 





1 [2691 a] How much was written by the Apostle himself cannot be decided 
apart from the meaning of the aorist in Gal. vi. 11 tere "rndlKous" (marg. 4AlKots) 
tpl ypdupacw eypaya TH éup xepl, R.V. ‘See with how large letters I have 
written unto you with mine own hand,” marg. ‘‘ write.” Lightf. renders this 
‘““7 write, the epistolary aorist conveniently translated by a present”; and he 
quotes Mart. Polyc. § 1 éypdpapev iuiv, ddedpot..., at the very beginning of the 
epistle, to shew that the ‘‘ epistolary aorist”’ may refer to words that follow. But 
that epistle, having been written in compliance with a request from the brethren 
addressed (74. § 20), might naturally begin thus, ‘‘ We have written, brethren [as 
you desired]”—especially if (as is very likely) the facts of the martyrdom were 
written first and the introduction added afterwards. Lightfoot quotes no other 
instance outside N.T. 

[26914] As regards N.T., in Philem. 18—19 ‘‘ If he...oweth thee aught, pu/ 
that to mine account ; [ Paul have written (R.V. write) zt (4ypaya) with mine own 
hand, I will repay it,” the aorist probably refers to ‘‘ put...account” (repeated, in 
effect, in “‘I will repay it”); and 2. 21 éypawd oo: refers to all that precedes. In 
Rom. xy. 15, @ypawa refers (Fritzsche) to previous portions of the letter. In 
1 Cor. v. g—11 éypava tui ev rH émiorody...viv 5¢ eypawa tuiy, both aorists 
—however 77 é7. may be explained—appear to refer to something previously 
written; and this is certainly true of 1 Cor. ix. 15 (odK éypawa 6€ raira, which 
refers to 74. 3—14), 2 Cor. ii. 3, 4, 9, vii. 12. The past meaning of the aorist is 
made all the more probable because St Paul frequently uses ypag@w or ypadouev 
(raCors xiv. 37,2 Cor. 1.13,.xu. 10, Gal. i. 20,+2 ‘Thess. ill. 17, 1 Tim. ii. 54) 
when he really means the present ‘‘I am writing.” In 1 Pet. v. 12, éypay~a 
comes at the close of the epistle and means (as R.V.) ‘‘/ have written.” In 
I Jn ii. 13, 14 (d2s), 21, 26, v. 13, @ypawa is to be distinguished from 2d. i. 4 
ypdpouey and ii. 1, 7, 8, 12, 13 (d25), yedpw, and Westcott—who rightly regards 
éypaya as a true aorist—supposes, between the two tenses in ii. 13, ‘fa pause in 
thought if not a break in the composition of the letter.” Even without that 
hypothesis, the aorist causes no difficulty, ‘‘I wz7z¢e (pres.) unto you, children, 
because...{ Another reason why] I wrote (aor.) unto you, children, [was] because....”” 
In any case, éypaya in these Johannine passages means (R.V. txt) ‘‘have written” 
or (R.V. marg.) ‘‘wrote.” ’Emécretha (R.V. ‘I have written”) occurs at the close 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii. 22). 

[2691¢] Lightf. refers to the ‘“‘epistolary” use of éreuwa. This aorist, in 
Acts xxiii. 30, occurs at the end of a letter in which Claudius Lysias says, in 
effect, to Felix, ‘‘ Along with this letter 7 have sent you a prisoner.” It occurs 
also in 2 Cor. viii. 18, 22, ix. 3, Eph. vi. 22, Col. iv. 8 about sending ‘‘ brethren” 
or friends, who, in all cases, bring the Apostle’s letter with them. Similarly, in an 
English letter, many would prefer to say ‘‘I have enclosed, or, enclose, a cheque” 
(though strict logic would require “I shad? enclose”) meaning ‘‘ you well find that 
I have enclosed.” If we were to say “1 shall enclose, or, shall send, a cheque,”’ it 
might often lead the reader to suppose that a cheque would be sent later on. The 
same objection would apply to wéupw in a Greek letter. We cannot argue from 
this obviously convenient use of éreuwa that letter-writers would adopt an 
obviously inconvenient use of &ypaya—inconvenient, because it would merely 
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is excellent. In the second we have wdod for 6803, [k]ouy for kopy 
and déyov for Aéywr, in five consecutive lines, and similar substitu- 
tions occur in later letters. The reason for the difference is that 
the first letter was written for Gemellus by a scribe, but the second and 
following ones by Gemellus himself: and he himself regularly confused 
o and w. In the LXX, comp. Gen. iv. 5 “his countenance fell,” 
LXX ovvérecey 16 tpocutw, Aq. érece 76 tpdcwrov avtov, Josh. 
xv. 8 LXX éxt vorov, A varov, Sir. xliili, 26 LXX cdwdia for NC 
evodia etc. In Gal. vi. 8—12, beside the interchanges of o and w 
mentioned in 2114, B clearly shews yArkors for wyAckos, a very 
minute 7 being perhaps inserted above the line, and zepireperOar 
occurs at the beginning of the line for wepuréuverOa. The photo- 





represent the same thing as the epistolary ypd¢w, which is very frequent, whereas 
the epistolary wéuwarw nowhere occurs in N.T. 

[2691@] Chrys. on Gal. vi. rr takes éypaya to refer to ‘‘the whole letter.’ 
He and a ‘‘vir.,.eruditus” mentioned by Jerome—but Wetst. and Migne give 
Jerome’s evidence very differently (2785 foll.)—regarded the ‘‘large letters” as 
the uncouth handwriting of one unaccustomed to write Greek. Theodorus, on 
the other hand, thinks that the Apostle, ‘‘ being on the point of sharply attacking 
(ué\A\wv kabdarerOa) his adversaries, used larger letters [than usual] emphasizing 
[the fact] that he himself neither blushes nor denies what was being said (¢u@alywy 
drt ore avrds épvOpig ov're dpveirar TA Neyoueva).” The ‘‘vir...eruditus”—about 
whom Jerome adds (Migne) ‘‘miror quomodo rem ridiculam locutus sit”—was 
not improbably Chrysostom himself, though Migne dissents from this conclusion. 
In any case, Jerome’s own explanation is quite unsatisfactory, as he translates. 
mndixors as though it were molos. As to the view of Theodorus, favoured by 
Lightfoot, that “‘large letters” might correspond to our underlining, no evidence 
for it is alleged by Lightfoot, nor has any been (so far as I know) adduced from 
the numerous papyri discovered since Lightfoot wrote. Lucian’s two mentions of 
“‘ereat letters” refer only to placards and public inscriptions (i. 750 Herm. 11, 
li. 903 De Gymnas. 22). 

[2691 ¢] 4 man writing, contrary to his custom, in “ large letters,” could not 
reproduce the peculiarities of his handwriting in a natural manner. But St Paul 
says ‘‘See with what Jarge letters I have written with my own hand” in such a 
way as to suggest that they could recognise his handwriting, as in 2 Thess. iii. 17 
“the salutation of me Paul with mine own hand, which zs the token in every 
epistle, thus [ write.” It is probable that this “token” was written in large 
letters, and that St Paul, on the very rare occasions when he wrote Greek at all, 
always wrote thus. But the special peculiarity about the autographic writing to. 
the Galatians was that it extended to a passage of some length. Some of this 
almost certainly preceded the word Udere. Perhaps (as Chrysostom maintained) 
it extended to the whole of the epistle. If so, we need not, of course, adopt 
the view that the writer ‘‘gloried in his imperfect knowledge” (2788) ; he may be 
referring to the laborious “‘large letters” as a proof that he loved the Galatians. 
When forced to rebuke them more bitterly than he had rebuked any other church, 
he would not rebuke them through the hand of an amanuensis. 
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graph also shews something wrong in the accentuation of yeipé and 
perhaps in the following 0, of XEIPIO, It may be urged that 
Gemellus, though a man of means, was not highly educated, whereas 
St Paul, as a youth, perhaps studied at Tarsus. But Augustus is 
said by Suetonius to have been a bad speller (2790). And if a 
Roman Emperor, why not a Jew—who probably had little practice 
in Greek writing during his training under Gamaliel in Jerusalem, and 
who certainly wrote Greek, for the most part, through an amanuensis ? 
On iv. 45 kai ayo! rap (2167) 

[2692] In iv. 45 Kai avroi yap 7Oov, why is special emphasis 
apparently laid on avroi? Kat yap avroi, “for they also,” would 
have emphasized the pronoun; but xal avroi yap seems to give a 
special emphasis. Does it mean “even the despised Galilaeans ” ? 
Chrys., in his comments, suggests this view, calling attention to the 
contempt with which they were regarded by the Jews. But he omits 
avroi (though Migne’s Latin translation supplies it). Origen (ad Joc.), 
besides quoting with avro/, appears to attempt to explain it thus, 
TlAjv é€eore TadtAalov ovra éopralew ev ‘Tepocodvmous yuvomevov, drrov 
6 vads Tod @cod, Kai Gewpetv wavta ooa éroier éxel 0 “Inoods... “Apxy 
yop 4 év ‘leporoddpors éopry tots TadiAatous eort tod Kal déEacGar tov 
vidv Tod @eod éAOovta wpds avrovs. This seems to mean, “Though 
the Galilaeans were at a distance from Jerusalem and somewhat 
despised, it was quite lawful for them [as distinct from the Samaritans 
mentioned in the preceding chapter| to keep the Feast in Jerusalem 
and [hence possible for them] to behold Christ’s works there... [And 
this is essential to the narrative] for the Feast in Jerusalem was, in 
effect, the beginning of the Gospel for them.” He proceeds to argue 
that the Galilaeans would not have received Jesus if they had not 
gone up to the Feast in Jerusalem. Nonnus inserts avroi, calling 
the Galilaeans éopos Geootdpywv and adding Kai yap és iepov jjuap 
éxeotixswvto Kai avroi. Steph. 521 B—D gives freq. instances of xat 
ydép but none where the phrase is broken by an intervening noun 
or pronoun. 

On 6nwc an (2173) 

[2693] “Orws dv, in the Psalms, is the regular equivalent of the 
Heb. “in order that,” “for the sake of,’ when used with verb, 
Ps. ix. 14, xxx. 12, xlviii. 13, li. 4, Ix 5, cviil. 6 etc. The same 
Heb. is rendered by Aq. (fragm. ed. Taylor) in 2 K. xxiil, 24 dmws 
where LXX has tva (before (dva)orjoy). In Proverbs, the same Heb, 
(occurring thrice) is rendered once «t yap, twice iva, and in Job 
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(occurring twice) once kat tore, and once 7} wa. In Egypt. Pap. 
Indices dws with subjunct. is mostly confined to petitions but 
occurs twice (Oxyr. 532. 13, Faydm 121. 10) in private letters. 
On 6t1=cte (2186) 

[2694] “Or. is equivalent to wore, “so that” in xiv. 22 Kupre, 
Ti yéyovev ore qpiv méeddres eudavilery ceavrov kal ovy! TO Koopw; The 
Diatessaron, it is true, renders this “What is the purpose of thy 
intention to shew thyself....” But this indicates the reading ti éoruw 
ort, the reading of D, SS (Chrys. has rst rf ém, and 2nd ri éorw 
oru;). Nonnus has Koépave, mas tedv ef80s dpodpovéwy avadaives 
Movvors cots érapowor Kai od Ayyropr koopw; Theoretically, ré yeyovev” 
ére might be rendered, “ Why hath it come to pass that...?” But 
drt, “so that,” is very common in O.T. in such phrases as “ What is 
man ¢hat...?” (Heb. ii. 6, qu. Ps. viii. 4), “ What have I done that...1?” 
and this is probably the meaning here: “Lord, what [new thing} 
hath come to pass so that thou dost purpose...?” It is one of the 
very few certain instances of dru “so that,” in N.T.*. The Thesaurus 
quotes no instances of dr. meaning dare except from Scholiasts on 
Theocritus*. This Johannine instance of ér: in interrogation is quite 
distinct from the Byzantine and post-Christian use of it after rocodros 
etc. (2697). 
On 61! MH (2187) 

[2695] On iii. 18 6 pH miorévwr 75y KEéxpiTaL OTe pry) weTioTEvKEY 
cis TO dvopa TOD povoyevods viod Tod Geod*, Blass says (p. 255) that it 





1 [2694a] See Gen. xx. 9, Io, Judg. xiv. 3, 1 S. xx. 1, 1 K. xviii. Qxetc; in! 
Gen. xx. 10 ‘‘ What sawest thou ¢haf thou hast done?” LXX has ri éuddv 
(Sym. idwv) éwolnoas; but Aq. ri eldes (Theod. édpaxas) 811 érolnoas; In Gen. 
xl. 15 ‘‘I have done nothing ¢ha¢ they should have placed me in the dungeon,” 
LXX has add. In all these cases the Heb, conj, is ‘3, which may mean ‘‘ dz,” 
“* for indeed,” ‘* since,” as well as “ that? 

* [26946] In Mk iv. 41, Mt. viii. 27, Lk. viii. 25, d7 may have been used by 
the writers to mean ‘‘such that,” or “for indeed.” In Lk. iv. 36 87 (which has 
caused v.r. in parall. Mk i. 27) prob. means ‘‘ because” or ‘‘ for indeed.” 

8 [2694 c] On Theocr. ix. 25 wéyas...rocodrop dr...dvékowa, on 2b. x. 14 és Toco0- 
tov drt. Classical Greek might have used wore uéddevs here. But dere with indic. 
is almost non-existent in LXX, and (except as meaning initial ‘‘ wherefore”) 
occurs in N.T. perh. only in Gal. ii. 13 and Jn iii. 16. This tradition about 
“«Judas not Iscariot” or ‘‘ Judas Thomas” is perh. derived from some special 
source. The indices of the Egyptian Papyri give no instance of 87 “so that.” 

* [26952] Syr. Curet. (Burk.) ‘‘ But he that believeth not is guilty, in that he 
believed not in the name of the only Son of God,” SS “and he that believeth not 
in him is judged on [the ground] that he believed not in the name of the approved 
Son (sic).” 
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is the only exception to the rule of using ov—‘“‘unless indeed the late 
form 6tu py should be taken as an indication of the spuriousness of 
the subordinate clause which is omitted by Chrys. and is very 
tautological.” But dre py is found in Joseph. AZ. i. 23 Sujpaprov 
OTe py Tais tepats nuadv BiBAos évérvxov, and Epict. iv. 4. 8 érav yap 
€obins, ayy ote pr avaywooxes (besides later writers such as Justin 
Martyr and Lucian), so that the construction, relatively to John, can 
hardly be called “Jaze.” Chrys., it is true, omits the words, but the 
context indicates that he merely omits them because they seemed to 
him unnecessary for the purpose of his comment. Nonnus para- 
phrases them fully. Origen appears to have read them, if we restore 
a missing py in a passage distinguishing between “ believing in him ” 
and “believing in his name.” Origen’s argument is condensed, but 
it seems to be this: “Christ says ‘He that delieveth im me is not 
judged,’ but not ‘He that delieveth in my name is not judged.’ 
He does not go on to say ‘He that Jdeleveth not in me hath 
been judged already’ [He says simply ‘he that Jdelieveth not, 
meaning ‘believeth not in any way’|: for perhaps ‘he that believeth 
in His name, does at all events (uév) believe ; wherefore he does not 
deserve to ‘have been judged already,’ though inferior to him that 
‘believeth in Him.” From this it appears probable that Origen 
assumed in this context the existence of a negative clause about 
“not believing iz the name,” though he does not quote it. He 
actually quotes it in his commentary (Latin) on the Epistle to the 
Romans?. In his commentary on the Psalms he stops short, as 
Chrys. does, at the word xéxpura, but it is for brevity ; and there he 





1 [2695 5] Orig. (on Jn ii. 23—5, Lomm. i. 371). Pnol yap 6 kdpws, ‘*°O 
misrevwv els eue od Kplverat,” odxl bé ‘'O micredwy els TO dvoud mou ov Kplverat.” 
Ovxére 5€ pnow “"O [un] mecredwr els éue On Kexpirar’” Taxa yap ‘*6 mioredww els 
7d dvoua abrod” morever wer, didmep odK eat déwos ‘*46n KexplaOa,” éddrrwv dé 
égri To0 micrevovros els a’rév. For 6re «uy in Epictetus, see also iv. 4. 11 kAaly... 
bre wy ew yupvdserae and iv. 5. 8—g (thrice) €dXoddpnoé oe 6 detva. ILoAAy xapis 
abr bre pH érdnéev...- 

2 [2695] Lomm. vi. 99 ‘‘ Omnis qui credit in me non judicabitur. Qui autem 
non credit, jam judicatus est quia non credit in nomine unigeniti Filii Dei.” 
Both in Gk and Latin, Origen has ‘‘ He that believeth in me ” (for ‘‘believeth in 
him”). So has Irenaeus v. 27. 2. The reason is, that all three quotations are 
preceded by ‘‘ Zhe Lord said,” or words to that effect, and ‘‘ Ze Lord said, ‘He 
that believeth in Zz’ ” would be liable to misunderstanding as meaning ‘‘ He that 
believeth in God.” But the quotations afford an instructive illustration of the 
manner in which a saying about ‘‘the Son of God” or ‘‘the Son of man” might 
be altered to a saying in the first person. 
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adds “ But I understand the words ‘he that believeth not’ to stand 
for ‘he that disbelieveth’.’” This may partly explain John’s ex- 
ceptional use of pj. It may be taken as a sort of alpha privative. 
“The disbeliever (0 paj-murtedwv)” is condemned because “he has 
disbelieved (ui-remiorevev).” But the precedent pi muetevwy occurs 
also in 1 Jn (2187) where dru ov follows; so that it does not suffice 
as a complete explanation. 

On wc (2201) 

[2696] ‘Qs, “donec,” is mentioned in Steph. (p. 2108 a) only as 
an unsatisfactory rendering in Odyss. ili. 301 where ws “when,” or ds 
“thus,” is to be preferred. It certainly seems to mean “ while ” (less 
probably “as”) in Ignat. Smyrn. 9 ws [eri] xarpdv éxouev, 2 Clem. 
Rom. 8 ws obv éopev emi yijs, 9 ws exopev Karpov. But two of these 
three passages appear to be quotations of Gal. vi. 10 os Kalpov 
éxopev (prob. a misspelling (2114, 2691) of éxouev) R.V. “as we have 
opportunity”; and, even if the quoters regarded os as equivalent to 
€ws, it by no means follows that they were right. In the Indices of 
the Egyptian Papyri éws is fairly frequent, but not os except once in 
ws av. In Lk. xii. 58 ws yap vrayes (R.V.) “as thou art going” 
there is apparently no notion of “as long as” till Luke adds éy TH 0d6 
(Mt. v. 25 éws drov ef...€v rH 686)—i.e. “ [being still] in the way.” 
In modern Greek (Blass p. 332), ws is said to be used for gws in 
such a phrase as ws ér £4, but in non-modern Greek, there appears 
to be no evidence at present for such a usage of ws with indicative 
except that given above. In Gal. vi, ro, there seems to be a 
reference to the preceding words: “ Let us not faint, for in its own 
[i.e. the harvest’s| appointed time (kaip yap idiw) we [workmen] shall 
reap the harvest if we faint not. Well then as we [workmen] ave 
an appointed time (apa odv ws kapov 2xomev, not -wpev) let us work....” 
In view of the exceptional misspellings in the context of Gal, vi. 10 
the conclusion is uncertain, but probably ws is not used for éws, and 
the passage means either “as we have an appointed time’,” or 
“according as we have opportunity.” 





1 [2695 @] On Ps. Ixxii. 4 (Lomm. xiii, 2)"Akodw 5é rod 6 wh morebwy” avril 
Tob “6 dmioréy.” Clem. Alex. 641 actually uses dmireiy in quoting iii. 18, 
6 amuothoas, Kara Thy Twrypioy Pury, Hin Kéxperac. : 

* [2696 a] ‘Qs dv is prob. (Steph.) for éws dy ‘as long as” in Soph. Ajax 1117 
ws dv Hs olds mep ef in view of Plato Phaedr. 243 E €worep dy js ds ef, and comp. 
Soph. Phil. 1330, Gd. Col. 1361 and possibly (Steph.) Hippocr. 418. 5 und’ ws dv 
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On oytoc...dcte (2203) 

[2697] Concerning lil. 16 ovrws yap yyarnoev...dore tov viov Tov 
povoyevy edwxev Blass (p. 224) says “the correct reading in place of 
wore is ott, which is doubly attested by Chrys. (in many passages) 
and Nonnus § 78, 6.” But Chrysostom, while guoting the whole text 
with or, comments thus, ovrws vas yyarncev ws vrép Tdv SovAwy 
dodvar tov vidv. Subsequently, he says dep éryyaye A€ywv ore Tov 
vidv abrod Tov povoyevy edwxev. Here ori should prob. be printed 
as “‘recitativum”; but its use suggests how easily ore tov viov might 
creep into the text in the place of wore tov viov when the words were 
quoted. Moreover this use of or: after ovtws, rocodros etc. does not 
appear to exist till quite late. We must carefully distinguish between 
(1) the LXX use of dru “so that” (2694) after questions and 
negations, and (2) the Byzantine or post-Christian use of 6m, “so 
that,” after rocodros etc.’ To impute to John the idiom otrus... 
ote may have been natural for Chrysostom or for a scribe of 
Chrysostom’s text, but for John himself (so far as evidence is 
alleged) it would apparently have been an anachronism. Odrws...iva 
“so greatly...that” he might have written, along with Epictetus”: 





v.r. un de ws. But these are all with pres. subjunct., and must be carefully 
distinguished from ws dy with aorist subjunct. ‘‘ whenever,” or ‘‘ when,” which 
occurs in Herodotus, Cebes (Steph.), Josh. ii. 14, ili. 8, 13 etc. Zedbt. Papyr. xxvi. 
l. 2 (B.C. 114) ws ay dvaryvGre, and in x Cor. xi. 34, Phil. ii, 23. Rom. xv. 24 ws 
ay ropedwua is either quite exceptional “‘ whe I am taking my proposed journey,” 
or “‘ provided that I journey.” In vernacular English, ‘‘as long as” sometimes 
means ‘‘ provided that.” 

[2696 4] ‘Qs in Mk ix. 21 (B éws, al. é€ ob and so Lat. and Syr.) wéaos xpévos 
éstlv ws TobTo yéyovey means ‘‘since.” SS has ‘‘ behold since,” which is like Judg. 
xvi. 13 “hitherto,” B “ dehold” idod (confusing the Heb.), A ws viv, al. (Field) 
&ws viv. Ezr. ix. 7 ws 4 huépa airy is corrupted in 1 Esdr. viii. 74 to méxpe Tijs 
onEpov hquépas suggesting that ws has been read as €ws, Conversely Ezr. vi. 20 ‘‘as 
one” is rendered éws els, al. (Field) ws efs. These facts (and others in Steph., and 
see Herm. Vs. iii. 8 ws, v.r. ds and éws) indicate frequent scribal confusion of ws 
and éws, but they do not shew that early Christian writers used the former for the 
latter. 

[2696 c] In xii. 33—6 mepurareire ws TO pads exeTE.., ws Td POs exeTE MioTEvETE, 
the repetition, and the reversed order of the words accord (2554) with Johannine 
usage. Blass’s suggestion (p. 332) to read (with &) 1st éws and 2nd ws would not 
accord with it so well. 

1 [2697 a] For the latter, Jannaris (p. 416) quotes only Theod., Apophth., 
J Moschos, Leont. Neap., J Canan. 

2 [2697 4] Comp. Epictet. ii. 2. 16 ofrw pwpos qv wa wy toy...3 ii. 22. 9 
calvovra...addHrots tv’ elas (so as to make you say) Obdev PpidixwreEpor, iil. 1. 2 TE 
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but not otrws dr. As to Nonnus, Passow reads otrw...iva, with dre 
as a rejected reading. 
On an with indicative (2213) 

[2698] On ay with indic. in hypothetical sentences Blass says 
(205) “the insertion of av is not obligatory,” and he refers to vill. 39, 
XV. 24, xix. 11 and Gal. iv. 15. But in viil. 39 it is maintained 
(2079) that B has preserved the right reading, and that av is not 
omitted. In xv. 24 otk eixooav, xix. II ov« efyes—and, we may add, 
XV. 22 ovK elyooav—the phrase is always of one kind and negative, 
and does not afford a basis for a general statement that ay is 
not obligatory. In Gal. iv. 15 paprupd yap viv drt, ei Svvatov, Tovs 
dpOarpors vudv efopvavtes eddxaré por, the Apostle describes 
hyperbolically the past affection of the Galatians by a reference to 
stories like that told by Lucian (ii. 548, Zox. 40) of friends cutting 
out their eyes for friendship’s sake. Perhaps ay is omitted (though 
the writer may have been combining in his mind (1) “Jf zt had been 
Possible, you would have cut out your eyes,” (2) “Jf J may say so, you 
did cut out your eyes”), but in any case the sentence is exceptional. 





eldev év éuol 0H. iva... repitdy ; ‘‘ what did E. see in me so as to make him neglect 
me?”; iil. 12. 10 otrw mpoBjoy iva...eimps ‘‘you will make such progress as to 
be able to say” etc. But in i. 19. 13, ii. 3. 3, and iii. 22. 63, placed by Schenkl 
under roviros iva with query, iva (see context) is probably not dependent on 
rovobros but means “‘in order that.” In the Pauline Epistles, iva may possibly 
mean ‘‘so that” in 1 Thess. v. 4 ‘‘ye are not in the darkness ¢hat (iva),” but it is 
more in accordance with Pauline thought and usage to take it as meaning ‘‘it is not 
ordained for you ¢hat.” And in 1 Cor. ix. 24 otirws tpéxere iva almost certainly 
means ‘‘ Thus, as I have described, must ye run zz order that ye may attain.” The 
notion of an overruling Providence, or of an ordained conflict, is also. probably 
present in Gal. v. 17 rabra yap dddjAous dvtikerrae iva ph & édv Géd\nTe TadTa Tore, 
where Chrys.’s paraphrase is iva wh ovyxwpys TH WuxH mopeverOar év rats érrOvulacs 
avrTis Tats movnpats, shewing that he took ta to mean “‘in order that.” But 
Cramer prints a comment of ‘‘another,” who says 7d yap iva ovx éml airlas elrev 
GN ws dKddovOov Kara 7d olKetov LSlwua. 

[2697¢] In the Egypt. Pap. dere rue occurs about money received by, 
or given to, someone ‘as for someone else,” in Oxy. vol. iii. 529, 582, Faydm 
xvii. 2, and wore with the infin., in wills and contracts, meaning ‘‘on condition 
of doing” (as in classical Gk). Other notable uses are Oxy. vol. iv. 743 (B.C. 2) 
dor dv roiré oe OéXw yewdoxew, ‘‘ wherefore I should like you to understand,” 
Tebtun. viii. 35 (B.C. 111) war av adv Tots Geors KaTaoroxyicauey adrod ‘‘ wherefore 
(D.V.) we shall probably secure him ” [This is quite distinct from der’ é in the 
phrase ‘‘so that the damage might be estimated at” (7vd¢. xxxviii. 25, XXXIx. 33 
etc.)], Kaydm xxiv. 15 (A.D. 158) émicroNfs...cdore avdrods avépxecOat, ‘a notice... 
ordering them to return.” 
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Winer quotes ix. 33 ov« 7dvvaro, but this is negative. In Rom. vii. 7 
THY Guaptiay ovK éyvwy ei py Sid vomov, THY TE yap érBuuiav ovk dew 
ei pa) 6 vouos éAeyev, the meaning of the first clause is “I dd not 
recognise sin except through Law...” and then the second clause 
says, in effect, “‘I did not know covetousness—except that the Law 
[stepped in and] said, Thou shalt not covet.” Similarly Acts xxvi. 32 
arodedvcbar edivato 6 avOpwros otros «i pi éerexéxAyto Katoapa, is 
equivalent to “/¢ was possible [up to the moment of his appeal] for 
this man to have been released at once—only he had appealed to 
Caesar”; but the last clause is changed into a protasis by using 
“tf not” instead of “only,” “zf he had not appealed (érexéxAnro).” 
The facts indicate that in N.T. hypothetical ay is not omitted 
except in special circumstances’. 

On Lk. xxiv. 39 érw@ cim aytoc (2224) 

[2699] In our discussion of éya eim, it was said that the 
text of Lk. xxiv. 39 was “doubtful.” W.H. print eyo «ips avrds 
without alternative, following NBL 4,f But (1) SS has here the 
same Syriac as in Mk vi. 50, Mt. xiv. 27, Jn vi. 20, where there is eyw 
eit without avros. (2) The Palestinian Lectionary also has the 
same Hebrew in Lk. xxiv. 39 as in Mt. xiv. 27. (3) Epiphanius 
twice (i. 1002 A and ii. 95 D) quotes ore éyw eiue without avros (once 
with avrds (i. 10038) but with Kat rods rious tév 7Awy inserted). 
(4) The treatise on the Resurrection attributed to Justin §9 (594 D) 
has elrev avrois Ovrw éyere tictw,; dyoiv, "Idere ore eyo ci, and 
continues xatavoyncavtes Ott atts éort kal év TG Cwatt, implying that 
the avros belonged to the inference of the disciples, not to the words 
of Christ. (5) One of Epiphanius’ quotations without avrds (i. 1002 A) 











1 [2698 a],”Av hypothetical is omitted in Ox. Pag. 526, 2nd cent., a private 
letter (‘‘ badly written and obscurely worded’”’) ef kal wh dvéBeve ey Tov Nbyor jou 
ob mapéBevov, ‘‘ Even if he were not going I should not have broken my word ” 
(perh. ‘‘I was not going to break my word”), 7d. 530, 2nd cent.,—a very well 
written letter—ei mAe@ov 5é pow wapéxer[ro] mddw cou admecrddxew (Edd.) “If I had 
had more I would have forwarded a further sum,” where ‘‘a further sum” 
represents rdé\w. This seems rather harsh, and, if mdé\ac occurred in the Indices 
of the Papyri, I should venture to suggest rdAau dv “If I had had more money at 
home J should have sent [this] long ago.” In 2 Cor. xii. 19 médav has been 
corrupted into wd\w so that A.V. has ‘‘again,” and mda dv might be still more 
easily corrupted thus. The omission of dv in negative sentences may sometimes be 
explained by the hypothesis that the speaker has in his mind (1) ‘‘ It was not so at 
first, Gut something happened to bring it about,” which passed into (2) ‘‘ It was not 
so and would not be so now, but that something happened to bring it about.” 
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has éyw eiwe cai ovk yAAoiwpor’ and so has (Resch ad doc.) John 
Damasc. Fid. Orthod. p. 303. This looks like a negative paraphrase 
of avrés taken as 6 ards. (6) The Latin a has “quoniam ego sum: 
ipst tractate,” having apparently read éyw ciys- avrot Wyradyoare. 
(7) The Latin and Greek authorities are divided as to the position of 
avros, many having it before éyw «iu. but some between éyw and 
eiut. (8) Adroé éopev is frequent in Greek literature (Steph. p. 2558 c) 
but means “we are dy ourselves.” Of avros ciye Steph. gives no 
instance. If it existed, it would naturally mean “I am adone, or, by 
myself’.” (9) Ignatius, quoting a passage closely resembling Lk. 
Xxiv. 39, asserts that the Lord said (Smyrn. $3) “see that (or, 
because) Z am not a bodiless demon (Saipovov),” and makes no 
mention of the words éyw ei avtds in any order. 

[2700] The most probable conclusion from all these facts is that 
Lk. xxiv. 39 éyo eiwe ards is an attempt—not perhaps Luke’s 
attempt but incorporated by Luke in his Gospel—to render the 
Hebrew (2224) “7 [am] He,” more fully than it is rendered by the 
“I am” of Mk-Mt. (2220). But éyw «ius avrés—being neither 
exactly Greek nor exactly Hebrew idiom—caused great perplexity, 
Some altered the order, to avros ey eiuc meaning “I myself am 
[present].” This would be Greek, if ejué could stand for Tapers, 
but is (probably) not what Lk. meant. Others took it as eyo eit 
6 avrds, “I am she same.” This, being negatively paraphrased (as 
in Epiphanius and John of Damascus), became “I am not made 
another.” “Another” is used in Isaiah (xlii. 8) as a parallel to 
“idols”; and it is used, in New Hebrew, (Levy i. 57 a) of things 
evil and impure about which one would fain not speak. The 
Ignatian legend might be explained by some as a mere inference 





1 [2699 2] This is somewhat similar to Mal. iii. 6 ‘‘I the Lord change not,” éy& 
KUptos 6 Oeds duav Kal odk jAdolwuae. 

? [26994] Avrés occurs thus with the particip. of elul in Z/iad viii. 99 abrés 
TEp dv, mpoudxoicw éulxOn, where the schol. says Kalrep udvos dv. Of course, 
one is free to theorize or conjecture that adrés, in éyw& elu adrés, may mean the 
same as in Avrds ga, or the same as in some other special Greek idiom. But, 
until the discovery of at least one instance of éyd elu avros actually thus used, the 
most reasonable explanation is that it is not idiomatic Greek at all, but an. attempt 
to render literally in Greek some non-Greek tradition that does not bear a literal 
rendering. The nearest approach to Lk.’s phrase that I have found is Epict. iv. 
I, 152 “Diogenes was free.,.not that he was free-born (for he was not) de that he 


was himself (aXN 8re adrds jv),” z.e. his true self, or unsubjugated by external 
influences. 
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or paraphrase based on the words “I am myself.” But, in view of 
these traditions about “another” in Jewish and Christian writers, it 
is not improbable that something more than mere inference originated 
the traditions about a “‘ bodiless demon.” 

On xxi, 5 maidia, MH TI Tpocdarion Eyete ; (2235) 

[2701] In xxi. 5 radia, wn Te tporpayiov éxere; questions suggest 
themselves as to (1) radia, (2) wy 1, (3) tporpayiov. (1) If Christ 
is to be regarded as presenting the appearance of a man much older 
than the disciples, radia may be taken as “children.” Otherwise such 
an address from an apparent stranger causes difficulty. Chrys., as 
printed by Migne, omits za.déa, but a version in Cramer inserts it. 
Both versions say that Christ asked whether the disciples had any 
fish ‘fas though He were intending to buy from them!” Nonnus 
paraphrases zraidia as raides Ads Spyorypes, and perhaps agrees with 
Chrysostom as to the object of the question*®. In the Acts of John 
(§ 2) Christ is said to have appeared to James as a little child, but to 
John, simultaneously, as a man with a long beard and head partly 
bald. This was “on the shore.” The writer of the Acts appears 
to have interpreted John here as meaning that Jesus appeared as 
one of venerable aspect addressing the disciples as “children.” 

[2702] (2) As regards the interrogative, is it neutral, or does it 
expect a negative answer? My 7, with a following noun with which 
tu agrees, does not occur anywhere in N.T. as far as I have found. 
Myre occurs in all the Gospels, and thrice in John, as an interrogative, 
always expecting a negative*. In LXX, pyre is repeatedly used by 





1 [2701 a] Chrys. (Migne) Aéyet ody atrots (Cramer + ILavdla) My re rpoogd-yov 
éxere; Téws dvOpwrwdrepov Suadéyerat [Cramer om. 7. a. 6.], ws méMAwy Te vero Oar 
[Cramer -jcacbat] rap atrdv. ws dé dvévevoay undev exew.... 

2 [2701.4] ‘YypoBious 5 épéewev EOjpovas ixPuBodrgHas, Awa redecorydvoro 
koultere Setrva Oaddoons, Ilatdes ados Spnoripes; where xoulfere seems to mean 
“* Are ye catching?” He proceeds, dmeBduevor dé wabnral Ovdev éxew avévevov— 
which resembles Chrys.’s comment. 

3 [2702 a] Mijre is in iv. 29 pare otrds éorw 6 Xprords ; vill. 22 pare amokreve? 
éaurév; xviii. 35 pure éym Lovdatds elu; In xxi. 5 W.H. give mi te without 
option. But Greek mss. having mHTI—or, if a scribe has added accents, MATI— 
afford no guidance as to the separation or union of mH and 7) : 8 has muy to which 
a corrector has added ti, L has miti, SS “have ye not,” and so gat. ‘* pul- 
mentarium on habetis,” 0, / “numguid pulmentarium habetis,” e ‘‘ zwmquid habetis 
pulmentarium,” @ “‘ numguid aliguid manducare habetis ”—but the photograph of 
D and d shews no difference between MHT! or 2zmquid here (xxi. 5) and in Mk iv. 
21, where everyone takes it as j7t—a has ‘‘ habetis aliguid pulmentum vos.” The 
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Aquila to represent “‘ Num?” and, so far as Oxf. Conc. shews (under 
py Tus, py 7), TE Never agrees with a following noun’. In N.T. pre 








variations indicate an early difficult tradition, most probably ware (not wy 7). In 
the following paragraphs, for convenience, sj will be printed as one word. 

[27024] Westcott says (ad Joc.) ‘‘The form of the question in the original 
(ure) suggests a negative answer. See iv. 29,” z.e. uijre obrés éore 6 ypiords;— 
where A.V. has “Zs mo¢ this the Christ?” R.V. “Caz this be the Christ?” 
and Westcott says, ‘‘ The form of the sentence grammatically suggests a negative 
answer (iv. 33) but hope bursts through it.” My interrogative may perhaps always 
be rendered by ‘‘can it be that?” and mre by ‘can it be in any way possible 
that?” In Plato and Xenophon and other classical writers, 7 interrogative 
is sometimes used courteously or ironically to suggest that the possibility may be 
realised—‘ can it be that we are mistaken ?”’ but 7) is never used by them for ap’ ov. 
In the Pauline Epistles, w7 is used in passionate rejections of blasphemy as Rom. 
lil. 5 uy dduKxos 6 eds; ix. 14 wy ddixla mapd TO BeW; ix. 20 nN épet 70 doa; 
1 Cor. i. 13 4% Haidos éoravpdédn; (comp. Rom. iii. 3, xi. r1, 1 Cor. x. 22 etc.) 
and always expects a strong negative reply. There is the same indignant fervour 
in Rom. x. 18—19 uh obk HKovoay...un lop. obk éyvw, “ will any one venture to say 
that they did not hear...and that Israel did not know?” 1 Cor. ix. 4—5 (42s) um otk 
éxomev éLovolav, “wll any one deny that we have authority?” xi. 22 wh yap oikias 
ovK éxere els TO eoBlew Kal mivew; Here, after saying that some of the Corinthians 
drink too much at the Lord’s Supper, he adds “‘[Skame on you!) For can it be 
that ye have not houses for ordinary eating and drinking?” Myr: interrogative 
occurs thrice in the Epistles and always introducing a shameful or absurd 
hypothesis, 2 Cor. i. 17 ‘“‘Did I shew fickleness (uri dpa 7H édadpla éexpnod- 
pnv)?” 76. xii. 18 “* Did Titus take advantage of you (ure émdeovexrnoey dues 
T.)?” Jas. iii, 11 pore ) may ex rhs adrhs owhs Bpver 7d yAuKY kK. 7d TeKpdr; 

[2702 6,] But it isin Epictetus that uw and MTL are most prominent : and there, 
so far as I can judge from verifying about thirty of Schenkl’s very numerous 
instances, uj always expects a negative answer as in i. ri. 18 ‘*Is there in- 
compatibility between natural affection and reason?” and Haqjre is still stronger, 
often propounding an absurd proposition for a negative reply ¢.g. ii. 19. 15 ‘Is it 
a vice to be shipwrecked (ure xaxla éorl 7d vavaryijoat) ?” In one instance (i. 16. 
Io pare (or uh Tt) dxpnordérepoy Tpxav ;) Te or are has a predicative adj. agreeing 
with it. Schweigh. Index says of wm that it is sometimes (nonnunquam) iz- 
terpreted interrogatively where it might be rendered negatively; and this at least is 
certain that any pupil in Epictetus’s lecture-room hearing the philosopher begin a 
sentence with pure would anticipate some question that required a negative answer. 
And the style of Epictetus is so similar to that of John that the Epictetian usage 
strongly increases the probability that the Johannine wire rporgpdyiov éxere must 
have been written with a similar meaning. In later Greek writers, e.g. Clem. 
Alex., ure ‘is it possible that ?” is found occasionally meaning ‘‘ perhaps.” But 
Clement as compared with Epictetus, for the purpose of illustrating John, is like 
Dryden compared with Bacon, for the purpose of illustrating Shakespeare. 

1 [2702 c] Myre interrog. and requiring a negative answer (generally to-an 
indignant question) is very often used by Aquila (where LXX differs) in Exod. ii. 
14 (LXX pu), Is. vii. 13, Ixvi.g etc. In Is. vii, 13 mare (LXX gH) dALyov; Job 
X. 3 ware (LXX 4) dyadv; there is no connexion between 71 and é6Alyov or ayaér. 
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often introduces an impossibility (eg. ‘Do men gather grapes from 
thorns?”) and implies a very strong negative’. But there is a difficulty 
here if the words mean, “‘/s i¢ possible that ye have caught fish?” 
The difficulty would not be much diminished by reading 7, separated 
from 7, since py, too, expects a negative answer®. Chrysostom and 
Nonnus presumably interpreted pyre as “perhaps,” taking the 
language to be that of a peasant dealing with fishermen, “Aight you 
be having some fish for sale?” But this is a late usage not justified 
by LXX, N.T., Epictetus, or Aquila. The Johannine meaning 
appears to be widely different. The Lord does not ask for informa- 
tion. He Anew that the disciples had caught no fish and that tt 
was not possible for them to have caught fish; because they had been 
toiling without Him in the “night” of spiritual darkness and had 
not cast the net on the “right side” of the ship. ‘This is mystically 
described by representing the Master of the fishermen as standing 
on the shore, witnessing the unavailing efforts of His servants and 
calling to them, in effect, ‘Children, ye have toiled long, dut can ye 
say that ye have caught anything? Ye cannot say it.” This is the 
only way in which the words of the Gospel could be understood by 
a Christian at the beginning of the first century familiar with the 
language of the Gospels, or by a convert or enquirer familiar with 
the doctrine of Epictetus. 

[2703] (3) As regards mpoopay.ov, why is not the word éwapiov 
attributed to Jesus here as it is later on (xxi. 10 azo Tov dPapiwv, and 
comp. xxi. 9)? [poogayiov appears to have been later, and more 
vernacular, than éyadpuov’. In classical Greek, it might naturally be 





1 [2702d] Mk iv. 21 pajre Epxerae 6 NUXVOS...; xiv. 19 (Mt. xxvi. 22, 25) mare 
éyo; Mt. vii. 16 mare cvdAdyovow etc. 5 Lk. vi. 39 pajre Uvarae TupNés.,.; Jn iv. 
29 pare ovrbs éorw 6 Xp.; vill. 22 mare amokrevel éavrdv; xviii. 35 pare eyo 
"Tovdatés eiue; 

2 [2702 ¢] Comp. iii. 4 ay dUvara; iv. 12 pnod pelfwy el; iv. 33 mi TLs NVEyKeY ; 
vi. 67 ui) x. bpels Oédere bmdryew ; Vil. 31 MD mhelova... Towner; Vil. 41 May yup ek THs 
T. 6 Xp. epxerae; vii. 47 pi) kal dpets wemddvgode; etc. This last illustrates xviii. 
17, 25 wy Kal od éx T. madnrav el; and shews how “Is it possible that?” may be 
used sometimes to mean “ /¢ zs surely not possible that’ but sometimes, in special 
contexts, ironically, to mean “ /¢ is perhaps after all possible that.” M7 in vil. 47 
means the former ; in xviii. 17, 25 the latter. 

3 [2703.2] See Steph. 2024 B ‘‘ Eust. p. 867, [54] eal rod amrhOs mpocoynuaros, 
ravrov 5 elreiy Kowds mporpaytov, Td’ Opdpiov hévyerar. [Schol. Hom. Z/. 1, 489] 
Itidem Suidas, "Opov rav 7d mpoobpnua 7 mpoopdyov. Similiter et Hesych.: 
*Opov, mpoopdyiov. [Et Etym. M. p. 646, 14]. Hoc aliogui vocab, neuter 
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taken as a form of zpécdaypa “a preliminary victim.” The context 
clearly implies that the ‘‘fish,’ of which the disciples partake, is 
a sacramental food, and a “ breakfast” to strengthen the disciples for 
the work of evangelists. Origen (Lomm. i. 259—62), commenting 
on “the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world,” and 
on the sacrifice of the lamb in the morning as “ the beginning of the 
Sacrifices,” goes on to speak of the lamb in the language of Revelation, 
as “ standing, as having been slain as a victim (EotnKos ws éopaypévor).” 
Christ, ‘‘standing on the shore” of Tiberias at the moment of 
sunrise, might be a type of the sacrifice that is ‘sent up at the 
moment of the enlightening of the soul (dua 76 purilerOar tiv Wvxiv 
ava7reu7omevos).” Regarded in this light, mpoopay.ov might have an 
inner meaning intelligible to none but the initiated—including an 
allusion to the IXOYC?, or ONE FISH, which in this very narrative 
appears as a eucharistic type of Christ :—“ Ye have not yet received 
THE FISH. Ye have not yet partaken of that sacrificial victim 
which was slain before the foundation of the world (Rev. xiii. 8), 
without which the eyes of your souls cannot be enlightened nor can 
ye see how to cast the net of the Church ‘on the right side’ of the 
ship’.” 





in serie alphabetica in numerum eorum quae exponuntur retulit: unde conjicere 
licet plebeium fuisse, aut vetustioribus Graecis incognitum.”’? Hence Lk. xxiv. 41 
might very well prefer Bpwo.uor, and the next note will shew that a Christian 
writer substitutes Bpwo.yov for mpoogd-yov in paraphrasing Jn. 

* On ‘‘the earliest extant reference to the emblem of the IXOYC,” see 
Lightf. Zenat. vol. i. p. 181. 

? [2703 4] The comment of Origenis lost. That of Chrys., and others printed 
by Cramer, seem to mix together the literal and the metaphorical, and perhaps the 
accounts of Lk. and Jn and the story of the Walking on the Waters. Chrys. says 
that Christ ‘‘was not continuously present with the disciples, and the Spirit 
had not yet been given to them,” and they were ‘‘not yet commissioned (€yKexet- 
ptopévor).” In the previous context he says Christ “appeared (épavn)”’ to the 
disciples and ‘(flew away (dmérrn),” then appeared once again ‘‘and again 
Jiew away; then, after this, [appeared] on (émi, ¢.e. by) (2340—6) the sea and again 
‘with the accompaniment of their exceeding fear (werd moddo0d Tod PbBov).” By 
this ‘*fear” he appears to mean their fear of the Jews: for he says that Christ had 
taken away most of their alarm so that they could now “ peep forth (xpoxdrrecy) 
from the house and go about everywhere.” But still he adds, “ Having therefore 
nothing to do they came to fish and even this they did in the night because they 
were in great alarm (mepidee’s).”” He adds, “ This Luke, too, says, but this is not 
the same [as Luke’s account] but different (rodro kai 6 Aovkas now, aN ovk €ore 
Totro éxeivo, dAN Erepov)”—where he seems to refer to Luke’s account of Peter 
fishing all through the night and then saying to Jesus in alarm “ Depart from me, 
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On x. 12 6...0¥K GN TIOIMHN (2253—4) 

[2704] In x. 12 6 pucOwrds Kal ovx dv wouyv, A has 8é€ after, XD 
have it before, pucdwrds : a has “qui mercenarius est et non est pastor,” 
e “mercinarius (sic) autem” (om. “et qui non est pastor”), Syr. 
Curet. (Burk.) “but the hireling, ¢he false one,” SS om. “the false 
one” and substitutes nothing. Nonnus has 6 8% piaO.os ov aéXe 
mounv. The use of ovx, instead of pu, may be due to one of two 
causes. (1) “Hireling and not Shepherd” may go together as 
though the Greek were 6 picGwros-Kal-ov-royuiy dv. (2) Od may be 
regarded as part of the name of the “ hireling,” who is the antithesis 
of the Shepherd, just as the Heb. of “not” is part of the names (Hos. 
ii. 23 “ Lo-ruhamah,” “Lo-ammi”) “ Not-beloved (or, pitied)” and 
“Not-my people”—which are rendered in LXX ri Ovx nyamnpevnv 
and t@ Ov Aad pov (comp. Rom. ix. 25, 1 Pet. ii. 10). Some sense 
of this may have induced the Curetonian translator to paraphrase the 
clause as “the false one,” perhaps meaning “she NVo-shepherd.” "Qv 
might have been omitted by John without destroying the sense; but 





O Lord” (not to Luke’s account of the alarm of the disciples when Christ appears 
to them after the Resurrection), 

[2703] Another comment (Cramer) says, ‘‘Those that were before the 
disciples (of mpd r&v pwabnr&v, ?rpd=‘at the head of,” more prob. read Tpo- 
ToiTwy =mpdrot rev, ‘chief of the disciples”) being in the dizziness and darkness 
of error that was sent from evil spirits (év cxorodwia dvres ris Saupoviddovs wAdv7s) 
persuaded (ére.cay) no one, or very few—which is as good as ‘nothing’” (comp. 
xxi. 3 ‘‘ caught (émlacav) nothing”) ‘...nay even the multitude of the Gentiles was 
not caught in the net [of the Gospel]...But when the Sun of Righteousness came, 
He that hungereth for the salvation of men, He found nothing Zo eat” (the 
writer uses Bpwo.woy as in Lk. xxiv. 41, not mporpdywov as in Jn xxi. 5) ‘and 
told them that the evangelic word must be cast forth, that is to say the ‘right 
(deftd) ’ teaching” (comp. xxi. 6 ‘‘on the right (deéd) side of the ship ”) ‘‘com- 
pared to which the Law and the prophets being cast forth are conceived as 
the left side.” Nonnus spells midfew ‘take (fish)” with an €, which would 
increase the likeness between ETTEICAN and ETTIECAN suggesting an early play 
upon the two words preserved in this tradition. 

[27032] Compare the three following traditions of Chrysostom: (1) (On vi. 
21) AAN 086 ois wabyTais wpOn emi ord ToITO mod, ANAK dua Te SpOn Kab 
améorn am’ avra&v, (2) (On xxi. 1) ‘Opds bre od cuvexads adrois emixwpud ger, ovd 
womep Eumpoober; "Hpdvn yotv rh éorépa cal drémrn: elra wera dxrw NMéepas maddy 
amak, kal madd dménry: elra wera Talra él THs Oaddoons, kal wad wera ToNAOD 
Tod poBov...rahavmwpoupevors epliorato 6 “Incofs (Cramer, émurds 6 avrots 
Tadairwpouuevos), (3) (On Acts i. 3) (Cramer) eplarato yap kal ddlorato mddw. 
The comparison suggests that there has been a confusion between drérry and 





améoTn. 
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perhaps it emphasizes the non-reality, ‘7s not really Shepherd.” 
According to this view, John would have written 6 pi) Touny wv as 
he has written (x. 1) 6 1) eioepxdpevos, if he had meant “the that is 
not a shepherd.” But he means something different ; in effect, he is 
declaring that the hireling is “‘”o shepherd.” 

On zd Aid cé (2297) 

[2705] A very important illustration of ¢@ 84 oé occurs in a 
passage where Epictetus describes the philosopher as using similar 
language in the moment of death, iil. 24. 95 foll. “ For this cause the 
man that is really good—bearing in mind both who he is and whence 
he has come, and by whom he kas been brought into being—is 
wholly absorbed in this one thought, ow he can fill his appointed 
place in orderly and willing obedience to God: Dost thou will me to 
exist yet [longer]? [Then I will do so], as a free man and noble, as 
thou hast willed: for thou hast made me unshackled in my own 
sphere. But, on the other hand [ perhaps] thou hast no further need 
of me (AAN’ ovkére pov xpelav exes;)? I praise and bless thee 
(Kadds cou yévorro) [then]! Even up to this day I Aept on abiding 
[on earth] simply for thy sake, and for no other (xai péxpr viv dua oe 
Zuevov, 8° GANov ovdéva).” Here the context indicates that da ce 
means “for thy service,” “in orderly and willing obedience (evraxtws 
kat evrebds)” to God. Other instances are iv. 1. 163 éeAGe dia 7a 
moaidia, ‘escape for the sake of the children,” i.e. to do them service, 
iv. 8. 17 dca Kadds érolovy...od dia Tos Oeatas éroiovv, adda 
80 euavrov, “not for the sake of the spectators but for my own sake,” 
where he proceeds to exemplify the statement by using a dative of 
advantage, joO.ov euavt@ kadds, “TI used to eat decently for my own 
sake.” Comp. i. 17. 18 ovdé yap Xpvoirmov xpelav exopmev dv avtov 
...0vde yap Tod Girov &’ avtov, where he subsequently (i. 17. 29) 
explains that he goes to the Ovrys or “‘sacrificer,” ovx avTov Gavpacas 
“< not out of reverence for him” but out of reverence for his teaching. 
No doubt Epictetus frequently uses dua twa to mean “thanks to 
so-and-so,” but that is not the meaning in any of these passages. 
Where the verb employed with d¢ twa is passive or neutral, dua may 
mean “thanks to.” But often, where it implies action and active 
service, it means “for the sake of.” 

On various meanings of cic (2305—8) 

[2706] The peculiarity, and the importance, of i. 18 6 dy eis rév 
koAvrov are in danger of being obscured by vague affirmations that 
“eis is used for év in Byzantine and modern Greek,” and that the 
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Same use is to be found in N.T. generally and in John elsewhere, 
e.g. 1X. 7 Uraye viau cis rHv Kodvp~BYOpav rod d. (6 épunveveror 
“Aeorapévos). This last, however, may be illustrated (2305 @) from 
the use of Aovw, Bdrrw, and Barrifw in other authors! : and it affords 
no ground for thinking that John would use eis for év with eié. 

[2707] Again, as to xix. 13 nyayey ew tov “Inoody Kal éxdburev 
eri Bnuatos eis té7ov, the «is is shewn by the context not to be 
connected with éxa@wev in the sense of “on” (which is represented 
by éxi) but to mean “(going out] to,” being influenced by nyayev 
egw, and the preposition helps to illustrate two points on which John 
lays stress (1745 a) namely, that Pilate had to go out to the Jews as 
the Jews would not come into his palace, and that the sentence was 
pronounced outside the palace in a place where a special tribunal 
was erected. That John would not have used xa6iéw eis we may 
perhaps infer from vi. 3 avq\Oev O& cis Td Spos “I. Kal exe? exaOnro, as 
compared with Mk xiii, 3 xaOnuevov adrod eis 7d "Opos (Mt. xxiv. 3 
él tod “Opous). Kaéitw eis is classical Greek, but John does not 
‘use! it. 

[2708] Among other N.T. meanings of eis not found in John, is 
“near” or “at” before place-names, e.g. “the things that happened 
[away] at Capernaum,” “ Philip was found [away] at Azotus,” “to 
be a¢ Jerusalem by the feast,” “that Paul was in custody [away] at 
Caesarea®.” This can hardly be paralleled from classical authors. 
The meaning “with a view to,” “in regard to,” “in relation to” 
—very common in Thucydides, when used with verbs of action 
generally and of “expending” in particular, and also to denote 
friendly or unfriendly relations*—is frequent in the Pauline Epistles, 





1 [27062] See Steph. on Bdmrw and Bamritw with els and even (109 A) mpés, 
and comp. Mk i. 9 ¢Bamrio6n els rév "I. (where Mt. and Lk. differ). Blass (p. 123) 
says, on ix. 7, ‘‘viac however appears not to be genuine.” But the omissions of 
it, and the variations of its position in several authorities, may perhaps be explained 
by (r) its unusual position, (2) a desire to conform the text to ix. 11 elréy ioe bre 
Lraye eis Tov Tikwapy Kai vivar. If véyor had been interpolated into ix. 7 from ix. 
11, would it not have been interpolated in the same order, 7.¢. at the end of the 
sentence? In any case the nature of the verb, and of the context, which implies 
motion, make e/s in ix. 7 easily explicable, as also in Mt. ii. 23, iv. 13, Lk. xxi. 37. 

» [2707 a] Chrys. (on Jn vii. 1) says 8re yap els rd dpos éxdOnro, pyoiv, Fv n 
€opT7 To maaxa. Quoting John loosely, he falls into language like that of Mark 
describing Christ as seated on the Mount of Olives. 

3 Lk. iv. 23, Acts vili. 40, xx. 16, xxv. 4. 

4 [2708 a] Comp. duaprdvyw els in Asch. Prom. 945, Mt. xviii. 21, Lk. 
xvil. 4. Jn, in the Gospel, uses duaprdévw always (thrice) absolutely ; in r Jn, 
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De peta ma eNO NOS eh Oe A ee 
and may perhaps explain the curious idiom in Mark—altered by 
many scribes and by the parallel Matthew—about breaking loaves 
“ #9 the five thousand'.” But it is not found in John. 

[2709] Another important use of «is, dating from the best 
classical writers, is with verbs of speaking or proclaiming. Some- 
times it distinguishes speaking publicly to an assembly from speaking 
privately to a council. It is never used, in this sense, of addressing 
a single person. It is appropriate to the far-reaching and public 
nature of the message of the Gospel, and John lays stress on the 
publicity of Christ’s teaching ; but he never uses this idiom*. 





where it occurs (10) more freq. than in any book of N.T., it is always absolute or 
with cognate accusative. 

1 [2708 6] Mk viii. 19g—20 dre rods mévre dprous ékhaga eis Tovs TevTa- 
kurxwAtous..., OTE TOs EwTa Eis TOUS TETP., parall. to Mt. xvi. g—10 Tovs wévTe &prous 
Trav mevraxixiniwr (D rots mevt.)...Tovs érra dprous Tav Terp. (D Tots TET p.). 
The text in Mk is greatly confused. As regards “‘ the four thousand,” the Syriac 
has the preposition ‘‘to” or ‘‘for.” Delitzsch has it in both clauses. This preposition 
might be interpreted as ‘‘ belonging to,” or “of.” Comp. Ezr. x. 13 ‘‘and the 
work is not for (?) one day,” els fuépay wlavy where 1 Esdr: ix. 11 has taken the 
meaning to be ‘‘ belonging to one day,” i.e. “‘of one day,” juépas mids. 

[2708¢] But éAaca els, besides perhaps expressing the Semitic Original 
exactly, harmonizes with the classical Greek use of eis with verbs of spending. 
From this came the use of eés in accounts of expenditure (Deissmann p. 118) “‘¢o 
lamps, so much” or ‘‘Zo a sick horse, so much” etc. So here, there is a 
suggestion of items, ‘‘o five thousand men, five loaves,” ‘‘ ¢o four thousand men, 
seven loaves.” ‘‘To,” in this sense, would not often be used with persons except 
when regarded as labourers; but Deissmann, who calls this, when used of persons, 
“© dativus commodi,” quotes (2d.) rév eis Tayny olkov @xodounuévor ** the house built 
with a view to [the occupation of] Tages.” If Tages was a labourer or bailiff the 
house might be built ‘‘with a view to” Tages but for the advantage of his 
employer. Having regard to this usage, it is best to render Mt. xx. 1. ucPotobac 
els Tov durredOva “hire with a view to the vineyard,” not ‘‘hire [and bring] into the 
vineyard.” In Mt. v. 22 évoxos els rhv yéevvay—coming as a climax after évoxos 
7h kploee and 7@ ovvedpiy—probably combines two meanings, 1st, a penalty 
extending to Gehenna, 2nd, the penalty of being cast into Gehenna. For the 
first, comp. Numb. xxxii. 15 “‘as much as, or even (b) all this people,” eés 6\nv rv 
cuvaywyiy TAUTHY. 

2 [2709a] Comp. Mk i. 21 (W.H. marg.) kal ev@ds 7. oa 88. édldacKkev els Thy 
owvarywyhy, (txt) 7. caBB. TeloeOew eis THY oP. édldackev', Mt. om., Lk. iv. 31 Kat 
qv diddoxwv adrods év Tols caBB.: Mk i. 39 Kat ev (SS, latt., ACD qv) kypicowr 
els Tas cuvarywyds, Mt. iv. 23 meptijyer...duddoxwv év rais o. aitav x. knptcowv, Lk. 
iv. 44 kal qv Knpdoowy els Taso. Here Mk is doubtful. Lk. iv. 44 appears to use 
eis with a notion of extension or far-reaching publicity, sending forth the message 
of the Gospel into the synagogues, as in Lk. vii. 1 émdnpwoev...eis Tas akoas TOD 
aod (perhaps with a suggestion of eis 7d uécov). Asa proof that Luke considers 
the phrase good Greek, note Acts xvii. 20 eds Tas dKkoas juov, uttered by 
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[2710] As regards John’s use of orjvar eis 16 pécov (2307) 
compared with Luke’s orjva: év wéow, we may adduce Mk ii. 3 
éyeipe eis TO preoov, D eyeupe kal ornber (sic) év péow, 2 “in medium,” 
Lk. vi. 8 eyewe kal orp6r cis 76 péoov, D év 7G péow, d “in medio,” 
which shew how easily the two constructions might be interchanged 
according as the notion of coming zz¢o an assembly was prominent 
or latent. Comp. Xen. Cyropaed. iv. 1. 1 ods eis TO péoov’. 
Reasons have been given (2307) for thinking that John might 
deliberately prefer «is because of its spiritual suggestiveness. 

[2711] More direct in its bearing on the Johannine 6 dv éis are 
phrases in Mark where eis otxov or eis THv oikiav is used in connexion 
with Christ?. But the text of these is doubtful. Nor do the Papyri, 





philosophers (see dxoal, ‘‘ears,” in Lucian (iii. 585) Phzlop. § 1). Acts ii. 22 


dmodedevyuevov ard Tod Oeod es buds perh. means ‘‘approved from God in 
the sight of [all of] you,” or ‘‘ approved [as being sent] from God to [all of] you.” 
Comp. Herm. Vis. ii. 4. 3 méuper oty Kdrjuns els ras @w odes... parrh oe 
vovderycet Tas X/pas...g0 O€ dvayvacn eis Ta’T ny Thy TOW BETA THY TMpEeTBUTEpw... 
Ths éxkAnolas, where the meaning seems to be ‘‘ read [publicly] to [the people of ] 
this city with the elders.” Comp. Mk xiii. 10 Kal els wavra Ta @Ovn Tp&rov 
det enpuxOjvac (Mt. xxiv. 14 KnpuxOjoerat...rots €Oveow) and x Pet. i. 25 76 phua TO 
evayyeducbev els twas (Hort) ‘which was preached [reaching even] to you,” Lk. 
xxiv. 47 kal knpuxOjvat...weravolay ‘els! dpeow duapridv eis [reaching even to] TavT a 
ra €0vn, and Rom. viii. 18 ryv wéddoveay Sdéav drroxadvPOfvar eis Nuas. 

[2709 4] That déyew els in this pzblic sense is good Greek, appears clearly from 
Thucydides, especially when he describes the fear of Alcibiades lest the Spartan 
ambassadors should convert the Athenians to peace ‘‘if they should say the same 
things [publicly] to the Demos”’ that they had said, less publicly ‘‘ 2 the Boulé,” 
v. 45 jv és Tov Shuov raira éywow (following )éyovTes év Ty Bovd7, and 
preceding és rov dfjuov mapehOdvres) and comp. i. 72 épacav BovrerGar kal avdrol és 
TO TAHO0s airav elre, iv. 58 és Td Kowdv Tr. 5h Abyous elmev. In this sense, 
Aéyew eis cowld not be used about addressing a single person. [In } Herod i. 86 ovd& 
Te maddov és éwuriv héywv 7 és Gray 7d dvOpwmwov the meaning is, “‘zw2th 
reference to.” | is dra may be used of one person or many; but probably Mt. x. 
27 els 7d ots ze. “secretly,” is deliberately altered into mpds 7d ods by Luke (xii. 

3) who uses eis Gra for publicity in Acts xi. 22 KovcOn dé 6 Aoyos eis TH WTO 
ris éxkNnolas (as well as in the sense of penetration in Lk. i. 44 ws éyévero...els Ta 
rd ov), Luke’s liking for es in connexion with the spread of the Gospel may be 
illustrated by the Pauline doctrine, Rom. x. 18 wy ovK nkovoav; pevotvye, (Ps. xix. 
4) His wacay ri yhv c&frOev 6 POdyyos abrav. 

1 [2710 a] In 1 Pet.v. 12 els qv orre—regard being had to 2d, i. 8 els dv and 26. 
iii. 20 els jv and to their several contexts—we should probably take eis jy as 
combining two meanings (1) ‘‘ looking to which” or ‘‘with a view to which,” 
and (2) ‘‘2 which.” 

2 [2711 2] Comp. Mk ii. 1 (om. by parall. Mt.-Lk.) eloehOav dru eis Kag.... 
Axovobn Gre “ev olkw éorly’, where marg. has els olkéy éotw, SS is wanting, Latt. 
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so far as is at present alleged, give a safe instance of eis rdqov elvat. 
Blass (p. 122 n.) quotes Berlin Pap. (3rd cent.) Vol. il. 385 «is 
’AXdeEavSpecav éori. But the context somewhat favours the view that 
the person spoken of is not actually at Alexandria but is coming 
there. Moreover the text has eau. And the editors regard this as 
a misspelling for efou “will be going.” If this is the meaning it may 
be illustrated by Ox. Pap. (2nd cent.) 529 éy® dé eis Korrov pera 
Tod yyenovos ctu, “Lam going to Coptus.” I am informed that in 
Tebtun. Pap., Part ut. (416) not yet published (1905), a rather 
illiterate letter contains éyevaynv év “Adeavdpeta followed by 
éyevdpnv eis “AA. But yiyverOar eis is quite different from elvac 
eis, of which (at present) no certain instance is adduced from 
papyri. 

[2712] These passages in Mark about the house or home of 
Christ, being omitted by Matthew and Luke, may be expected 
(2396) to be referred or alluded to by John. But the other details 
above mentioned appear in no way to help us to explain, indeed 
they make it more difficult to explain—except upon mystical and 
spiritual grounds—why John, who generally avoids eis for év, writes 
dv eis tov KoATov about the Son of God at the beginning of his 
Gospel and év r@ xoArw about the beloved disciple toward the end 
of it. That he had some peculiar meaning in eis is made all the 
more probable because, so far as is alleged, eis xoAvrov without a verb 





‘in domo,” but ¢ ‘“‘domi.” Again, after the words ‘‘let not man put asunder,” 
common to Mk and Mt., Mk alone has x. 10 kal eis Thy oixiav rdw of wabyral... 
émnpdtwv (Lk. om. the whole) SS ‘‘ when he entered the house again,” @ ‘‘ domi,” 
6 “in domum,” f, & ‘‘in domo.” The mention of méd\w in Mk ii. 1, x. 10 
suggests that in both cases the meaning is (as SS in the latter) ‘‘ when he entered 
the house again.” 

(2711 4] Mk xiii. 16 has 6 ets rdv dypév where parall. Mt. xxiv. 18, Lk. xvii. 31 
have 6 év r@ (Lk. om. 7@) dyp@. In this last passage, the antithesis between the 
previously mentioned ‘‘on the housetop” and “into the field” resembles that in 
1S. ix. 26 ‘‘ on the housetop...went out...abroad,” LXX éws é&w but “ANos (Field) 
has els dypév. In 1 S. a verb of motion is expressed. Mark perh. intends to imply 
one, ‘‘the [man that is] on the housetop” being contrasted with ‘‘the [wan that 
has gone out] to the field [to labour].” The fact that both Mt. and Lk. substitute 
év for eis indicates that Mk’s idiom was of the nature of a mannerism. Neither 
els olkovy nor els dypdv could very well have a Semitic origin, as the Semitic 
preposition used in “at home” and ‘‘abroad” is almost always ‘‘ 27,” not ‘ to.” 
Lk. xi. 7 els rhv kolrny eioly (D and latt. év rH Kolry) has not been illustrated by 
other examples, and it appears alien from Hebrew and Latin. The meaning may 
be ‘‘[recently come] ¢o bed.” 
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of motion occurs nowhere in the Bible, nor in Greek literature, 
whereas év xdA7w is very common, and is familiar to all in the 
phrase “in Abraham’s bosom'.” It is therefore natural to infer 
that eis has a spiritual meaning—somewhat as in the Pauline Epistles 
where men are said to be baptized, or confirmed, or fulfilled, or made 
to grow, “zzfo Christ,” and where it is said concerning God, Rom. 
Xi. 36 eis adrov Ta wavra, and 1 Cor. viii. 6 npeis eis avrov (1475). 

[2713] One explanation may be that, as the beloved disciple is 
said to be (xiii. 23) “lying zz the bosom” of the Lord when he 
asks Him to reveal a secret, so the Son is described as being “‘zto 
the bosom of the Father” because He is regarded as the revealing 
Mediator passing from man to God and from God to man. But, 
beside this, it is not improbable that John is alluding to ancient 
traditions about Christ’s “home.” It has been maintained elsewhere 
(1451—8, 1839 foll., 2644 (i)) that John’s description of Christ as 
“Jaying his head to rest” on the Cross contains an allusion to the 
Matthew-Luke saying “The son of man hath not where to lay his 
head to rest.” If that is so, we may still more reasonably expect 
some Johannine allusion to Mark’s repeated traditions about a 
“house” or “home” into which Christ enters—traditions almost 
always omitted by Matthew and Luke*. The discussion of these 
must be reserved for a future treatise. On the single occasion on 
which John associates the mention of a house with Christ’s teaching 
or action Origen calls the “house” (2329) “omnem hujus mundi 
domum ac totius ecclesiae domum.” An attempt will be made in 
a future treatise to shew that John desires to meet various unprofit- 
able and conflicting traditions about Christ’s “‘ house” by saying, at 
the outset of his Gospel, that He was to be regarded as being in 
no earthly house, but as being in heaven—even while on earth— 
leading men “to the bosom of God.” 
On iii. 34 ék métpoy (2824) 

[2714] On iii. 34 od yap é&« pérpov didwow, Chrys. agrees with 
Apollinarius in taking é« pérpou as pérpw, “ We all have received the 





1 Hor. Heb. on Lk. xvi. 22—3, and comp. 2 S. xii. 3 (Heb., Gk, and Targ.), 

2 [2712] The Pauline Epistles exemplify all the uses of e/s above mentioned 
except ‘‘at” with places, which would naturally be rare in hortatory language. 
* Bis is also very rare, in any sense, in Revelation. 

3 [2713.2] Mk ii. 1, iii. 20, vii. 17, 24, ix. 28, 33 (but see Mt, xvil. 25), x. Io. 
See also Mt. ix. 28 (which is in the style of Mk). 
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energy of the Spirit dy measure (pérpw)...but He has it without 
measure (dpérpytov).” Wetstein gives a great number of instances 
from Greek, Latin, and Hebrew (including Vajikra R. 15 “‘ Spiritus 
S. non habitavit super Prophetas nisi mensura quadam”) of “dy 
measure” or ‘‘ according to measure”; but none have “from measure.” 
Nonnus, however, takes the words to imply a spontaneous stream, as 
distinct from “measures” of water, otpavdfev yap Otros dv és xOova 
meme Oeds yporopytopa Kdcpov Ilatpwns codins aitéacvtov duBpov 
idrAXerr Od yap pérpa Adyouo Peper Adyos, GAAG of aici Movvw rvedpua 
diSwow dediBéos poov é6udys: and this suggests the most satisfactory 
solution. John has in view the living water of the Spirit (Ps. xxxvi- 
8—g ‘Thou shalt make them drink of the river of thy pleasures, for 
with thee is he fountain of life”) as compared with draughts from the 
““measured vessel” (comp. il. 6 metpytds) of the Law. Mérpw might 
have meant linear (not liquid) measure as pérpov means in Rey. 
xxl. 17. But é« mérpov could not mean this and might therefore 
seem preferable?. 
On Aiw with genitive applied to time (2331) 

[2715] Avd, with genitive, applied to time, means “ passing 
through.” If the time means the whole of a life, age, year, month, 
or day, dua often means “ throughout” (dros being often inserted) ; 
but, if there is no such notion of wholeness, it means “ passing through 
one period toa period that follows,” i.e. ‘after an interval of.” This 
ts always the meaning where a number is mentioned. Awd VUKTOS, 
however (Steph.) is sometimes loosely used to mean “dy night.” 
Plutarch Quaest. Rom. 279 F ovk... pera dwrds...dAdAa Sid oxdrovs 
may throw light on Acts v. 19 (comp. xvi. 9, Xvii. 10, xxiii, 31) 
where an angel opens the door for Peter “dy night,” suggesting 
perhaps that the deliverance took place, in part, “dy means of,” or 
“with the aid of,” night. Steph. gives xo instance in which did. ts used 
with a number of years, days, etc. to mean anything but “after the 
interval of.” Most frequently “after the interval of the third, fourth 





1 [2714a] A generic term for Heb. liquid measure occurs (Buhl 487 6) in Lev. 
xix. 35 (yos, Ezek. iv. 11, 16, wérpov, r Chr. xxiii. 29 LXX om. (or includes that 
and another word under ~ézpov) but al. (prob. Aquila) drogipwréy (Field) “ut 
praepositio quidem primam vocis Hebraeae literam repraesentet,” and he com- 
pares Ps. cxxxviii. 20 da-évvoa. This suggests that, in connexion with this 
particular word for ‘‘ measure,” the ‘‘ praepositio” é« might arise from “ prima 
vocis Hebraeae litera,” and the same statement applies to another Heb. word 
meaning ‘‘ measure” in Sir, xxxi. 27 (Jewish Q. 1889, p- 6). 
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year etc.” means ‘‘every third or fourth year.” But Herod. i. 62 816 
évdexatov éreos, describing the long interval during which Pisistratus 
waited to effect his return to Athens, appears to mean “after an 
interval extending to the eleventh year” (not, as L.S., “in the course 
of the eleventh year”). The facts confirm the view taken in 2331 
that dé in Acts i. 3 means “after an interval of.” ’Ev, rather than 
dua, would be used to express ‘“‘in the course of *.” 





1 [2715 a] In an extremely obscure passage, Lucian Hist. Conscr. 21 (ii. 30) 
ridicules a fabulous account of a death by self-starvation undergone by Severianus, 
who attacked Osroes and was taken prisoner and killed by him. Lucian says that 
“‘the man’s suffering” was, in fact, a matter of three days only; whereas men 
starved to death mostly last as many as seven days—“ unless one were to resort to 
the supposition that Osroes elorixer mepysdvwv or dv Z. ug awddnrar Kal did 
To0ro ovK émiyaye (v.r. erfye) Siau7rhs éBdduns.” The meaning is disputed. But it 
affords very slight ground for supposing that 61d recoapdxovTa juepoy can mean 
““through forty days.” Like the extract from Herodotus it describes an interval of 
prolonged waiting, and the final words seem to ridicule the notion that Osroes 
stood waiting ‘‘ ¢2// the expiration of the seventh day.” It certainly does not mean 
‘* during the seventh day.” 

2 [2715 4] As regards év, ‘‘in the course of,” or ‘‘ during,” in vi. 39—54 (see 
2548) the Mss. vary greatly, between 79, and é 79, before éoxary quepg. W.-H. 
gives, in order, two instances without év, a third with éy (vi. 44), and a fourth 
without é€v. As €N follows (or would follow), in some of these cases, AyYTO 
or AYTON, it might be easily dropped or inserted, after the similar letters 0 
or ON. But & 79 éoxdry fuépg occurs, without v.r., in xi. 24 €v TH dvaordoet, év T. 
é. f., xii. 48 éxetvos Kpwve? adrov év r. é. 9. Both there, and in vii. 37 & dé 77 é. 
#...THs éoprfs, the preposition seems to mean ‘‘in the course of” ; and ‘‘the last 
day” is regarded, not as a date or a point of time, but as a period 7 the course of 
which great events take place. If this view is correct, év TH €. 7. in vi. 44 may be 
regarded as a climax, the weightiest of the three utterances in vi. 39—44, and vi. 
54 as being a separate utterance. 

[2715] As regards caBBarw with or without &, the preposition may be 
regarded as emphasizing the sacred period of rest during which work may not be 
done. Butt is very doubtful whether John ever omits év with this word. B and 
some latt. versions omit it once, so that W.H. bracket it, in vii. 22—3 xal [ev] 
caBSdrw mepiréuvere...el Mepirouny...\auBdver €v caBB....vyj émolnoa év caBBp. 
But the latt. vss. omit it also in v. 16 ratra émole év caBBdrw. And B, betore 
other words, (against W.H.) omits év temporal in ii. 19, 23, xvili. 39. In il. 19, 
23, év, if inserted by B, would come at the end of a line and would be liable 
to omission as being written in small letters. In xviii. 39, €N might be dropped 
after YMIN, especially if the latter was written YMEIN in B’s archetype. In ii. 19, 
vii. 22 €N follows kal, and the latter, if written ke in B’s archetype, might easily 
cause the omission of a following € meaning EN. A frzord one might maintain 
that, in vii. 22-3, caBBdrw was used at first unemphatically to be followed 
by a more emphatic éy cafBdry: but the evidence negatives this supposition. 

[2715 d] "Ey, or card, is always used by Mk, Mt., and Jn, with éopr7 to express 
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On vi. 21 HOEAON OYN AaBein (2346) 

[2716] Nonnus paraphrases this Kat pw édetv pnvéawoy (sic) és 
drkdda* Kat pévos aApns*Hyv tore, Kat wéXev Sppos, evel Geodwéi rarya 
Ota voos mrepdets, avéuwv Sixa, viodw éperpav, TyArerdpos Aupeverow 
opiteey adrouatyn vyds!, where pevéawov implies earnest desire that 
was not fulfilled because the vessel was brought to shore by a heaven- 
sent blast before the disciples could receive Jesus on board. Chrys. 
takes the same view, twice repeating that Christ “dd not go on 
board,” and attempting to give a reason for it”. Both take 76eAov as 
denoting unfulfilled desire. 

[2717] In the LXX, forms of 7#6eAov are very rare as compared 
with those of »6éAnoo. The 3rd pers., 70edov, 7OeXe, without ov, 
hardly occurs outside apocryph. exc. in Judg. xiii. 23 «i OcXev 6 
Kvpwos where Theod. (and sim. A) has éBovAero (and see other 
instances from LXX in 17354). Many Indices do not distinguish 
between édw and é6éAw, so that statements must be cautiously based 
on them. In Egypt. Pap. Indices, é6édw is very rare; but 70éAynca 
is sometimes used about authoritative resolutions of those in power, 
and ov« 74¢Anoev means “he refused” ; 74eXev occurs (according to 
the Indices) only once, and then apparently of unfulfilled desire*. 





“during” or ‘‘in the course of.’ Lk. alone has‘the dat. without prep. in Lk. ii. 
41 €ropevorro...77) éopry, “at the feast.” Strictly, Lk. should have said ‘‘/or the 
feast,” or ‘zo the feast” (as Jn vii. 8, 10, xi. 56, xii. 12 els Thy éopriv) and hence 
D ins. év, d “in die festo,” 4 ‘in diem sollemni (szc),” ¢ ‘ad dies solomni (sic),” 
J “in die solemni,” @ ‘* die sollemni.” 

1 [27162] For peveatyw signifying vain desire see //. xv. 617 @AX’ odd’ ds 
dtvaro pita wdda wep weveaivow and comp. Z/. xv. 104. "Hv rére is perh. an 
imitation of Virgil’s ‘‘sed fut,” “ was a thing of the past:”” HTOTE might easily 
spring, asa corruption, from HCTOTE #.e. jo76 Te, but (Steph.) #uac does not appear 
to be used of “settling down.” Ocodiéi rahug may be illustrated from Chrys. (ad 
loc.) od “yap pdvov dopadt adr Kal éF odplwv adrots mapérxe Tov Todv. 

2 [2716 4] Tivos dé verev odk dvéBn els Td Totov;...00K évéBn dé els Td motor, 
wa 7d Oadua petfov épydonra. Chrys. supposes that Christ first walked on the sea, 
and then, ‘‘as soon as He had appeared to the disciples, in the same moment, removed 
to the land, (ana te 8POn Kal dwéoryn am’ atrav).” He quotes vi. 21 7edov 
AaBeiy atrov: Kal edOéws Td mroloy éyyus THs ys éyévero. Perhaps S means this in 
substituting él thy yiv els qv brivrnoev ‘*the land to which Jesus came to meet 
them.” Origen (on Prov. xxx. 19) has evOéws yap eyévero Td Totoy él Thy yhv eis 
jv vahyov, Oela Suvdmer. 

* [27172] See Oxy. Pap. ii. no. 237, col. vii. 10, 18, 19 etc. Here, and 
in several other passages of this long petition, the word seems to mean ‘‘ willed,”’ 
“decreed,” ‘‘decided”’ (once reOeArxacr). In Faye Pap. 131. 7 odk 7Oé\noev 
means “‘refused.”” In Oxy, iii no. 472. 14 “‘did not wish (obx AOedev) her to 
survive him” the context indicates that the desire was frustrated. 
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According to the Indices of Lucian and Aristotle, 76eXov does not 
occur in those authors, although é#éAw and @édw are frequent in 
them'. The fact that 7@eAov occurs twice at no great interval in 
Test. xii. Patr. and that it is used by Hermas to express a modest 
wish”, indicates that it may have been freely used by some writers ; 
but its rarity in the writers above-mentioned and its non-existence in 
Mt.-Lk., confirm the view taken elsewhere (17350) that in the 
Walking on the Waters John’s use of 76eAov is connected with Mark’s 
use of 76eAev*. 
On i. 30 ymép ayToy (2369) 

[2718] On this passage Blass (p. 135) says that the use of urép 





e 


1 [2717 4] Lucian’s Index has Dial. Marin, xiii. 2 (i. 321) ove @edes, ‘‘you did 
not wish,” but nowhere 70eAes or 70éAnoas. Schenkl’s Index to Epictetus gives 
HOedov (without dv) 1st pers. sing. “I could have wished,” “1 should have liked”. 
(in vernacular English, ‘‘I only wish”’) in i. 10. 6 ‘‘I only wish I could stand by 
him and remind him” (comp. iv. 1. 143 ‘‘I ovly wish I could stand over one of 
these people” and Gal. iv. 20 7@eAov 5€ mapeivac), i. 29. 35 ‘‘ 1 should have liked 
to go on still as a pupil,” and sim. i. 29. 38, ii. 8. 16 etc., almost always of 
impracticable (and often of unreasonable) desires. So in 2nd pers. i. 1. 18 (and 
comp. iii. 23. 13) Té of7; 70edes rdvras TpaxndoxomnOjvar; ‘‘ would you have 
liked to see all the world beheaded?” and 3rd pers. ii. 9. 22 ofoy el Tis déxa Airpas 
dpae wh Suvvduevos, Tov Tod Alaytos Nidov Bacrdfew nOedev “as though a man 
unequal to carrying ten pounds would Jike to lift the stone of Ajax!” In ii. 17. 
33 H0edov 5° dopadas éxew the desire is scoffed at by Epictetus (od @eds ei, a) 
dv@pwre) as absurdly ambitious. It occurs with a neg. in iv. 11. 24, ‘God 
forbid ! I would not wish such a thing, even if it were to make me a wise man 
(0¥8’ ef copds eueddov elvac 7Oedov).” Schenkl gives only one instance of nOedes 
dv (iii. 17. 4) ‘‘could you possibly have wished,” referring to a disgraceful 
action. 

[2717] Schenkl’s very copious Index gives no instance of 7#0eXe in Epictetus. 
Swete’s note on Mk vi. 48 is ‘‘ Vg. volebat praeterire eos...With the feigned 
purpose comp. Le. xxiv. 28 and see Mc. v. 36, vii. 27.’ But 70edev (so far as 
I know) never means “he feigned,” and the passages referred to in Mk and Lk. 
do not contain 7Oeev. 

2 [2717@] Test. xii. Patr. Kud. § 1 el ph ‘TaxwB...mpoonvéaro mepl éuod...6r¢ (?) 
ere Kuipros dvedeiv pe, 2. Sym. § 2 Kk. Ody “PouBhu édurjOn* nOed\e yap avrov 
diacGoat.... In Herm. Mand. v. t. 7, nOedov yvGvat, ‘* volebam cognoscere,”’ is 
like our “ J wanted to know—in case you can spare me five minutes—whether you 
think...,” which does not imply that the ‘“‘want” is given up. 

3 [2717] Mt. xiv. 25 qAGev mpds avrovs has neither nOeXov nor 7Oedev. 
Possibly there may have been some Gk confusion between HA®EN and H@EAON 
ot HOEAEN. In Jn vi. 21, the Cureton. Syr. (Burk.) has ‘* And they were willing 
that they should receive him,” but SS “and when they took him”; S has 7\Gov for 
#Oedov, an interchange like that in 2 S. xxiii. 9, where B* reads 76eXe for 
mre. 
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for wepi as in A€éyew vrép “to speak about,” (1) “is common in Attic 
and Hellenistic Greek,” (2) ‘‘as also in the LXX,” (3) that it “is 
found more rarely [in N.T.]} and is almost confined to Paul,” and he 
instances “Jo. i, 30 vmrép ov (zepi ov NCA al.) elrov, 2 Cor. vill. 23 
eire Umép Titov (‘as concerning’), xii. 8 vaép tovTov mapexadeoa (‘on 
this account,’ ‘on behalf of this’)...2 Thess. il. 1, xavyaoOau trép 
often in Paul, also dvcvoicGau vrep, ppoveiv vrép (in Phil. i. 7 ‘to 
think upon’ in iv. 10 ‘to care for’).” (4) On Jni. 30 he adds (p. 313) 
“better ov without prep. Nonn. Chrys.” 

[2719] (x) A distinction should be drawn Jefween vaep twos 
masc. and srép twos neuter. The former almost always means “ iz 
behalf of,” or at all events suggests some zmferest in the person 
mentioned. Comp. /7. vi. 524 vmép odGev alcye axotvw zpos Tpowv 
implying that Hector blushes for his brother Paris, whom he would 
gladly defend, when he hears the Trojans revile him, Soph. Gd. Zyr. 
1444 oUtws ap avédpos abAlov revcecO vrép (7.e. taking any interest in 
the fallen king), Lucian De Saé¢. 9 (ii. 273) of Achilles “receiving 
good news about (rvvOavopyevos irép)” his son. In Plat. Legg. 776 E, 
the meaning may well be that Homer, “making proclamation zx 
behalf of Zeus (vm@ep tod Avos ayopevwv),” has ‘openly declared” or 
“given sentence” that Zeus takes away half a man’s being when 
he takes his freedom : that is, he speaks for the god, though not in 
the first person, as though he were in the counsels of Zeus’, 





1 [2719] Plato 776 © may be punctuated thus, 6 6¢ cogdéraros juiv tov 
TounTav Kal dmepyvaro vrep Tod Ards, dyopedwr, ‘‘has actually given sentence in 
the name of Zeus, making public proclamation thereof.” Comp. 2. 580 B Ut O7 
Mot, pny éyw, viv 74dn worep 6 did mdvTwy KpiTHs dmopalverat, Kal cd otrw, ‘as the 
judge gives his sentence [as to which chorus is first, which second] so do you,” 
followed by moOwowpeba otv Khpuxa ‘‘let us hire a herald” to proclaim the 
sentence. Homer, then, seems to be the ‘‘herald” giving sentence in behalf of 
Zeus. Conversely, comp, Epict. ii. 23. 7 Ti ydp éore 7d dropatyduevov birép 
exdoTns TovTwv T&v duvduewy...with 2d. pare Ths Oparixis wor’ #Koveas Neyovons Te 
mept €avrjs; ‘What is it that declares in behalf of each of these faculties ?,,,Did 
you ever hear the faculty of sight uttering a word adout itself?” ze. there is a 
higher power that speaks 2 dehalf of, or as the interpreter of, its servants, for they 
cannot speak adouz themselves. Apart from Xen. Cyrop. (discussed in 2370 a), 
Steph. gives no other instances except from an affidavit in Demosth. 554,11 7 
eloayyera €560n...0rép Apiordpyov, and Aeschin. 22, 12 (ch. 154 Teubn. p. £57) 
imép adrav WyqgueioOa dv H dStwks 7. As to the former, since a contest is said to 
be ‘22 behalf of (imép) life or death,” brép twos (masc.) came to be used in an 
action of a public character (elsayyeNla), perh. meaning at first “22 behalf of,” 
and then ‘‘for or against,” comp. Arrian Alex. i. 25. 8 Ti xpR vrep ’ANeEdvdpou 
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yvavar. In Aeschin., the preceding words (ri duets duwpudxare ;) and the context, 
indicate that a’réy is neut., as in the accepted Latin transl. ‘‘ Vos quid jurastis ? 
De ws rebus pronuntiaturos que in accusatione preescripte sunt.” Steph.’s 
numerous instances from Polyb. are all neuter. Lucian’s Index gives abundant 
instances of jrép with gen. of person, but all mean “ Zy0,” exc. perhaps Phad. 
prior 10 (ii. 197) ddNa pev Umép Euod axnkows, émel 5’ Ererpddn amfpOev émavdv pe 
where the Latin gives ‘‘de me,” and the meaning may be ‘‘in controversy for and 
against me.” [If the meaning had been “ other [good things] in my favour,” we 
should have expected d)\a re... Kal. ] 

[2719 6] In Arrian’s Exped. Alex. irép is freq. used with genit. of person and 
verbs of writing, inquiring etc. In his preface, distinguishing between ypa@w rept 
and ypapw wrép, he says, doa meév (?)TavTa dudw mepl ’AdeLdvdpov...Euvéypayav 
Tatra éyw ws mdvTn adynO dvarypddw..."Addor wey 57 GANa vep ’AdeEdydpou 
dvéypayay, od’ éorw brép Grov mheloves 7 d&vuudwydrepor és GAAjAous. The dudw 
are Ptolemaeus and Aristobulus, and he proceeds to explain that these two wrote 
without being influenced by love of gain or other pressure. These two write in a 
detached and disinterested way ‘‘ about’? Alexander ; the others ‘‘ zz behalf of,” or 
‘in praise of’ him (or perhaps ‘‘in a controversial spirit about him”). He 
proceeds (z3.) to say that he has neglected mere idle oral tradition or talk 
‘in favour of ” Alexander (rdvrn damiora ws Neyoueva udvov wrép’A.). It is perh. 
significant that vi. 2.6 tmép ’Adetdvdpou Euvéypaye is followed by éWedcaro. Of 
course wzrép with genit. of person may mean “aéowt” a man, or men, when regarded 
impersonally, as an enemy, a nation etc., as in Arr. Alex. i. 5. 3 0. Ta 
AdrapiarGy, ii. 6. 2 §. Aapetov, v. 5. 1 ¥.’IvéGv. The Index to Arrian contains 
several instances where iép Tivos masc. means “in behalf of,” as in N.T. 

[2719] ‘“Yrép, in dmopaivecOa ijmép, has been shewn (2719 a) to mean 
“in behalf of,” or “in the name of.” Contrast Epict. iii. 18. 4 wept Zwxpdrous & 
ovx admedivavro ot dikacral;—z.e. ‘‘gave sentence aéout Socrates.” Epictetus 
appears never to use iép for wepi. The former, when used with the genitive, he 
mostly connects with verbs that imply anxious effort to gain some prize, retain 
some possession, or defend some person. His view is (ii. 16. 41, and comp, iv. 
ro. 22) that it is right to ‘‘strive even to desperation for the sake of (v1ép) 
tranquillity, freedom, noblemindedness,” for these things are parts of oneself; but 
it is only fools that would be anxious for the sake of a mere possession. Hence 
the parenthesis with trép in the following, amidst a group of mepi clauses, il. 13. 
Ir GANG Tepl Tod cwpuarlov dywviBuev—tmép TOO Krynoediov (comp. iii. 18. 3 éml To 
cwpdriov—érl rd krnoeldiov)—mept Tob ri ddée TG Kaloapi, ep rv éow 5 obdevds. 
This might’ be paraphrased: ‘‘But we are anxious adout the paltry body— 
[anxious] for the sake of that most trumpery possession !—adbout what Cesar will 
think—but never a jot about the things within us.” The b7ép clause anticipates 
and meets the objection: ‘‘Why of course a man is anxious for the sake of his 
body !” and the meaning is, we are anxious for the sake of external unrealities, but 
we are not anxious, not even in the lowest sense, ‘‘adou¢” internal realities. In 
iL. 19. 26 vmrép lepwotvns éAddet wot, Urép appears from the context to mean ‘‘adout 
the advisableness of attempting to obtain” such an office (for it does not seem likely 
that taép could mean ‘‘to secure my interest for his application”). The closest 
approximation of wrép to rep that I have been able to find is in iv. 1. 105 where 
evxapioreiv (elsewhere twice used with ét) is used with brép: but even here vrép 
probably represents a feeling less detached and more emotional than would be 
represented by wept. Similarly, in English, when we say ‘‘sorry or thankful for” 
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[2720] (2) In LXX, wep with gen. is very rare except in the 
titles of Psalms and in the phrases 6 vrép and izép ov. In the 
Pentateuch, it occurs only in Deut. xxiv. 16 (ds) ‘‘the fathers shall 
not be put to death for the children” and xxviii. 23 6 ovpavos 6 vrép 
kepadys cov. Different authors and mss. use vrép and epi differently. 
As to genit. of person, note Judg. vi. 31 “Will ye plead for Baal?” 
vmép, A mepi, 1 S. ii. 25 “who shall entreat for him?” vzép, A Tept, 
but 1 S. 1. 27 “for this child I prayed” vrép (no v.r.), 2 S. vii. 25 
and parall. 1 Chr. xvii. 23 (David to God) “thou hast spoken 
concerning thy servant and concerning his house,” S. LXX zepi (once), 
Luc. vrép (b2s), Chr. LXX zpos and éi'. There are probably very 
Jew instances of wnép with genit. of person in canonical LXX meaning 
“about,” except in the various reading (Luc.) of David’s prayer 
quoted above”. 

[2721] (3) In N.T., vép with genit. is relatively very much 
more frequent than in LXX. It occurs nearly twenty times in the 





(but ‘‘angry or delighted az’’) there is a notion of having received something “‘ [zz 
return] for” which we make an emotional response of sorrow or thankfulness. 

[2719@] “rep with genit. of pers. occurs in Epict. Fragm. (3 Schenkl, 136 
Schweig.) drép hudy BeBovdevra to mean ‘in behalf of” and also with ypdgw 
i. 9. 27, where ypddw umép Twos means ‘‘write zz behalf of” or ‘‘a letter of 
introduction for,” rep. i. 9. 33 Umép Tovrou rl dddo 7 dvd-yxn ypddew émirToAas ws 
umép vexpod; Here there seems to be a play on writing a letter of introduction for 
the sake of helping a helpless creature and writing a letter of request for the sake 
of recovering a dead body to give it burial. It may be doubted whether the 
genit. is masc. or neut. in ii. 16. 42 dpxew me Oéders, liwreve, Mévew, pevryev, 
méverOat, mhouteiv; yd co trép amdvtwy TodTwy mpds Tods av@pwmrous amroNoy?- 
coma. delEw thy Exdorov dicw ola éctiv, but TovTwy, if not masculine, is at least 
personal in effect. The Philosopher says to God, ‘‘ Make me play what part thou 
wilt, Ruler, Citizen, etc. I will justify thy ways to men, rez resenting these 
characters [in accordance with thy will].” The discrimination between wept and 
vmép in Epictetus strongly confirms the conclusion that John likewise discrimi- 
nated between them. 

1 [2720] As to genit. of thing, comp. 1 Esdr. vii. 8 daép duaprias with Ezr. 
vi. 17 mept duaprias and Dan. ii. 18 ‘‘ mercies concerning this secret” (where there 
is a notion of intercession) LX X zepl, Theod. brép, with 2d. vii. 16 “ concerning all 
this” LXX vmép, Theod. wepl. Comp. also Ezr. x. 19 (about sacrifice) zrept 
Nees with parall. 1 Esdr. ix. 20 Jrép rijs dyvolas. In 2 S. vii. 1g 

‘spoken of thy servant’s house,” vii. 28 ‘‘ promised unto thy servant,” the ae, 

has wrép, perh. (1) taking “house” as a thing, and (2) confusing “unto” with “i 
behalf of,” but the parall. LXX in 1 Chr. xvii. 17, 26 has émf in both cases. 

* [2720] In 1 and 2 Macc., brép with genit. occurs about 28 times, and when 
used with genit. of person, it alw. means “in behalf of” exc. in 2 Macc, ix. 8 
‘“above [the level of] men.” 
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Gospels (as compared with twice in the Pentateuch and Joshua) 
always with gent. of person, and—unless it can be proved that i. 30 is 
an exception—always meaning ‘‘in behalf of.” This also is its 
meaning in the Acts where the genitive is always personal, or quasi- 
personal, referring four times (out of seven) to sufferings “in behalf 
of the Name [of the Lord].” In the Pauline Epistles it occurs about 
ninety times, and in almost every instance it means “in behalf of” 
some person, or some name, or cause, for which the Apostle contends as 
though contending for a person, or some object for which he is striving, 
or praying, or interceding: and in the very few instances in which 
this meaning is not expressed, it is probably always implied’. 
[2722] (4) As regards the alleged omission of tép by Chrys. and 
Nonnus in i, 30 ovrds éorw trép ov, Migne prints two quotations of 
it by Chrys. thus (1) Otros jv repi ob etrov: ‘O éricw [Lov epxopevos 
Eumpoabev pov yéyovev, (2) Odros jv dv etrov: ’Oricw foov epxerar avip 
ds fupoobév mov yéyovey, and a subsequent quotation of i. 15 thus 
(3) dmicw pov epxetar 8s eumpocbéy pov yéyoveyv although he has 
previously quoted i. 15 (ad Joc.) thus (4) odtos Fv bv elrrov, 6 drow 
pov épyomevos eurpoobéy pov yéyovev. It will be observed, rst, that 
Chrys. does not omit a prep. in his first quotation of i. 30 (though he 





* [2721 a] Mt. has it only in v. 44 (Lk. vi. 28) rpooedxeade brép (Lk. mepl) TOV 
duskdvTwv. Where Mk xiv. 24 has drép roAd\Gv, Mt, xxvi. 28 has epi, and 
bracketed Lk. xxii. 19, 20 has brép dudr. 

* [272146] The single doubtful case of pers. genit. is Rom. ix. 27 ’Hoalas dé 
Kpdger vrep Tod ‘Iopayd, where Fritzsche may be right in alleging Arrian 2xp. Al. 
vi. 2. 6dmép Adefdvdpov, “ about Alexander” (2719 4), so that Israel is not a person, 
but a historical subject. But note the obvious contrast in Rom. xi. 2 ’H)elg...ds 
evruyxdvet...kara Tod "Iopayd. In Rom. xi. 2, Elijah intercedes against Jsrael and 
is rebuked by the answer that there zs “a remnant.” In Rom. ix. 27, Isaiah ‘‘cries 
in behalf of Israel” and announces that there will be a ‘‘vemnant.” 2 Cor. viii. 
23 elre Urép Tlrov means ‘‘ whether [I have to stand up in defence] concerning 
Titus and his relations with you and myself”—I maintain that he has done you no 
wrong. In 2 Thess. ii. 1, dmép ris mapovolas means—as Lightf. expresses it, 
‘roughly and broadly paraphrased ””—‘‘ to advocate the true view of the coming.” 
Phil. i. 7 KaOws éorw Sikasov éuol robro dpovetv bwrép mdvrwy buav, means that the 
Apostle is bound to feel confident, hopeful, and thankful ‘zz behalf of” his 
Philippian converts. 

[2721 ¢] ‘Ymrép, when used with a verb and such phrases as vi. 51 ‘the life of 
the world,” xi. 4 ‘the glory of God,” Acts ix. 16 ‘‘my name,” Rom. xv. 8 ‘the 
truth of God,” 2 Cor. i. 6 ‘your comforting,” 2 Thess. i. 4 ‘‘ your endurance ”— 
whether the verb be ‘‘contend” or “speak as an ambassador” or ‘‘ boast” or 
whatever else—manifestly implies a personal interest “in behalf of” some person or 
some personified thing. 
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has wepi for émép), 2nd, that he alters éoriv to Av in both his 
quotations of i. 30 (conforming them to i. 15), 3rd, that he omits the 
important word évqjp in his first quotation of i. 30. These variations 
detract from the value of his testimony and indicate that he mixed 
i. 30 andi. 15. The same statement applies to Nonnus so far as 
concerns #v in i. 30 Obros env bv eeurov, dicrepos épxerar avyp. Even 
Origen uses repé in his commentary on Samuel (1 S. xxviii. 18 foll.) 
obtés ear. Tept ob eyo etzov, ‘O dricw pov épx., also omitting avyp'. 
It has been shewn above (2371) that avyp, if it means “husband” or 
“bridegroom?,” goes far to explain vmrép. This view is confirmed 
by the fact that, when Origen says that the Baptist called Christ net 
only apvés but also avyp, he quotes the text correctly with vép, and 
he does it again later on®. The evidence from Chrys. therefore 
indicates nothing except that he did not understand the three points 
that differentiate i. 30 from i. 15, namely, éoriv for jv, Urép ob for 
év, and the important insertion of avjp. A review of all the 
evidence makes it almost certain that John did not use iép for wepi. 
On ix. 21 aytoc Tepi éaytoy (2374—80) 

[2723] ix. 21 avrds repi Eavrod Aadyoei, if translated according to 
classical Greek usage, would closely connect avrds wepi éavrod making 
airés little more than a preparation for emphasizing éavrod “he will 
speak—he about his own sedf,” i.e. about himself and nothing else. 





1 [2722 2] Lomm. xi. 328 Otros ody 6 oxiprioas mpo yevécews, Iwdvvns 6 elruv- 
“ obrés éort, mepl ob ey elmov: 6 dricw mou épxduevos EumpoobEv mou yéyove.” Kal 
6 réupas etré wor ep dv dv loys TO Tredua KaraBaivor, kal uévoy, ovTds eoTw 
6 vids T00 O€00.” odTos, Paciv, odxéri HOer Inoody Xpiordv ev korNia. “Hider yap avrov. 
AAG bu’ SrepBordy ddEns Suordy Te THO Mérpy wemolnxev. Origen is quoting freely 
but Lomm.’s text is also corrupt. We should prob. ins. the words bracketed as 
follows, otros, pacly, odére Goer Inoodv Xpurrov [6r] év orig [#der]* dec yap avrov, 
adda Ov ¥..., “They assert that he no longer knew Jesus Christ [whom] in the 
womb [he had known]. Absurd (20682)! For he knew Him,...but....” 

2 [27226] Origen (2722c) ranks the Baptist’s testimony as to dvjp along with 
his testimony as to durés, suggesting that he laid stress on the former ; but his 
comment ad /oc. is lost. Cramer ad Joc. prints (as one of several explanations of 
dvip given by Ammonius) 7} dre dons Tis hoyexfs Poews, 6 éate Tijs *"ExxAnolas, 
vupplos €or. 

3 [2722 c] Lomm. i. 47 olov 6’ Iwavyns abrov duvody Ged dvaryopever Neywr, “Lde... 
kal dvdpa Sid rovrwr, Odrds éorw trep ov éyw elrov bri ’Orliow pov..., rep. 2. 
p- 156. In both passages, Origen, or the scribe, has perhaps rep. ore (of érlow) as 
ért. Nonnus (on Jni. 13) seems to take aiuara as referring to (2269) the mother 
and dyjp to the father, Ods pias ovK wdwe Aexwids, ov Bios Eyrw ’Avdpouéou 
Brdornua OeAnmaros, ovde Kal avTh Lapkos epwrordbko.o yaurdwos jporev evv7}. 
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Thus 6 8 Karwv avrds éavrdv dvetdev would not mean “Cato himself 
[virtuous though he was] committed suicide” but “Cato killed 
himself with his own hand,” as in Xen. Anadb. ii. 4. 10 ot 8& “EXAnves 
bpopavres Tovrous avrol ef’ Eavrdy éxspovy “but the Greeks...marched 
entirely by themselves,” not “the Greeks themselves by themselves.” 
So 2 Cor. i. 9 GAAG adroit év Eavrois 7d ardkpysa T. O. éoxykapev means 
“‘we have had in our ozww selves the sentence of death” (R.V. “we 
ourselves ”—less suitably if it means “ we ourselves [as distinct from 
others].”) But where the context makes airés emphatic so that one 
pauses on it, it may be separated from the éavrod-phrase, as possibly 
in 2 Cor, x. 12 dAAG adroi—ev éavrois éavrods METPODVTES...00 TUVLaoW. 
pets dé ovx.... There W.H. make no stop after attot, but avrot seems 
to refer emphatically to “certain persons” mentioned above and 
contrasted with “we” thus: “but ¢dey—measuring themselves by 
themselves...have no understanding, but we....” So probably in 
Rom. vili. 23 ov povov 8é, dAAG Kal avtoi—riv amapyiy Tod mvedporos 
exovtes [jpeis|]—xat avrot ev éavrois orevdfomev, “we ourselves, we 
ourselves, I say, having in ourselves...” (not “in our own selves aN. 
In Jn ix. 21 the context exhibits the timorous parents shifting 
responsibility from themselves to their son, laying an increasing stress 
on the antithesis between “we” and “him”: “We (unemph.) know 
that this is our son...but how he now seeth we (unemph.) know not, 
or (2759 a—/) who [as it is said] opened his eyes we (emph.) (xjpe7s) 
know not. Ask Aim (avrov)—he is of age—he (a’rds) shall speak 
concerning himself”—where “he” means ‘‘he himself,” apart from 
us and uninfluenced by us. 

On vi. 15 aytdc monoc (2375) 

[2724]. Origen, commenting on Christ’s retirement to Ephraim 
(xi. 54) and mentioning other retirements, quotes vi. 15 yvovs ort... 
dvexopyoev eis TO pos and adds aAN od pera tov pabyrav ddAdd povos 
(not airds povos)'. The Latin d also omits “‘ipse.” Chrys. has yvods 
rt...avexupnoev eis 70 pos, and proceeds to comment, without adding 
avros povos. Both Origen and Chrys. omit the preceding zadu (in 





1 [2724] Origen elsewhere (on Mt. xv. 29 dvaBds els rd dpos éxdOnro exe?) says 
that the mountain represents the Ecclesia, and he argues that the disciples (Lomm. 
iii. 122) went up with their Master. This is before the Feeding of the Four 
Thousand. The going up to the mountain at first qw2‘2 the disciples affords 
a contrast with the going up to the mountain afterwards without the disciples 
(avros udvos). 
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dvexdpnoev wédw eis TO dpos). Nonnus does not express avTos OF 
médw in his paraphrase, Ovpeos tArjevtos épnuada dvcato mérpyy. 
Avcato, implying “Adding,” resembles éxpvBy in Epiphanius (117 D 
Haer. xxix. 2) yvovs dvexdpnoe Kat éxpvBy ev "Edpaip mode THs épjpov 
(after the words 7AGov yap (pyot 70 ebayyéAwov) xpicau adrov «is 
Bacrdéa) which also omits the words avros povos. SS supports W.H. 
as to avrés pdvos, but the Curetonian Syr. has “he left them and fled 
again to the hill alone,” gevyer is also the reading of x*, and Chrys., 
in his comment, uses this word, 6 d¢ Xpurds devye. Té dymore; 
Strangely enough, a little afterwards, Chrys., who has omitted the 
words ré\w and pévos in describing Christ’s retirement, inserts them 
in the Walking on the Waters’. D and d add xaket xpoonvxero after 
ards pdvos, & has povos autos. 

[2725] In xii. 24 avrds povos péver there is no various reading. 
Latin versions of Origen twice paraphrase it as ‘‘doth not bring forth 
fruit.” Chrys. first quotes the greater part of xii. 24, including autos 
p. péver, then explains 7\Gev 4 dpa, then 6 Koxkos...droGdvy, but 
makes no attempt to explain avrds p. weve. But Origen elsewhere 
(in his comment on Jeremiah xi. 19 in which he finds a reference 
to the “wood” of the cross) quotes xii. 24 é&v pa) Koxkos (for o x.) 
...adrds povos jéver and adds that, but for the crucifixion, wewev av 
pévos 6 kéxxos. There is nothing in his comment to shew clearly at 
first whether he took avrés to mean “zt” (as A.V.) or “dy ztsedf” (as 
R.V.), but when he repeats the words, he transposes them into a form 
that may be rendered thus, ‘Consider therefore His saying [and 
ask] whether He has not intended (BefovAnrax) this [z.e. a reference 
to the cross] saying, ‘The grain of wheat, except it, [or, zt itself] fall 
into the earth and die (6k. t. otrov, eav pa wevav cis tiv yhv arobdvy 
avrdés), abideth alone (novos peéver)’”—if we punctuate after avros. 
Nonnus brings out the predicative meaning of avrds, “by itself 
and fruitless,” with great force®. 

[2726] Avrds povos must be distinguished from povos avtdés (which 
s reads in Jn vi. 15). The latter, according to the analogy of 
Sevrepos, tpitos etc. followed by avrés, would mean “alone by 
himself.’ It occurs two or three times in Lucian to mean “ unique’®.” 








1 [27246] Tivos oty évexev adlnow avtods kal dvaxwpet; maddov Se, Tivos Evexev 
paiverar modu pdvos él THs Oaddoons Badlfwr ; 

2 [2725a] Tére podvos érdavos avrébe puluver “Aomopos, axphicTos, aviporos, 
Gupopos aprns. 

3 [2726 a] Lucian Demon. 29 (ii. 386) mdvos ards éort kal mp&ros Tv Siadexrt- 
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But avros pévos might have various meanings according to its 
context ¢g. “he himself [did it, and that too] alone and unaided,” 
or “[He is] by himself [quite] alone,” or “ [existing] by himself [and] 
alone’.”” In vi. 15, avrds povos, coming at the end of the sentence 
is peculiarly emphatic (more so than in xii. 24) and the general 
confusion of the text, together with the difficulty of the phrase, suffice 
to explain the omission (by some) of avrés, or of pdvos, or of both. 
But the peculiar language springs from peculiar circumstances. In 
Gethsemane, Christ’s disciples were to “leave” Him “alone” 
(xvi. 32). After the Feeding of the Five Thousand (as Origen 
suggests*) they perhaps went, from one point of view, still further 
from their Lord, if they abetted the multitude against Him, and 
desired to see Him “made a king” by force. If ever the Son could 
be called “alone”—though He could not really de “alone” because 
the Father “was with” Him—it was on this occasion; and this 
perhaps is the meaning of the final avrds pdvos, “‘—by Himself, even 
the disciples being against Him, taking His way alone.” In reality, 
as Ongen says, it was not Christ that was left “alone.” It was the 
disciples. And this sinister word ‘‘alone” ending the narrative of 
the Five Thousand, prepares the way for the Walking on the Waters, 
which describes the disciples as leaving their Master and failing in 
faith. 
On vii. 4 zHTel aytoc (marg. ayto)...eiNal (2375 a) 

[2727] In vii. 4 ovdeis yap tu év KpuTT@ move Kal Lnret ‘avros' 





«av, “that he is wsigue and first” (see 1895 c), Gymnas. 40 (ii. 921) wh éphunv, & 
yevvate, nde Tov dvdpaiv didvrwv, povos airds (alone by yourself) déywv olov 
xpareiv. The meaning is ironical in both these cases. Harmon. 3 (i. 855) wdvos 
autres duelvwy dy yo8a, seems to mean ‘* You alone by yourself would have been 
better than all these together.” 

1 [2726 4] L. S. quotes avr& péyw and Kad’ abrods udvor from Plato, but 
not avrds udvos, nor does Mitchell’s Index. Aristoph. Ran. 78 lopGvr’ drohaBav 
avrdv udvoy means “‘taking aside Iophon by himself alone,” emphasizing the secrecy. 
Long. De Sublim. 35 rod yyyevods éxetvov kal avrod pudvov...mupds, referring to 
the flames of Etna, might mean “‘zmdgue” fire, but Dr Roberts (p. 238) indicates 
a parall. in Pind. Pyth. i. 21—4 mupos ayvorarm...mayal and renders airod pdvou 
“pure and unmixed” (comp. Steph. 2508 A quoting Demetr. De Eloc. 144 7d 6€ 
abrirns memoinuevoy éx Tod atrés). On atrés meaning ‘alone,’ see 2699. 

* [2726 c] Lomm. ii. 368 (on xi. 50). Origen speaks of the disciples as 
Bovrnbeiow ay wera trav OeddvTwy Tothoa airov Baoiéa, Wy’ 4dn yerynrae Kal 
koopuxds airav Baovdevs, z.e. their king after the manner of this world, which might 
be paraphrased as ‘‘ according to the manner of ‘ the prince of this world.’” The 
crisis resembled that in the Temptation (Mt. iv. 9, Lk. iv. 6). 
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(marg. avr) év mappyoia eiva, there is probably a contrast between 
the “orks” mentioned in vii. 3 (“that thy disciples also may behold 
thy works which thou art doing”) and the worker (“himself”)—as in 
x. 38 (“Even if ye believe not me believe the works,” and comp. xiv. 
11). Missing this contrast, some scribes have dropped autos as 
superfluous or have supposed aytocen to be an error for ayToeNn’. 
Chrys. quotes ovdels yap év xpurt@ t...avT0s, but afterwards refers 
freely thus, Td peév ody eimeiv, Ovdels tu ev KpuTTG rovel, derdiav eyKa-~ 
Novvrwv éotiv...70 8& érayayeiy tu Znret ev wappyoia eivat, prrodo€ias. 
Under the circumstances this can hardly be taken as proof that he 
did not read avros. For Cyret avrés quoted apart from its context 
would be liable to misunderstanding. It should be added, however, 
that SS has “‘wisheth Azmse/f that zt (or, e) should be in the open,” 
which suggests that it may have read avrés avto. Nonnus certainly did 
not read avré, but he may have omitted the pronoun altogether: Ov 
yap tTWs...droKxddmvov épyov bpaiver...apupadinv 8 eéder Opacrds Eupevar— 
where he combines the two meanings of zappyoia, (1) publicity 
(appadinv), (2) boldness (@pacvs). The textual evidence against 
av70, when combined with the fact that rappyoia is regularly applied 
to persons, not to reports, makes it certain that avro is corrupt, and 
probable that avrds is correct. 

On viii. 44 ék TON iAI@N Addel (2378) 

[2728] R.V. “speaketh of his own” leaves it an open question 
whether é« is (1) partitive (2214) ‘“‘[some] of,” or (2) significative of 
origin (as in Mt. xii. 34 (sim. Lk. vi. 45) ex tod wepuroetpatos THs 
Kapdias TO oroua Aadel). Probably it is the latter (“from”). But 
“speaketh from [a source] belonging to him” seems (but see 2728 2) 
to make very poor sense as compared with Mt.-Lk. where the meaning 
is “speaks, because he cannot help it—the stream of words bursting 
forth from the fountain in the heart.” Chrys. says ‘Man uses 
falsehood not as belonging to him (idiw) but as alien (aAAotpiw), but 
he [that is, Satan, uses it] as delonging to him.” By “belonging to 
him” he means “one of his family” as appears from his preceding 





1 [2727 a] There are many variations in NS, D and latt. and syr. vss., as to 
the order of the words and transl.; NS and 6 have rovéy for wove? Kal, e has ‘‘in 
auctoritate”’ for év mappyoig and omits ydp, ff has ‘‘ Nemo quid facit in occulto. 
Quid facit quaerit ipse”: 4 and e omit “ipse.” "Ey xpurr@ 71, the reading of D 
and most latt., seems to lay less stress on ri than is laid in ovdels ydp Tu év xp. The 
latter may have been supposed by the scribe of B to mean “doeth a certain thing 
in secret’ in contrast with ‘‘ wisheth 7¢ ¢o be [known] in public.” 
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statement that Satan was the orvigzn and parent of falsehood (érexe 1d 
Wetdos pros) in the words to Eve (“Your eyes shall be opened”). 
Origen ad Joc. refers to the “spirit” that “stood before the Lord” in 
order to cause the death of Ahab, saying “I will go forth and de a 
spirit of falsehood in the mouth of all his prophets.” The lying 
“spirit,” on that occasion “ spake from his own (é« tdv idiwv éddAnoe)” 
z.¢. from the false prophets whom he had made “his own” by placing 
the spirit of falsehood in them. This view explains the Johannine 
connexion between “speaking from his own” and “ye are from the 
devil as your father,” which otherwise is obscure’. 








1 [2728 a] Comp. Mt. x. 20, ‘‘it is not ye that speak but the spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you,’ where it would have made good sense to substitute 
“* speaketh from you,” as the ‘‘ speaking” goes forth from the disciples to the world. 
Nonnus gives no help as to the meaning of ‘‘his own,” ®0éyyerau e& idlwy Ore 
Aolyiov 700s aéEwy Vevarns airos épv VYevdhmovos éx -yeverfpos, where Nonnus 
appears to take a view thrown out by Origen at the outset of his comment on the 
passage (Lomm. ii. 241) aduPiBoros H dé~ts cork: Syndodras yap dm’ avrfs ev per, ws 
dpa éxeu 6 didBodos twarépa. 

[2728 4] In viii. 44 R.V. and A.V. may intend “‘ speaketh of his own” to mean 
“speaketh from.” Comp. vii. 17, 18, xiv. 10, xvi. 13, Aadeiv dé, xii. 49 Aadety 
éx, where A.V. has ‘speak of” (but R.V. has ‘‘speak from”). In xviii. 34 (as in 
viii. 44) dad ceavrod...\éyers is rendered by R.V. as well as A.V. ‘‘of thyself.” 
Shakespeare uses ‘‘of” for ‘‘ from” in ‘‘of one’s self, himself etc.,” and (in very 
rare cases) with a verb of speech as prob. in Ad/’s Well i. 3. 7 “ when of ourselves 
we publish them” z.e. our own praises. ‘‘ Sayest thou this of ¢hyself?” is therefore 
justifiable: but there is probably nothing in English literature to justify such 
a phrase as “‘speaketh of és ow” in any sense but “‘speaketh about his own.” 

[2728 c] Origen (Lomm. ii. 267) calls attention to the contrast between the 
spirit of falsehood—which speaks é« rwv é(wy—and the Holy Spirit, Td wev obty 
dyvov mvetua...ovK x Tay ldlwy Nadel GAN dard Tod Abyou THs GAnOelas (comp. xvi. 13 
ov yap Nadjoa ap éavTod). 

[2728 7d] The above comment, on viii. 44 é« r@v idiwy, should have included 
some notice,of Epictetus’s use of 7d t6vov. By téva he means ‘‘ essential property.” 
Etymologically, a man’s ‘‘ property,” being that which is ‘‘ peculiar” to him, ought 
to include—if the question is of the difference between man and non-human 
creatures—such possessions as his reason, temperance, charity, etc. But in Gk, as 
in English, 7a 6a had come to mean mostly a man’s house, estate, etc. Against this 
popular use Epictetus protests, as when he bids us (iv. 5. 15—16) ‘‘ mourn over 
one whose fate it has been, not to die, but, while still living, to lose his essential 
property (dmorécat Ta t5.a), not his patrimony or paltry plot of ground...(for none 
of these things is proper (luv) to the man)...but the qualities of man (7a 
av@pwmixd), those characteristics with the stamp of which upon his mind he 
has come [into the world] (rods xapaxrfjpas ods éxwy &v TH Svavola édjAvOev).” 
Elsewhere he says of a man’s ‘‘ rooted convictions (56yuara)” or ‘motives ”— 
a very different thing from our ‘‘dogma”—iv. 4. 44 ‘‘these are a man’s essential 
property, the things that make his actions also either vile or honourable (raira yép 
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[2729] . NOTES ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS 





On éxeinoc (2381—5) 

[2729] The insertion of a superfluous éxetvos for the sake of em- 
phasis was explained above (1920) as mainly due to Hebrew influence. 
But it is in part traceable to a universal desire, among those who 
speak naturally, to put the subject they are going to talk about at the 
head of the sentence, as often in old-fashioned English songs (“ our 
captain he did say”). Comp. the use of avr@ in Ox. Pap. 299 (late 
Ist cent.) Daher prvobyperty ewxa avTd du cod apaBdva (Spaxwes) 7) 
iva prvobypetoe évToKa. Kavos TOLnT ELS meres bot autas. Ka 
Avovvcia mpoo[tlary Newepov xéxpyxa (Spayyas) 4 Kal tavras ov 
ereuive, iva €ldns, éppwo(o), which edd. transl. “Regarding Lampon 
the mouse-catcher I paid him for you as earnest money 8 drachmae 
in order that he may catch the mice while they are with young. 
Please send me the money. I have also lent Dionysius, the chief 
man of Nemerae, 8 drachmae, and he has not repaid them, to which 
I call your attention. Good-bye?.” 

On v. 32 dAAOC...0 MapTypON (2384) 

[2730] In v. 32 addos éortiv 6 paprupdv, Nonnus has "AAAos avyp 
méXe apts taking a\dos to mean the Baptist, as Chrysostom does 
(2384): and x*D a, ¢ and SS, read oidare for of3a in what follows 
(“Ye know that his witness is true”), indicating that they, too, took 





éore Ta toa Exdorou, Ta Kal Tas mpdéers aloxpads 7 KaAas ToiodyTa).” Comp. ii. 4. I 


dvarpeme: TO Uduoy (z.e. faithfulness) Tod dvOpwov, ii. 12. 14 7O...uddoTa Lov 
Zwpdrovs, ii. 26. tz. TO Wcov Tod auapthuaros. These facts indicate that, in the 
Epictetian sense, éx Tav idlwy might mean nearly the same thing as ‘‘from the 
abundance of the heart,” and that this is one of the two meanings intended. 

1 [2729 a] Note here, for future reference (1) ia cod used by an illiterate 
writer for dia oé ‘on thy account,” ‘‘for thy sake” (2294, 2705), (2) iva with the 
future (2114), (3) Kah@s roujoers méupers either misspelt for x. 7. wéuwWas, or 
more prob. taken by this writer as meaning ‘‘ you will kindly send,” (4) tva eldqs 
(familiar to us in N.T.) used for ‘‘[I write this] that you may know [it].” “Iy’ 
eldys, used absolutely in Euripides, means ‘‘ that you may know [the facts],” and is 
sometimes used towards enemies, ‘‘that you may know [what I think],” as in ec. 
1243, where Agamemnon tells Polymestor what he thinks of him. Comp. Amd. 
589 ‘that you may know [what will be the result of your insolence],” Jom 35 
“‘that you may know [the truth],” Oves¢. 534 ‘‘that you may know [my mind, 
I say] ‘Do not go against the Gods.’” So Ulysses to Philoctetes in Soph. 
Phil. 989 ‘It is Zeus, it is Zeus—that you may know [the truth]—who bade me 
do this.” In the Papyrus, it seems to mean ‘[I write] that you may know [the 
fact that I have not been paid].” The prevalence of eddy in this particular phrase 
might result in the correct use of forms in the 2nd pers., eldzs, -f7e (comp. Mk ii. 
10, Mt. ix. 6, Lk. v. 24, Eph. vi. 21, 1 Tim. iii. 15, 1 Jn ii. 29, v. 13), after other 
forms, ¢,g. 15, -@uev, had fallen into disuse (see 2690). 
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the meaning to be “Ye, Jews, know that te Baptis?’s witness is true.” 
But (1) whereas there is no difficulty in supposing that Jesus appeals 
to the testimony of God (as a physician might appeal to Nature) there 
is some weakness in supposing that Jesus, as it were, calls into court 
a human witness to Himself and then adds “J know that this man 
speaks the truth.’ [This objection is removed by x*D etc., but at 
the cost of altering the text.] (2) As John was probably by this time 
in prison, or dead, and as he is described by the context in the past 
tense (‘‘ He was the lamp ”) it is not likely that he would be described 
here in the present (éoriv). (3) The whole passage appears to mean : 
“There is another witness now witnessing about me—I do not speak 
of John, who witnessed in the past—a present witness and a greater 
witness than John, I mean the works given me by my Father.” 
(4) This explanation suits ados (2675—7) “another of the same kind 
as myself” (a d and ff “alter,” not “alius” as the rest) by which the 
evangelist suggests Christ’s unique unity with the Father. (5) Origen 
(2794—5) probably agrees with Cyprian, who (ust. Ixvi. 2, ed. 
Hartel, vol. ii. p. 727) quotes v. 31—2 as shewing that “The 
Lord Himself...was unwilling to be believed on His own testimony, 
but preferred to be approved by the judgment and testimony of 
God the Father.” On addos in Epictetus see 2791 foll. 

On xix. 35 kal ékeINoc oiAen (2384) 

[2731] On xix. 35 xal éxetvos otdev, paraphrased by Nonnus as 
iSuev, comp. Barn. ix. 8—g dydot ody tov pev “Inooty év Tots dvoiv 
ypappacw kal év tO évi tov oTavpov. oldev 6 THY EuduTov Swpedv THS 
didaxfs avtod Oépevos ev yutv. The writer has been enlarging on the 
mystery of “the three letters’? that point to Jesus and His cruci- 
fixion, and he concludes, “He knoweth (the truth of this mystery|— 
even He who set in us the implanted gift of the Teaching.” The 
parallel ih the two appeals (“He knoweth”) is made the more 
remarkable by a parallel corruption of the texts. As Nonnus tried to 
make sense by reading oidapev, so the Latin translator of Barnabas 
(“‘scitote quia”) read ouare (or Purre) ors, and & has ore for o and 
Siabyxys for di8axns. Corresponding to John’s use of éxetvos to mean 
the Lord ‘or Master, is the ancient Greek use of avrds in avros ea, 
“He [the Master] said it,” meaning Pythagoras, frequently referred 
to in Greek literature, and used of God in Heb. xiii. 6 “Be ye free 
from the love of money...for HE (R.V. himself) hath said...,” where 
Wetst. refers to Josh. i. 5 and adds “xar’ éfoxyv, z.e. Deus.” 
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On vii. 11 TOY écTtiIN éxeinoc (2385) 

[2732] In vii. 11 [lod éorty éxeivos, whereas Chrys. asks why the 
Jews will not call Christ by His name and decides that it is because 
of their detestation of Him, Nonnus apparently takes the pronoun as 
=‘“ille” in a good sense, Kai puv “lovdator prin pacrevoy avayky 17 
pot €Bn; wot xetvos; The double meaning is illustrated by Mt. xxvii. 
19 TO Otkaiw éxeivw, 2b. 63 éxeivos 6 mAavos. The context in vii. 11 
allows of Nonnus’ interpretation; but that of Chrys. is favoured by 
ix. I2 mov éoriv éxeivos; xix. 21 éxeivos etxev, where it is almost 
certainly contemptuous as well as hostile. On Acts v. 28, Blass 
(p. 171) says “*D has rod avOp. éxe(vov: for r. a. rovTov of the other 
ss. (the latter is due to éxt 7@ dvémate tovrw in the same verse).” 
Against this are the following facts: (1) the Latin of D in Acts v. 28 
has “huius”; (2) the Gk, though it shews signs -of an original 
exeilNoy, has toytoy written over it, not above the line but in the 
line ; (3) in the line above, there happens to be rein which may have 
led the scribe to write exeinoy by a mere lapse. 

On xix. 9 m0Gen ei cy; (2403) 

[2733] Alford and Westcott take wd6ev ef ov; to mean, in effect, 
“Whence art thou? [Art thou from heaven?|” This suits the 
charge brought by the Jews in xix. 7, “He made himself the Son 
of God.” It also suits xix. 8 padAov! éhoBnOy, since “fear” would 
be natural in a Governor if he suspected that he had scourged a god 
or angel from heaven, as Pentheus had dealt with Dionysus. The 
words may be intended dy John to include this meaning, just as 
(2645) ‘Behold, the Man!” may be intended dy John to include 
the meaning with which Christians utter the latter. That Pilade, 
however, intended them thus is improbable for the following reasons. 

[2734] We have seen (2403) that Chrysostom describes Pilate as 
“ beginning the examination over again.” Similarly says Nonnus, but 





1 [2733] No mention has been previously made of Pilate’s ‘‘ fearing.” 
Hence it would seem we must render ‘‘he was rather terrified [than incensed 
against the prisoner as the Jews had hoped).” Similarly, in v. 18, waddov éfhrouv 
abrév ol I. daoxreivar does not mean ‘‘ they sought more [earnestly than before] to 
kill him.” For the previous context has made no mention of ‘‘ killing,” but only, 
v. 16 ‘‘degan to persecute Jesus.” Some MSS., it is true, after ‘‘ persecute,” 
add ‘‘and sought to slay him”: but this is only because the scribes have mis- 
interpreted w@\dov later on, which means ‘‘ they rather sought to kill him [¢han 
merely to persecute him as before}. SS and Nonnus omit m@\dov in vy. 18 and 
Nonnus (SS is wanting) in xix. 8. 
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more in detail, “He began to question Jesus the second time 7m ¢he 
customary language, ‘Who art thou (redébes)? Whence art thou 
(ef ov)'?’” The phrase “customary language” appears to mean 
that a magistrate would begin the examination, whether of a witness 
or of an accused person’, by asking his name and domicile—as Minos 
asks that of Scipio Africanus, when the latter demands a hearing— 
“Who and whence are you?” Outside the Greek Testament, é0ev 
<i does not seem to be used without ris*, and ov is not usually 
inserted. According to this view, Pilate—terrified rather than 
goaded into severity by the charge of the Jews ‘‘He made himself 
the Son of God ”—may be seeking to gain time, and to find a way of 
releasing Jesus without irritating the Jews, by asking Jesus about His 
birth and domicile in the usual form, which he ought to have used 
at first! This is a rational supposition. But in that case, it may 
be urged that Pilate would have said ris xai wé6ev, according to 
Greek usage (and as Nonnus has it), and that he would not have 
inserted the superfluous ov, which, in non-hebraic Greek, savours 
rather of familiarity, or contempt, or hatred, than of reverence, when 
used in questions or commands’. 





1 [2734a] “Inoodv 8 épéewe 7d Sedrepov HOGS. wHOy, Ths redéOers; mdbev 
ei ov; 

2 [27346] Lucian, Dial. Mort. xii. 7 MIN. Tis yap et, @ BéArioTe ; 7) WO0EV wy 
épets; DKH. Traduérys, Deyriwy, orparyyés. 

3 [2734] Steph. quotes many instances such as Hom. //. xxi. 150 rls oder els 
dvipav; Soph. Phil. 56 rls re kal bev mdper; also from Plato and later authors, 
but none of 1é6ev ef without rls. Rev. vii. 13 rives eloly kal ré0ev ndOov refers to 
those previously described as vii. 9 ék mavTds vous kai pudav cal hady kal 
ywoo&v, now brought into the City or Congregation of God. 

4 [2734 2] Chrys. has Etra Iddros uév poBeiras...abrol 5¢...00 mepplkacw, adn’ 
dvaipotow adrov vmrep av éxpiv mpookwety, z.e, Pilate on the one hand ‘‘fears 2 
instead of being incensed against Jesus; the Jews, on the other hand, desire to 
kill Him for the very reasons for which they should have done Him homage. 
There is perh. a latent reference to “adNov EpoB7An, z.e. to Pilate’s feeling ‘‘ fear,” 
rather than desiring to kill Jesus as the Jews hoped. Chrys. continues, Aca robo 
obkére abrov épwrG, Th émolncas; aX dvwler radu, bd Tod PbBov KaTacerduevos, 
moveiran Thy ééracw, Méywv, El ov ef 6 Xpusrds; ad ovK awexpivaro. The Latin 
of Chrys. renders dvw@ev “a sublimioribus,” but a. 7, must mean here ‘‘all over 
again.” Jn, however, does not contain the words ei av el 6 Xpuords nor anything 
like them. Nor do the Synoptists attribute them to Pilate. Either Chrys. (or 
a scribe) has attributed to Pilate the words of the Highpriest (Mt. xxvi, 63 ed ob ef 
6 Xpworés) or the text is corrupt. 

5 [2734e] A superfluous ov is freq. in Aristophanes after kdmore etc., and 
comp. Soph. Phil. 927 & wip ob, Eurip. And. 261 & BdpBapor ov Opéupa. When 
not required for sense e.g. after an imperative, it is either antithetical to another 
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[2735] In O.T., “Whence [art] thou (or [are] ye)?” is at least 
once distinguished from ‘“‘ Whence comest thou ?” and means “ What 
is thy birth and origin?” The Hebrew regularly omits the verb and 
inserts the pronoun, contrary to the Greek idiom. On two occasions 
the LXX inserts both verb and pronoun, thus mixing the two idioms. 
The question is from a superior to an inferior except when Jacob 
modifies it by adding ‘“ brethren?.” 

[2736] These facts shew that if Pilate recommenced his exami- 
nation as Nonnus and Chrysostom suggest—a view that is favoured 
by Mark (xv. 4) who alone says “but Pilate began to question him 
again (rédw)”—he might begin with a question about the name and 
domicile of the accused, and that this, in Biblical Greek, might be 
expressed by 7é6ev ef od; This might commend itself to John 
because of its inner and mystical meaning. Throughout his Gospel, 
wobev cipt and wo6ev épyouar refer to the Father from whom the Son 
was born and from whom He came”. 





pronoun, or emphatic as in vernacular English (‘‘come here, you rascal”), or 
familiar. It does not appear to be used in reverential requests, e.g. with Zed, by 
the tragedians (2776 4). 

1 [2735 a] Comp. Gen. xxix, 4 "AdeAgol, réBev éoré tpets; of 6& elray, "Ex 
Xappav éowev, where the meaning may be ‘‘ What is your country?” and the Heb. 
(as always) omits the verb, 1 S. xxx. 13 Tlvos od et Kal 1éOev ef (to a slave); 2 S.i. 
13 700 ei oJ; This last—since it follows i. 3 ‘‘ Whence comest thou?”—would 
seem to mean, ‘‘ What is thy country and extraction ?”’ The man answers ‘‘I am 
the son of a stranger, an Amalekite.” In Josh. ix. 8, ‘‘ Who [are] ye and whence 
come ye?” LXX, through Heb. corruption, has wé@ev éoré (Aq. rls duets) Kab 
mobev mapayeydvare; Philo i. 470 quotes Gen. xxix. 4 without tyes. 

> [2736] In the Synoptists, Christ is represented by Mt. as using ré6er 
in connexion with John’s baptism, xxi. 25 wédev qv; é& otpavod # e dvOpdmuwv 
(where Mk-Lk. om. 7éev, and Orig. Lomm. iii. 55 reads wérepov and elsewhere 
(Huet) omits e& ovpavod 7, prob. by homoeotel.). In Mk, the people of Nazareth 
use it about Christ’s powers, Mk vi. 2 wé@ev rovrw raira; The parall. Mt. 
xili. 54, 56 uses it twice thus. Both Mk and Mt. mention in the context 
a discussion about Christ’s parentage. Mk’s two other uses of réey are viii. 4 
médev...... én’ épnulas; (Mt. xv. 33 mé0ev...év épnulg), and Mk xii. 37 wobev avrod 
éorly vids; (Mt.-Lk. més). In both, réGev might imply émpossibility. 

[2736 6] According to the usage of Epictetus, mé@ev roirw; would imply 
adenial, ‘‘ Zhzs man could not possibly possess these powers.” Comp. iii. 13. 12 
bbe yap aire rabrny [t.e. Thy elphynv] knpvéa; “for what power has he to preach 
peace?” ili. 21. 10 wédev cor weradiddvar rodTrww wy ovk &xels ; “what power have 
you to impart to others things you don’t yourself possess?” Sometimes é0ev is 
without a verb, as in Epict. iii. 24. 70 “ Who then has authority over me? Philip, 
or Alexander, or Perdiccas or the Great King? Whence do they get it (wé0e 
avrois)?” Ini. 19.9 a tyrant says ‘I will shew you that I am your lord,” and 
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[2737] The evidence from Luke and from the Acta Pilati} 
indicates that John is not inventing a saying for Pilate but is 
utilising, in a form quite different from Luke’s, a tradition that 
the Roman governor asked some question about Christ’s origin. 





the philosopher replies 7é@ev oJ; and in iii. 1. 36 (see Schweig. Index) some Mss. 
read the nom. rédev yap éxeivos, but the best Mss. have éxelvy. 

[2736 c] In Jn, wéGev is freq. used by Christ to express His coming from 
the Father, as in viii. 14 ola 1éBev 7AOov Kal mod tmdyw, bueis dé ovK oldare 
modev Epxouat 7 mod vrdyw, vii. 28 Kae oldate kal oldare md0ev eiul. The Jews 
are represented as using the phrase about Jesus in a local sense, vil. 27 ToUrov 
oldauev rédev éorly (z.e. His native place). They proceed, 6 6¢ Xpicrds dérav 
zpxnrat ovdels ywaoxe: whe éorly (a phrase quite distinct from the one implying 
rejection or disowning in Lk. xiii. 25—7 (625) ov of6a buds ré0ev écré). How could 
they make this last statement in view of the Jewish belief that the Messiah was to 
be born in Bethlehem? Hor. Hed. (on vii. 27) refers to Jer. Berach. fol. 5. 1 and 
to other traditions asserting that the Messiah, after being born, was snatched away 
or hidden. Sanhedr. 97 a speaks of “‘ Messiah, treasure-trove, and a scorpion” as 
three things that come when one does not think of them (comp. Lk. xvii. 20 
‘* without observation”), and the Jew in Justin’s Dialogue (77yph. 8) mentions a 
belief that Messiah ‘‘if he is really born, is unknown and does not yet know his 
own self, or possess any power, till Elias shall anoint him.” Traditions as to the 
material and local *‘ whence’”’ the Messiah was to come—on the clouds of heaven, 
or riding on an ass down from Mount Olivet, or, as Tacitus says, “from the East,” 
or from Nazareth, or from Bethlehem—might so overshadow the spiritual 
‘“‘whence,” that John might naturally desire to emphasize the latter. 

1 [2737a] Luke, alone of the Synoptists, explains how such a question might 
have arisen. He represents the Jews as using, concerning the origin of the 
Christian heresy, the phrase (Lk. xxiii. 5) ‘“‘ beginning from Galilee.” On this, 
Pilate questions them and ascertains that Jesus came from the jurisdiction of 
Herod [tetrarch of Galilee]. A rival tradition (in which the three versions of the 
Acta Pilati (ix. 4) agree) says that the Jews mentioned, not Galilee, but ‘‘ Beth- 
lehem,” as the implied birthplace, and mentioned Herod [¢he King] as having 
sought for the infant Jesus. Pilate questions them as to whether this was the 
Jesus whom ‘‘ Herod sought.” 

[27374] Mk, in his description of Christ’s silence, has xv. 4 6 de Il. rddw 
ernpara avrov [Aéywr] OvK droxplvy ovdév; We mooa gov Karnyopotow (without 
mention of previous silence). Mt., after mentioning Christ’s silence, has xxvii. 13 
rore héyer atr@ 6 IL., OvK dxovers mbca cov karapyaprupotow; but here B has 
ooa, D roca; the Acta Pilati—though reading 7+ ovro or 71 or or ‘quid est quod 
isti” here (ii. 2)—have, later on (ix. 5) ‘‘¢hine own nation, or race, hath convicted 
thee.” This would agree with John, ‘‘ chine own nation...delivered thee up to me, 
what hast thou done?” ‘which Jn places at the beginning of the trial. Iééev, 
which often means ‘‘for what cause?” ‘‘from what motive ?”’—might very well 
come at the end of Pilate’s words thus: ‘‘ Dost thou not hear? Thine own people 
accuse thee? Whence [is this]?” If this were reported in the third person, xal 
érnpéra airov w50ev, or rédev qv, it might give rise to the tradition presented in 
different forms by Lk., Jn, and Acta Pilatz. 
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But it is far from sufficient to shew that Pilate uttered the Johannine 
question. To understand its inner meaning we must go back to the 
last words of Pilate’s previous dialogue with Jesus (xviil. 38) “What 
ts truth?” and to the sequel—‘‘ Having said this he went out 
again.” This does not imply (as Bacon assumes) that Pilate was 
“jesting”; but it does imply that “he did not stay for an answer.” 
Though we may be unable to believe that Pilate uttered the words— 
at least in this abstract sense—it is easy to see the deep mystical 
meaning capable of being attached to them as_ representing 
the restless and unsatisfied scepticism of the upper classes 
of the Empire. The Roman world asks the Truth to reveal itself, 
and then, “goes out” from its presence without waiting for the 
revelation. Hence, afterwards, when it asks the Truth a second 
question, ‘Whence art thou?” the Truth is silent. The question 
and the silence are dramatically appropriate. But this very appro- 
priateness—suggesting that the Son of God was judicially hidden 
from the eyes of the unjust judge—makes it likely that a symbolistic 
evangelist would accept on slight evidence a non-historic tradition, 
or interpretation of tradition, that lent itself to symbolism. This 
likelihood combines with the divergence and confusion of all the 
Gospel traditions at this point, and with the uncertainty as to the 
witnesses of the dialogue between Christ and Pilate, so as to make 
it impossible to feel sure that Pilate uttered the question in any 
sense at all—least of all in the sense “What is thy parentage, human 
or divine’ ?” 

On xix. 17 Kpanioy Totton 6 (2412) 

[2738] In xix. 17 eis tov Aeyduevov Kpariov Torov, 6 Aé€yerac 
"Eaiori ‘Todyobd" (marg. ToAyd8), some mss. alter 6 to ds, others 
omit 6 éyerot, and Blass (p. 77) would read Kp. T., "EBp. dé T. 
But the question is complicated by the fact that the same repetition 





1 [2737 c] The dialogue between Christ and Pilate is comparatively little quoted 
by early Christian writers and is given in a confused form, in parts almost 
amounting to a parody, by Acta Pilati. For example, Mk xv. 12 (Mt. xxvii. 22) 
rl ody mowqow; addressed by Pilate to the Jews, appears, in all three versions of the 
Acta (iv. 3), as addressed by him to /esus, A ri Tojow oor; (B) rl bédes 
moujow go; Lat. “Quid faciam #bi?” Cyprian Adv. Jud. § 6 quotes xix. 15 
thus “‘Ignoramus qui sit hic, non enim est rex noster: habemus alium regem 
Caesarem”—no doubt quoting from memory and perhaps blending ix. 29, but still 
giving an insight into great possibilities of early confusion of the text. We have 
seen above (2734¢@) that perhaps even so late a writer as Chrysostom blends 
an utterance of Pilate with an utterance of the High Priest. 
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of Aey. is found in Mt. xxvii. 33 eis térov Aeyouevov TodyoGd, 6 (al. ds) 
éotw Kpaviov Téros Xeyduevos (D om. Aeydpevos) where Mk xv. 22 
has émt tov Todyobav rérov (D rérov Todyo0d), 6 éorw "nebeppnverd- 
pevos' (marg. and D -duevov) Kpaviov Téros, but Lk. xxiii. 33 (omitting 
TodAyo@d) has simply emt tov rérov tov xadovpevov Kpaviov. Confusion 
seems to have arisen from the fact that the place was really called 
“Skull,” but was known to many Christians as The Place of the 
Skull. The very extraordinary text in Mk (W.H. txt) seems to 
mean “to the place [called] Golgotha which [word] is Place of Skull 
rendered into [Hebrew],” making peOepunvevdmevos agree with toros ! 
For the most part an Aramaic word would be put first, then 6 éorw, 
and then the Gk equivalent. But in xix. 17 the Greek comes first, 
and o may refer either (1) to Kpaviov as a Gk neuter noun, or (2) to 
Kpaviov Torov regarded as a place-name and therefore as neuter. 
Having regard to the fact that this is a case where Lk. is omitting 
and Jn intervening to support Mk-Mt., we must be prepared for a 
mixture of traditions, and the safest plan seems to be to adopt 
W.H.’s txt, though we must leave in doubt the precise antecedent 
of 6. The repetition of Aéyera: may indicate that the place was 
“ (popularly) called (in Greek)” by one name and “‘ (correctly) called 
in Hebrew” by another. 

On &n and ean interchanged (2414) 

[2739] Since és av might be expressed by édév 7s, some writers 
might like, in the former phrase, to spell av as éév—thus emphasizing 
its conditional meaning and distinguishing it from av in apodosis. 
On the other hand, writers that freely use ay (as in classical Greek) 
for “if” in protasis, would not recognise the use of this distinction. 
John, alone of writers of N.T., uses av for “if”—almost, how- 
ever, if not entirely, restricted to the phrase av ts. As he also 
freely uses édv ris, it may be presumed that he uses dv tus to express 
the condition with less emphasis, so as to approximate to doris av. 
"Edy after a relative occurs frequently in Mark and Matthew, but 
only in one passage of W.H.’s text of Luke (xvii. 33 os éav Cyryoy... 
8s 8 av daodoa). In John it occurs in xv. 7 6 édv OéAnre (8 6oa) 
and in xxi. 25. As to the latter, see 2414 on the question whether 
eavy means “if” or “soever*.” 





1 [2739 a] In v. 19 ‘‘nothing, except,” oddév, av uj, W.H. read dy without 
altern. on the authority of NB, but in both Mss. oYAEN comes at the end of the 
line, which, in their archetype, may very well have originally terminated with 
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[2740] NOTES ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS 





On xvii. 2 TSN 6 A€Aw@Kac (2422) 
[2740] In xvii. 2 ddgacdv cov tov vidv, va o vids dofdon oé, Kkabds 


OYA€ée so that the second € was dropped and an at the beginning of the next 
line was supposed to mean ‘‘if.” In xii. 32 W.H. read kdyw av vWw0, without 
altern., on the authority of B alone, but there again AN comes at the end of the 
line. In the other instances, dv is followed by 71s, xiii. 20, xvi. 23, xx. 23 (675). 
In Acts ix. 2 dws, édv twas, & reads dy at the end of a line. Chrys. quotes viii. 14 
Kav éyw correctly, and then xal éay éyw immediately afterwards. He also quotes 
vi. 62 as dy oby ténre (W.H. éay oby Oewpfre). 

[27394] As regards vi. 62 discussed in 2210—2, 2515, and just mentioned as 
misquoted by Chrys. (in Migne) as ay ofy ténre—it should be added that Cramer 
prints a version containing the context of Chrys. (ro ra daéppnra pépeu eis uécor) 
but having édy with indic. pres., éav o&y Oewpeire. SS has ‘‘ but [what] if ye shall 
see,” and the Latin versions have ‘‘videritis.” The indices give no reference to 
this passage in the works of Clement of Alexandria, or Origen. Nonnus has ei 6é 
kev dOphonre...tt pégere Toro wabdvres; not only paraphrasing the protasis with an 
aorist subjunctive but also consistently supplying an apodosis in the future. These 
facts increase the uncertainty of interpretation. But it still remains probable that 
the difficult @ewpire is the correct reading, corrupted by translators and com- 
mentators into something that gives a more intelligible and materialistic meaning 
than the evangelist himself intended. According to Johannine usage, édv Oewpre 
should mean either ‘‘z/ ye be at this moment beholding,” or ‘‘if ye be found in the 
day of visitation beholding.” 

[2739c] An omission may be here supplied as to the Johannine use of dy with 
indic. in apodosis touched on in 25664. Outside Jn, Bruder (1888) gives xo 
enstance of dv before a pause in N.T., the nearest approach being Mt. xxiv. 43 ° 
eypnyopncev dv Kal ovx ay elacev,..where Bruder inserts a comma after the first ay, 
but W.H. rightly omit it, and the parall. Lk. xii. 39 has in W.H. txt eypnyopnoev 
ay cal ovx dpijxev, but marg. simply ov« dv dpixev. Jelf § 431, in a page on “the 
position of dv,” gives no instance of dv at the end of aclause. But (26. § 432) in 
a page on “the repetition of dv” he gives a large number of instances where it is 
repeated in order to emphasize the condition. In a few of these (not distinguished 
by Jelf from the rest) dy comes before a pause, Aesch. Ag. 340 od Tav...dvOadotey 
dv, Eur. Hipp. 961 riod’ av yévowr’ dy, FHec. 359 tows av...réxou’ dv. Jelf adds 
Plato 31 A duets S tows Tax’ dy...xpotoarres dv we...padlws dv dmoxrelvaure, elra Tov 
Aourdy lov Kabevdovres Siaredoir’ dv. But there (fra being equiv. to ‘‘and then”) 
diaredotr’ dv seems to be parall. to dv daoxrelyacre so that dy is not reduplicated. 
This passage, then, resembles xiv. 28 éydpyte dy and xviii. 36 ywvifovro dy 
quoted in 25664 as placing a non-reduplicated dy at the end of a clause. No 
doubt there are other instances in Greek, but Jelf does not mention any and they 
are probably rare. 

[2739¢] As regards the position of dy in viii. 19, xiv. 7 Tov mwatépa pov ay 
noecre (where Bruder, 1888, has dv final), it follows the rule (Jelf § 431. 2) that dy 
is generally joined to the predicate, as in &\eyov dv, or to “that member of the 
Sentence on which most emphasis ts laid.’ What is peculiar to these two 
Johannine passages is that the ‘‘sember” is not here a single word (as in ovx dy, 
mdda dv, Tax’ dv, radr’ dv) but a phrase, rov Tarépa ov. 
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NOTES ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS _ [2740] 


' Cwxas air@ éLovoiay raans capkds, va Tav 6 dédwxas aitad duce adrois 
Lwnv aiwviov, there are striking variations in the Mss., in Chrysostom, 
Nonnus, and Epiphanius, who repeatedly reads dos for duce. 
Origen’s comment is lost; but elsewhere he blends xvii. 11 with 
XVll. 21 wdrep dye, 50s (va... in a manner resembling the tradition of 
Epiphanius®. °O, wav 6, and ovouza 6, with the aorist or perfect of 
“give,” occur frequently in John, and seldom without important 
variations. Sometimes the neuter is changed to the masculine; or the 
clause about “giving,” or the word “name,” is omitted, so as to 
substitute “he that gave” for “that which he gave,” “those whom 


? 





1 [2740a] W.H. have xaOas edwkas atr@ ékovoiay dons capkés, wa wav — 
6 débwxas aire Swcer avrois fwhv alwviov. Some MSS. read dwon, Swow and dus. 
D has ex7 for dace atrots, and some conflation of these two readings (dws being 
spelt (2114) as dos) might give rise to a tradition dos ev [e]avros exew which 
Epiphanius (Resch) five times repeats (e.g. Epiph. 753 A Yaer. lxix. 28 etc., gyal 
yodv 6 Kiptos* dds adrots fwhv éxew év éavrois: ary 6é éorw 7 aiwvios Fwi)...). 

[2740 5] Chrys. appears to quote xvil. 2 in two forms, of which the first is va 
tay 6 dé6wkas ait@ wi) dwrd\nra. But perhaps uz) dwd\nrat is not a quotation but 
a preparatory paraphrase ; “‘ Aven as thou gavest him authority over all flesh, that 
all that thou hast given him’—may not perish, for to benefit is always ‘glory’ to 
God.” Later on, having explained that ‘‘ authority over all flesh” does not imply 
authority over those that refuse to believe, he resumes the text correctly thus, va 
may  dédwxas adr@ 6@ avrois fwhv aidvioy. But he proceeds to apologize for it, as it 
were, by saying that Jesus speaks here about Himself av@pwawwrepov, whereas the 
evangelist takes higher language. His meaning seems to be that Jesus says, 
in effect, ‘‘the Father hath given me eternal life,” whereas John says “‘ He was 
life,” and “‘ He was light.” This implies the rendering ‘that all that He [the 
Father] hath given to Him [to the Son] He [the Son] may give to them —[xamely] 
eternal life.” 

[2740 c] Nonnus has...ws mépes adr DapKds bAns Bporéns mpuuvjovov nvroxevew 
BovAouat eiv évl wdvras, boos mapos Bracas avrds, Lwhy Oeorectny aluviov aup.ro- 
Aevew "Odpa ce ywwhoxwor Gedy povov...‘ I desire that in unity (ey évt) all on whom 
thou thyself by preordinance (7dpos) hast bestowed it may follow after eternal life, 
in order that they may know....” Comp. xvii. 11 rHpnoov adrovs év_ TH dvdmart 
gov @ [where he read ots] d€dwxds mor, which he paraphrases as pvAatov 
budbdpovas. The two passages suggest that Nonnus vaguely felt that these phrases 
about ‘‘giving’”’ were connected with the unity of the Church and might be 
rendered by “‘at one” and ‘“‘likeminded.” Also, in xvii. 2 he seems to have read 
@ dédwxas atré for 6 dédwxas adro. 

2 (2740d] Lomm. xiii. 304 mdrep date, Obs va Kaas eyo Kal od Ev éoper (and 





sim, Lomm, xxv. 54) and xiv. 118, with ‘I ask” for ‘‘ give,” ‘‘ Pater sancte, ro90 
ut sicut ego....”’ These quotations blend xvii. 11 with xvii. 21. They may have 
arisen from regarding Wa as meaning ‘‘Oh, that!” ‘Would that!” In xvii. 2, 


wa following the imperat. déd¢acov may have been taken as meaning [“‘ Do this, 
I pray thee] in order that,” or ‘‘[I desire that thou wouldest do this] in order that,” 
and hence Nonnus may have rendered it BovAopat. 
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thou hast given” for “‘¢hat which thou hast given ” etc. Sometimes 
the word “give,” sometimes the whole clause about “giving,” is 
omitted. The Latin translations of Origen repeatedly exhibit these 
deviations ; and even in Christ’s utterance to the Samaritan woman 
“Tf thou knewest che gift of God, and who it is that saith unto thee, 
‘Give me to drink,’” the translation of Origen omits the italicised 
words’. 

[2741] Most unfortunately, Origen’s Greek comment is missing 
on almost every one of the passages where this difficult phrase 
occurs. But textual evidence and antecedent probability support 
W.H. in retaining 6 against os and-ovs, and indicate that the phrase 
“that which thou hast given me,” even when it denotes the Church, 
points back to the unity between the Father and the Son and to the 
unity between God and man. Ongen, in his commentary on 
Romans (xvi. 20 “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ”), says, “the 
grace of God and the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is to be taken 
as one and the same, ‘ Aor as the Father maketh alive whom he will, 
the Son also (et) maketh alive whom he will’; and ‘As the Father 
hath life in himself, to the Son also (et) he hath given to have life in 
himself’: so also the grace that the Father gives the Son too gives”: 
he adds, ‘“‘Gratia ergo est, quicquid habet is, qui non fuit, et est, 
accipiens ab eo, qui semper fuit, et est, et erit in aeternum®.” 

[2742] These words of Origen’s explain not only why the word 
“give” occurs more frequently in John than in the Synoptists but 
also why it is applied by him so frequently to the Father and to the 
Son. What “grace” is in the Pauline Epistles, “gzvzmg” is in the 





1 [2740¢] Comp. xvii. 24 rarnp, 6 dédwxds jor, OéXw Wa Srrov elul Eyw KadKetvor 
@ow per’ éuod, a very difficult passage but susceptible of a mystical rendering 
(2741). The words 8 dédwxds por are omitted in the Latin transl. of Origen 
in Momm, vi. 203, Vil. 02, x. 205, 370, Xie 255, XU. 230, (P) xvi Oo evil re 
érhpouv avdrovs év TH dvouart cov @ dédwKds mor kal épdrata kal ovdels €& adT&v 
dmdNero el m7)..., is rendered (Lomm. vi. 104) ‘‘Omnes, inquit, quos dedisti mihi 
servavi et nullus ex eis periit...”: iv. ro ef #deus THy Swpedy Tod Geod Kal Tis éorTw is 
(vi. gg) ‘‘ Si scires quis est...” 

2 [2741 a] Origen here blends Jn y. 21 and v. 26 (Lomm. vii. 448). According 
to this view, if xdpis is received only by a human being (‘‘qui non fuit et est”), 
as distinct from a divine one, we might expect some evangelists to prefer not 
to use such expressions as Lk. ii. 40, 52 about Christ, although Origen accepts 
and explains them as applying to Christ’s human nature. Jn and Lk., alone 
of the evangelists, use yapis. And both apply it to Christ. But they apply it 
very differently (1775). 
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NOTES ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS [2742] 








Fourth Gospel. The Father is represented above as “ giving” to the 
Son “‘7o have life in himself” and also the power of “ making alive.” 
That which the Son “makes alive” is the Church. The Father, 
therefore, virtually “gives” the Church to the Son. Elsewhere, it is 
implied that the Father has “given” His “ ame” to the Son (xvii. 12 
“thy name that thou hast given me”), that is, the essential being of 
the true Son of God. This implies unity with the Father (“I and 
the Father are one” etc.) and the possession of the love of the 
Father (xv. ro “ye will abide in my love...I abide in his love,” xvii. 26 
“that the love wherewith thou lovedst me may be in them and I in 
them”). There is also a gift of peace, a peace above the peace of 
the world (“My peace I give unto you—not as the world giveth”). 
When, therefore, the Son prays to the Father for the disciples “ Keep 
them zx thy name that thou hast given me,” He means “keep them in 
thy love and peace, at one with me, as I am with thee!” 





1 [2742] The ‘‘eiving’” of the Father to the Son is connected with the 
following nouns or phrases :—iii. 34 “the Spirit,” iii. 35 ‘all things,” v. 22 ‘all 
judgment,” v. 26 ‘‘to have life in himself,” v. 27 “authority to do judgment,” 
v. 36 ‘‘the works that the Father hath given me,” vi. 37 ‘all that the Father is 
giving (or, giveth) to me,” vi. 39 ‘‘all that he hath given to me,” x. 29 (W.H. txt) 
‘“my Father, that which he hath given to me,” xii. 49 ‘‘ He (avrés) himself hath given 
me commandment what I should say,” xiii. 3 ‘‘the Father gave all things into his 
hands,” xiv. 31 “even as the Father gave me commandment”’ (following the words 
‘that the world may know that I love the Father”). Here Tisch. and Alf. read 
évereiharé wor with ADN. Nonnus too—who in xii. 49 has felSwpov exw Tapa 
marpos eperuyvy—has here kuBepyyript marip émerédXero wOw. It is certainly 
strange that no Mss. should alter “give commandment” in xii. 49 and that so many 
should alter it here. But éveretharo so distinctly means the commandment of 
a law-giver or master (e.g. Mk xiii. 34) that it is difficult to believe that John could 
have used it here. 

[27424] There remain the instances in the Last Prayer :—xvii. 2 ‘thou gavest 
him authority over all flesh,” 24. ‘‘that all that thou hast given to him he should 
give to them eternal life,” 2b. 4 “having perfected the work that thou hast given 
to me that I might do it,” 24. 6 ‘‘the men that thou gavest me out of the world 
...thine they were and thou gavest them to me,” 2. 7 “all things as many 
as thou gavest (marg. hast given) me are from thee,” 7d. 8 “the words that thou 
gavest (marg. hast given) me,” 2.9 “I ask...about them that thou hast given me,” 
2. t1 “keep them in my name that thou hast given me,” 7. 12 “I was keeping 
them in thy name that thou hast given me,” 2. 22 “‘the glory that thou hast given 
me,” 20. 24 ‘‘Father, that which (8) thou hast given me, I will that where I am 
they also may be with me,” 7d. 24 ‘‘that they may be beholding the glory that is 
mine [the glory] that thou hast given (marg. gavest) to me,” xviii. 9 ‘‘those whom 
thou hast given me I have not lost [a single] one (o¥5éva) of them” (referring 
to xvii. 12), 2. 11 “the cup that the Father hath given me.” There is nothing 
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[2748] NOTES ON PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS 








[2743] Nonnus paraphrases the words “the Father hath life in 
himself” as “provideth the ad/-motherly life of the world (mappnropa 
xéopov Cwyv),” an epithet applied to the Earth by Aéschylus (Prom. 
go) and Philo. As the Psalmist says (Ps. cxlv. 16) “Thou 
openest thy hand and satisfiest the desire of every living thing,” so 
Philo (i. 32) says that the poets were right to call the earth “All- 
mother,” and that “‘ Nature has bestowed on her, as being the most 
ancient and fruitful of mothers, the streams of rivers and fountains, 
like breasts,”—a saying that would appeal to worshippers of the 
‘“‘many-breasted” image of ‘‘ Diana of the Ephesians.” Another epithet 
of the earth was Pandora, the All-giver, applied by Philo to the earth 
in the passage just quoted, and by Cleanthes (in the masculine) to 
Zeus. In the Sermon on the Mount, our Lord refers to the Father 
as the Giver of the sunshine and the rain. Elsewhere He speaks of 
the Father as giving (Mt. vii. 11) “good gifts” to them that ask Him. 
For “good gifts” the parallel in Luke (xi. 13) substitutes “the Holy 
Spirit.” John (iv. 10) speaks of “the gift of God,” meaning “the 
living Water,” which must be interpreted as the Holy Spirit. The 
Spirit, as being God’s “gift,” and “the gifts of the Spirit,” are 
mentioned throughout the Epistles. When John describes the 
Father as “giving” the bread of heavenly life and the water of the 
Holy Spirit to men, and also as giving life in Himself, and in His 
Name, to the Son, he appears to be attempting to raise his readers 
above formal notions about “grace (xdpis)” and “reward (ju060s),” 
into a high spiritual sphere where God is regarded not only as the 
All-giver, but also as the Self-giver, so that “that which he hath 
given” to the Son means not only this or that divine attribute, but 
the Pleroma or Fulness, of all the divine attributes,—the Father 
giving His own Fulness to the Son, and, through the Son, dis- 
pensing gifts from His Fulness to men. This language would be 
intelligible to Greeks as well as Jews and would avoid the notion of 
“ favouritism” suggested by the word “grace” or “favour” in Greek}. 





like this in the Synoptists exc. Mt. xxviii. 18 ‘‘all authority is given to me in 
heaven and upon the earth.” 

1 [2743 a] Epictetus, like John, prefers to speak of God as ‘‘giving” rather 
than to speak of His grace or xdpis. He twice (i. 16. 15 Schweig. n. ‘beneficia,” 
ii. 23. 2) uses the pl. (as Philo does, 2285 4, ¢) to mean God’s ‘‘gifts” to man; but 
he much more frequently uses the sing. and then it almost always means “ gratitude” 
(mostly from-man to God), e.g. iii. 5. 10 vOv we Oédes dreOeiv ex THs Tavnyupews 5 
xdpw co exw wacav bre hélwods we cuumrayvynyuploa co. On the doctrine that 
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[2744] If this was John’s meaning, we can understand why he 
may have in some cases strained the Greek language to suggest, 
without too sharply defining, all that the Son of God implied when 
He spoke of the Father as “gzving.” For example, x. 29 6 matyp pov 
"Od d€dwxev por ravTwv peifov éorw’, if it refers to the Church as being 
the new-created Cosmos, may mean that the Church includes (and is 
therefore “greater than”’) all things, or superior to all enemies. But 
it may also refer to the redeeming Love of the Father—to the (Eph. 
ill, 18—19) “breadth and length and height and depth” of the love 
of God in Christ ‘which passeth knowledge,” by which the Church 
is “filled unto all the fulness of God.” At the same time it suggests 
the Father as a Fountain of Giving—“ The Father, that which hath 
given to me”—a Being that desires to be known as “the Being that 
gives’.” We can also understand how some found difficulty in the 
thought as well as in the Greek. The reception of gifts, they may have 
said, is “grace”; and then they may have added, with Origen (2741), 
‘Grace, or the reception of gifts, belongs to man, who once was not, 
and now is (qui non fuit, et est)—receiving from Him that ever was 
and is and shall be to all eternity.” The inference followed that 
Christ was ot to be regarded as a recipient of “gifts.” This, as 
well as the crabbed Greek, may have caused the corruption of the 





‘fa man has nothing that he has not received from God’ no Christian teacher 
can be more fervid (iv. r. 103) ‘‘And after all this, canst thou—having received 
everything from Another, yea, even thine own self’s self (kal avdrov ceavrév)—canst 
thou, I say, chafe against and chide Him that gave (rov dévra) if He take aught away 
from thee? Who art thou [to dare this]? And for what hast thou come [into this 
world]? Did not He (éxeivos) bring thee on the stage (eianyayev)? Did not He 
shew thee the light? Did He not gzve thee fellow-workers? Senses? Reason? 
And in what character did He bring thee on the stage (ws riva dé elovyaryev;)? 
Was it not as a mortal?...Art thou not willing, then, after beholding the procession 
for as long a time as hath been given to thee...to depart with homage and thank- 
fulness for the things thou hast heard and seen?” 

1 [2744] For example, in xvii. 24 ‘‘ Father, that which thou hast given me, 
I desire that where I am they also may be with me,” it seems probable that the 
italicised words mean something more than ‘‘as for that portion of the human race 
which thou hast given me.” They suggest a spiritual conception that puts the 
reader on his guard against supposing that ‘‘zwzth me” means ‘‘2n the same place 
with me,” instead of meaning in the unity of the Giver and the Receiver, the 
Father and the Son. 

2 [27440] Comp. Eph. iv. 8 ‘‘ Having ascended on high.../e gave gifts to men.” 
This is from Ps. Ixviii. 18 ‘‘Thou hast vecezved gifts among men,” LXX é\aBes 
dduara év dvOphrw. The Targum however paraphrases with St Paul (Walton) 
‘‘Docuisti verba Legis, dedzsti dona filiis hominum.” 
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Johannine doctrine expressed in wav 6 SéSwxe, which teaches that it 
is the glory of the Son to receive everything from God and to give 
everything to man’. 

On vi. 5 T100eN dropacwmen (V.F. -OMEN)« (2428) 

[2745] Chrysostom, after explaining why Christ selected Philip as 
the disciple to be questioned, drops ‘‘éuy” and inserts “so many” in 
the question thus, “ And see what He saith (kai dpa tt pyow éxeivos), 
Whence [can there come| to us so many loaves that these may eat (7d0ev 
pty apTor TOTOUTOL iva paywoow ovro.;)?” Later on he describes the 
disciples as having been, at first, so unbelieving as to say, “ Whence 
shall we buy loaves (rdOev ayopdcopev aptous;)?”—words that occur 
nowhere in N.T. except in vi. 5 (v.r.), which assigns them to Chris?”. 





1 [2744c] In support of the masc. reading ods in xvil. 12 érhpouy avdrovs ev TH 
évéuart cov ods (for W.H. @) bé5wxds wor...kai oddels é& a’ra&v dddero...it may be 
urged that Jn himself refers to the words thus xviii. 9 “‘the word that he said, ‘ Zose 
whom (ots) thou hast given me I have lost (4r#Aeoa) not one of them.’” To this 
however it may be replied that, if the quotation had been intended to be exact, 
dmédero would have been repeated. It is not exact. It refers to the general tenor 
of Christ’s prayer for His disciples (xvii. 1—26) in which dv dédwxas, 6 dédwxas, 
@ dé5wkas, and @ éédwkas occur in connexion with His thought of them. In 
particular, John may be referring to xvii. g—12 épwr...7epl dy bé5wKds Mot...0T€ 
juny per’ abta@v eye erhpovy adrovs...kai ovdels é£ atr&év admddero. Nonnus para- 
phrases xviii. 9 as Tovrwy ovdev éd\wAa (v.r.-e) TA Moe Tépes, and xvii. 12 as Adroés OXous 
éptr\accov amhpwovas: ovdé Tis avt&v [Ovs mépes vidi god Bporéns cwripe yevéOdns] 
*Qdero. He appears, as elsewhere, to have taken ‘‘in thy name, which thou hast 
given me” to mean vaguely ‘‘in peace and unity” (which he expressed by ““whole 
and entire, unharmed”). An interpolator has added something about “giving” — 
‘‘which thou didst give to thy Son the Saviour of the race of mortals.” 

2 [2745 a] Chrys. says, in the context, (1) “‘The other evangelists say that the 
disciples came to [Jesus] and questioned and besought so that He should woz send 
them away fasting (épwrgv kal mapaxadely Sore wi) drodoa avrods vyoreis): but 
this one [John] introduces [the fact] that Philip was asked by Christ (otros é 
ciodryer Tov ®. épwrnOfvat mapa Tod Xpicrod).” (2) Then, after assigning to Christ 
the question, “‘ Whence [are there] to us so many loaves that these may eat?” he 
proceeds, ‘‘So also in the Old Testament He said to Moses. For He did not 
work the sign till He had asked him, What ever (ri wore) is in thy hand?” Here 
we should have expected a reference to the question of Moses (Numb. xi. 13) 
“ Whence [ts there] to me flesh to give to all this people?”” But he quotes Ex. iv. 2 
“* What is this (rt rodr6 éorw) in thine hand?”’—which does not seem to apply to 
anything in the Feeding of the Five Thousand (unless it refers to the tradition 
peculiar to Mk vi. 38 ‘‘ How many loaves have ye?” comp. 1 S. xxi. 3 “‘ Now 
therefore what is zder thine hand? Give me five loaves....”) (3) Chrys. continues, 
‘* And having been asked he answereth (kal épwrnGels dmoxplverat) saying, Loaves 
of [the value of| two hundred denarii suffice not that each should take a little. 
But this he said tempting him, for he himself knew what he was intending to do.” 
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Nonnus has “‘duy” (in a different word—rpidpeoOa, not a&yopdowpev) 
but introduces “so many” in connexion, not with the loaves, but with 
the people, ‘‘ whence are we [to be] buying an abundance of loaves for 
so many men (roacariowww) ?” 

[2746] Origen nowhere quotes vi. 5. Nor does he refer to 
Christ’s question about “‘buying ”—though he refers more than once 
to ‘buying food,” on the part of the disciples, as signifying the 
attempt (and failure) to obtain spiritual truth’. He certainly regarded 
the bread in the Feeding of the Five Thousand as having a 
Eucharistic meaning, and as signifying the flesh or body of Christ. 
But, if he accepted, as Christ’s, the question, “ Whence are we to buy 
loaves ?” he would probably interpret it as mystically meaning (in 
accordance with a frequent meaning (2736 a, 4) of ‘‘Whence?”) that 
the Bread could not be bought. It was bread stamped with the sign 
of the Cross, or imbued with its savour, g7ven by the Lamb of God 
“without price*.” 

On the non-use of some active perfects (2441 a) 

[2747] The best illustration of the non-use of active perfects, as 

compared with the use of passives, is to be found in xrifw “create,” | 





There can be no doubt that ‘‘he said” here means ‘‘ / said,” that is, Christ. But 
the extract, with the words so strangely transposed, shews how easily ‘‘said, 
tempting him,” might form part of a tradition that Philip or some other disciple 
“tempted ” Christ, by questioning Him as Moses questioned God. In ‘‘so that 
He should zo/ send them away fasting,” “7 seems to be a corrupt insertion: 
‘*The disciples, 2 effect, said to Christ, ‘Send them away fasting.’ Or else 
Chrys. has attributed to the disciples the expression of Christ’s own feeling, 
*‘T am unwilling to send them away fasting.” This commentary—which is the 
earliest we possess on the Johannine miracle—must be described as chaotic. 

1 [2746 a] Origen on Mt. xiv. 15 represents Christ as saying to the disciples, in 
effect, “These people have need of me, not of food from the villages.” A little 
before this,,he speaks of “the bread” and ‘‘the cup” of the Lord, and illustrates 
Christ’s healing of the sick before the miracle, by reference to 1 Cor. xi. 30 
“For this cause [i.e. desecration of the Eucharist] many of you are weak and sickly.” 
When the disciples abandon Jesus near Sychar, Origen says (on iv. 8) that they 
had gone into the city “‘to buy food or [in other words]—having found agreeable 
food among the heterodox—doctrines of a sort that suited them (Adyous Twas 
apudfovras).” 

2 [2746 4] Comp. Clem. Alex. 75—6 on Is. lv. 1 ‘‘without price,” where the 
bastard or son of perdition is said to ‘‘buy for money” what the true child of God 
receives ‘‘ without price,” created by God for the child’s “eucharistic banquets (rats 
edxaploros Tpupais).” A connexion between the Bread and the Cross was traced 
from the LXX of Jer. xi. 19 ‘‘let us cast wood into his bread,” éuBddwmev Evdov eis 
rov dprov a’rod, by Origen (ad Joc.) as well as by Justin Martyr (Zryph. 72). 
Origen illustrates it by the wood cast by Moses into the bitter water. 
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applied to the Creator throughout the whole of the Greek Testament 
and frequently used in the perfect passive, éktirrar', but never in the 
active, éxtixa. Prof. Jannaris (G Gr. p. 189) gives éxrixa, without 
reference. L.S. give “xéxriuxa Diod.” Diod. Sic. Index gives no 
such instance. But Steph. gives “Perf. kextixévar ryv “Pownv ap. 
Diodor. (ex Georg. Syncell.) vol. 2, p. 636, 67.” This may be 
corrupt, but it is instructive. The rule is that when a verb begins 
with «xr the perfect should begin with exr: but it is broken with 
krdouat, Whoever wrote Kexruxévac may have thought himself 
entitled to break it with xri{w. All other Greek writers (so far as 
Steph. alleges) appear to have left the active perfect of «rifw alone. 
And yet there are abundant cases in LXX where the passive perfect 
is used and where the active perfect would have been, though not 
necessary, at all events suitable, as in Ps. Ixxxix. 12 “‘ Zhou hast created 
the north and the south,” where the LXX has é«ricas. 

[2748] Take also fyréw and dépifw. Veitch quotes Dinarchus 
for é¢j7yxa—non-occurrent in Aristoph., Demosth., Aristot., O.T., 
N.T. and Steph., though the latter mentions yretrac and éfjryrat 
as frequent in scholiasts. Its use by Dinarchus accords with the 
unfavourable judgment pronounced on him by Dionysius. The 
active perfect of opifw occurs once in Demosth. (doubtful), once in 
Aristot., never in N.T.; the passive perfect is frequent’. 

[2749] In support of the statement that “the perfect sometimes 
stands for the aorist even in 4 [i.e. Classical Antiquity]” Jann. p. 439 
quotes (a) “Thuc. i. 21 ovre ws roumrai SuryKacc...odre ws Aoyoypador 
EvveGecav,” (4) “Demosth. 7, 29 THY xwpav qv of “EAXnves kal 
Baorels 6 Hepodv ebndicavro Kat wmodoynxacw tmerépay etvar,” 
and, for post-classical. Greek, (c) “ Polyb. iii. 1. 2 év 79 tpity BuBrw” 
(Schweig. BiBrw) “ dednAvxapev: Spotws 8& Kal tas airlas ev auth 
éxeivy Stecagdyoaper.” But, in (a), the perf. expresses the permanent 
works of the ancient poets regarded as a present possession for their 
posterity, while the aorist refers to comparatively recent compila- 
tions, with perhaps a special allusion (Classen) to Herodotus. In 





1 [2747 a] Comp. Col. i. 16 & aire extloOn Ta wavTa...7Ta wavra...els adrov 
ékrigrat. The distinction here drawn between ‘‘zwere created” and “have been 
created” might (it would seem) be just as logically made between “thou didst 
create” and ‘‘thou hast created.” But it is not made anywhere in the Gk Test. by 
the use of the act. perf. of «ritw. 

* [2748] As an instance of variation, note the abnormal perf. in Eurip. Zph. 
Aul. 595:€Bdacrixaor, but the normal pluperf. in Thue. iii. 26 éBeBdacriHKer. 
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(2),—beside the fact that the perf. of wydiLouar in active sense 
(Steph.) appears to be extremely rare or non-existent—the aorist of 
y. naturally expresses fast decrees, and the perf. wporoyyxacw the 
resultant, permanent, and fresent agreement. In (c), there is no 
reason for saying that Polybius uses dedyAwxapev for édyrAdoapev. It 
would be less misleading to say that, as the perf. act. of duacadéw 
was very rare (in Steph. it is non-existent) and the aorist very 
frequent, he used ¢he aorist, Siecapyoaper, for the perfect, Siaceca- 
gyxkawev. But we may give both tenses their several value thus: 
“T have indicated above...and similarly I clearly shewed.” In English, 
we should often prefer to use the past thus, after the complete 
present; and Polybius, too, may have preferred it. 

[2750] Again, Jann. p. 439 alleges from Mt. xiii. 46, and 
Hermas, ‘“‘and so on in all post-Christian compositions,” a number | 
of perfects, including zézpaxe, “‘he sold,” to illustrate “the full 
development of this usage” of the perfect for the aorist “during the 
latter part of G [the Graeco-Roman period].” But wurpackw never 
had an active aorist from the beginning of Greek literature—so that 
the use of its perfect as aorist cannot prove “development.” 

[2751] Jann. p. 439 also refers, for further illustrations of this 
development,” to“ THebtr::a1,-17.° oCp. John 4,.6. 6, 3):6;97in 
iv. 6, xexomaxws means “being completely tired out.” In vi. 3, 
éxaOyro is not a perfect and has no manifest bearing on the point ; 
the other reference is perhaps a misprint. In Heb. xi. 17 miore 
mpocevnvoxev “ABpadp tov “IoaaK metpalopevos, Kal Tov povoyevfp 
mpooépepev, the contrast between the perfect and the imperfect is 
most instructive. The perf. means that Abraham, through God’s 
guidance, has offered up the typical sacrifice just as Moses (Heb. 
xi. 28) “has instituted (rerotnxev)” the typical Passover, and it is one 
of many perfects (see Westc. on Heb. vii. 6 dedexarwxev) shewing 
that the writer regarded Biblical events as present possessions for 
those who accept the Bible as God’s word. See 2758. 

[2752] Jann. p. 439 alleges only one instance of the “perf. for 
aorist” from LXX, “ Ex. xxxii. 1 kat iddv 0 Aads drt Kexpovixe Mavorys 


~ , / c \ , 2 , 
KataByva. é« TOD opovs, avertn” (Swete cuveorn) “o ads eri “Aapwr.” 





1 [2749.2] In English we should more often say “‘1 have shew above that this 
is the case” than ‘‘I shewed.” Demosthenes (Preuss) uses ded/Awxa five times, 
never €d7\woa. The Index to Polybius gives ii. 22. 11 dednAbKauer but no 
instance of édnAwoaper, 
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This might have been illustrated by Tob. x. 4 where Tobit’s mothet 
says to her husband, amwdero 76 rasdiov Side Kexpdvixev “He must 
be dead because he has been [so] long [away],” i.e. “he is putting oft 
his coming” (comp. #. ix. 4 “my father counteth the days”). Here 
the perf. is clearly zot used for an aorist but rather for a present. 
A close examination of Ex. xxxii. 1 shews that the perf. is there, too, 
used rather as a present than an aorist, somewhat like Jn vi. 24 dre 
obv eidev 0 bxAos Gru “Inoods otk Zorw exer (2466 (i)). Ex. xxxii. x 
means, in effect, “When the people saw [what was happening and 
said] Moses zs disappointing us, or, not keeping to his time.” : 

[2753] These details have been discussed in order to shew the 
futility of the attempt to judge Johannine by Byzantine Greek (in 
which the perfect is unquestionably sometimes used for the aorist). 
In criticizing the Fourth Gospel, credit must be given by the critic 
to the evangelist for a careful use of tense forms above, not below, 
the average of Greek authors. John may occasionally use an aorist 
where Englishmen would use a perfect or a pluperfect: but such 
uses will be found to be in accord with the rules of contemporary 
Greek, written or vernacular. And the notion that he “uses” one 
Greek tense “for” another Greek tense must be shunned as an ignis 
Jatuus*, 








* [2752 @] So Buhl 97a ‘‘beschamt machen.” Gesen. Oxf. 1013 ‘delay in 
shame.” Jer. Targ, adds ‘ when they saw that the time he had appointed to them 
had passed.” 

[2753 a] These facts illustrate such passages as xll. 19 We, 6 Kdcmos drlcw 
abrod amAdOev (R.V.) ‘*Lo, the world is gone after him,” where the rendering 
“zs gone”? may seem to demand dmrehp\uOev, so that, if R.V. is right, some might 
say ‘“‘here we have a case where Jn uses one Gk tense for another.” Certainly, 
it can hardly be maintained that the Pharisees mean “the whole of Jerusalem 
went after him [a few hours ago when he rode into the City]” : but the following 
facts shew that Jn could not have said dmedpdudev because, besides being ex- 
tremely rare, it had acquired a special meaning, which would have been unsuitable 
here. 

[2753 4] ’Amedj\vba does not occur once, ¢n any forn of the indicative perfect, in 
the whole of Aristophanes and Demosthenes. The Oxf. Conc., amid more than 
three columns of different forms of amépxouat, gives (as far as I have found) xo 
Jorm of dmedjrvba except in 2 S. iii. 22—4 “‘ He [z.e. David] had sent him reer 
Abner] away and he had gone away (daedn\UGe) in peace..., they told Joab 
saying, ‘Abner...came to the king, and he hath sent him away (aréora\kev) and 
he went away (drfOev) in peace.’ Then Joab came to the king and said, ‘ What 
hast thou done...Why is it that thou hast sent him away (étaréoradxas, sent him 
right away) and he is guite gone (darehprvdev ev elpjvy)??” Here (besides repeating 


“in peace,” which does not bear upon the point in question) the LXX clearly uses 
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On the ‘‘gnomic”’ aorist (2445 a) 

[2754] Jelf § 402. 1 says that the aorist “is used to express an 
action which took place repeatedly in past time,” and goes on to say 
that ‘‘the imperfect also has an iterative force.” I should prefer to 
say that the so-called “gnomic” aorist tells the hearer simply and 
indefinitely that “so-and-so happened,” leaving him to take the hint 
and to znfer that it will happen again. TZhzs “gnomic,” “empiric,” or 
“suggestive” aorist is quite different from the aorist of instantaneousness. 

[2755] Special contexts, however, may make it doubtful whether 
an aorist is “‘gnomic” or “instantaneous.” ‘Thus Jann. p. 436 places 
under empiric or gnomic aorists, and Jelf § 403. 2 under aorists that 
‘express future events which must certainly happen,” Demosth. 20, 9 
which describes how, when a tyrant has attained power through 








the perf. dweA7Avdev emphatically to represent the emphatic Hebrew (lit.) ‘‘ govng 
hath gone,” i.e. ‘is quite gone,” or ‘‘ gone for good,” ‘ gone past recall.” (For 
the same reason the LXX puts into Joab’s mouth éfaméoradkas “‘ sent him right 
away” as compared with the preceding dwéoradxev ‘¢ sent him away ”—a distinc- 
tion not in the Hebrew. ] 

[2753c] As to N.T., though various forms of amépxouar occupy more than two 
columns of Bruder, 7o form of dwedpdv0a occurs except in Jas i. 24 xarevinoev yap 
éavrov kal dredpdvdev rendered by Mayor ‘‘just a glance and e is off,” where the 
perf. expresses the completeness of the action as well as the suddenness of it—“ he 
is gone for good.” Compare the Demosthenic use of éfépxouar; it occurs fre- 
quently in the aorist indic. but only once (Preuss) in the perf. indic. (xxiii. 204) 
concerning the good old habit of punishing the guilty, which éfedjdvdev ex rijs 
modews, ‘‘has quite vanished out of the City.” 

[27532] In xii. 19 awAdOev, SS has ‘‘goeth,” Nonnus ddever, ff ‘* sequitur,” — 
indicating that the translators felt (as it was right to feel) that the aorist had more 
than the usual aorist meaning. ’AweAjAvbev being out of the question, Jn has used 
dev as the best Gk writers often use the aorist to include a meaning that 
would be expressed in English by “ave.” Similarly our English aorist (“1 
saw’) includes meanings that would be expressed in French by a perfect (** I saw 
him yesterday,” “je 7ai vu hier”). But we should not admit that such a use of 
““T saw” was ‘‘using one tense for another.” It is our regular tense in such 
circumstances. 

[2753 ¢] In xii. 19 ide, 6 Kdcpos, SS, DL, latt., Nonnus, and other authorities, 
add é\os. Chrys. does not. But he calls attention to the fact that xbapmos ts here 
used in the sense of éxdos. Possibly this may explain the remarkable prevalence of 
the interpolated dos. “Oxos may have been first placed in the margin, or above 
the line, as an explanation of xécmos. Then it may have been introduced into the 
text so as to give 6 kdcpos 6xAos—in which 6x)os was afterwards corrected to éAos. 
Comp. Oxf. Conc. on 2 Mace. vi. 3 (R) dxAos (A, as in Swete, édous). This view 
is confirmed by the reading of ff, ‘‘ecce unus populus sequitur post illum,” “ che 
multitude as one man.” 
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villainy, } mpwrn mpddacis Kal puxpov Traiopa dravra dvexaitire 
kat Suédvoev. This should be compared with 24, 21 which says that, 
while a state is waging a distant war, afavy Ta Kaka ToIs ToAAOIs eoTLV, 
érrevdav 58 Suopos roAELOS TUMTAAKH TavTA éroinoev ExdnAa. Probably 
the aorist in both passages is not ““gnomic.” It does not however 
seem to indicate certainty so much as instantaneousness ; and this is 
confirmed by many other instances of the aorist in apodosis. The 
essence of the “gnomic” aorist is that it expresses nothing but 
indefinite past action. When the protasis defines the circumstances of 
the action, e.g. by a clause with dray, the aorist in the apodosis cannot 
be “gnomic”—if “gnomic” (2754) implies an indefinite “happened.” 
Consequently after a oray clause, an aorist, if it occurs where a present 
might have been expected, may be used to denote instantaneousness’. 
It is therefore possible that the instantaneous aorist in xv. 6 €BA76n, 
being preceded by the protasis éav py tus, may not be Hebraic, 
though it is in accordance with Hebraic Greek. But, in any case, 
the purely gnomic aorist of the type of Z/. ix. 320 KatOav’ ouds oT 
aepyos avyp 6 Te TOAAG eopyws is certainly alien from the style of O.T. 
and N.T. and probably non-occurrent in the latter. 

On xii. 14 eypa@n...ondpion (2461) 

[2756] The Diatessaron omits the whole of the clause about 
Christ’s finding the ass. SS omits “jinding” (“Now Jesus was 
riding on [an ass]”). Origen (Lomm. i. 316 foll.) points out that 
the Johannine and the Synoptic accounts are, according to the letter, 
inconsistent: but both he and Chrys. mention the “finding” by 
Christ ; and Chrys. tries to reconcile it with the Synoptic account?. 








1 [2755 a] Comp. the following passages where a protasis with ray, el etc., de- 
fines the circumstances: (a) Eurip. Med. 130 pelfous 5” dras bray dpyioOp Satwwr 
oikos dmédwxev, (b) 2b. 245 dvhp 5 drav rots évdov &xOnrac Evvav, Ew modvy 
éravoe kapdlay dons, (c) Ll. xvii. gg dmmdr avip é0édy...TaXa ol wéya Hua 
kuvloOn, (d) 72. ix. 413 el mév K adO mévwr...dudiyudxwuat, Geto wév por vicTos, 
(2) Plato 462 D érav...ddxrudds Tov mANY]...Taca 7) Kowwvia...jcGerd Te.... Jelf 
calls (a) and (6) aorists of iteration, but the rest aorists of certainty. I should be 
disposed to say that the aorist, in all of them, denotes zzstantaneous consequence 
implying certainty. Add Epict. iv. 10. 27 drav Oédps, eE7AOes ‘at the instant you 
desire, you are out [of prison].” “Orav or jv is expressed by the participle in Soph. 
Ant, 709 dotis yap...ppovely wdvos Soxel,...oTo. SamTuxOévTes WHOnoay Kevol. 

® [2756 a] Chrys., m@s 5€ ol dda pacly bre wabyras ereupe kai elev, Avoate 
Thy dvov kal Tov m@dov (Cramer, Tov mOAov Kal rdv dvov), odTos 6é ovSev ToLodTdv 
pyowv, aXN drv’Ovdprov ebpaw émexdOuoev (Cramer, éxdOurev) ; “Ore dubérepa yeréa bar 
eikos jv, Kal, werd 7d AvOFvac TH bvor, aydyTw Tov uadnTdv ebpbyTa adbrov 
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Nonnus omits etpwv, but has i@vvwv!. The very great difficulty 
implied in e’pwyv and its frank acceptance by Origen—whose spiritual 
interpretation of the text raises him above all danger of harmonis- 
tically corrupting it—make it certain that evpwy is genuine. Some 
may have omitted or corrupted evpwy for the sake of reconciling the 
Johannine with the Synoptic account. 
On xii. 16 émNHCOHCAN OT! TAYTA...KAl TAYTA ETTOIHCAN (2469) 
[2757] In xii. 16, R.V. renders x. éroinoav “and that they had 
done,” making ézoiyoav depend on the or: in the preceding words, 
OT Tadra qv ex aitG yeypappeva, and accordingly supplying “ that’ 
in English. But a second “¢Aat” is not inserted in the Greek, nor 
in SS, nor in the Latin versions. Nonnus also (ed. Passow) has Kat 
oi Tatra téAcooay at the beginning of a new sentence, pointing to 
a reading of éroiyoav as independent of or. If John had wished to 
say “remembered ¢a¢...and shat,” there seems no obvious reason 
why he should not have repeated oru after «ai, as he does elsewhere 
when he wishes to say “decause (of)...and because,” and once “ that... 
and ¢hat*.” Here, however, he may have wished to combine the 
fact that “these things had been written,” and the fact that the 








émixabica. Chrys. omits the difficult Synoptic words ‘‘ Ye shad/ find an ass,” but, 
even when they are omitted, how he can say that Christ ‘‘fownd” what the 
disciples brought to Him I cannot understand. No doubt, evpicxw, besides mean- 
ing ‘‘ find” in the sense of ‘‘ discover,” means also ‘‘find” in the sense of ‘‘earn,” 
‘*procure” : but can Chrys. possibly be suggesting that the disciples first ‘‘ found” 
the ass in the former sense, and Christ afterwards ‘‘ fod” it in the latter? Also, 
it is not clear whether avrév émixabioa means ‘‘ He Himself (emph.) sat on [it],”* 
or, “He (unemph.) sat on [it].” Previously Migne’s text has 1d 4é [él] ovoy 
(Cramer, 7d dé évov) kaOloar which Chrys. explains as a prediction that Christ 
“was destined to subject (imoxelpuoy éxew) the unclean race of the Gentiles (ra@v 
é6vév).” Cramer’s text takes évoy as accus. gov. by xafioat, 

1 [2756 4] /LOvywy axddwor dvov radaepyov Oblrny, ‘“Efbuevos varorow amrepyrovo 
gophos. Possibly i#dywy is to be explained from poetic desire of symbolism, and 
to be illustrated by Origen (Lomm. i. 331) who describes Christ as qvoxv Tous éx 
mepirouAs Kal €Ovav morevovras having previously mentioned the ‘‘ ass” as the type 
of the Jews, and the ‘‘colt” as the type of the Gentiles. 

2 [2757 2] Nonnus has, rére mdvres dvepwioavro wabnral" Orr copy Tade mdvTa 
médet Kexapaypeva BIBAw. Kal oi mdvra rédeooay.... Burkitt has ‘‘ they remem- 
bered that these things had been written of him, and these things did they (zof, 
they did) to him.” Walton, without inserting ‘‘ that,” removes ambiguity by the 
Latin subjunctive “‘ quod ea essent scripta de eo et haec fecissent ei.” In xiii. 3 
(see below) ‘‘ knowing Zhat...and that,” Syr. (Burkitt) has “ was knowing é/az... 
and was knowing that.” 

3 [2757 4] ii. 25 “‘ decazse of (61a 70)...and because (8r1),” xili, 3 *‘¢hat (Srt)...and 
that (8rt),” Jn ii. 21 “ because (6rt)...and because (8r).” 
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pilgrims or disciples ‘had done these things” in fulfilment of the 
prophecy, as one fact of coincidence “remembered” by the disciples. He 
also wishes (2396—7) to convey a suggestion of divine fulfilment of 
prophecy by the triple repetition of ‘these things” in one sentence. 
But it is not surprising that the words have been variously interpreted 
and perhaps corrupted?. 

On vi. 25 mote @Ae reronac (2478) 

[2758] It is of course possible that Nonnus and Chrysostom 
may have found no difficulty in regarding yéyovas as aorist because, 
by their time, the 2nd perf. had come to be thus used. Is yéyovev 
thus used in Origen (Lomm. 1. 278) rvvOavopévors nyiv epi rod 





1 [2757 c] Origen says (Comm. Matth., Lomm. iv. 46) 6 6¢ "Iwdvyns dyti rod 
** ériBeBnkws éml brogvyiov Kal m@dov véov”?’ ha a “ KaOnmwevos Epyerar ert mov 
dvou'” doris éugdalywy dre yrocews detrau TO Kara Tov Tomov, émipéper, 76 “ Tadra 
dé ok @yywoav ol pabyral adrod rd mporepov.” This not only gives éywoav 
correctly (which D reads as evonoav) but shews that Origen perceived its force. The 
meaning is not ‘‘knew” but ‘‘vecognised” or ‘‘ understood”; and Origen 
accordingly says that the subject required gvos¢s, i.e. spiritual understanding or 
recognition. Origen stops short at mp@rov (which he read, or remembered, 
as mpérepov): but we cannot infer that he was unacquainted with the following 
words GAN bre...émoincay atrg. He is not here commenting on Jn but on Mt., 
and he quotes enough for his purpose. 

[2757 d@] Chrys. on the other hand seems either to miss the meaning of éyywoay 
if he is paraphrasing, or else to misquote, if he is quoting, in the following (ad 
loc.) Tobro 5€ ovdk pdecar, Pyotr, ot wabyral adrod bri qv em abt@ Veypammevor...6pa 
d€ pirocodlay evayyedoTod, THs ovK émaccxtverar Tv mporépay aiTav dyvolay 
exroumetew. “Ori ev oby yéypamrrar pdecay: Ste bé én’ atte yéypamrrat, ovk 
joecav. He makes no mention of ‘‘remembering” and omits the whole of the 
clause about ‘‘doing.” Thus the whole is condensed into a statement that the 
disciples “‘new” Zechariah’s prophecy but ‘‘did not sow” that it applied 
to Christ—perfectly intelligible, but not what the evangelist meant. 

[2757¢] These two criticisms—of Origen and Chrysostom—should be borne in 
mind as giving a clue to their different methods. Origen is a scholar ; Chrysostom 
—at least as represented by his Johannine commentary in its extant form—is rather 
a preacher. Origen gives full value to each word, Chrysostom criticizes on the 
unscholarly basis of a belief—too common in our own days—that the evangelist 
“uses one word for another.” Origen is often fanciful and minutely diffuse in 
allegorization—as in this instance where he gives copious details about the typical 
meaning of the ass and the foal—but he rarely tampers with, and does not very 
often even paraphrase, his text. Chrysostom is much less imaginative but also 
much less faithful to his author. As for the mysterious purpose of Providence 
latent under 70 77s dvov, all he says is xal rodro uéya jv, ‘this, too, was great” — 
he means by, ‘‘/oo,” that it was ‘‘great” like the mystery in ‘‘ Destroy this 
temple”—but he does not make up for this brevity by any compensating 


explanation of the verbal difficulties of the clause about ‘* remembering, 7 which he 
does not quote. 
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Ilére (Huet has gap in text, but ore in marg. with Cod. Bodl.) 
yéyove tpdrov év TH Kadapvaovp 0 Xpucrds...? Unless other instances 
of Origen’s aoristic use of yéyovev are produced, this might best be 
rendered, “ When 1s it on record that Christ was first at Capernaum?” 
In the context, Origen appeals to the exact words (A¢és) of the 
evangelists. Comp. Orig. on Ps. xxi. 4 where LXX has y#rycaro... 
édwxas, and Origen says (Lomm. xii. 80) yrncaro...xai eiAndev, “he 
[Hezekiah] asked...and 7s recorded to have received.” According to 
this view, yéyovev, like the perfects in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(2751), represents, in Origen, a past event as a present record’. And 
if it does so in Origen, perhaps it may do so in the formula frequently 
used by Matthew to introduce prophecy (2478 a) “J¢ is on record that 
this came to pass in order that it might be fulfilled...” 

On viii. 14 kai moY yrdérw...4 TOY Ymdrw (2490) 

[2759] On viii. 14 oida...xat rod trdyw: ipeis 8& odk oidare 1é0ev 
EpxXomat 7} mov trdyo. teis... Blass remarks (p. 324) “Chrys. and 
Nonnus omit 7...67.” This is true of Chrys. who quotes thus, «av 
€y@ papTupe Trepi éuavtod, 4 paptupia pov aAnOys éoriv. dre olda TOOEV 
EpXouar kai rod vrdyw vueis bé od oldate TOHev pyouot,—and there 
stops. But can we feel sure that he does not stop because he has 
quoted enough to be the basis of his comment? After two short 
sentences, he quotes again kal éay éy® paptrupd epi éuavrod adAnOys 
€oTW mapT. jov, OTL ola 7obev Epxouo.—and there stops. If we had this 
quotation alone, we might say that he omitted in his text the clause 
kal ov Urdyw. But he has quoted it above. Again, after one more 
sentence, he quotes, “Yets dé ov« oidare—and there stops; but the 
reason obviously is that he does not want to repeat what he has 
said. Ammonius (Cramer) says, “Yyets d€ dia rodro pév ovk oidare, 
érrevoy) ovdev OéAeTEe TOV Haivopevov voeiy. ovK elie Se, Meds eipt, adAd, 


TloGev épyopat Kai 30d vrayw: eGeAoKaxovy (sic) yap Kal mpowerovodvto 











1 [2758 a] See 2751 and contrast the perf. of xecorded action with the imperf. of 
habitual action, and with the aorist of speczal action, in Epict. ii. 12. 15 ef OédeTe 
yrava moony ev TobTw Sivauw etxev (sc. Zwxpdrys) (habitually possessed) dvdyvwre 
TO Revopavros Luumrdouy kal dwerbe mooas uaxas duadédvxe ‘Show many quarrels 
he is recorded to have peacefully settled,” iv. 5. 3 ‘‘See in the pages of Xenophon 
(rapa RevopGvrt)...how many quarrels he zs recorded to have settled (héduxe), how 
again [22 the several dialogues in which thetr names are mentioned | he tolerated 
(jvéoxero) Thrasymachus, Polus, and Callicles, how he habitually tolerated his 
wife (as THs yuvarxos Hvelxero).” So Origen (Lomm. ii. 366) after saying yéypamrat 
(xi. 54) yap...dm7mdOev, proceeds, kal ot pdvos ye Exel dredjdAvOev, 2.e. is recorded to 
have departed. 
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pay eidévar. This shews' how commentators, even though they had 
the full W.H. text before them, might stop short at ov« oldare (and 
perhaps at d0ev épxouar) because those words sufficed to. indicate 
the argument as to Christ’s divine origin. The omission of vpets b€ 
...drdyw by Origen, Cyril, and Augustine (Alf.) (through homoeotel.) 
indicates a lacuna in very early mss. Nonnus has Modvos eyo voEew 
ndbev jAvOov 7} 700 Baivw. “Ypets 8 ovk eSdyre roHev yevounv moder 
éoryv. John uses éory with eis but not with é« or azo, and zt és 
improbable that Nonnus would paraphrase woGev Epxopar by two 
clauses—the second so meaningless and farfetched as oGev eorny. 
More probably Nonnus paraphrased i) od brayw as TOOIAECTHN, Where 
1\ might easily be corrupted into In. Then Tr0@iNn would be amended 
into T00eN. I1d0ev yevopnv 1d6 8 ~ornv would correspond to 7dGev 
goxopar 7 od vrdyw in John, and would also harmonize with the 
preceding ro0ev #AvOov 7 766e Baivw in Nonnus himself (see 2549 a)’. 





1 [2759a] Ammonius, apparently commenting on the object of ov« oléare in 
viii. 14, od« oldare 1é0ev epxouat 7 mod..., has Kat for 4, thus repeating the previous 
clause ré0ev px. Kal rod brdyw. This is not so strange as Nonnus’s substitution 
of 7 for xaé in the previous clause. ”"H is comparatively intelligible after a negative 
(ovx otSare), but not after a positive (olda). It was briefly suggested in 2549 a that 7 
in viii. 14 prob. means ‘‘ or [which zs the same thing].” In view of a frequent 
confusion between # and xaf elsewhere, and of arguments—based on these two 
conjunctions—about the Lord’s Supper, the following additional facts about ov... 
cat and ov...7 are here submitted. 

[2759 2] In Genesis and Exodus, when A.V. “nor” is represented by Heb. 
“and,” it corresponds to ovdé or wn dé in Gen. xxi. 23, xlv. 6, Ex. xii. 9, xxiii. 26, 
but to cal in Gen. xlix. 10, Ex. xiii. 22 (R.V. ‘‘and’’), xx. 10, xxiii. 32, XXxiv. Io. 
In Dan. xi. 24, LXX has oddé but Theod. kal, and so Heb. Ov...ovd€ is clear but 
not literal.” Ov...«aé is literal but not clear, e.g. ‘thou shalt zo¢ sow with wheat 
and barley” would be a literal transl. of Heb., in which it would mean ‘with 
wheat or barley,”—veither being allowed. But in English and Greek it might 
mean ‘thou shalt not sow with wheat .azd barley [¢ogether]”—one being allowed. 
In 2 K. xxiii, ro ‘that no man might make his son (Heb.) avd (R.V. and A.V. 
or) his daughter pass through the fire,” Sym. has 7 for “and.” As his style 
somewhat resembles that of Luke, the instance will prepare us to find ov... in the 
Acts. 

[2759] From classical Gk (from which Blass p. 266 and the Thesaurus quote 
no instance) Winer-Moulton (p. 550) alleges only Thuc. i. 122, which I should 
punctuate thus, ov« louev drws rade rprev...amy\NaxTar—dtweolas 7 viadoxkas 
7 duedelas. Here the negation ‘‘we do not see the way to an acquittal is 
equivalent to the affirmation ‘‘ there must be a verdict of guilty.” This necessitates 
an appositional clause :—‘‘ that is to say, guilty, not of all three, but of the first 
or the second, ov the third of the three.” Both in rhythm and in grammatical we 
struction, the passage is inappropriate as an illustration of N.T. usage. 
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[2759 @] Winer-Moulton (but not Blass) refers to Acts xxiv. 12 kal ore év TO 
icp edpdy pe mpds twa diareyouevov—7} éerlaracw rowivra dxAov—ob're « év Tats 
guvaywyais. But if this is punctuated as above, it appears that # introduces 
a parenthetical clause and that ore prepares the way for oire not for 7. And this 
gives the clue to other instances, e.g. Acts i. 7 odx budy éorlv yvavar xpdvous 
q netpat “It is zo¢ for you to know the times—or [rather I should say] appointed 
seasons,” preparing the way for the words, ‘‘ which the Father placed under his 
own authority,” Acts xvii. 29 ‘‘ we ought zof to suppose that the divine [being] is 
like gold—or [may be] silver or stone—the sculpturing of art and of human device.” 
So, too, Rom. iv. 13 ‘‘ For of through Torah [was] the promise to Abraham—or 
[as 2¢ might also be said] to his seed,” ix. 11 ‘‘ ot yet having been born nor even 
having done anything—good or bad (unde rpatdvrwy r.—d-yabdv % paddov).” 

[2759¢] A more interesting instance is Acts xi. 8 pndauas, Kdbpre, Ort Kowwdv 
7H axdbaprov obdérore cic@NOev els Td cTbua mov, in a Petrine speech, corresponding 
to Acts x. 14 wndauds, Kipre, bre obdémore Edaryov ray Kowdy Kal axkaddaprov. In 
Acts x. 14, several authorities have altered cat to 7 to make the text correspond to 
Peter’s report of his own words; but it has been pointed out (1913) that Luke in 
writing the Petrine speech has allowed himself more freedom than in the Petrine 
narrative of the facts. The narrative retains the old Hebraic idiom odd€érore...rav: 
and the kat ax«d@aprov (which, coming at the end of the sentence, cannot be 
parenthetic) is also to be explained as Hebraic. But when writing a speech for 
Peter—a speech that, without shorthand writers, or a miracle, or both, cannot 
possibly be regarded as giving the Apostle’s exact words—Luke allows himself to 
drop some Hebraisms; and, like Symmachus above (2759 4), he substitutes 7 for 
the Hebraic kai. 

[2759 f] We pass to 1 Cor. xi. 27 8s av éo Oly Tov dprov } mivy 7d ToTHpLoy Tob 
kuplov avatlws, évoxos éorat To0 cwuaros Kal ToD aiwaros Tod Kuplov. This may be 
illustrated by Lev. xx. 9 és dv kax&s elry rov warépa avbrob H THY pyTépa adrod 
Bavary Gavarovobw rarépa avrot 7 pyrépa aitod Kaxds elmev, évoxos ora. Here 
the Heb. has ‘‘azd” twice, but the obvious inconvenience of allowing a man to 
suppose that he may ill-treat ‘‘ his father ov his mother,” because the Law merely 
forbade him to ill-treat ‘* his father azd his mother” has led the LXX here and in 
Ex. xxi. 15, 17, Deut. xxvii. 16, Prov. xx. 20 (and comp. Mk vii. 10, Mt. xv. 4) 
to render the Heb. ‘‘and” by the Gk ‘‘or.” In 1 Cor. xi. 22—9, the whole 
passage assumes the “eating avd drinking” (2. 22 écOlew cal mivew, 26 dodxis 
yap éav éoBinre...xal...rlvqre, 28 éoOéTw xal,,.mwéTw, 29 6 yap éoOlwv Kal rlvwr) 
of the Lord’s Supper, and teaches the preparation for it. But when the Apostle 
comes to warn the Corinthians about the danger of eating avd drinking irreverenti- 
ally, he naturally substitutes ‘‘ 07” for ‘‘ ad” in order to shew that ether act was 
liable to penalty. There is no question of oJ—7% here, nor is the d in avatiws 
regarded as a negative. The construction would have been the same if the adverb 
had been tbzrepnpards. 

[2759.0] In explaining viii. 14, we must have regard to the fact that (1) it would 
have made good sense to repeat ov...«al instead of introducing ov,..7. (2) Also 
(2549) 7 is rare in Jn as compared with the Synoptists. (3) It has been just 
shewn that ov...«a and ov...7 are interchanged by various writers and scribes in a 
manner that suggests a thoughtful distinction between the two. (4) ”H is used by Jn 
(2549 a) where ovdé would differentiate too strongly. These facts confirm the view 
taken in 2549 a that ‘‘or” means ‘‘or [which is the same thing].” 
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On xiv. 7 dm dpti rinacKeTe ayTON (2491) 

[2760] The context (W.H.) «i éyvoxerté pe, Kal TOV TaTEépa pov 
dv yewre: dr’ dptuywookere avrov Kal éwpaxare (al. + adrov) is rendered 
by SS “If me ye have not known, my Father also will ye know? 
And from now ye know him and have seen him.” Nonnus has Ei de 
Oeoppytw pe TOPS ywwoKere pvbu, BE éudbev yvuoerGe Kat vWtpedovTa 
roxja: "Apts Sé€ pv ppaccacbe Kal vyypédovta. pabovres. The last 
line shews that he took ywwoxere to be imperative, “If ye recognise 
me...ye shall from me recognise the Father also. [Vay] but at once 
understand Him learning the Father also [as well as myself].” This 
makes good sense, meaning in effect, “Do I say ‘ Ye would have 
known’? Nay, begin to know Him at once [through me], and 
[then] ye [will] have seen [Him].” The sequence “Do this, and 
straightway that will have followed” is like Lk. xi. 41 “Give for 
alms...and behold all things ave clean.” It should be added that 
Irenzeus ili. 13. 2—quoted above (2491 a@)—places these words out 
of their order as part of Christ’s reply to Philip. | 

[2761] Epiphanius (i. 919) wedges between two quotations of 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father” a statement about 
Christ as 6 Aéywv drt 6 ywooKkov eve ywooke Tov rarépa. The most 
probable explanation of this is that he is borrowing unintelligently (as 
he often does) from Hippolytus (adv. Moet. 7), who, after quoting 
“He that hath seen...the Father,” adds, “‘ That is to say, Jf thou hast 
seen me thou mayest know the Father through me.” Epiphanius seems 
to have mistaken a version of this (conforming “seen” to “know ”) for 
an actual saying of Christ. Hippolytus—after saying that the Father 
is known through ¢he “zmage” like Him—continues ‘But if thou 
didst not know the image, which is the Son, how wouldest (Odes) thou 
see the Father?” It will not escape the reader that this is like SS “7 
me ye have not known, my Father also will ye know?” Corruption 
of the text may have done something to produce these variations, 
but paraphrase probably contributed more. 

[2762] Is Nonnus right in taking xiv. 7 ywooxere imperatively ? 
The answer depends partly on the general Greek use, and the 
particular Johannine use, of yuwwoxere, partly on the place assigned 
by John to “knowing” in his theory of revelation and redemption. 
Nonnus renders it by the subjunctive éoapyjcnre in xiv. 17, where 
the subjunctive is difficult to explain as an imperative but perhaps 
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more difficult as an indicative’. In xiii. r2 where W.H. punctuate 
ywookere ti reroinka vuiv; Nonnus has elev éo7s Erapous yiwwoKere 
Tovro Kal _avrot punctuated by Passow interrogatively but probably 
imperative, “Understand this ye, oo, [my disciples],” implying a 
precept to understand it even as, or in the sense in which, their 
Master understands it®. In xv. 18 ywooKere OTL eé,..preulonxer, 
Nonnus has Totro xaparyevéwy yueoxere Haprupes épywv, This is 
ambiguous, but pdprupes suits best with an imperative rendering, ‘I 
call on you to bear witness and to recognise that they persecuted 
me”: and it is so taken by the Latin versions and SS. Nonnus, 
then, in two out of four instances certainly renders ywwoxere by an 
imperative or subjunctive; in two, where he retains ywookere, he 
probably intends the imperative. 

[2763] Twooxere occurs only twice in Aristophanes, once inter- 
rogative, once doubtful*. In Demosthenes it occurs four times 
indicatively (but in such a context as to present no ambiguity) and 
always in connexion with the “recognition” of character, good or 
bad ; once imperatively, at the end of a speech, bidding the jurors 
recognise or decide that which is just’ In Epictetus, there is 





1 [2762 a] xiv. 17 tpmeis ywdoxere atrd, bru map tpiv péver kal év byuiv éorly 
(marg.éora): Nonnus, (1) ’Eoadpionre 68 wodvor Tuets évOeov elSos dO nhr ovo 1 poo dou 
"Orre pe” buelwv pevéer kal dudcrorov eorau “piv, wdvras éxov voepdv Shuor.... 
Nonnus must have read peve? (not péve) (19602). This is parall. to xiv. 19 
tpeis dé Oewpeiré we, bri eyh €& Kal bets Choere, which Nonnus paraphrases thus, 
(2) "AAN eve poivor Aevovere kal werd yatay del fdwv Sre uluyw, Kat ov éue Eduraytes 
del Sdoure kal bets. Aevocere, a poetic word, seems alw. imperative, é.g. Soph. 
Oed. R. 1524, Ant. 940, Eurip. Or. 977, Med. 161, and prob. (see p. 678 note 1) 
Iliad i. 120 (comp. Odyss. xxiii. 124 Taird ye dedooe). Nonnus seems to mean 
(1) ‘* But ye [7 pray] do ye—alone and apart from the world—jix your eyes on the 
divine form of the invisible Person [and perceive] that it will abide with you as in 
a home,” (2) ‘‘ But do ye [7 pray|—alone and apart from the world—dehold me 
even after [my life on] earth how that ever living I abide,” taking 67c, after the verbs 
of “‘seeing,” as “that” (not ‘‘ because”) as in iv. 35 ‘‘ behold the fields...¢/az.” 

[2762 6] In xiv. 17, Chrys., as printed by Migne and Cramer, has péver, but 
a great part of the comment is consistent with the hypothesis that he wrote peve?, 
Chrys. also twice repeats yévor, as Nonnus does, elmev bre IIpds duds pdvous 
épxerat, and again, ‘‘ Lest they should say, How then saidst thou to the Jews, 
From henceforth ye shall not see me?—He destroys the [apparent] contradiction 
by saying Zo you alone (Ne Tiy avridecw eimdv, Ipds buds udvous).” 

2 [2762c] Chrys. and Origen give no guidance on this point. Nor do the 
Latin vss. SS has the interrogative. 

3 Thesm. 606 interrog., Fragm. 203 (meaning doubtful). 

4 Demosth. (Preuss) Indic. xviii. 10, 276, xxiv. 59, xxxix. 2. Imper. 
xxxill. 38 Upetls ody, KaTrad Tods vduous, yuwwoKere TH Olkaa. 
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abundant use of the aorist, and of yv@@ cavrov, but Schenkl’s Index 
under “yivdoKw c. accus.” gives no instance of any form of the 
present. On the other hand, Plato, while emphasizing, as the great 
precept of life, yva6. ceavrov, insists repeatedly on 76 éavrov yuwodoKew 
as being the fulfilment of this precept, and connects the phrases with 
a distinction between material and spiritual knowledge of oneself?. 
The Fourth Gospel teaches that “ eternal life” consists (xvii. 3) in the 
“knowledge (ywvwoxwowv)” of the true God and of Jesus Christ. It is 
hardly possible that the evangelist was ignorant that he thus came 
into collision with the doctrine taught by the successors of Plato and © 
popularised by his own contemporary, Epictetus, and it is almost 
certain that the collision was deliberate. It may be asked why the 
evangelist, if he wished to record a precept of Christ about “knowing,” 
did not use the unambiguous aorist, but it has been pointed out (1626) 





1 [2763a] Comp. Plato Phzleb, 48C—D yvOA cavrév...roivavtiov puny éxelvw 
dprov bre 7d wndauy ywdoxew avrov, I Alc. 131 A boris dpa Tv Tod cwmards Te 
ywaoKer TH abrod ard odx abroy éyvwxev ...ovdels dpa Tv iarpav éavTov ywdoxet, 
kad’ dcov larpds, where the first words mean ‘‘ whosoever recognises, or knows 
intelhgenily, something of his bodily system, has obtained the knowledge of his 
possessions, not of himself.” In 1 4/. 133 B—D it is said that the soul, if it is 
to know itself, ‘“‘must look to (S\emréov eis) the soul, and especially to that 
province (rémov) of the soul wherein exists the soul’s [constituent] virtue,” that 
nothing belonging to the soul ‘‘is more divine than this the centre of knowledge 
and wisdom (#edrepov 7» Todro wept 6 7d eidévar Te Kal ppoveiv éoriv),” and ‘the 
intelligent knowledge of oneself we agree in calling healthymindedness (rd dé 
ywarkew avrov duoroyoduev cwppocivnv ecivat).” In Charm. 164 D, 165 B, it is 
said that swppiver, not xalpe, is the best greeting, and that cwppéver means roo 
gavrév : then follows axeddv yap Te &ywye attd Todrs gym clvarc cwdpostyny, Td 
ywwoxew eavrdv. This gnosis is subsequently connected with of6a thus, 2d. 167 A 
6 dpa cwppwv pdvos adtds Te EavTov yrbcerar Kal olds Te&orar eLerdoai Th TE TUyxX aver 
elds Kal Tl un, Kal Tovs dNous...é€micKomety Th Tis olde Kal olerat, etmep olde, Kat rh 
ab rus olerar wev eldévar, olde 5’ o¥...xal ore Oh TodTO...7d éavTdv airov ywaoKer, 
TO eldévar & Te olde Kal & wh older. 

[2763 4] Twooxw, in connexion with “ knowing” other persons than oneself, 
and as distinct from ‘‘ seeing” these persons, is discussed at great length by Plato, 
beginning with émvywaoxw thus, Zheaet. 193, Zoxpdrys emrywwoKer Oeddwpov Kat 
Ocalirnrov, Opa 6¢ pndérepory, unde dA alcOnors airG@ wdpeori wept airav. After 
this first hypothesis, a second, and its consequence, are stated thus, Aedrepov rolvur, 
dre Tov pev ywwHoKwr dudv, Tov Fé uy ywwokwy, alcOavduevos dé bndérepov, odk av 
more ab oinbeiny dv olda elvac dv wh otda. In a third hypothesis this collocation of 
otda and ywaoxw is “repeated ; and the two verbs are manifestly intended to be 
distinguished. Applied to facts of science, ywuexw means recognise” or “know 
intelligently ” in Zon 537 E, “I recognise that these fingers are five : you recognise 
the same facts...we both recognise them by arithmetic.” 
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that John expressly distinguishes the aorist from the present as though 
the latter represented a higher stage than the former; and he may also 
have been influenced by the use of the aorist in Jeremiah (xxxi. 34) 
quoted in the Epistle to the Hebrews (viii. 1 rt) “They shall no more 
teach...saying Avow (yvd6) the Lord.” The Fourth Gospel is full of 
subtle distinctions between ywwoxw and ofSa that could not have 
originated from Aramaic utterance, if exactly translated’, but may 
well have originated from Greek paraphrase. 4 priori it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that John represented Christ as holding up to 
His disciples “the Father” and not “yourselves” as the object of the 
highest knowledge, and that the precept to “now” was expressed 
so as to exclude the Delphic “mow once for all,” ya, and to imply 
“knowing by degrees” or “growing in recognition and sympathy,” 
yweoxere, In the absence of help from Origen and Clement of 
Alexandria the conclusion must be left uncertain, but it is not 
improbable that Nonnus is right in his imperative rendering of this 
ambiguous form. 

[2764] Of course, the fact that John’s expression of the doctrine 
of “knowing” God is in part Greek and Platonic, is not inconsistent 
with the fact that the thought is Jewish, or Hebrew, and Biblical. 
In John, “knowing” and “seeing” go together, and therefore the 
“knowing” may be illustrated by v. 38 ovre ef30s avrod éwpdxare, an 
amazing phrase—“ye have neither seen his form (€td0s) ”—con- 
sidering that “47s” means the Father’s! Chrysostom’s explanation 
is, in effect, “ Ye have not seen his form, because there was no form to 
see”! God, he urges, is ‘above all outward fashion.” Nor will he 
accept the notion of a spiritual form: “He means, not that God has 
a form but not a visible one (ov Gearov 3€), but that none of these things 
concerns God (aN ore ovdev TovTwv Tepl Geov).” At the same time he 
dismisses the statements that Moses heard the voice of God and that 
Isaiah saw Him, and represents Christ as “ goading the Jews into 
philosophic dogma (cis pirtocogpov avrods evaye ddypa).” 

[2765] But the fact appears to be that ‘“‘form” here alludes to the 
ancient Jewish tradition about Penuel, the Face of God, twice called 
by the LXX ¢he Form (éi8os) of God, a phrase unique in the whole of 








1 [2763 c] There do not exist in Heb. two words corresponding to ofa and 
ywooKxw. In Jerem. xxxi. 34 yvGOe rov Kipiov...rdyres eldjoovely ye, the Heb. of 
*““know” is the same word in both cases. It is not therefore exactly translated 
by LXX. 
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the Bible. It was there that Jacob said “J have seen God face to face” ; 
and from this fact Philo, though erroneously, explains the name of 
“Tsrael,” there given to Jacob, as Seeing God. Those who took this 
view would discern in the words addressed to Nathanael, i. 47 ‘Behold 
an Jsraelite indeed,” the meaning, “Behold ove that sees God,” and 
would find an appropriateness between this and the following words, 
(i. 50) “Zhou shalt see greater things than these...” followed by an 
allusion to the ladder of heaven and the angels ascending and de- 
scending over the head of Jacob. 

[2766] Again it was said of Moses that (Ex. xxxiii. 11) “the Lord 
spake unto Moses face to face.” Combining this with Jacob’s “ seeing 
the Lord face to face,” we can understand how our Lord, in a spiritual 
sense, not casting away the traditions of His nation, but interpreting 
them, while condemning the Scribes and Pharisees for degenerating 
from the true Israel, might say something that might be paraphrased 
for Greeks thus “Ye are not genuine sons of Israel, who ‘saw the 
form of God’ ; ye are not genuine disciples of Moses, who ‘ heard the 
voice of God’; ye have neither heard his voice at any time nor seex 
his form?.” 

On xi. 47 Ti TOIofmeNn; (2493) 

[2766 (i)] As regards the distinction between ri rovtdper; and 
ti romowpev; it may be illustrated from Epictetus, who—besides 
frequently using ti woujow; parall. to deliberat. subjunct. (i. 27. 7, 
iv. 10. 1 etc.) so that it is proved to be subjunctive, and (i. 22. 17) 
ti ovv Troiujowpev ;—has the indicative in a passage where he is 
maintaining that ‘man is born for faithfulness (zpds riorw yéyovev).” 
An intruder (6 d€)*, notorious for adultery, ironically replies (ii. 4. 2) 
GAN av..., apévtes TOdTO Td TiaTOv Tpds 8 wEediKapev, eriBovledwpev TH 


yuvarkt TOU yeltovos, ti wotoywev; Presumably the man means “ What 





1 [2765a] Gen. xxxii. 30—1. Aquila (once at all events) has mpécwmov 
ioxuvpod the literal rendering. Clem. Alex. 132 has efdos @eof. Both he and 
Origen (on Gen. xxxii. 30) explain the ‘‘angel” or ‘‘ face of God” as being the 
Logos, and represent the ‘‘ wrestling wth (cummadalw)” as ‘wrestling on the 
side of,” meaning that He assisted Jacob in wrestling against Satan—Clem. 
at least certainly, Origen probably. In LXX, ‘‘the form of the glory of God” etc. 
may be found elsewhere, but not ‘‘ the form of God.” 

2 [2766 a] See 1716 / for another allusive phrase (in connexion with theophanies) 
in the use of éugavigw occurring in xiv. 21—22, and in one passage of the 
Pentateuch Ex. xxxiii. r3—18 where Moses says to God éugdvicdy por ceaurov. 

3 'O 6é, in Epict. (Schenkl) means some one replying to a speech or letter. But 


here it may mean Epictetus replying to the dztyvwsion. If so, he himself utters 
GN av...7l movoduev; See context. 
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are we doing, in effect [except disproving this fine theory about 
natural faithfulness, since our conduct shews that men are naturally 
unfaithful]?” The sequel is, “Why, what else [are we doing] (ri 
yap aAXo) except destroying and slaying?” “Whom?” “The [ideal] 
man of faith [within us].” In ii, 3. 5 ét 8& 70d Blov rf row; 
viv pev Aéyw ayabov, viv S& kaxdv, the meaning is ‘‘ What am I in the 
habit of doing?” But the context suggests “ What [good] am I 
doing?” —as in 1. 25. 29 “revile a stone—and what [good] will you 
do [by it] (Kat ré ounces)’ ?” 

On x. 29 oyAcic AyNatal Aprdzein (2496 2) 

[2767] In x. 28—9 ody dprdce tis...od5els Stivatar dpwélew the 
difference intended between dprdéce and Svvarar’ dpwatew (if the 
latter is correct) must depend to some extent upon the whole 
context (2740—4), and especially on the object of dprdew, which 
is implied in W.H.’s text, but inserted by Chrys. and Latin versions. 





1 [2766 (i) @] Another Epictetian use of ris, illustrative of a v.r.in Jn, is ré 
Soxetre ; rl doxets ; introducing an absurd hypothesis, ¢.g. i. 26. 5 émel Th doxeis ; 
Ort OéXwv wepimintw KaK@;...uh yévolto, iv. 8. 26 Th doKetre ;...u YVOLTO, li. 2. 15 
émel Tl doxets ; Ott...0€X\wy Dwxparys...dv éreyev...; This may explain the reading 
of D (2184) ri doxetre d7v...in Jn xi. 56 7h SoKe? duiv ; br od wh €XOy... A scribe 
may have thought that the context introduced an absurd hypothesis and that ré 
doxeire drt was the correct phrase for this. D, however, by retaining ov 7), gives 
the meaning “‘ What think ye? [Anything so absurd as] that he will not come to 
the feast ?”—which is probably the opposite of what is intended. i doxe? bpiv, if 
the text is correct, seems to mean ‘what is your serious opinion?” and so 
Nonnus, ‘Tyiv ppagouévoisr ri palverac; The original may have been 7/ doxe?re ; 
ov 49 €AOy... If doxecre, spelt doxerrar, came to be regarded as two words, it might 
lead to doxec ove and to the insertion of vuw before or after doce (as Origen 
variously places it). 

[2766 (i) 4] The questions put by the Jews to the Baptist i. rg—21 ot ris ef... 
[od] "Hyelas ef; may be illustrated by Epict. iii. 1. 22—3 ov ofy rls ef...\éye adre, 
dy oo. d6fy, Zv dé ths ef..., un Oh réye TH eEaupeTy, =v otv ris el, where the 
Athenians are supposed to put this question rudely to Socrates—whom they dislike 
for attempting to reform them—and to be rebuked for it. So, too, there is rude 
abruptness in iii. 22. gt ad ef 6 Acoyévns, 6 um olduevos elvar Oeovs; and it elicits 
arebuke. It illustrates the abruptness of Pilate’s first question to Christ, xviii. 33 
av el 6 Bacideds T&v Tovdalwy ; 

2 [2767 a] Chrys. quotes ovdels divarar apragey atta éx THs xX. T. maTpds pov, 
having previously read 6 rarhp ds (for 6) é6wxé wor. He means by ard the sheep 
of the flock (called aird in the preceding verse). But a, ¢, f having read 6 (‘‘pater 
guod dedit mihi”) supply the neut. sing. a’ré (‘nemo potest rapere illud”). 
Previously, Chrys. has ovdels divarat radra dprdca (for obx apmdce tis adrd) 
éx THs xelpbs wou, paraphrasing ‘‘no one will snatch” as ‘‘no one can possibly 
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Chrys. confuses together the clauses about “snatching” from the 
Son and “snatching” from the Father; and Nonnus blends them 
into one (“Nor could anyone snatch my flock that knows [me] from 
our hand”). Origen in two passages omits dvvarac and has ovdeis 
dprale: éx THs XElpds TOD watpds, OF é€k TOV XELpay adrod, and in one of 
these, while repeating oddets dpwale, he explains it as meaning ovdels 
Swvarar ypas AaBeiv?. SS also omits Svvaras (‘There is no one that 
doth snatch away from the hand of the Father”). In the LXX, the 
present infinitive, after dvvara, occurs rarely as compared with the 
aorist, and, when it does occur, mostly implies continuance*®. But 
continuance is out of the question in x. 29. In some cases, 
LXX adds Svvara: to express the Hebrew interrogative, e.g. ‘Shall 
I bear?” (ie. “Shall I be able to bear?”) “Did he deliver?” 
(i.e. “Was he able to deliver*?”). So, where Matthew has (vii. 4) 
“How wilt thou say (was épeis) to thy brother?” Luke has (vi. 42) 
“How canst thou say (was divacat héyew)?” Probably x. 29 (W.H.) 
is corrupt, and we should read dprdec for Svvarar dprdLeu. 
On xii. 28 mxTep, AozacdN coy TO dNomMa (2512 c) 

[2768] After 8égacov, B has an abbreviated moy (1) at the end 
of a line, and Toonoma at the beginning of the next: L has coy at 





snatch”; but a little later on, he writes as if the phrase ovdels dprdfer were applied 
to the Father (ré ofv; ef dia thy Sivauw Tod matpos ‘‘ obdels dprdge.”...) and also 
applied to the Son (eddy 8ru Ovdels dpmager adra—no longer radra—ex THS xepds 
Mov), and then argues as though he had read apmagew in connexion with the 
Father: ef yap uu rolro, axd\ovOoy jv eirety bre *'O maTnp ds €wxé wor pelo 
mdvrev éorl Kal ovdels Sivarar apmdgew atra ex Tis xetpds mov.” "AXN ovK elirev 
otrws ad ‘x THs Xewpds TOD marpds mov.” 

‘ [2767 6] Ovdé Tis dpmdfecey éuhy mivuTdgpova moiuvyv Xeipos ad’ iperépys. 
Nonnus probably means ‘‘no one could [possibly] snatch” to be emphatic. 

® [2767 c] Lomm. ii. 144 and xy. 318 (comm. Jerem.). This is important as 
indicating that, in Origen’s view, if 5¥vara had been inserted, the aorist infin., not 
the pres., should have followed. 

* [2767 2] When pres., it mostly denotes continuance or habit, as in Gen. xiii. 6 
ovk édtvayTO KaTOLKEly, Xxxvi. 7 ovK edtvato H yi...dépew avrovs, xxxvii. 4 ovK 
edtvavro Aadelv, xliii. 32 od ydp edUvavTo...cuverOlew, xlvy. 1 ovK novvato... 
avéxerOat, xlviii. 10 odk Hddvaro Bdérew (where ere might very well have been 
inserted as it is in Ex. ii. 3 od« Hdvvavro adrd ert kpUmrew), xviii. 18 o8 owen 
move, ‘you will not be able to continue doing” etc. 

4 [2767¢] Deut. i. r2 rds duvfjoouac Movos dépew; Heb. (lit.) ‘How shall 
L bear?” Comp. 2 K. xviii. 24 amoorpéere with the parall. Is. xxxvi. Q Sivacde 
dmoorpépat, and 2 K. xviii. 34 é€elAavro with the parall. Is. xxxvi. 19 éStvayro 
picacba, where there is no “able” in the Heb. of either passage. 
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the end of a line and ToNYN Ze. tov vidv at the beginning of the next : 
& has coy at the end of a line, and toonoma at the beginning of the 
next. D has onoma at the end of a line, and adds ev ry d0€y y evyov 
Tapa co. Tpo Tov Tov Koopov yeverOar (see xvii. 5). Nonnus follows 
L, having Yia redv xvdaive, and this is the reading of a Ms. in the 
Ferrar group (drep dye O6€ac0v gov Tov viov), Resch ad loc. quotes 
Augustine, “ carifica me ea claritate...mundus fieret” and Jerome 
“ elorifica me gloria...mundus esset,” as being uttered immediately 
before the Voice from heaven ; and Aphraates, “‘Jesus said—I have 
glorified it and will glorify it.” 

[2769] SS, which agrees with W.H. up to “glorify thy name,” 
proceeds “And in the same hour was heard” (instead of “there came 
therefore”), D has xai éyévero for 7\Gev odv and Nonnus has 7éAe. 
The facts indicate that there was early confusion as to the words 
that followed dogacov. The causes may have been, in part, a desire 
to paraphrase for Greeks the meaning of ‘‘ Name,” and to shew that 
** glorify thy Name” meant in effect “glorify thy Son” ; in part, from 
an early confusion caused by Greek corruption of the letters ToNYN 
and toonoma. If, in some early MSS., TOONOMA was written TOYNOMA 
—by crasis, as in Mt. xxvii. 57—-TOoyn, at the end of a line, might 
easily be read as TOYN, “the Son.” 

[2770] Origen, commenting on Christ’s recognition of the 
ordinance of all things by the Father in accordance with the set 
“hour,” says, “ Dicit in aliquo loco ad matrem suam MVondum venit 
hora mea. Item, Wunc anima mea...propter hoc vent in hanc horam. 
Item, Pater, venit hora, carifica Filium tuum ut et Filius tuus clarificet 
ze’.” If the second “item” were omitted, this would place the 
words “Glorify thy Son” immediately after that utterance of Christ 
which preceded the Voice from heaven, in such a way as to lead 
readers to take the two separate sayings as a single continuous one. 
This indicates another way in which to explain the extraordinary 
misquotation of Augustine and Jerome. They may have been 
influenced by some collection of Christs sayings about the “ hour.” 
Some confusion arising from the repetition of #pa may perhaps 
account for the phrase in SS, “and in the same hour.” 

On édn with indicative (2515 (i)) 
[2771] Deissmann (p. 201) calls attention to the fact that Berl. 





1 On Mt. xxvi. 1 (Lomm. iv. 388). 
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Pap. 48. 13 (which he dates 2nd—3rd cent. a.D.) has édv with the 
indic. and also thrice with the subjunct. The sentence with the 
indic. runs thus, éav 8€ cor d0éy xal wept tradv épidiov, édv SE ph evqv 
ép[(]oua, [x]apuv roicas m[é]uwes por...z.e. “If you would be pleased 
[to do this] also in the matter of the fleeces [I should be obliged], 
but, ¢f i should turn out that the fleeces were not practicable, kindly 
send....” The first subjunctive is éav obv doxq oo, the third is éav 
avaBys rH éopty (27152). Deissmann gives another instance of éav with 
nv from Berl. Pap. 300. 5 (148 A.D.) draryoavta tovs picbwras, Kav 





d€ov Hy picOdcarte, 7} abroupyjoavta. Here, as above, the meaning is 
“and, Uf it should turn out to have been needful.” The ms. is illiterate. 
But there seems a fair probability that the writer really meant, not 
kav 9 “even if it be,” but «av Fv, which he intended to be taken as 
above. 

On iota subscript (2515 (i) 2) 

[2772] Phrynichus says js év &yopa oéAoukor. deve otv HoGa. He 
then adds—according to the printed text—“ but the [person] saying 
éav 75 év ayop& would use [ys] more correctly,” 6pOdrepov 8 yparo adv 
0 A€ywr, edv Hs év @yopd. But how can what is absolutely correct, édv 
ns, be described as “ more correct” —and, more amazing still, ‘more 
correct” than what is described as odAocxov? Dr Rutherford (p. 240) 
calls attention to this language as indicating “ uncertainty,” which he 
justly calls “surprising.” Coming from Phrynichus, not a lenient 
critic, it is incredible. But Lobeck adds a note that suggests a 
corruption in Phrynichus’s text, “Ex Ed. Pr. et Phavor. restitui av, 
quod Nunnesius praetermisit. Vulgo ép@u6repoy.” 

[2773] Omitting dy, we obtain xp@t00. Now Phrynichus, in his 
£icloga, when he tells his readers what to Say, uses Xé€ye, epeis, most 
frequently, and xpi Aéyew rarely, but never xp@ro with or without av, 
On the other hand he has (Lobeck p. 37) T@ azreyu xp, and (p. 175) 
TO pamiopa ovK ev xpyoet’ XeG obv 76 Kpeirrov. A Priori, then, xpa 
7@ is more likely here than xpdro. And, if we accept xp@, we reject 
av, with ‘‘ Nunnesius.” 

[2774] To this it may be objected that the text has xXpwro not 
xpwrw. But the text (according to Lobeck “vulgo ”) also has 
6pOurepov for dpOdrepov, indicating that the scribe, like the farmer 
Gemellus (2691), confounded o and o, an extremely frequent error. 
And Jann. Gk Gr. par. 20° alleges “76 for rau H. Rohl 503 twice,” 
and also quotes “Strabo 14, 41 woXXol Xvpis Tod | ypddovor Tas 


Sotuxds Kat (add broraxtixas) ékBadXover St 7d 20s pvoixny aitiav ovK 
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é€xov,” ze. ‘“ Many write the datives and [add subjunctives] without 
the zofa” [i.e. the iota commonly called subscript] “and reject the 
custom, having [indeed] no reason in nature.” 

[2775] These facts suggest that the real question in Phrynichus’s 
mind is not of a grammatical nature—whether éav 7s is “more 
correct” grammatically than the “soloecism” 7s. It is a question 
of orthography-—whether vc, when subjunctive, should be written with, 
or without, the tota subscript. Strabo, as alleged above, seems to 
have disliked the use of the iota subscript, and indeed the papyri 
indicate that it was greatly abused’. But the use of the zofa in 7s 
subjunctive was certainly convenient, and Phrynichus seems to have 
come to the conclusion that it was also “more correct”.” According 
to this view, the text of Phrynichus must be read, ép60repov 3€ xpd 
TO | héywv, “Eay 7s év ayopa, “ But when you mean, ‘If you be in the 
market-place,’ wse the iota, [thus writing| more correctly [than those 
who do not use it|.” 

On the Possessive Genitive (2558—69) 

[2776] The vernacular possessive genitive’—called hereafter, for 
brevity, the vernacular possessive, or vernacular genitive—is not only 
unemphatic, but, so to speak, wader-emphasized, in order to emphasize 
the context. It occurs in Plato’s Phaedo (117 B) where, in answer to 
the question of Socrates “what must one do [after taking the hem- 





1 [2775 a] Comp., as one of many specimens, Fayim Pap. (1st cent.) 137 Gede 
pe(ya)ro weyddon. xpnudricov pot, 7 pelvan...4 MEA(A)w évTuvydviv ; TovTax éwol 
xXpnudrisov. (answer me this). This also illustrates w for o (in Tovrwi). 

2 [27754] It has been suggested to me that ép@drepov—instead of implying 
that two views of 7s are more or less right—may be a “‘litotes,” or under-state- 
ment, like, Kemble’s reproof to George IV., ‘‘It would detter become your Royal 
Highness’s mouth to say ‘oblige’ (instead of obleege),”’ meaning that ‘‘ obleege ” 
was not “‘ becoming” at all. But dpO0drepov Aéyew is used by Plato 165 B, 362 A, 
Aristot. Phys. Ausc. iv. 13. 8, of ‘‘the more correct” of two assertions, and 
Phrynichus himself says (Lobeck p. 235) Atédcxoupot, dp0drepov Ardoxopo. It is 
true that he adds yeAdcets ot rods ody TH v Aéyovras. But he must have known 
that both were right, since Plato and Thucydides (Lobeck) use the form at which 
he says his readers may laugh as not being the usual Attic one. 

3 [2776 a] z.e. for example, (1) adrof coming before the article and the noun, airod 
h kepady, as distinct from (2) the possessive genitive in the order usual in the 
Synoptists and in the LXX 7 Kedah avrod, and from (3) the very rare emphatic 
genitive 7 avrod Kedah, see 2558. It may be in some slight degree illustrated 
by ‘“‘me” and ‘‘to me” in English, where “me” may be either emphatic or 
unemphatic (‘‘Give me the book,” or ‘‘Give me the do0k”), but ‘‘to me” is 
necessarily emphatic (“Give the book 7o me”). 
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lock]?” the jailer replies “you must just drink it off and walk about, 
till you feel a weight in your legs (€ws av cov Bdpos év tois oKEeAcor 
yevytar)”: also Symp. 215 © where it is parallel to the unemphatic 
dativus commodi pot, ‘When I am in the act of listening to Socrates 
my heart leaps up with more than corybantic bounds (7oAv pou 
paddov } Tdv KopyBavtivTwY 4 Te Kapdia m7da)...but listening to 
Pericles... used to feel nothing like this, and [though my outer man 
was moved] my sou/ was not [thus] instantaneously whirled away 
(ode reOoptByro pov 7 Wux7)....” It might fairly be called a genstivus 
commodt or incommodi. So, the innkeeper in Aristophanes uses cov 
and pov as genitivus incommodt in Ran. 572—3 “How dearly I 
should love to smash your grinders with a stone (us ndéws dv cov 
Ay tors youdiovs Korro’ av) for gobbling up my property (ois pov 
_ Karépayes Ta popria),” 2b. 1198—1200 ov Kar’ eros yé cov Kvicw Td 


” 


py Exacrov, adX0....ard AyKvOiov cov To's tpoAdyous diapbepa?. 

[2777] The same use of an “unemphatic pronoun, in order to 
throw the emphasis on other words in the context, is noticeable in 
the position of oe in adjurations, Soph. PAz/. 468 pds viv oe matpds 
..-lkvodpat, Oed. C. 1333 mpos viv oe Kpnvov...aira. The speaker 
merely touches the personality and passes from it to dwell on some 
circumstance of the person. It is particularly convenient where 
more than one noun is connected with the pronoun, as in the 
sarcastic Athenian utterance to the poor trustful Melians (Thue. 
v. 105) “ But as for your fanciful way of looking to Lacedaemonians, 
which makes you trust that their fear of disgrace will force them to 
help you—while congratulating your innocence we do not envy 
[your] insanity (waxapicavres vudv Td areipdxaxov ov Lyrodpev Td 
adpov).” 

[2778] The vernacular possessive is a frequent characteristic of 
Epictetus. The following shews that pov and cov for example are 
used, not to mean “belonging to me, or to you,” but to emphasize 
the context, while merely indicating the personality :—i. 4. 13 3% obv 
evrada por Seifov cov rHv mpoxomyv. Kabarep, et dOAyTH dueAeyouyny, 
Acigdv por tods duovs: eira edeyev éxeivos, "[de fou tovs dATHpas. The 
preceding context is about “progress,” mpoxory. The student has 





e 
1 [27766] In Aristoph. Raz. 1201 drd AnKvOlov; ob; Tovs éuots; would 
perhaps be an exaggeration of the true punctuation, but it would be truer than 
Dindorf’s &. AnxvOlov od 7. é&; The ot is initial, emphatic, and insulting, as 
in 26. 1205 l6oU, od delfes; 
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boasted of his progress—“ in Chrysippus.” So many treatises! He 
can now read Chrysippus by himself! Epictetus replies, I don’t 
want progress ‘‘in Chrysippus” but progress zz sight thought and 
right action. “Do you, then, in these points shew me your progress.” 
In what follows (de?dv jroe rods @povs) he could not say detédv prot wou 
7. w. because that would have emphasized the two pronouns by 
juxtaposition (2564, 2783). So he omits cov. But here the unem- 
phatic po. helps to throw emphasis on rods wpovs. Similarly in the 
pseudo-athlete’s answer the emphasis is thrown forward from the 
” to the following noun, “Look at my dumb-bells.” 
The poor creature has no acts on view—only preparations for acting. 
Similarly in i, 18. 16 drwAecd pov 7d twariov is parallel to adyo tiv 


unemphatic “ my 


kepadnv where no pronoun is inserted’. 

[2779] The ordinary possessive genitive after the noun, in 
Epictetus, is more emphatic, or, at all events, not unemphatic. It 
may be illustrated by i. 1. 23 “‘I will bind you.’ ‘Man! what do 
you mean? Me? Mydeg you will bind (76 cxéAos pov dyoeis),”— 
that is, “ the leg that belongs to me, a possession of mine, not my very 
self.” In the next sentence, he does not say 17v rpoaipeciy pov, 
for that would be an admission that the “will,” like the “leg,” was a 
mere possession; so he continues, ryv mpoaiperw dé ovd 6 Zeds 
vuknjoa. dvvarat, ‘But che will not even Zeus can conquer®.” “The 
leg my possession” resembles “the corpse my possession ”—which 
cannot be expressed in English—in 1. 19. 9 ‘“‘‘I will shew you I 
am [your] master.’ ‘You? Impossible!—But you are master of 
my corpse (Tod vexpod Sé wou xvpuos el). Take it!’” A querulous 
egoist complains i. 6. 30 ai ptfou pov péovor, “my nose is running,” 
and Epictetus, imagining himself an egoist, says (ii. 18. 17) “I stroke 
my [own] head (xatapd rHv Kopypyv pov) and say, ‘Well done, 
Epictetus !’” Again, the exceptional creature says to its censor 
iii. 1. 23 “ Don’t require me to be like therest. Or, if you must blame, 
blame my [anherent| nature (rh pvoe pov)*.” 





1 Comp. i. 4. 24 and 29, i. rr. 4, and many more instances in Schenkl’s Index 
under ’Eyw. 

2 [2779 a] The “will,” or mpoalpeccs, is the man himself, iii. 1. 40 “Vou are 
not flesh, or hair, but zw/Z (rpoalpeots),” iv. 5. 11 ‘‘Are you a mere utensil? No, 
you are wl (ot, dda mpoatpeccs).” 

3 For instances of the possessive mov after its noun, see Schenkl’s Index, in 
which there are fewer of these than of the vernacular genitive. 
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[2780] The vernacular and unemphatic avrod and avréy is 
also frequent in Epictetus, and, in some of these instances, 
emphasis appears to be laid on what precedes as well as on 
what follows, ¢g. i. 19. 4 “What! Do I not attend to my 
donkey? Do I not wash his feet (ov virtw avrod tovs ddas)?” 
ii. 8. 26 “ Does the statue of Zeus in Olympia draw up [his] eyebrow? 
On the contrary his Zook is fixed (aAAG wémyyev avtod 7d BAEupa)”— 
where the parallelism shews the pronoun to be unemphatic, ill. 20. 14 
“‘what will you make of sickness? I will reveal its nature (SeiEw avis 
tiv dvow),” iii. 22. 75 “See how low (70d) we are bringing down our 
Cynic! after what a fashion we are despoiling him of his Aimgdom 
(rds atrod rHv Bacireiav dparpovpeba)' !” 





1 [2780a@] Comp. ii. 18. 22 diamalfovra abrod ri wpavy, ii, 21. 15 and many 
other instances in Schenkl: iii. 5. 12 ANN 4 majrnp mou Thy Kepadiyy vocotyTos 
ov Kparynoe. “Amb. Tolyuy mpos Thy unTépa is placed by Schenkl as an instance of 
precedent mov, but the Latin has ‘‘mea mater.” Probably Schenkl is right, and, 
as Tihv wntépa means “[your] mother,” so 4 pijrnp means ‘‘[my] mother”— 
‘* Mother will not hold my head when it aches.” 

[2780 4] For judy as a vernacular genitive see Epict. ii. 12. r1—12 “‘ We are 
absolutely unable to move him by these means, and consequently, as is natural, 
perceiving this inability of ours (ra’rns judy THs ddvvaulas) we give the matter 
up,” where #u6y is so unemphatic that Mrs Carter’s transl. omits it in English. 
The difference between the moderately emphatic 7uGv in of rodtrar 7uGy and the 
vernacular and unemphatic 7uév in Audy of rodtrac is neatly illustrated in ii. 20. 
22—4 where a philosopher is first requested to prove that religion is a good thing 
‘fin order that the citizens of owr state (oi wodtrat }uov) may honour the divine 
Being”: then, after being thanked for the proof, he offers to prove the contrary, 
and having done so, is thanked ironically, thus, ‘‘Well done, Mr Philosopher! 
You have done a service to our cttizens (huGy rods roNras)”—almost equivalent to 
““you have done the citizens a service for us, or, at our request.” Another instance 
of the unemphatic 7uév when citizens speak of ‘‘our city” —in a context that has 
previously implied ‘‘our”—contains also the unemphatic “ov and the emphatic ra 
éud, The philosopher is describing the castle of his mind, iv. 5. 24—s5 ‘* These 
reptiles [dvdpamoda ratra, z.e. the mocking world] do not know in the least either 
who I am or where I find the Good and the Evil (od6é od wou 7d dyabdv Kal 7d 
kax6v): for they have no way of getting at what zs really mine (8re od mpdcodos 
avrots mpos Ta éud). Just so, those who dwell in a strong city mock at their 
besiegers: [‘ Yesterday,’ they say, ‘things might have been different, ] but, as it is 
(vdv 6), what trouble these fellows are taking—and all for nothing! Our wall 
is secured (dog@anés éoruv nu@y 76 Tetxos), we have food for any length of time, and 
every preparation made.’” 

[2780 c] ‘Yudv is a vernacular genitive following an emphatic dels in iii. 16. 13 
“The physicians send away their chronic patients for change of air (&\\ov dépa). 
And they do right. You, too, [must do the same]. Make a thorough change of 
habits, fix your fundamental conceptions (rjiate tudy Tas barodjwers).” 
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[2781] This vernacular genitive may be frequent in some authors 
and rare in others. In the LXX, for example, in such language as 
“‘T know their sorrows, their imagination, thy rebellion and thy stiff 
neck, thy pride and the naughtiness of thine heart, your thoughts, 
their works and their thoughts, your manifold transgressions,” the 
possessives are all represented (Ex. iii. 7, Deut. xxxi. 21, 27, 1S. xvil. 
28, Job xxi. 27 (Symm.), Is. Ixvi. 18, Amos v. 12) by the ordinary 
genitive. But in Rev. ii. 9 “I know thy tribulation and poverty,” 
ii. t9 “I know thy works and love and...,” and ili. 1, 8, 15 “1 know 
thy works,” the vernacular genitive is used. It follows that in N.T. 
books in which LXX style is prominent—e.g. in the Acts and some 
portions of Luke that are in the literary style, or else moulded on 
the LXX—the vernacular genitive must not be expected’. 





[2780 @] But tuav is emphasized by antithesis in the following contrast drawn 
by Epictetus between men of the world and his pupils (‘fyou”) in their present 
undeveloped state. He asks them, first, whether ¢hey have the power of Socrates, 
to twist people round to his own view, iii. 16. 6—7 “How could you possibly 
have it (3é0ev tiv)? Nay, it cannot be but the men of the world will twist you 
round. Why then are ¢hey your superiors (éxeivot buadv ioxupbrepor, 2564, 2783)? 
Because ¢hey talk their rotten [stuff] from convictions [of the heart]. But you 
[preach] your healthy [doctrine] from the lips, for which cause it is nerveless 
and dead; and it is sickening to listen to yov sermons (tua Tovs mporpemrixovs). 
Thus you are vanquished by the men of the world.” There is an intervening verb 
between 7uGy and its noun in the following, and fudv is emphasized by an 
antithesis carried on from the context which describes how, when we were children 
and fell down, ‘‘the nurse would not scold zs but would beat the stove,” ill. 19. 5 
“ Again [in boyhood] if we don’t find a meal ready, the moment we come from the 
bath, the private tutor never dreams of checking owr greediness (ovdér08’ judy 
karaoré\ver Thy émOuulay 6 madayuryds) but gives the cook a flogging.” 

1 [2781 a] The non-use of the vernacular genitive may sometimes result in a 
want of clearness as to emphasis. For example, Luke uses the ordinary possessive 
sometimes where it is certainly unemphatic Acts i. g BAerdvrwy avray érnptn kK. 
vepérn tréhaBev avrov amd Tov 6pbaruev adrar, i. 18 eexvdn ravra Ta OTA YXVO 
aio, but sometimes where it might well be emphatic as in i. 19 ore KANOFvAL,.. 
TH diarexry avray, i. 20 (LXX) riv émiskomiy atrod haBéTw erepos. [OF course 
pou in Acts i. 8 érecOé mov mdprupes is quite distinct from the vernacular genitive. 
There is no article, and pov udprupes is predicative. | 

[2781 5] Contrast Rev. x. 9 TuKpavel cou Tiv KowWlav GAN év To oTdparl cov 
éorat yAvkv, 20. xiv. 18 méuwov cov To Spémavov Td 6&0, xvill. 4—5 éféNOate...va uy 
cwKkowwwhonre Tals dmaprias adrijs...dre ExordHOnoay avis al duapriac dxpe Tod 
ovpavod—all of which allude to LXX, but the reader will find no vernacular 
genitives in the LXX passages indicated by W.H. (comp. 2562 a). 

[2781¢] In the Gospel, Lk. has the vernacular genitive in vii. 48 agpéwvrat 
cov ai apapriat, xv. 30 obros 6 Katagaydév gov Tov Biov, xvi. 6 dar gov Ta 
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[2782] In the Synoptists, the vernacular genitive eee 
throws emphasis on the context in Mk ix. 24 BonOer prov Th amirtia, 
and probably in Mt. xvi. 18 éml ravry tH 7érpa oixodopnow pov THY 
éxxAnotav. In Mt. ii. 2 ciSopey yap avrod tov aorépa, the Magi 
assume that “the [great blazing] star” pointed to the expected King, 
so that they ask, in effect, “Where is the King? For we have 
seen ¢he star that is his sign.” ‘These, and three instances in Luke 
(2781 ¢), are peculiar to single evangelists. See also 2558 a. 

[2783] In the Pauline epistles the vernacular pov is frequent when 
the Apostle assumes that his disciples will be kind to him but wishés 
them to be kind in a certain way and so subordinates the personal 
pronoun to the noun of circumstance, Phil. ii. 2 “complete my joy 
(x. pov tHv xapav),” 2b. iv. 14 “sharing in my affliction (oc. pov TH 
Ordpe),” Col. iv. 18 “vemember my bonds (yp. pov trav Secpar).” 
When he uses vydy thus, there is sometimes an additional reason, 
namely, that (besides throwing emphasis on the context) it is the 
common precedent genitive of a number of nouns Col. ii. 5 BAérwv 
vav THY Taé Kal TO... Of course, however, where there is antithesis— 
and « especially where two pronouns are in juxtaposition (2564)—the 
precedent pronoun may be emphatic 1 Cor. ix. 11 péya ei qpeis Yudv 
TA GapKiKa Oepicoper’ ; 





ypdmmara rep. xvi. 7. All these are peculiar to Luke, and in what may be called 
his vernacular style. Lk. xix. 35 émiplyavres avrGv rd iudria is parall. to Mk xi. 7 
émiBadrdovow atT@ Ta ludria adrdp (v.r. éavrdv and av’rod), Mt. xxi. 7 éré@nxay én” 
airév ra, iudria (v.r. +at7r&v). This must be discussed in a future treatise. 

[2781@] The vernacular possessive introducing a group of nouns is followed by 
the ordinary possessive in Rey. ii. 19 old cov ra épya Kal rhy ad. Kal Thy wT. Kal THY 
6. Kal Ti Ymopoviy cov kal ra Epya cov Ta éoxara mrelova Tov mpdTwv, where 
: ) the writer could not well have said cal cov, and (2) the twofold repetition (x. 7. 

. gov k. T, &. gov) shews that emphasis is intended—‘ the patience chat you shew 
tid the deeds that you do.” The vernacular is also followed by the ordinary 
possessive in Rev. x. 9 kal mixpavet cov Thy Kowlay aAN év TH orduarl cov éorar 
yAuKd ws wédt, where the unemphatic co cou throws the emphasis on miKpave? and Thy 
ko.lay, but the writer could not have said &\X’ év gov T@ oTduart, and besides he 
wished to throw the emphasis on yAuad ds wédt. The two passages shew that the 
unemphatic gov is not likely to be used after an unemphatic word. 

1 [2783 a] 2 Pet. iii. 1—2 Tavryy H5n...devrépav div ypagw taterangek év ats 
dteyelpw budv év dromyjcer THY eihikpwh didvoiay, pyncOAvar Tov Tpoelpnuevaw pn- 
Marwv bro Tov aylwv mpopytav Kal ris Tv droocré\wy tuay évtro#s Tod Kuplov Kal 
gwrfpos is such amazing Greek that it is hard to say what precisely the writer meant. 
But perhaps the first §uév is under-emphasized in order to emphasize the following 
words. As for the second dudv, R.V. renders it ‘your Apostles ”»—an astonishing 
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[2784] Space does not admit of a fuller discussion of the Pauline 
distinction between the vernacular and the ordinary possessive 
genitive. It is sufficient to have shewn that the former is characteristic 
of Aristophanes, Paul, Epictetus, and, generally, of what may be 
described as “spoken Greek.” Often, it cannot be expressed in 
English, But it adds greatly to the force of the Fourth Gospel, 
and John’s abundant use of it as well as of the ordinary genitive 
should protect us from the danger of imagining that he uses the two 
promiscuously. It is an instance of what Winer-Moulton calls “an 
effort to throw an unemphatic word into the shade?” and what Blass 


calls “the tendency which from early times exists in Greek as in 


cognate languages, to bring unemphasized (enclitic) pronouns and 
the like as near as possible to the beginning of the sentence (though 
not to put them actually at the beginning)®.” 





phrase. To take it as meaning ‘‘your Lord and Saviour” would perhaps not be 
much more astonishing. 

1 [2784] Winer-Moulton p. 689. But in view of its use by the jailer in the 
Phaedo and the inn-keepers in the Frogs, and in the perfectly spontaneous little 
dialogues of Epictetus, and in the uncouth inartistic effusions of the author (or 
authors) of Revelation, and in some of the most impassioned parts of the im- 
passioned epistles of St Paul—combined with its extraordinary prevalence in the 
Fourth Gospel, a work that breathes of a most divine inspiration—“ effort ” does 
not seem to be the happiest of expressions for this very natural construction. Nor 
is the unemphatic word exactly “‘¢irowm into the shade.” It zs in the shade, but 
‘‘the shade” is its natural place. For, being really not so much a genitive of 
possession as a genitivus commodi, it takes the place of the dativus commodi. 

* [27846] Blass p. 288 quotes Rom. i. 11 va rt weTadd xdpioua vpiv mvevmari- 
kév, Acts xxVi. 24 Ta ToANd oe ypdupara els wavlay mepirpére, Heb. iv. 11 va wy 
év7@ aire tus brodelyuart méon, t Cor. v. 1 Wore yuvaikd twa Tod warps éxew. 
On this last, he says that the object is ‘‘also to emphasize both yur. and rarpés.” 
I should extend this remark to his other instances, in all of which the context seems 
to me to be emphasized by the unemphatic pronoun; and this applies to Jn ix. 6 
éméxpicev avrod Tov mndov éerl Tovs dPOadpors, if (2569 c) the text is sound. 

[2784¢] Blass includes xiii. 6 ov wou vimres rods édas, in which however, 
owing to the juxtaposition of pronouns (2564, 2783), ov (as well as ov) appears to 
me to be emphasized. So too is }uév by the context in Mt. xxiii. 8 (dzs) ‘* But be 
not ye (mets) called Rabbi, for one is your teacher (eis ydp éorw wtudy o 
Ovdaokanos)....” * 

[2784 2] Blass adds ‘‘ Lk. xviii. 18 kal érnpwérnoév ris abrov dpxwy Aéywr. But 
here again there is no obligation to use this order of words: thus we have 2 Cor. 
xi. 16 Kav ws dppova SéEacGé we, where no doubt the object was to give défacGe the 
prior position.” I should rather be disposed to explain it by the preceding words, 
uh rks we 06€y dppova elvar, ef Se nye Kav Os Adpova détacHE pe, iva Kayw...the 
personality being first under-emphasized and then, to some extent, emphasized, 
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On the ‘‘ epistolary aorist ’’ (2691 2) 

[2785] Jerome comments on Gal. vi. 11 thus (Migne): “ Videte 
gualibus litterts scripst vobis ; non quod grandes litterae fuerint (hoc 
quippe in Graeco sonat mnAixous), sed quod suae manus essent eis 
nota vestigia.” This (1) renders ryAikos by “ qualibus” “of what 
sort,” (2) appears to deny that the “letters” were “ gveat,” or at any 
rate that the “greatness” was the point to which attention was 
called, (3) asserts that they were written by the Apostle’s “own hand.” 
Later on, (4) he illustrates (or quotes’ an illustration of) ‘‘mea manu” 
from Jerem. xxxvii. 2 “sermo Dei qui factus est zz manu Jeremiae” 
(where “‘manu” does not mean lit. “hand”) and says (or quotes a 
saying) that St Paul writes “grandes litteras” to-day to everybody— 
giving both to “and” and to “great” a spiritual significance— 
‘“‘magnae sunt litterae quia in litteris magnus est sensus.” 

[2786] Between these two distinct interpretations Migne’s edition 
of Jerome inserts the following, “In hoc loco vir apprime nostris 
temporibus eruditus®, mror quomodo rem ridiculam locutus sit®. 
Paulus, inquit, Hebraeus erat et Graecas litteras nesciebat, Et quia 
necessitas expetebat, ut manu sua epistolam subscriberet*, contra 
consuetudinem curyos tramites litterarum, vix magnis apicibus 
exprimebat: etiam in hoc suae ad Galatas indicia caritatis ostendens, 
quod propter illos id quoque quod non poterat, facere conaretur. 
Grandibus ergo Paulus litteris scripsit epistolam, quia sensus erat 
grandis in illis....” If the text is correct, Jerome appears to be 
sneering at, and parodying, the view held by Chrysostom, who 
connects St Paul’s writing with yvayxacOy, dvayKaiws, AvayKkacOnv 
(Jer. “necessitas”) and who represents St Paul as saying “I do not 
know how to write very well (apirra)”—which Jerome parodies by 
saying that he “attempted to do what he was not able to do.” In 
Jerome’s last quoted sentence (“grandibus ego Paulus...sensus erat 





“receive me [as being your Father in Christ] that I, too, may....” Comp. 2d. xi. 
I dgpedov dvelxerOE wou puxpdv TL appootyns’ GAG Kal dvéxeoGé wov, where there is 
first under-emphasis and then emphasis. dia 

1 Most probably it is a quotation, and not Jerome’s own view (see 2786), but 
the passage is very obscure. 

* [2786 a2] Migne has the following note ‘*Quanquam hoc ferme Chrysostomus 
sentiat, quod Hieron. impugnat, illum tamen hic denotari non puto.” Migne gives 
no reasons for this opinion. 

® Wetst. omits the italicised words. 

* Wetst. has ‘‘ scriberet.” 
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grandis”) the “ergo” introduces obscurity. It may mean “conse- 
quently, as this ‘vir eruditus’ says,” or “consequently, I suppose, 
this ‘vir eruditus’ would infer.” It can hardly mean “ consequently, 
as I infer from my own statement of the facts.” 

[2787] Jerome repeatedly says that the Apostle began to write 
with his own hand from Gal. vi. rr. But his evidence is discredited 
(1) by the fact that he mistranslates one of the two words (rnXikots) 
on which the argument turns. (2) He may have been misled as to 
éypayya by the Latin epistolary usage of the past tense. (3) There is 
a tone of bitterness about his remarks indicating that the question 
had become controversial, and not auguring well for a dispassionate 
conclusion based on evidence. 

[2788] Lightfoot (ad Joc.) asks “Does he (de. St Paul), as 
Chrysostom and others have supposed, point to the rude ill-formed' 
characters...as though he gloried in his imperfect knowledge of 
Greek?” I can find nothing in Migne’s or Cramer’s version 
indicating that Chrysostom—whose name I have italicised above— 
supposed the apostle to have “gloried” in anything of the kind. 
Cramer prints something of the kind as from Theodorus, but even his 
words (2691 Z) ovre airds éovOpia do not refer to any such “imperfect 
knowledge.” Chrysostom says, ovdév ado aivirrerat, GAN Ste avros 
eypaye tH ériorohynv aracav: 6 roAAs yvnowsryTos (see Steph. and 
comp. preceding yvyciov “relations”) oypeiov jv ze. “a sign of great 
natural affection,” and he adds that Paul wrote with his own hand, 
partly to refute those who asserted that he did not really condemn 
the Judaizing doctrine but partly “ozing to love (8v dyamyv).” He 
concludes, 76 (al. 7O) d€ “andAikous” Euoi doxel od 1d péyebos, GAAL 
THv apoppiav Tdv ypappdtuv éudaivov déyev (al. réyer) jLovovovyxt 
Aéywv, ory ovdE dpurta ypadew cidds, dpws nvayxacOnv S80 eéwavtod 
ypayar wore cvkohavtav euppagat 7d otdua, These words do not 
deny that the ‘“‘letters” were “large”; they merely suggest that 
the Apostle emphasized, not their largeness but their uncouthness, 
saying in effect “I cannot write [in Greek characters] very well, but 
yet I was constrained to write with my own hand so as to stop the 





1 [2788 a] Lightf. says, ‘‘ rn\ixois denotes size only, not irregularity.” But it 
does not need much imagination to see that a large O, or 9, or C, written by a 
Jew, unaccustomed to the round characters of Greek writing, was likely to be 
“irregular” in proportion to its ‘‘largeness”—very much like a child’s “large 
hand” in English, which he is taught to write ‘‘ large” because the ‘‘largeness” 
brings out the ‘‘ irregularity” that has to be corrected. 
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mouth of slanderers.” The whole of the context implies that there 
is no “glorying,” but an affectionate allusion to his inability to write 
Greek in anything but a laborious, uncouth “large hand.” 

[2789] In Jerome, the interpretation that explains wnAikous by 
“orandis sensus”—supposing it to be, not Jerome’s, but one 
ridiculed by him—may be explained as part of the view adopted by 
Chrysostom and perhaps borrowed by Chrysostom from Origen, 
whose commentary on this Epistle was freely used by Jerome. 
Origen may have said that St Paul’s “large letters” were mot only 
literally large but also a sign of the largeness of his affection and 
spiritual sympathy with the Galatians. Chrysostom expresses the 
same thing, only without this symbolism. Jerome literalises and 
laughs at it. If Origen had taken Jerome’s view of the epistolary 
aorist, it seems probable that, on a point of this controversial 
character, the Latin Father would have appealed to one Greek 
Father against the rest. At the outset of his Galatian commentary, 
Jerome expressly says that he has read that of Origen’. In one 
passage he extracts nearly two columns from it continuously*. In 
another he quotes a passage of some length without acknowledg- 
ment®, In a third, he assails the opinions of Origen*, Not 
improbably Jerome is here again dissenting from Origen as well as 
Chrysostom—under cover of a “vir apprime nostris temporibus 
eruditus,” who, whether he is Chrysostom or not, appears to have 
expressed Chrysostom’s view with considerable verbal similarity. It 
may be added that when Jerome wrote this commentary (388 a.D.) 
he had only recently commenced his long residence in Palestine 
(which began in 386 a.p.)*. 








1 [2789 a] Jerome pp. 369—70 (Migne pp. 332—3) “ Quid igitur, ergo (? ego) 
stultus aut temerarius qui id pollicear quod illo (? ille) non potuit ? Minime. Quin 
potius in eo, ut mihi videor, cautior atque timidior quod, imbecillitatem virium 
mearum sentiens, Origenis Commentaritos sum secutus. Scripsit enim ille vir in 
Epistolam Pauli ad Galatas quinque proprie volumina, et...tractatus quoque varios 
...legi haec omnia.” 

2 Migne pp. 434—6. 

® See Migne’s note, p. 391 n., ‘‘ Haec ex Origine (sic) pene ad verbum descrip- 
sit,” and Migne appends more than a dozen lines from Origen. 

4“ See Migne’s note, p. 349 n., “‘ Haec, ut et inferior totus contextus, Origenem 
ejusque asseclas verissime petunt: hance enim ille (sc. Origenes) blasphemiam 
incurrit....”” 

5 Dict. Christ. Biogr. ‘‘ Hieronymus,” vol. iii. p. 48. 
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[2790] Wetst. on Gal. vi. 11 quotes “Plotinus de Porphyrio, 
eypade dé ode cis KéANOS droruTOvpevos TH Ypappara, ovre edaojnpws Tas 
ovrdaPas Siapdyv, obre tHs Gpfoypadias dpovtitwv, dAAd pOvov TOD vod 
éxduevos,” and Suetonius says of Augustus (§ 88) “ Orthographiam, id 
est formulam rationemque scribendi a grammaticis institutam non 
adeo custodit ac videtur corum potius Segui opinionem gui perinde 
scribendum ac loguamur existiment....” 

On 4Adoc in Epictetus and John (2730) 

[2791] The use of dAXos in v. 32 dAXos éorly 6 paprypav to mean 
the Father may be illustrated by its use in Epictetus to denote God, 
whom he regards as the Friend and Father of all good men, 
providing for His children all that they need, so that the philosopher 
may say (ili. 13. 13—14) “ Nowno evil can possibly befall me...all is 
peace, all is calm,...Avother, who makes [my wants] His care, 
supplies food, Another [not myself, gives me] raiment, Another gave 
[me] perceptions, Another gave [me] [mental] anticipations: and 
when at any moment I find Him stopping this continual supply of 
the necessaries [of life] [then, I know] He is sounding the retreat, 
He has opened (jvorée) the door and He is saying, ‘Come’” ; iii. 1. 
42—3 “But mark what Socrates says...‘Equip thy will, eradicate 
base convictions.’ ‘What about the body, then?’ ‘[Deal with it] 
according to‘its nature. These things Amother has made His care; 
leave them in His hands.’” 

[2792] This Being, whom Epictetus (iii. 3. 1—r0) reverentially 
calls “ Another,” "AXXos, is not Different, “Erepos, from men—any 
more than Caesar is “different” from his subjects. He is the Good 
(76 dyafdv) and He has stamped His image on “goodness” as His 
“current coin (vou.cua)” and has given this current coin to man so 
that he can keep it if he pleases. Not even Zeus can take it from 
him. Man can keep it as Zeus keeps it’. As the banker or the 
greengrocer cannot refuse the legal “good coin,” namely, Czsar’s 
coinage, so, in the spiritual world, the bad and the good cannot refuse 
that coinage which represents, for them, ‘‘the good®.” If a bad man 








1 [2792 a] Epict. iii. 3. 5—10 otrw yap wépuxa’ roird wo 7d vouopia d€dwKev 
6 Ocds...€x TavTns yap THs ovclas Ths DUvarar ExBadetv ; od’ 6 Leds. ovde yap HOEAnoEV. 
aN én’ émol atro érolnce, kai CdwKev olov elyev adt6s—dKwduTOr, avava-ykacrov, 
amapamddiorov. , 

2 [2792 6] Epict. iii. 3. 3 ws yap 7d Tod Kaloapos vomopa odk eeorw drodoxt- 
pdoar TO Tpamesirn ovde TH Aaxavorddy, GAN’ ay SelEys—Oéret ob O€Nec—mpoecOac 
adrov bei TO dvT adrod mwrovmevor, otrws exer kal éml THs Wuxis. 
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chooses a bad coinage—he is constrained by the Law to take that. 
A thievish proconsul comes into your province; you capture him with 
money: an adulterer, with women. They must perforce take the 
bribe. Toa sportsman you offer a fine horse or hound: “Cursing 
and groaning [at his fate] he will sell you for it what you will. or 
Another constrains him in his heart (éowbev), He that hath appointed 
this current coin (6 15 vopurpa todto Teraxus)'.” Elsewhere (i. 25. 13); 
when the philosopher is asked by a controversialist to “suppose 
himself” to be “in evils (év xaxots),” he replies that he cannot suppose 
this—meaning that he, a son of God (2799), never deserted by 
God, cannot be in real “evils”—and he phrases it thus, ‘A zother 
prevents me.” And, in case any of his pupils should be brought 
before kings and rulers to testify for the truth, he prepares them 
thus: “When thou art going into [the judgment hall of] some one 
in power remember that ¢here is also Another noting from above all 
that goes on, and that thou must please Him rather than the man 
in power®.” 

[2793] We pass to the Johannine use of aAdos. In xiv. 16 “If 
ye love me ye will keep my commandments: and I will request the 
Father and he will give you another Paraclete (ahdov tapaxAntov duce 
vpiv),” SS has “another, the Paraclete.” A Paraclete (1720) meant 
a ‘friend in court,” an “alter ego,’’ an unpaid advocate. ‘We know 
not how to pray as we ought,” says the Epistle to the Romans (viii. 
26), “but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us”; and Mark 





1 [2792¢] Epict. iii. 3. 13”A\Xos yap abréy avaykafe éowber 6 Td vduicua ToUTO 
reraxds. Schweig. ‘Is a/ius, quem dicit (cf. iii. 1. 43 n.) Deus est; qui talem 
naturam constituit hominis ut qua in re is suum Bonum ponit, ei rei non possit non 
caetera omnia postponere... Est autem hominis culpa, si ibi Bonum suum ponit ubi 
Deus illud non posuit.” 

2 [2792 d@] Epict. i. 30. 1. Comp. Acts iv. 1g ‘‘ But Peter and John answered 
and said unto them,” z.e. to the Jewish rulers sitting in judgment, ‘‘ Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you rather than unto God, judge ye.” 
Steph. (who indeed does not quote any of these instances) does not appear to 
contain any use of d)\Xos in this Epictetian sense. It can hardly be Hebraic. 
‘*Other” and ‘‘another,” in O.T., when connected with God or man, are 
generally used in a bad sense, e.g. ‘‘ they followed after other Gods,” ‘‘ my. glory 
I will not give to another,” “there is no other God” etc. The notion of ‘‘another” 
world, ‘‘ azother” judgment, might naturally be developed in Gk literature out 
of such passages as Aesch. Supp. 228—31 obdé wh ’v "Acdov Oavdy Biryyn pdracoy 
airtas mpdéas rdde. Kaxet duxdter rdumdaxyuad’, ws Néyos, Leds dddos ev kamolow 
vordras dixas. But I have found no such use of d\Xos. pave 
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has, ‘‘It is not ye that are the speakers but the Holy Spirit.” Hence 
a Christian, speaking in the reverential language of Epictetus, might 
say, “I do not know how to pray, Another teaches me,” or “I do not 
know how to speak before princes and rulers, Azother speaks for me 
and in me.” Paraclete, or Parclete, was recognised as an Aramaic 
word and may have been used sometimes as a proper name, some- 
times as a common noun. This is the first place where it is 
mentioned in N.T. and the meaning, according to SS, may be 
paraphrased thus: “If ye do your part, ye will not be left unaided. 
The Father will send you Azother, a Spirit like yours but beyond 
yours, [as] /araclete [to you].” This removes a difficulty that 
attends the ordinary translation ‘‘ He will give you another Paractete 
besides myself” or “in the place of myself.” For the latter assumes 
that Christ has called Himself a Paraclete in the previous context. 
This is not the case. Without any such previous mention it is 
difficult to attach any great force to “another” in the sense ‘‘another 
than myself”: but it is both appropriate and forcible if it means 
“ other than yourselves” —promising the disciples that they will not be 
left to their own unaided efforts”. 

[2794] Origen quotes xiv. 16 thus (Lomm. x. 127, about the 
“well” in Numb. xxi. 16) “Et rursus tertium puto videri puteum 
posse, cognitionem Spiritus Sancti. Alius enim et ipse est a Patre, 
et Filio, sicut et de ipso nihilominus in Evangelio dicitur MJ7ttet 
vobis Pater alium paracletum spiritum veritatis,’ where “ rhittet” 
represents dWoae. and “ Pater” is supplied from the context. Before 
this, Origen says, “ Alius enim a Patre Filius, et non idem Filius qui 





1 [2793 a] Mk xiii. 11, parall. Mt. x. 20 “‘but the Spirit of your Father that 
speaketh in you,” parall. Lk. xii. 12 ‘‘ For the Holy Spirit shall teach you...” (see 
Synopticon p. 127 A). 

2 [2793 6] The passage is quoted inaccurately (Resch) by Ephrem, Epiph. 
(thrice) and Eusebius. To his instances add Origen (Lomm. x. 127) “‘ mittet 
vobis alium paracletum.” Chrys. and Nonnus both lay stress on dAdov, as 
meaning ‘‘another like myself,” Chrys. #s é¢ué, Nonn. Xpior@ otyyovov cov 
duotiov. Chrys. also lays stress on it as indicating ‘‘ the difference of hypostasis,” 
and he uses it against ‘‘ those infected with the Sabellian disease.” 

[2793c] The Greeks seem to have regarded Hercules as the type of ‘‘the 
friend in need,” and, besides calling a friend dos éy#, they had the proverb 
addos “Hpakhijs, dos ovTos (? a’rés). Comp. Aristot. Ath, Magn. ii. 15 (Weise) 
dddos odTos ‘H. dAXos Pidos (?) éys, Ath. Hudem. vii. (viii.) 12 (Weise) 6 yap pidos 
BovAerae clva, Worep 7 waporuia pyotv, dddos ‘H., dddos ouros. Is there some 
allusion to the story that Hercules helps those who help » themselves ? 
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et Pater, sicut ipse in Evangeliis dicit: Aldus est gui et testimonium 
de me dicit, Pater.” For this, Lommatzsch’s footnote refers the reader 
to vill. 18 “I am he that beareth witness about myself and Zhe 
Father that sent me beareth witness.” But more probably the reference 
is to v. 32 “Another is he that beareth witness concerning me,” and 
“Pater,” as in xiv. 16, is supplied for sense. It was shewn above 
(2730) that adAos in v. 32 was taken by Chrysostom and Nonnus as 
referring to John the Baptist, but by Cyprian as referring to the 
Father. Origen, it would seem, takes the latter view. 

[2795] In accordance with the difference of context, “another” 
means “another than myse/f” in v. 32, and “ Another than yourselves” 
in xiv. 16—in both cases, however, referring to a supernatural power. 
In iv. 37 GAXos éoriv 6 orelpwv Kal dAXos 6 Oepitwv, the meaning of 
aAXos is defined (r) by the following @AXos, (2) by the statement that 
it is a “proverb.” Hence dAXos is here correctly rendered “ one,” 
and refers primarily to man and to the facts of social life, “one 
soweth, another reapeth.” But Christ goes on to say that this 
worldly proverb is “really and genuinely true” in another interpreta- 
tion, and that a spiritual one, namely referring to the spiritual harvest 
(17277). Hence it is not fanciful to see a latent allusion to the 
invisible “Sower,” the Holy Spirit: “He that soweth is Another 
{one without whom all human sowing by prophets and apostles 
would be vain].” 

[2796] What is the meaning of “another” in the prediction of 
Peter’s martyrdom xxi. 18 “ Another (aXXos) shall gird thee”? 
Several authorities and mss. read the plural @\Ao.. And indeed, if 
the “girding” and the following words allude—as everyone admits— 
to Peter’s crucifixion, how can the plural be dispensed with? Even 
if one man could perform the binding, how could one man perform 
the lifting up on the cross or the carrying to the cross!? The sense 
seems to demand, “ Others shall bind thee round the loins and carry 
thee where thou wouldst not be [ze. to the cross] But what 
if the evangelist here again uses “ Another” to mean “One stronger 
than thyself,” namely, Christ, or the Spirit of Christ, which constrains 





1 [2796 a] Oice has been altered by N to mroujoovew, and by D to dmrdyovow 
(comp. Mk xv. 22 pépovow abrov éml rov Vodyobdy rérov, where Mt.-Lk. differ). 

* [2796 6] Nonnus, Owe éé ynpdokwv ravices céo xelpas dvdykn Kal ce 
wepioplytovow aperdées dvepes ddNot, His Tuva X@pov dyovres dv ot co Ouuds av wryel. 
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the Apostle to go on the Path of the Cross’, and which “ girds” him 
for the conflict—as the Psalmist (xvili. 32) says, “It is God that 
girdeth me with strength”? 

[2797] Chrysostom takes pains to explain the final words in 
“shall carry thee where thou wouldest not,” as implying “ weakness 
after the flesh.” In the Martyrium Petri et Pauli and the Acta 
Petri et Pauli, Peter is described as retiring from Rome, and Christ 
as commanding him to return, in order to be crucified, saying 
“Follow me” and “Fear not, because I am with thee.” Thus, in 
effect, Christ “girds” him with strength and “carries” him 
“whither he would not.” Perhaps, however, in the Johannine 
tradition, there is no reference to a temporary weakness of the 
Apostle just before his martyrdom, but the meaning of the whole is 
an antithesis—rather implied than clearly expressed—between ‘‘doing 
one’s own will” in youth, and “doing the will of Azother” in old 
age: “When thou wast young thou wast strong [as thou didst 
suppose] in thine own strength and didst walk according to thine own 
will ; but when thou shalt be old thou shalt stretch out thy hands 
[on the cross]*, and Axother shall gird thee [for thy martyrdom] and 
shall carry thee [to the cross, obedient now to His will] where 
according to thine own [present] will thou wouldest not (od édes) be 
carried*.” 

On ‘‘authority’’ in Epictetus (2740—4) 

[2798] Epictetus looks forward to the hour of death when he 
will stretch his hands up to God and say “ Because thou (emph.) 
didst beget me I give thee thanks for the things thou gavest...take 
them back again and dispose them in what place thou wilt: for ¢hey 
were all thine; thou (emph.) hast given them to me.” The things 





1 Comp. 2 Cor. v. 14 “the love of Christ constraineth us ” and other passages 
in which Christ is said to ‘‘apprehend” z.e. take captive, or lead in triumph, His 
disciples (Phil. iii. 12, 2 Cor. ii. 14). 

2 [2797 a] Acta Petri et Pauli§ 82, sim. Mart. P. et P. § 61. 

3 [2797 6] SS, “thou wilt i/¢ up thine hands,” suggests prayer rather than 
crucifixion. The “spreading out of the hands” on the cross was regarded in 
ancient times as typifying prayer or intercession. 

4 [2797 c] Instead of orroyoyGeAelc, D has oTroycyGeAEICc (with a small oy 
above @€AEIC) which would mean ‘‘ Another shall carry thee whither [in thy 
present love for thy Lord]—thou deszrest to go.” This is an intelligible and a 
beautiful meaning. But it is almost certainly a corruption arising from (1) a casual 
confusion of oy and cy, (2) a desire to remove the difficulty explained by Chry- 
sostom. 
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given are described in the context as “perceptions” and “ pre- 
conceptions,” “helps received from thee that I might understand 
thy ordinance [of the universe] and might follow it.” Over this 
internal and spiritual realm the philosopher has “authority,” un- 
shackled, unhindered. No one can take it from him—this “authority” 
to be virtuous, temperate, courageous, untroubled. No doubt, 
occasionally, Epictetus suggests that this absolute fearlessness and 
rectitude of conscience gives the philosopher some “ authority” over 
others. This comes out clearly in a passage where he proclaims the 
superiority of Diogenes, the natural king—the wielder of the sceptré® 





* [2798 a] Epict. iv. 10. 14—16 ds eaBov dpopuas mapa cod mpds 7d aicbécbat 
ou THs dvouxjoews Kat dkodovOjoa airp, ToUTwY obK HeErNTA....OTL we od eyévynoas 
Xap exw wy Zwxas: éf’ Scov éxpnoduny rois cots Gpxel por. maddy avrd drddaBe 
kal kardragov els fv av OéXys xdpav. od yap nv mdvra, ot} wor adta SéSwxas. These 
last words remind us of Jn xvii. 6 ‘* Thine they were and thou gavest them to me.” 
But, in John, ‘‘¢hze” is masc, and means “ the disciples.” In Epictetus, “chive” 
is neut. and means the will and the power to be virtuous. No doubt, in John 
also, ‘‘ all that thou hast given me” is frequently neuter. But, even when neuter, 
it includes the thought of the Church as partaking in the spiritual unity of the 
Father and the Son (2740—4). 

2 [27984] Epict. Auch. i. 1—2 éy’ quiv pev brddyyns, opun, dpegts, Exxdors... 
kal ra wev eb’ huty éore pice EhevGepa, axdduTa, draparddicta. The self-con- 
trolled movements of the mind are (20.) “ our own works (huérepa epya)” and are 
“in our power (é¢’ juiv),” and the philosopher says, iv. 10. 30, dpxe? wor ov &xw 
eovclav, “sufficient to me are those things over which I have authority,” iii. 3. 
9—Io0 “can anyone defraud me of my trustworthiness or of my love for my 
brethren? This is an estate from which none can eject me—not even Zeus! Not 
that He would desire it for a moment. Nay, He has placed this at my own 
disposal, and gave it to me even as He Himself possessed it—zshindered, uncon- 
strained, unshackled.” 

5 [2798 c] See iii. 22. 57 “the sceptre of Diogenes,” 2d. 63 “the sceptre and 
the kingdom” of the Cynic. The whole chapter deals with the essential nature of 
royalty, which belongs to the Cynic because men recognise in him both their 
unselfish Benefactor and their natural Master. How is it possible, asks the pupil, 
that a naked, homeless, squalid creature—without a slave to attend him, or a 
country to call his own—can live a life of equable happiness ? To which Epictetus 
replies, iii, 22, 46—s0 ‘“ Behold, God hath sent unto you the man that shall 
demonstrate in act this possibility. Behold, [all of] you, that I am without 
country, home, possessions, slaves, making my bed on the ground—no wife, no 
children, no paltry palace, only the earth and the sky and one poor cloak! And 
what do I want? Am I not painless! Am I not fearless? Am I not free? 
When saw ye me missing anything that I longed for? Or falling into any evil that 
I shunned? What fault found I ever, either with God or man? When did I 
accuse anyone? Saw ever anyone my face clouded with gloom? How do I 
confront the great men before whom you stand frightened and abashed? Do 
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of man’s conscience—to Nero, Sardanapalus, Agamemnon, and 
Alexander: “These kings and tyrants were wont to receive! from 
their armed guards the [privilege of] rebuking this man or that and 
the [brute] power of even inflicting punishment on offenders—and 
this though they themselves were bad: but on the Cynic this 
authority is bestowed not by arms and guards but by the conscience” 
—z.e. the consciousness* of being a disinterested toiler for mankind, 
of being a friend of Zeus, and of knowing men (whom he counts as 
his brethren or children), as a general knows his soldiers, so that he 
may reprove them freely*. Still, this “authority” is shackled and 
hindered. The only absolute “authority ” given to man is over his 
own heart, 

[2799] On the other hand there is the false ‘‘authority” of the 
despot, which so imposes on the pseudo-philosopher that he cries 





I not treat them as [cringing] slaves (avépamédois)? Who that sees me does not 
think that he beholds hts own (true| King and Master ?”—This, says Epictetus, is 
the Cynic’s. message, this is his true character. 

1 [2798 a] iii. 22. 94 Lit. ‘‘were wont to supply to these kings.” Mrs Carter’s 
transl. has the pres. ‘‘give.” But Epictetus is looking back at the long line of 
kings of the old dispensation (comp. Jn x. 8 “‘ all that came before me are thieves 
and robbers”) including (iii. 22. 30) Agamemnon, ‘‘ though he was better than 
Sardanapalus and Nero.” Not that Epictetus denies Agamemnon the title of 
‘*shepherd.”’ ‘‘ Shepherd in truth,” he says (iii. 22. 35), ‘for you weep like the 
shepherds, when a wolf has snatched away one of their sheep!”’ The ‘‘shepherd” 
as fighting for the sheep against the wolf is not considered by Epictetus. He 
dislikes the metaphor: ‘‘ And these [Greeks],” he says, ‘‘are sheep indeed, who 
are ruled over by you.” As for the true Cynic, he is to abstain—at all events 
(iii. 22. 67) during the present state of society—from the distractions of wife and 
children so that he may devote himself wholly to his subjects, who include the 
whole human race, and may play his part as the king (//¢ad ii. 25) ‘‘to whom the 
nations are entrusted and [the burden of] so many cares,” going about the world 
and doing good as Ruler and as Healer (iii. 22. 72). 

2 [2798 ¢] ‘The consciousness,” txt iil. 22. 95 érav iy Bre brepnypirvnKer 
imép dvOpwmwv. But the sense is improved by reading e1AH. It has been shewn 
(2659 ¢) that N sometimes uses 1 for €i. Moreover B—which frequently uses €1 
for long 1—sometimes uses €1 for short | as (2654 d) in Jn i. 9 adnGewwov, Jas iil. 7 
avOpwrewn, ib. iv. 14 arwers. And, in Epictetus itself, Schweig. Index testifies 
that édv (6, sciam, ‘‘interdum perperam cum éay léw permutatur.” See also 
2515 (i) e. By reading drav eldp here (‘‘ Knowing as he does,” or “ consctous as he 
is”) we shall keep the connexion between ¢/é7 and the preceding svvedds. It is 
the Cynics own ‘‘ conscience” —as well as the conscience of those whom he 
controls—that gives him a kingly power over his subjects. 

3 [2798 f] iii. 22. 96 ‘‘speak freely,” duart wy Oappjon wappnodver bar T pos 
rovs ddedpods Tovs éavTod, mpds Ta Téxva, amwAGs mpds To's ovyyevets; On the 
prominence of mrappyoia in Jn see 1917 (i)—(vi). 
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out “But he has authority to kill me!!” To this Epictetus replies 
elsewhere that the despot as “authority” over our body and other 
possessions but not over our will. To the objection “So you 
philosophers teach people to despise kings!” he replies, “God 
forbid! Which of us teaches [anyone] to lay claim, in rivalry with 
them, to the things over which they have authority? Take my body 
—|[we say]—take goods, take reputation, take my friends and 
relations...‘ Yes,’ [says the despot], ‘but I desire also to rule your 
[inmost] convictions.’ And who gave you this authority®?” It 
follows that the despot’s “authority ” is a mere vapour’, and that the 
pupils of Epictetus might ask to be allowed to release themselves 
from it by self-slaughter : “‘ Here [on earth, are] robbers and thieves 
and courts of justice and so-called despots, who fancy they have 
some sort of authority over us—simply because of [their hold on] 
our paltry body and its possessions. Suffer us [O Epictetus] to shew 
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them that they have authority over nothing*. According to 





1 [2799] Epict. ii. 13. 22—3. The immediate reply to this is that such a 
man must not pretend to be a philosopher: ‘‘As long as you give people this grip 
on you through your body your course must be always to follow the stronger (dxoNovber 
mavti T@ loxvporépy)” z.e. not the good and wise, but the strong, the tyrant. The 
bitter phrase, ‘‘ follow the stronger,” helps us to understand why Jn would prefer 
i. 15 mp&rds wov to the Synoptic loxupdrepds wou (2667). 

> [2799 4] Epict. i. 29. g—1r. Did God, then, give the tyrant this 
“authority ”»—transient and unreal though it is—over the bodies of men? 
Epictetus zmplies that He did, in a passage (iii. 22. 5 foll.) where God is repre- 
sented as allotting their several parts to the sun, to the heifer (which has to run 
away from the lion), to the bull (which has to fight), to Agamemnon and to 
Achilles : but he never says that God assigned a part to Thersites. The burden 
of this difficulty is thrown (iv. r. 100—r) on the épuds—the “‘ zides,” or “motions,” 
of God’s universe, which we must carefully consider: “Our will is unshackled,” 
but ‘‘the body of clay—how was He able to make that wnshackled? Therefore 
He made subject to the [ever moving] circle of the universe (brératev obv TH TaV 
dAwy mepiddw) possessions, utensils, house, children, wife. Why, then, should I 
fight against God ?” 

3 [2799] Epictetus imagines his well-trained pupil, after an interview with 
the ‘‘great man,” the possessor of false ‘‘ authority,” exclaiming i. 30. 6—7 “Why 
all these preparations to meet nothing at all? Was ¢his his authority? -This, his 
antechambers, his gentlemen of the chamber, his yeomen of the guard !... These 
things were nothing, and I was preparing for things great.” 

4 (2799 d@] Epict. i. 9. 15. Epictetus will not consent, he bids his pupils await 
God’s sign. In iv. ro. 29, 74 dANrpra Sera adra ds dv Hépy, ws dy Sldwrat mapa 
Tod éxovros etovolay...apxel mor wy exw étovolav...ra 5’ dda ws dv O€AN 6 éxelvwv 
kvpios, some have taken 6 éxelywy kbpios as God. But xipios zs almost always used 
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Epictetus, then, as also according to the Fourth Gospel, all men 
that receive the Logos of God receive authority over the will within 
them, which enables them to conform. their will to His and to become 
His children ; and this—the authority to lead a virtuous life—is the 
only real authority. The authority to pronounce judgment is not 
real authority unless the judge knows the truth®. That power which 
has “authority” to bestow the greatest “ profit” is “divine (@etov)*.” 





by Epict. in a bad sense. His advice everywhere is, in effect, “ Call no man Jord.” 
Here 6 ékelvwy xipios means ‘‘the lord or master of those transient objects.” 
Comp. ii. 2. 25—6 ‘‘But if you gape after external objects, you must needs 
wobble at the dictate of the lord (dvw kat kadrw kudecOat mpds TO BovAnua TOD Kuptou). 
And who ts ‘lord’ (ris & éatixdpios)? He that has [from time to time] authority 
over the things that you covet or avoid.” 

1 [2799 ¢] Jni. 12 ‘‘ But as many as received him [the Logos or Light] to them 
gave he authority to become children of God.” Epictetus frequently describes the 
Cynic as (i. 9. 6) ‘Son of God” (comp. i. 3. 2 ‘knowing that thou art soz of 
Zeus”), i. 19. 8—g ‘* When the tyrant says to anyone ‘I will fetter your leg,’ the 
man that consistently honours (reriunxds) his leg says ‘ Don’t, for pity’s sake !” 
But the man [that honours] his own will says, ‘If it appears advisable to you, 
fetter it.’ ‘ Won’t you bend ?’ [says the tyrant]. ‘I will not bend.’ ‘I will shew 
you that I am lord (kvpids efuc).’ ‘You! Impossible! (1édev ot ;) I have been 
freed by Zeus. Do you really suppose that He would purpose to allow As own 
Son (rov tdov vidvy) to be made a slave? But of my corpse you are lord. 
Take it.’” 

2 [2799 f] Epict. i. 29. 50 ‘‘* But,’ say you, ‘the authorities (6 xwv Thy 
é£ovalav) have given sentence [saying] 7 judge you | guilty] of cmpiety and profanity.’ 
What [harm] is there [in that] for you?” i. 29. 52 ‘‘ This man, whoever he be, 
that has authority to sentence you—does he know what piety or impiety is?” 
Such ‘‘judgments”’ therefore are futile, i. 25. 2 ‘‘ What can henceforth cause us 
trouble or fear? Can it be any of the objects of our life? No one has any 
authority over these. As for the things over which the others have az<chority, we 
do not care. a jot for them,” ii. 13. r4 ‘“‘ Consequently, Zeno, for his part, felt no 
anxiety when he was going before Antigonus. For what the former admired, the 
latter had no azthority over...but Antigonus was anxious at the prospect of 
meeting Zeno,” iii. 24. 48 “ And further remember that [in going to a great man] 
you have in effect gone to a shoemaker or greengrocer, to one that has no 
authority over anything that ts great or sertous—though he may sell [his goods] at 
a great price.” These extracts have a bearing on Pilate’s judgment. Pilate sat 
as judge to decide the truth: but he confessed that he did not know what it was 
(‘‘ what is truth?”’). He also “‘ was afraid,” as Antigonus before Zeno. 

3 [2799.2] ‘‘Profit,” @pPédeva (Epict. seldom uses swrnpla except in a fashionable 
asseveration). Comp. Epict. iv. 1. 61 &voo0mev yap bre 7d exov éfovolay rhs 
peylorns dpedelas Oeiby éort. But, says the context, we think the things of 
greatest ‘‘ profit” are wealth, office, etc. Then it follows that (zd. 39—60) ‘‘ those 
who have authority over these things are our Jords,” and “thus then we have 
many Jords (kupiovs)”” because we have many worldly desires. It is assumed that 
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These and many other passages indicate that educated Greeks at 
the beginning of the first century must have been familiar with the 
contrast between true authority and false so vividly exhibited in the 
Fourth Gospel (1594). 





the only true Lord is He that can bestow on us the only true ‘‘ profit,” namely, 
virtue. In his doctrine about lordship, Epictetus had to deal with the difficulty 
that ‘‘lord” was regularly used in conversation to mean little more than “Sir.” He 
does not forbid the use of the word thus, provided that it be used merely as a form. 
But iv. 1. 57 “If you hear anyone say heartily and feelingly (éswOev Kal ék 
mdous) ‘ Lord,’ then—though twelve fasces go before him—call him ‘ Slave.’ ” 





[2799 (i)] Addendum on Gte. Jn’s use of ére differs little from the Synoptic, 
exc. in the frequency of the phrase ‘‘ there cometh an hour...when (re)...,” iv. a1, 
23, V. 25 (but v. 28 év 7), xvi. 25. In ix. 4 “‘there cometh night, when,” W.H. 
make no pause; but a comma is required after vv¥é, to distinguish it from ‘‘ a night 
when.” In v. 25 &pxerar wpa, kal vv éorly, dre, a pause is also necessary, to 
avoid the familiar juxtaposition éorw dre, and also for the sense, “there cometh an 
hour [appointed by God], and even now it is [here], whe....”” Here “when” is 
almost equivalent to & # ‘‘in which hour,” or “in that hour” (as in v. 28). In 
xvi. 2, 32, ‘the hour cometh” is not followed by 8re but by tva—probably because 
here the phrase exceptionally introduces, not an “hour” of blessing or resurrection 
but an “hour” of persecution or trial, and it is desired to emphasize the fact that 
this trial is part of God’s purpose, ordained “in order that” the trial may come 
to pass. 

[2799 (ii)] Addendum on cyn. Jn agrees with Demosthenes and Epictetus in 
hardly ever using ctv (while abundantly using werd with gen.). Wy is also non- 
occurrent in Rev. These facts stamp ovy as belonging to literary as distinct from 
spoken Greek. Accordingly dv occurs in 1 Esdr. ii. 7, Vill. 14 where perd occurs 
in the parall. Ezr. i. 4, vii. 16; and the instances of oév in Luke (including Gospel 
and Acts) as compared with all the rest of N.T. are as three to two. Xvv with 
neut. pl. ‘‘along with these things,” may have various meanings (Lk. xxiv. 21 
“along with” [i.e. in addition fo] but Nehem. v. 18, Epict. Ach. xxxii. 35 
xxxill. 13 ‘along with [and in spite of”). vv with persons regarded statistically 
may mean “‘reckoned up with,” contrasted with meré which implies helpful 
companionship, as in Epict. i. 24. 1g ‘‘Z reckon myself with the multitude 
(cvyKarardtrw éuavrov giv rots moAXots) and walk companionably with many 
individuals (kat werd moAdOv mepirara).” In oly be, civ re dtxalyw, ol oly ade, 
etc. the dat. mostly represents God, a Cause, a Leader on whose side (not by 
whose side,” wapd) one is fighting or working and with whom one identifies oneself 
(as with Christ in the Pauline Epistles). vy occurs thrice in Jnpexil.@jonuee 
(which need no comment), xviii, 1—2 radra elroy Inoois efrOev ody rots uabnrats 
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avrod...cicfOev aivros x. ol wabntal adrod...cuwnxOn "I. éxet pera Tv pabynrdy 
avrod. Both here and elsewhere Christ is described by Jn as in helpful com- 
panionship with (mera) the disciples, but not elsewhere as odv 1. padnrats. 
Nonnus omits the ovv clause, and so does Chrysostom (exc. in the title of his 
homily). But Origen quotes it. Doubtless it is genuine and bears upon Lk. xxii. 
39 ‘‘according to the (rb) custom...there followed him [also] the disciples.” Did 
space allow, it might be shewn that Lk. and Jn appear to take different views of 
“‘the custom”—Jn interpreting it as referring to Christ’s customary reception 
of the disciples in a certain place. But the discussion of this point must be 
deferred to a treatise on ‘Johannine Interventions.” 

[2799 (ii)] Addendum on AOroc (sing. and defined) in Christ’s words 

(1) In THE SynoptTistTs. The first Synoptic mention is in the Parable of the 
Sower Mk iv. 14 6 omelpwy Tov Aéyov oretpe, parall. Mt. xili. 19 mavrds axovovTos 
Tov déyov THs Bactdelas, Lk. viii. 11 6 omdpos early 6 Aéyos Tov Oeot (foll. by 
Lk. viii. 21 pjirnp mou Kal ddeApol wou ovrol elaww ol Tov Nbyov Tod Oeod akovovres Kal 
mo.oovres, which is parall. to Mk ili. 35 bs dv woujoy 76 O€AnMa TOU Geod, Mt. xii. 50 
boris yap av Towjon Td OéAnpua T. Tarpds jou T. €v ovpavois). The only other mention 
in Lk. is xi. 28 (pec. to Luke) pevoiv maxdpror of axovovres Tov Adyor 7. Geod Kal 
gudvdocovres. Apart from the Sower and its explanation (and Mk vii. 29 ‘‘for this 
saying go thy way’) Christ’s only use of 6 Adyos, in Mk, is in the charge brought 
against the Pharisees that they make void “‘ the word of God”—which enjoins the 
honouring of parents—for the sake of their tradition (Mk vii. 13, Mt. xv. 6 txt 
“the word of God,” but marg. ‘‘law of God”). The impression given by these 
passages is that ‘*the word” in Mk iv. 14 means the word of God as set forth in 
the fundamental principles of the Law of Moses, interpreted and expanded in the 
Sermon on the Mount—the law enjoining the love of God and of ‘‘ neighbour”— 
dealing primarily with motives, and claiming to override the sabbath in respect of 
works of healing, but not as yet illustrated by Christ’s Sacrifice on the Cross. 

(2) In Joun. (a) “My word,” “his word,” “thy word.” The first Johan- 
nine mention of 0 Aédyos (apart from iv. 37 ‘‘the saying [about the harvest]”) is in 
y. 24 6 Tov Adyor pou dxotwy Kal mucTedwy TH MéupavTl me exer SwHy alwuov. 
This is part of Christ’s reply to the Jews, who first persecute and then desire to 
kill Him for healing on the sabbath, and for saying ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto 
and I [too] work.” Chrysostom (twice, but varying with pl. and sing.) quotes this 
as ‘‘my words,” and so does Nonnus. But “‘the word” seems to mean the word 
of the Son, which is also that of the Father—the word, or law, of love and kindness 
exemplified in the healing on the sabbath—which is a principle, or seed, of 
spiritual life, so that it abides in men, if they make room for it in their hearts by 
‘‘belief,” as above stated, v. 24 “‘He that heareth my word and believeth him that 
sent me hath eternal life,” v. 38 ‘‘ Ye have not As word abiding in you,” vill. 37 
“‘ My word hath no place in you,” vill. 51—-2 (d7s) “if any one keep my word” ; or 
else men may be described as abiding in it, viii. 31 ‘‘If ye abide in my word.” 
Concerning this ‘‘zword” of the Father, the Son says, vill. 55 “I know him 
[z.z. the Father] and I keep A‘s word.” In the Last Prayer He thrice calls it 
“thy word” thus, xvii. 6 “They have kept ¢hy word,” xvii. 14 “ I have given 
unto them ¢hy word,” xvii. 17 “thy word is truth”—which implies that the vital 
recognition of the true relation between God and man, and between man and man, 
has been implanted by the Son of God in the hearts of men His brethren. After 
saying (xiv. 23) ‘‘ If any one love me he will keep my word,” Christ is represented 
as implying the identity between the ‘‘word” of the Son and that of the Father in 
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xiv. 24 “and the word that ye hear (or, are hearing) is zo¢ mine but [the word] of 
the Father who sent me.” 

(2) ‘‘ The word of God,” in Jn, occurs only in x. 35 “ If he called them ‘gods’ 
unto whom ¢he word of God came (mpds ods 6 Aébyos T. Beod éyévero),” referring to 
Ps. Ixxxii. 6 “I said ye are gods, and all of you sons of the Most High, never- 
theless ye shall die like men.” The Psalm is about ‘‘ judges” to whom ‘‘the word 
of the Lord came” —as it is freq. said to “‘come” to prophets (7hrough Letter etc. 
850 ¢yévero mpds)—to enable them to judge justly, as the Spirit of God was 
imparted to the Seventy through Moses (Numb. xi. 25) for the same purpose. 
The judges mentioned by the Psalmist judge unjustly. Nevertheless it is implied 
that they had in themselves the potentiality to become “‘ gods” and the ‘sons of 
God” because He offered them His Word, 7c. the seed of spiritual life, though 
they rejected it. See Origen (on Rom. iii. 4, Lomm. vi. 155—6). 

(c) ‘* The word that is in their own law, [there] written” occurs in xv. 25 
referring to Ps. xxxv. 19 ‘‘They hated me without a cause.” On viii. 43 “my 
speech...my word,” see 2251, and on xy. 20 ‘‘the word that I said unto you” 
see 2405—6. 

(¢) ‘* The word that I spake (6 X. dv é\ddnoa)—that (ékeivos) shall judge him” 
(xii. 48), describes “the word” as rejected, so that it can no longer be an internal 
source of life, a friendly ally, but is forced to become an external judge. This 
must be contrasted with xv. 3 ‘Already are ye clean because of the word that I 
have spoken (NehdAnxa) to you: abide in me, and I too in you”’—where “‘the word” 
is the new Law of Love inculcated in the Washing of Feet. This ‘‘word”’ has 
been taken by the disciples into their souls. Judas indeed rejected it; but 
concerning the rest it is afterwards said, xvii. 6 “‘they have kept thy word.” 
The cleansing influence of the Logos may be illustrated from Epictetus, who says, 
iv. rr. 4 “But since it is impossible that man’s (atrGv) being should be completely 
clean (ka@apdv)...the word, received from [God], so far as is possible, attempts to 
make it cleanly (6 Néyos, mapady@éels, els Td evdexduevov, TalTyv Kabdprov daroreNeiy 
metpara.).” But Epictetus regards 6 \éyos as little more than ‘freason.”” John 
uses 6 Aéyos in the words of Christ to represent not only the word announcing the 
sonship of man to God, but also the thought of sonship, so taken into man’s 
heart that the personal Son enters along with the thought, as into a home, and 
makes His abode there—or else so rejected that it becomes a Judge. 

(e) ‘* Ther word”—Christ’s last mention of NOyos—occurs in xvii. 20 “I 
pray...for them that believe on me through ¢heir word,” contemplating a time 
when ‘‘¢he word” of the Son, transmitted to the disciples and assimilated by them 
so that it becomes ‘‘¢heir word,” will be a power diffusing belief in the Son 
throughout the world. 
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21 750 6, 8544 
22 554 
25 768 
27 856 
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23 
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27 
28 
32 
34 
35 
iyi 
38 
44 


47 

9 
Io 
I2 
13 
14 
17 


19 
aI 
24 
25 
28 
29 
41 
42 
48 
50 


LUKE 


PAR. 

885 7 

T75¢ 

856 

714d, 859 a 

769 

861 

723, 775 a, 
784-92 

851d 

707 ¢ 

864 

862 0 

862 6 

713 m 

687 a, 718 e 

862 a, 6 

718 c, 855 

4776, 673d, 
8640 

771, 775 e¢ 

7179 a 

632, 779 a, 
856 a 

859 e 

604 a, 
856 

769 

681 a 

683 

857, 861 

775 a, 8666 

854, 864 

8340 

768 a 

728 b, 
864 6 

560 a 

720 a, 6, 8024 

612-3, 721¢ 

854a 

8117 

676, 715 7 

71672, 738 a, 
859 7 

884 a 

728 0, 749 a 

832 ¢ 

477 6 

644 

833 6 

765 a, 852¢ 

aL 

477 6 

477 a, 
533 


689 e, 


768 a, 


507 a, 





10 


aay 


LUKE 
PAR. 
I 580 a 
4 707 a 
5 695 6 
8 749 c 
12 858 a 
14 693 ¢ 
16 6922 
17 692¢ 
223 792 b, 842 
26 7122 
27 530a, 696 a, 
710 c, 7277 
29 767, 769 
32 802 a, 865 
35 833 a 
38 771, 862d 
42 862 a 
47 793 a 
48 TACs aialge 
826-31 
50 885 7 
55 8646 
56 692 
57 839 foll. 
58 452-8, 609 4, 
839 foll., 
858 a 
60 720 7 
I 779 a 
2 853 
3 859 
6 853 a 
7 707a, 852, 
860 
8 6927 
12, 14 85946 
15 851, 8662 
16 6716, 825-31, 
832 a 
478 a 
17-20 589 
19 567, 580 a 
21 678 a, 8514, 
860, 864-5 
21-2 852 
22 810 ¢ 
2 3 560, 859 ey 
864 0 
26 860. 
32 770 
38 T7la 
39 TED, eet he. 
779 a 
40 717 a, e, T7la 
41 T71a, 779a 
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LUKE 


PAR. 

709 6, 1714, 
833 a 

851 a, 

6927 

852 6 

852 4 


- 720 f 


T71c¢ 

863 

856 a, 858 

859 e 

864 

859 

864 a, 866 

775 

779 a 

857 ¢ 

477 , 
716c, 
851c¢, 
859 6 

854 ¢ 

860 

738 a, 
859 da 

784, 863 a, 
866 

565, 723 2, 
775 a, 6, 
784-92 

565 

861 a 

567 a, 569 a 

71872 

884¢ 

865 

856 

856, 862 

859, 864 

858 

712 2, 858 

T12¢ 

858 

779 a, 

866 

859 e 

696 a, 
865 

752 

856, 860 

6927 

854e 

860 

862 

691%e, T14¢, f 


697, 


852, 


862 e, 


727 7, 





12 ; 


13 


14 


15 


16 


LUKE 
PAR, 
58 565-6, 569 d, 
714e, 775¢e, 
852 c 
59 566 
I 862 
4 773 
14 728 7 
15 779 a, 8610 
19 720 7 
20 107 ¢ 
24 764 
27 7644 
28 851 a 
29 856 
32 TT4¢ 
34 674, 6827, 
720 7, 859 
35 633 
I 765 a 
if 833 a 
II 865 a, 866a 
21 861 
25 8646 
26 450, LSI. 
720 f, T92a 
eu 7207, 7926 
29 ~=—Ss«686 
33 720 f 
2 718 a 
12 715 7 
20 720 7 
30 715 7 
4 720 7 
5 720 
6 767 
Hf 767 
8 715g, 7207, 
782-3, 866 
II 727 f, 764 
12 851 
ii} 854 d 
16-17 860 
20-5 1770 
22-3 769 
24 728 b, 765 
25 674, 715 7, 
719 6 
2 686 6 
3 851 2 
3-4 852a 
4 781 
5 781, 779 a 
6 467, 477 b, 
779 a 
7 862 





17 


18 


19. 


20 


21 


LUKE 
PAR, 
8 712 ¢ 
9 TT5c 
Io 723 h, 861 
24 866 
27 710 h 
32 721 4 
34 7187 
6 179 a 
II 725 d, 866 
13 7207, 725d, 
760 
14 865 a, 866 a 
18 852 ¢ 
5 737 a 
Bh, 860 
40 725 0, ¢ 
42 477 6 
7 718 a 
8 77S a 
9 7746 
Io 692 Z 
II 531, 693e 
13 720 f 
i 8622 
20 760 
21-2 856 
23 772.6 
2 775 ¢ 
30-5 86146 
36 720 7 
38 633 a, 816 0 
42 719 5, 859¢ 
48 739 
2-8 562 
3 857 6 
5 477 a 
II 672, 832 
12 672 
17 722¢ 
20 567a, 569a, 
723 6 
21 727 ad, m 
29 721 ¢ 
32 866 
37 771, 775, 
851 a 
43 680, 856 
40 866 6 
44 834d 
2 696 a, 7277 
4 715 f 
9 719 a 
Io 687 a, 718d 
II 680 a 
2 725 ¢ 
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LUKE LUKE JOHN 
PAR. PAR. PAR. 

21 13 +6954, 7635 23 48 760 ltr 6242, 637a, 
15 720 & 49 767 720d, 7357 
16 679 - BT 544, 713m to ~ #81; «4837, 
17 713 f 53 716a, 719a, 576, 676a, 
20 770 728 /, 857, 721 f 
27 71272 866 (i)—(iv) 13 484, 708k, 
360 725d 56 b 728 .¢ 

22 1 fave 24 1 765, 8326 14 604, 712 7, 

2 7236 3. 1792, 8014 744 (x) a, 
3 6924, 765 4 9832 771, 772a, 
5 7174 5 858 a 885 ¢, 885 
6 678 a 9 802a (ii) ¢ 
10 728 b, 8342 12 6006, 673, 14-17 727x, TT5c 
15 833 c 716 a,7264, 15 635, 885.¢ 
17 721 f 772, 798- 16 727 2 
19-20 8857 - 804, 866 18 604 4, 605, 769, 
22 653, 713 a, (iii) @ 771, 884c 
816 a 13 798 foll.—804, 19 688, 770 
23 7720 864 20 679-80 
25 570-1, 5947 iy 725d 21 885d 
26 717¢, 7, 810 20 765a 22 723¢, 885d 
30 859a 23 802 23 696c, 7287, 
Bal 779.4 24 802 a 885 (ii) a 
32 695/ 25 477a 25 680, 885d 
33 438 a, 843 26 722 foll. 26 725a, 2, 737, 
37 770 27 722¢ foll., Z 796 
2 728 29 858a 26-7 635 
45 713d, 771, 858 32 =«-722e foll., 2, 27 «635, ~— «686, 
47 716.2, 8666 775¢ 833 d, 852 
50 738 6 34 560 28 708 ¢ 
5! 7386, 866c 35 769 29 607, 635, 7174, 
53 567 36 725 6, 793-7, 885 (ii) a 
55 CLL 8042, 884c, 30 635, 8852 
56 711 /, 715 2° 854e 31 684c, 7167 
59 727 m 36-43 794-7 32 604, 7072 
60 693 ¢ 38 727 6 33 107 a, 723¢ 
61  779a, 8644 39 ~=—«, 7187, 861 34 606, 676c__ 
63 737 ¢ 40 = 804 35 T17h 
66 692 41 796a 36 885 (ii) a 
70 7132 43 768 By 720 17 
23 2 687 a, 718¢ 44 724 f, 722 ¢ 38 604, 694c, 
7 567 a 45 722¢, 7 720 m2, 
i 676d, 806a 52 644 728 d, Z,, 
13 765 a 8645 
15 172 6 598, 6092, 610, 
20 107 2 JOHN ge 885 a7 
22 695 e ie on 708 7 41 717 c, 720, z, 
23 769 I-5 443 mM, 728 ly 
28 864 4 5 735 e-h, 885 42 439, 675, 709 a, 
29 708 4 (ii) c T14a, 728 /, 
33 807, 810 6 734c, 885¢ 43 717h, 720m 
35 676 c, 765a 7 464, 481-2 ac 720m, 778 
41 7726 8 708%, 748 a 46 598 a, 609 
44 710 9 635, 727.0, 775 47. + T02a, “713, 
40 6927 Q-I1 483 727 /, 811 
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JOHN JOHN JOHN 
PAR, PAR, PAR. 
1 47-50 610 3 16 693 0, 716 ¢, 744 4 24 647 
48 8857 (vi) foll., 25 635, 717c 
49 684¢ 771 27 673.a 
50 464, 481, 488, 16-18 498 28 885 (ii) 
598, 8857 16-21 497a Br 860 
51 524, 598, 672, Ly. 581-5, 677d, 34 456, 774c¢ 
852 5, 866 692 £ 35 604, 608, 6744, 
(iv), 884d 18 486, 502, 582— 885 (ii) ¢ 
ey 686d, 695d, 5, 677d, 36 «6914, 7274 
853 771 36-7 693 
2 675, 686 d, 19 582-5, 710 a, 36-8 856 
853 716¢,728/, a7 7277 
a 719 a, 728/ 744 (vi) a, 39-42 503-7 
go TITd 859 4 42.» T278, Tika 
6 833 ec, 885 (ii) 20 728, 772, 43 717-8 
b, ¢ 885 (ii) c 44 7204, 755, 777 
7 Td, 7285, 21 728h, 7726 = 
885 (ii) c 22 481, 493, 885 45. 606a, 689¢, 
8 719d, 885 (ii)a (ii) @ 721 f 
9 717d, 885 (ii) a 23 107 f, 721 2 46 885 (ii) a 
10 752, 885 (ii) a 24 438, 688 47 683 ¢ 
II 464, 489-90, 25 KISi,8 (833.6, 48 464, 508-9, 
712 885 (ii) b 524, 533 
14 885 (ii) 4 28 681a 49 6764, 885(ii) a 
15 686, 7514, 8124, 29 ~—«860 so —- 508-9 
885 (ii) a—c 30 684, 885(1i)a 51 8622 
16 885 (ii) a 31 635, 7072 52 863,885 (ii)a,d 
17-7217, 860, 885 32 +606 53 464, 509, 684a 
(ii) 6 33 727d foll., 754 5 2 708%, 713g, 
18 885d 35 7162 885 (ii) a—c 
19 6794, 7082, 36 501, 885(ii)a 2-7 7207 
722 k 4 1 780 3 685¢, 8384a, c 
20  —675c, 885d 1-3 493 4. -728e 
21 507 2 481, 853a 5 683d 
22 491, 7212, 722 5 687c, 726 6 610, 834a 
a, l, 860 6 885 (ii) J 6-15 728¢2 
23 483-4, 4934, 6-14 736¢ 8-11 673, 7362 
598 8 865 10 683 d-e, 685 
23-4 464, 481 9 713/, 863, 885 13 683 ¢, 885 (ii) a 
24-5 626 : (ii) ¢ 14 8520 
ay 734c, 765a, 10 682.2, 885 (ii) a 16 854¢ 
852¢ 10-15 7286 18 673 6, 7082 
2 544, 7187 ifs 765, 885a 19 607 
3 676a, 685 a, 12 683c, 885(ii) d 20 596, 67340, c, 
107 e 14 712d, 885(ii) a 7162, 7287 
4 885 (ii) @ 16 652a 21 716 
5 685.2, 7280 18 719d 21-3 581-5 
7 673.2, T07e 19 598 24 6144, 710d, 
8 6146, 655, 728 20 647 860 
c, d, 862 20-4 640, 647-51 24-47 510-11 
10 684 ¢ 21 464, 503-7 25 719 ¢ 
12  464,494,520a, 22 647-8, 7137, 25-8 614c, 710d 
885 (ii) a 7745 26-7 576-8, 581 
14 494, 524, 7287, 23 -'719c, 885(ii)d 27 «681-5 
866a 23-4 640-51, 7272 28 673.a 
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JOHN 
PAR. 
29 585 a, 7724, 
8594, 885 
(li) c 
30 ~=—-BB1-5, 691, 
728 ¢ 
34 692 
35 685d, 748 a, 
8514, 858, 
885 (ii) c 
36 TTac 
37 605, 6144, 767 
38 5202, 707 a 
39 492, 722.0, 885 
(ii) @ 
43 7202 
44 885 ¢ 
45 855 
46 492 
47 492, 767 
I 726 ¢, 811d 
2 598, 605 a, 
606 a 
3 885 (ii) a 
5 604, 608 
6 695a 
7 710¢, 734d, 
852 
9 708, 885 (ii) 5 
10 765 
II 735 0 
12 768 
13 708, 885 (ii) a 
14 635, 727% 
15 810 
16 7187, 813. a 
17 710 6, 7182, 7 
18 683 a, 832, 
862 
1g 598, 8334, 864 
20 681./, 713, &, 
81le 
20 652a, T7217, 
735 0, c 
22 885 (ii) c 
23. «726 e, + 736e, 
780 
24 736 ¢ 
26 692¢ 
26-36 512-16 
27 707 a, 754 
29 ~=—s-B12-13, 647 
30 513 
31 717, 728 / 
29 727 h 
33 512 a 





JOHN 
PAR. 
6 35 517, 684 
36 512 0, 532, 605 
37. T5af 
38 728 2 
39 721e 
40 517, 598, 721¢ 
41 718 6 
42 624, 719d, 
777, 857 a 
43 718 6 
44 517, 710 g, 
721e 
48 885¢, 885 (ii) a 
46 605, 885 ¢ 
47 518 a 
4000-717, 728 7 
50 710 7 
51 712d 
51-63 7126 
52 885 (ii) 6 
54 518 a, 7T21e¢ 
54-8 710% 
55 727 e, 885 (ii) d 
56 707 a 
57 8844 
58 712d 
59 6946, 777 
60 754 
61 694 a, 7186 
62 885 7 
63 519, 716 
64 520 a 
64-70 464 
67 652 a, 695 2, 
835 6 
68 519 
69 519, 629, 835 
70 = 695 z, “709 4, 
854 a 
71 695 2, 724¢ 
MW ke 885 (ii) c 
3 652 a, 860 
5 520 
6 688, 719 a, 
728 1, 862 
6-8 6957 
7 728 h 
8 719 a 
Io 738 
12 682 
13 681 ¢ 
I4 885 (ii) d 
15 673 a, T67 
18 7207, 727d 
foll., 764a 





7 


ZIT 
22 


25} 


24 


JOHN 


PAR. 
673 a 
709 c 
708 z, 
728 e, 
885 (ii) c 
691¢, 7147, 

859 a, 

885 (ii) 4 
727k, 65a, 

885 6 
624-5, 635 

728 c 
624, 727 h, 

752 f 

728 / 

464, 521 

655, 7164 

702, 713 3, 
728d 

683 a, 7257, 2 

521, 7222 

7286, 885 (ii) c 

521 a, 6374 

614¢, 7272 

635, 679 a, 

692}h, 

696 4, 

722 2, 853 
815 d, 88424 
735 6 
520. 765 a 
885 (ii) a 
765 a 
885 (ii) a 
735; 
694¢ 
726.a 
884 
852 a 
748 a 
624, 637 2, 655, 

728 c—ad 
581-5, 7147, 


859 a 
714 f, 


661, 
707 c, 


709 c, 


727 h 
696 e, 
7156 
522 —. 
624, 626 
728 J 
522, 718 &, 
885 ad 
708 e 
727 d foll. 
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JOHN 
PAR. 
8 28 713 £, 866 a 
29 885 (ii) a 
30 464 
30-1 523 
31 707 a, 7277 
32 727 g-r 
32-6 712e 
33 692 2, 854d 
33-6 7510 
33-58 85la 
34-5 7232 
35 684 a, 712d 
36 885 d 
37 6924, 817 a 
38 885 d 
39 676 a, 728 2 
40 719 6 
41 728 h 
42 637 a, 856 
43 614 
44 7082, 11d, 
725 a, 
727 Dp, 737, 
833 c, 
854 a, 
885 (ii) a,c 
a= 6 522 
47 6144, d 
49 832 
50 582 
51-2 710d, 712d, 
714% 
53 683 c, 885¢ 
55 624, 686 a, 
714, 861, 
885 (ii) c 
56 478, 610, 8510 
59 726 a, 859 
ye gi 610, 687, 813, 
885 (ii) a 
2-3 +852a 
4 718 1, 735 a 
5 748 a 
6 693d, 7376, 
885 (ii) 4, ¢ 
6-15 709 
4 652a, 7207, 
728 /, 
7-11 773 
7-25 607 
8 737 a, 885 (ii)d 
9 686 a, 861 
IT 652.a, 885 (ii) a 
16 693, 8152 
18 526 





9 


10 


11 


JOHN 
PAR, 
21 719 d, 856 
22 726, 774, 861a 
23 672 c, 856 
24-5 693 
28 885 (ii) d 
29 625, 728 c 
30 728 c, 8lle 
31 693, 885 (ii) d 
32 672 a, 728% 
35-8 524-5 
38 464, 647 
39 581-5, 594, 
637 a 
39-41 607 
41 707 a, 7190 
I-5 6721a 
I-10 858 
3 601, 6144, c, 
852 0 
4 601 
5 682¢ 
6 594, 721a 
9 692 2 
fe) 637 a, 753 
Ir 715 a 
12 682c¢, 7364, 
863 
13 736 6 
14 626, 8857 
15 626, 715d 
16 614 a, c, 7237, 
862 
17-18 587-9, 715d 
18 576-8 
1g 815d 
20 885 (ii) 
21 679 ¢ 
22 885 (ii) a 
23 864, 885 (ii) c 
24 770 
28 712d 
29 683 ¢ 
31-3 726a 
33 674 
34 715 6, 722% 
35 7082, 722% 
30 674, 835 a 
37-8 526 
38 626 
40 527 
42 527 
I 6966, 734c, 
770, T71a, b 
@ 734c¢, 768 a, 
780 





int 


Io 
II 


14 
Th 
16 
18 
19 
20 
21-2 
23 
23-6 
25 


26 


27 
28 
30 
31 
33 


JOHN 


PAR. 

7162, 7280-p 

529, 710d, 
7127 

728 p, 744 (vi) 
foll. 

527a, 6522, 
719.2, 7264 

607, 863 

718 h, 863 

652c, 6934, 
858 

693 a, 858 

710d, 865, 
885 (ii) 6 

528 

528, 545 

710, 885 (ii) ¢ 

864 

885 (ii) 0 

636, 7716 

529, 719¢ 

534 

529-34 

534 

5074, 529a, 
710 f, 7122 

464, 636 

535, 862 

696 b 

6842, 885 (ii) 4 

466, 610, 713¢, 
727 b, 
811 4, ¢ 

609 

885 (ii) a 

716 e, 7287 

636, 713¢, 769, 
8114, ¢ 

885 (ii) 4, ¢ 

529-34, 598, 
7127 

608 

528, 885 (ii) 2 

683 a, 752a,/ 

652a, 760, 
885 (ii) d 

604 

692 

536, 702, 7187, 
721 & 

768 

688 a, 
770 

885 / 

768 


718 f, 
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on 


\o CONT OD 


II 


12 
13 


14 
1§ 


16 
20 
20-1 
2 
23 
24 
25 


26 
27 


20 
30 
31 
32 


33 
on 


JOHN 


PAR. 


718 f 

676 a, 682 7 
536 

710, 728 f 
885 (ii) a 

695 c, 771 

717 2, 770 
T17 @,e, Tila 
684a, 7174, 

736 a, 753, 

768 a, | 

TUL, 

885 (ii) 2 
810 a 
710 ¢, 

814 a 
858, 885 (ii) a 
734 ¢ 
688 6 
652 4, 739-40, 

884 a 
537-8, 652 4, 

884 a 
636, 739-40 
633 a, 635-6, 

674, 684c, 

752 a, 755, 

816 4, 

885 (ii) a,¢ 
861 4, 885 (ii) d 
456 a, 636, 

674, 677, 

678 d, 

754 a, 756, 

861 0 
7212, 860 
647, 7136 
538, 702 
677 a 
639 b 
681, 692% 
450, 713 7, 

716 e, 7282, 

866 0 
717d 
6394, 692.0, 

719 f, 7276 
672 
6924 
719 f, 859 
517, 710 g, 

866 a 
710 @, 7240 
538-9, 704, 

866 a 


738, 





12 


13 


JOHN 
PAR. 
35 657, 716 0, 
735 e, 
748 a, 
775 d 
36 539-40, 715 2, 
748 a, 
775 d, T82— 
3, 859¢, 
866 
27 540 
38 766, 852 
38-40 67346 
39 = «B40 
39-40 612-13 
40 683¢, T37c, 
813, 
885 (ii) c 
41 610, 7127 
42 464, 726, 765a, 
861 a, 8842 
42-3 540-1 
43 744 (vi)a 
44 152 f 
44-5 598 
44-6 543-4 
44-8 825-31, 8322 
47 614c¢, 63724, 
692 e 
47-8 582-5 
50 885d 
I 680¢c, 720d, 
744 = (vi) 
foll., 860 
I-3 657-8 
2 724 .c, 854a 
3 637 a 
4 712 ¢, 885 (ii) 6 
5 674a, 7129, 
768 a, 
885 (11) d 
6 636 
if 626 
8 860 
Io 728 a 
Io-1I 545a, 857 c¢ 
I4 861, 885 7 
15 885 (ii) c 
16 672, 683 c, 
7232, 775 a, 
784 foll. 
17 784 foll., 859 ¢ 
18 6804, 7094, 
710 %, 
722 2, 
755 a, 





13 


14 


JOHN 
PAR. 
18 884 c/, 
885 (ii) 4 
19 545-6 
20 6716, 7217, 
723 e, 
826-31 
21 727 O, 81lc 
22 607, 832 
23 596 a, 744 (vi) 
foll., 769 
24 885 (ii) 4 
25 744 (x), 760 
26 724c, 765 
26-30 724e 
27 6924, 885(ii)c, 
29 885 (ii) a 
30 «= 44a, 71034, 
718 7 
33 658, 676 a, 
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Il. SUBJECT-MATTER (ENGLISH) 


[For Synoptic and Johannine words not in this Index, see the English 
alphabetical lists in 1672—96 and 1707—28] 


Aaron, ‘‘the holy one of God ”’ 835 a 

Abide 707; ‘“‘abiding in’ 659-60; 
‘‘abiding,” higher than “ believing” 
547 

Above, from, 707 

Abraham, God’s “‘ friend ” 596 a, 789 a, 
790 ; his faith 472-8 

Adders, deaf 614d 

Allusiveness, in Jn 438-9, 446; speci- 
mens of 450-8, 762-3, 797, 804, 
831 

Alone, ‘‘ the linen cloths alone” 804 


Ambiguities, verbal 444-5, 529, and see’ 


Index to ‘‘ Johannine Grammar” 
Annas 764 
Aphesis, the sabbatical “ release” 690 
Apostles or Missionaries in the first 
century 594a@ 
“*Appeared to” or ‘was seen by” 
(&pOn) 5976 
Apprehend (xaradauBdvw) 735 ¢ 
Authority 562-94; ‘‘receiving author- 
ity,” explained by Origen 484 


Baptism, baptizing 485, 487, 493 
Baptist, see ‘‘ John” 

Begin (vb.), only once in Jn 674a 
Beginning (n.) 708d 





Beholding (@ewpéw) 597 foll., 
sometimes unintelligent 598 
Belief or faith, not used by Jn as noun 
467; Mk’s doctrine of 467; meaning 
of, influenced by Christianity 473 ; 
‘*thy faith hath saved thee,” unique 
agreement as to, in the Triple Tradi- 
tion 477; insignificance of “faith” 
in the teaching of Epictetus 479; 
a lower and a higher 505; inferior to 
“knowledge ’”’ 559 

“Believe” or “trust,” a key-word in 
the Fourth Gospel 463—561 

Benefactor, a name assumed by several 
Eastern kings 571 

Blood and water, the fountain of 606 

Bowing the head 451 foll. 

Bread 699 ; ‘‘ the true bread ” 513 

Break (bread) 675 

Brother (metaph.), not used in Jn till 
after the Resurrection 701; “the 
brethren” 708; ‘‘my brethren” 
748-9 

Burial of the Lord, the, verbal differ- 
ences as to 866 (i)—(iv) 


723 ; 


Child 676; ‘‘ authority to become chil- 
dren of God” 579; ‘receiving little 
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children” 698; ‘‘children of light” 
782 

Coming, vbs denoting 630-9; the 
coming of the Lord 6380 foll. ; ‘‘come 
and see,” a Talmudic formula 609 ; 
‘* He that cometh,” a technical Jewish 
term 633; “‘thy king cometh” 634; 
s. also 6244 

Compassion 677 

Cross, the, taking up, bearing etc. 
7926, 842; in connexion with 
‘*following” Christ 843 

Cry aloud 752 a foll. 


Darkness 710; degrees of 544 

Dative w. musrevw 470-90 

Deaf, the, not mentioned in Jn 614 

Debts, remission of, in the sabbatical 
year 462, 690; Mt. has ‘“‘debts” for 
“sins”? in the Lord’s Prayer 462 

Destruction, parall. to ‘‘ Judas Iscariot” 
8102; ‘‘the son of destruction”’ to 
be ‘‘destroyed” 591 

Devils, authority to cast out 580 a 

Diminutives, Jn’s use of 736 ¢, 738 

‘Disciple that Jesus loved, 
744 (x); at Christ’s tomb 600 

Double Tradition, defined 447 foll. 


the” 


Edition, a second, hypothesis of in Lk. 
871 a 

Elenchos, the convicting Logos or 
Spirit 609 a 

Enemies, ‘‘a man’s enemies shall be 
they of his own household” 792 a 

Enlightened, ‘‘those who were once 
enlightened ” = “‘ baptized” 485 a 

“Eternal,” applied by Jn to nothing 
but “life” 705 

Euergetes and Kakergetes 571 

‘* Byes, lifting up the,” symbolical 608 


Faith, see “ Belief” 

Family of Heaven, the 698 

Father, divine 711 

Fear (¢.e. worship) the Lord 643 a, 651 


Friend, 








Fellowship 619, 700 

Fire of coals 711 

Five Thousand, Feeding of the 512 

Flesh, metaph. 699; ‘‘all flesh” 592 

Following Christ 840-3 

Forgive, forgiveness 682; authority to 
forgive 575 

Free (adj.) 712; ‘*I am free and a 
friend of God” 788a 

Freedom 7279; Epictetus on ‘free- 
dom” and ‘‘ slavery” 717 ¢ 

“my friends” 775a, 784; 

distinction between ‘‘ friends” and 

““servants ” 789-91; ‘‘a friend of 

Caesar” 788a; “I am free and a 

friend of God” 788 a 


Galilaeans, the, described differently by 
Lk. and Jn 606 a 

Galilee, the sea of 811d 

Glory, glorifying 712; 
spiritual nature 489-90 

God, ‘‘knowing God,” ‘‘not knowing 
God” 622 

Going, vbs denoting 652-64; “‘go and 
bear fruit ” 659-60 

Golgotha 807 

“*Government, the,” Jewish traditions 
on 570 

Greater, of persons 683 

Greek, classical, fails to represent 
Semitic traditions about trust in God 
470 ; low-class 732, 736, 737 

‘*Grow in the understanding of God” 
627 


in Jn, of a 


‘Hating one’s own life” 450, 713 7 
761, 792a 

Head, ‘‘bow the head,” meaning of 
451 foll., 839 

Hearing, the Johannine and the Synop- 
tic view of 612 

Heaven, the opening of 530 4, 866 (iv) 

Hebrew, ‘‘believing” or ‘‘ trusting,” 
meaning of, in Hebrew 469-71 
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Hell, ‘‘ destroying in hell,” parallel to 
“casting into hell” 566 

Hillel, abrogated the Remission of 
Debts 462, 690 

** Holy One of God, the,” 835 

Hosanna 807 

Household, ‘‘they of his own house- 
hold,” Heb. ‘‘ men of his house,” Syr. 
‘“sons of his house,”=‘* friends ” 
787 


I AM [HE] 522 
**Tsraelite, an” 727 / 


‘*Jews, the,” the term how used in Jn 
647, 713 

John, St, the Baptist 482 

John, St, the Evangelist, see “Johan- 
nine Grammar” Contents, assim, 
and, in Index, “‘ Allusiveness,” ‘‘ Am- 
biguity,” ‘‘Emphasis,”’ ‘‘ Metaphor,” 
**Mysticism,” ‘‘Narrowing down,” 
‘Quotation ” 

‘*Joseph, son of” 776-8 

Jubilee, the, =the Sabbatical Year 6900 

Judas Iscariot, parall. to ‘‘destruction” 
810 a 

Judging, judgment 714; not in Triple 
Tradition 714d; ‘‘judgment,” not 
used by Mk 585; ‘‘day of j.” not 
mentioned in Jn 585 a; ‘‘authority to 
do judgment” 581-5 

‘*Judgment seat, a” or ‘*the” 745 


Kingdom, antithesis between k. and 
‘authority ” 568; ‘“‘the k. of God, of 
heaven” 685 a 

Knowing, vbs denoting 621-9 


“Law, your” 715 

Life, ‘‘hating one’s own life” 450, 7137, 
792 a; ‘‘authority to lay down one’s 
life” 594 

Light, children (or sons) of 782; the 
Light of the world 748 








Logos, the, described by Philo as 
“standing” 725 ¢ 

Look, ‘‘stoop (?) and look in” 798 

Loosing the shoe 833 

“‘Lord, the,” meaning “Jesus” 779 foll. 

Love, different words for 436, 596, 716, 
728 m—P ; the n. not used by Mk 697 

Luke, a compiler of traditions in various 
styles 758; hypothesis of a second 
edition in his gospel 871a; his view 
of “authority” 565-71; avoids brd-yu 
653 ; Jn differs from 606 a, 778; where 
Lk. omits, Jn intervenes 792 


Manifest (vb) 716 

Maran atha 630-1 

Mark, his doctrine of belief or faith 467 

Marvel (see ‘‘Wonder”’) rebuked by 
Jesus 673 a4 

Mary Magdalene at Christ’s tomb 601 

Meant (é\eye) 491 a 

‘*Meek,” an epithet om. by Jn in 
quoting Zechariah 456 

Metaphors, Johannine 699, 867 

Midst, ‘‘standing in the midst,” used 
of Jesus 793-7 

Might, mighty 686; ‘mighty work” 
686 ¢ 

“Minister” and “slave,” apparently 
used by Mk as parallel terms 717 ¢ 

“Multitude, the great” 739-40 


Name, the, believing in 483 

‘Narrowing down” 481 

Nathanael, his profession of belief 488; 
the calling of 6714 

**Nazareth where he was brought up” 
778 

Nicodemus, the dialogue with 493-6; 
‘a ruler of the Jews” 7652 

Night (metaph.) 718 

“Nos qui cum eo fuimus”’ 802 a 

“Now,” different meanings of 719 


**Own, his” 720 
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Parable, see ‘‘ Proverb” 

Paraclete, the 720 

Paul, St, his view of ‘‘belief” 475, 478 

Perfect belief, knowledge etc. 629 

Peter, St, at Christ’s tomb 600 

Phantasm, phantom, or spirit 813 @ 

Praetorium, not in Lk. but in Acts 
814c 

Praying (mpocedxoua) not mentioned 
by Jesus in Jn 649 

Prepositions in the 
881-5 

“Privately,” not used by Jn of Christ’s 
teaching 6726 

“Proverb” and ‘‘parable” 721 


Four Gospels 


**Qui cum eo fuimus” 802 a 

Quotation, Johannine, of Zechariah, 
inaccurate 456, 757; from Scripture, 
how introduced 722 2 


Rebelling 502 

Receiving (persons) 689, 721; ‘‘receiving 
little ones” 829 

Recognising 629 a 

“Reigning with Christ” 844 

Rejection, Mk, Lk., and Jn on 823 foll. 

Remission of sins 690 

Resurrection, Christ’s, revealed dif- 
ferently to different persons 600 

‘“Retaining sins” 721 

Revelation, ‘‘God revealed Himself by 
degrees’ 600 a 

Righteous, only once in Jn 668; applied 
to God 691 ¢ 

‘Rising again,” an ambiguous term 
529 


Sabbatical Year, the 690 foll. 

Salim 721 

Samaritan Woman, the, dialogue with 
647-51 

Scripture, ‘‘believing the s.” 491-2; 
“another s:” 7223 ““thes., oo this so. 
722; ‘‘the scriptures” 722 

“Sea of Galilee, the” 811 





Seeing, vbs denoting 597—611, 723; 
Philo on Gen. i. 31, ‘‘God saw 
(eléev) his works” 611a@ 

Sending, vbs denoting 723; ‘‘He that 
sent me” 723 

Serpent in the Wilderness, the 495, 517 

Servant 723; bondservant 785; dis- 
tinction between ‘‘servants” and 
“friends” of God 704, 789-91 

‘*Signs,” i.e. miracles 521 


Simon, father of Judas Iscariot 724c¢; 


Simon, in Heb. confusable w. ‘‘ those 
with us” 802 a 

Sing, Christ singing 794 

Single Tradition, defined 447 

Sins, remission of 690; Mt. substitutes 
“debts” for ‘‘sins” in the Lord’s 
Prayer 462 

“Slave” and “Minister,” used by Mk 
as parallel terms 717 ¢ 

Sleep, ‘‘ He giveth unto his beloved in 
sleep” 515 

“Son of man” 525a, 539a, 704; the 
Eldest Son ‘looking at the Father’s 
acts” 607; Sons of Light 782 

“Spirit, a,” = phantasm, or phantom 
813 a; a spirit or messenger, in Epic- 
tetus 7270 

Spirit, the, ‘“‘the Spirit of truth”’ 7207, 
727 2; Spirit or wind, mvedua 655 

Standing, applied to Jesus 725, 793-7; 
to God, Wisdom etc. 725 ¢ 

Stretching out the hands 693 

Stumbling 545-6 

Synonyms, see note on next page 


Talmud, the, on authority 569¢, 5704 

Testimony, see ‘‘ Witness” 

“*The Lord (Jesus),” in narrative 779 

Tradition, see Double, Single, and 
Triple Tradition 

Transliteration 728 2, 

Triple Tradition, defined 447; does not 
agree in a single saying of Christ 
using the verb ‘‘believe” 477 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 (printed 438—885). 
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Trouble 727; ‘‘freedom from trouble” 
in Epictetus 706, 727 

True, truly, truth 727; ‘knowing truth” 
703 ‘ 

Trusting or believing 469-78 

Truth, see ‘‘True”’ 

**Twelve, the,” how mentioned by Jn 
6715 — 


Understanding (God or man) 624-9; 
implies sympathy 626 


“‘Verily” and ‘Verily verily” 6964 
Vine, metaphor of the 660 





Water 699 

Wind or Spirit, rvedua 655 

With, “those with us,” confusable in 
Heb. w. “Simon” 802a 

Witness 696; believing witnesses 522; 
witness=testimony 703 

Wonder, in a bad sense 671 a, 673 a—e; 
“‘T saw and wondered,’ a phrase 
used by Greek tourists 673¢ 

Worshipping 640-51; different from 
‘‘prostration” 643; ‘‘we worship 
that which we know” 647 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 (printed 438—885). 





Addendum on ‘‘ Synonyms ’”’ 


By ‘‘synonyms” are meant (1595) ‘‘words so far alike that at first the reader 
may take the thought to be the same, though it is always really different.” A 


more exact term—if it were English—would be ‘‘ homotonyms.’ 


’ 


Strictly speaking, 


some might say that there are no “‘synonyms” in John, i.e. no words that convey 


precisely the same shade of meaning. 
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[Zhe main olject of this Index ts to guide the reader to some paragraph in 
“Johannine Vocabulary” where a characteristic Johannine word is mentioned or 
discussed. It does not contain e.g. dpros, cdpt, or VSwp, because these words are not 
But ‘‘bread,” “flesh,” and “water,” in the English 
Index, will guide the reader to passages wlustrating the Johannine characteristic use 


characteristically Johannine. 


of these common words. 


For conjunctions, prepositions, pronouns etc., the reader is referred to Index ITI. 


of Johannine Grammar.” | 


ABpadm 851 

ayabbs 682 

adyadidw 851 

dyavaxTéw 684 

dyardw and gidréw 436, 
596, 716, 728 m—zg, 
744 (i)—(xi) 

ayarn 716, 851 

ayamrnrbs 674 

ayyerla 620 

ayyé\w 885 (ii) 

ayyeXos 672 

ayidfw 835a, 851 

drytos, 6 &. Tod Oeod 835 

ayvlgw 8865 (ii) 

aywvlfoua 764 

adeApds, of ddeAPol 708, 
adedpés cov 851 

dons 851 

adducla 764 

aberéw 823-32 

alyiadds 750 

Aivey 707 

alpw, a. dpbaduovs 608, 
ad. oravpdy 7926 

aidy 672 a, eis Tov d., 
els ros d. 712d, 728% 

alwveos 710, 715 

akd@apros 695 

axdvOwos 734, 805 a 








dkovw, w. accus. and w. 
gen. 614 a—c 

akupow 824a 

adndea 727 

adnOys 727, 810, d. and 
adnOwos 727 h—z 

adnOuds 727, 764, a. and 
adnO7s 727 h—t 

anOGs 727 

adevw (Jn xxi. 3) om. 
in 885 (ii) 

a@\A\d 708, dAN els and 
G@\Xos 756 

GAXouat 885 (ii) 

aos, and GAN els 756 

aANérpios 851 

adn 885 (ii) 

auaprdve 852 

dpapria, dpeois duapriov 
690 

auaprwrds 693 

auhy 696 

auvds 885 (ii) 

aumreov 696 

avayyé\\w 616, 620 

avaywioKw 689 

dvdkema: 689d 

avaxrivw 689 

avarlrrw 689d 

avdoracs 529¢ 





dvarpémw 885 (ii) 

avaxwpéw 810 

dvenos 696 

avépxouat 885 (ii) 

avOpaxid 711 

avOpwroxrévos 8865 (ii) 

dvinus 752 6 

aviornm tr. 
672 

“Avvas 764 

dvolyw 852, 866 (iv) 

avritéyw 764 

avTd\éw 710 

dvw, -Oev 707 

d&ios 852 

amayyé\\w 616, 675 

amapvéouat 679 

dmevbéw 501, 885 (ii) 

améxw 679 

amtTéw, -la, -os 681 

atoBaivw 763-4 

amodlowu 687 

amwobvicKkw 710 

amokahi@Tw 738 a, 852 

amoxémTw 709 d, 734 

amékpiois 765 

amtohtw 679 

atopéw 832 

amoaTé\\w 723 a 

améaroNos 672 


721, antte 


This Index extends from 1438 to 18865 (printed 438—885). 
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dmocuvaywyos 726 

amtoua 695 

amwdrea 810 

dpa 695 

dpagpos 885 (ii) 

apyvptov 686 

dpeords 8865 (ii) 

apibuds 765 

dpirtdw 765 

dpkéw 852 

dpviov 8865 (ii) 

aprdagw 750 

dpre 719, 750 

dpxh 708, 810 

dpxirpixAwos 885 (ii) 

adpxouwar 674 

dpxwy 765, 852 

dpwua 832 

dobévera 679 da, 724, 853 

dcbevéw 724 

dobevyns 724, 750 

arimagw 832 

arapaéla 727 ¢ 

avédvw 684 

avromaros 515 a 

dgecis 682, d. auapriay 
690 

adlnut 
752 ¢ 

agopdw eis 475 


682; a. dari, 


Badvs 765 

Batov 885 (ii) 

Baddow, BeBAnMévn 834a 

Barriga 485 c¢ 

Bdrricpa 673 

Barriorns 673 

Banrw 765 

Bacirela 685 

Baowdixds 885 (ii) 

Bacrdfw oravpdy 792 0 

ByOavia...répay rod ’Lop- 
ddvov 708 

Bnogabd, v.r. 
etc. 708 

BnOreéu 853 

Bijua 745, 750 

BiBpwboxw 885 (ii) 

Blos 694 

Pracpnuéw, -la 674 

Brérw 600, 607, 723 

Bodw 752 ¢ 

BovAevopar 766 

Bovs 766 

Bpaxtwy 766 

Bpaxd 766 

Bpépos 676 

Bpovtn 734 


Bndcada 








Bpa&ors 746, 750 


TaBBabd 712 

yatopu\dKvov 832 

vyapuéw, -os etc. 686, 853 

yap 712 

ye 853 

yéevva 683 

yelrwv T66 

yeulfw 832 

yeved 682 

yeveT7 885 (ii) 

yevvaw T08 

yépwy 885 (il) 

yewpyos 684 

ynpdcKkw 8865 (ii) 

yivoua 734, y. and jv 
734 ¢ 

ywwoKw 621-9, 715, 738 a 

ywoodbKomov 885 (ii) 

yrwpifo 766 

yvwords 767 

yoyyitw 689 4, 718, 853 

yoyyuvauos 718 

Todyodd 810 

ypduua T6T 

ypauuare’s 692 

ypapy, sing. and pl. 692, 
722 

ypdpw, TO yeypapuévov 
ToUTO T22¢ 

ypnyopéw 696 

yuuvds 810 

yuv7 (wife) 696 


Aaimovigouar 679 

Oatudvioy 679 

daxptw 8865 (ii) 

Aaveld 679 

deklds 691 

déomat 853 

detre 810 

déxouar 689, 721 f, 825-31 

dé 866 (ili) 

bud 692A, Sid Twa 652d, 
884 ab 

dud Bodos 665 a, 854 

Biaryoyyusrw 689 6 

dudyw 7942 

Oradldwut 767 

Ovagrdvyupe 712 

Ovaxovéw 717 

Otdxovos 717, 810 

Ocaxdctor 734 

Siaroyifomat, -ccuds 689 

Svapeplow 679 

Siacmopd 7134, om. in 
885 (ii) @ 








diarplBw 885 (ii) 
6cdaxrds 885 (ii) 
dvddoKane (voc.) 694 
Alévwos 710 
dueyelpw 832 
dlkatos 691, 7277 
dikavootvn 854 
Ockardw 854 
duvaw 750 

duwdkw 854 

dddos 811 

66&a 712 

dofafw 712 
OovAetw 854 
doddos 717 7, 723, 790 foll. 
dvvauts 669, 686 
Ouvards 686 
bwWdexa, of 6. 695 
Swped, 8865 (ii) 
Swpedy 746, 751 
dGpov 682 


“Eavurod, -Gv 7207 

‘HBpatort 718 

eyyigw 687 

éyyus 718 

eyo and elul 713 

€6vos 687, 718 

€0os 767 

eldov 610-11, 
ldwy 599 

eldos 767 

elul 707, 713, nv and 
éyévero 734¢ 

elpjvn 854 

els for év 884, w. Barri- 
FeoOar 475, w. Tiered 
470 foll. 

els? dAN els read as dAXos 
756 

elodyw 767 

elcépxowa, parall. to 
mpocépx. 801 a, 0 

éxatovrdpxns 676 

éxBaddrw (Sarudvia) 679 

éxdvw and évdvw 806 

éxel 527 a 

éxkevTéw 8865 (ii) 

éxéyouat 709, 833 

éxAexTos 676 

éxudoow 762, 768 

éxvevw 885 (ii) 

exrelvw xelpa(s) 693 

exxéw 7510 

éNaroy (al. -dv) 687 

é\atrow 885 (ii) 

é\dtTwy 885 (ii) 

éhavvw 833 


idety 609, 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 (printed 438—885). 
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ehyxXW 855 

éeéw 677 

éenuortvn 855 

&\eos 677, 727 72., 855 

€NeUGepos 712, 751 

edevOepdw 712 

EXvyua 885 (ii) 

é€AxUw 710 

"EdAgves, -corl 713 

éAmifw 855 

éuaurov, -dv 718, 855 

éuBpndoua 713, 811 

éuos 718 

éumalew 686 

éumrlumAnut 768 

€uméptov 8865 (ii) 

éumpoobev 681 a 

éumTiw 693 

éugavigw 597 6, 716, 751 

éupvoaw 8865 (ii) 

éy 881-2, w. 
470, 480 

évdvw 689, é. and éxddw 
806 

évechéw 866 (i) foll. 

évexa 692, 884 

évOade 768 

éviautés 768 

évkatvia 8865 (ii) 

evragidtw 734 ¢, 751 

évragiacuds 732, 734 

évred0ev 768 

évruNloow 
foll. 

évwmiov 768 

éEdyw 833 

éf€pxouar 637 a 

éeorw 594a, 685 

éfera¢w 751 

eEnyéouar 769 

éLomodoryéouae 678 

éfovcla 562-94 

éEovord fw 570 

egurvigw (Jn xi. 11) om, 
in 885 (ii) 

€opry 711 

éralpw 855 

éraitéw 737 a 

émaparos 885 (ii) 

emavpiov 811 

éreira 769 

émevdvrns (Jn xxi. 7) om. 
in 8865 (ii) 

émepwraw 672 

eml 884, micredw é. 470— 
77 

émlyetos 885 (ii) 

emvywookw 685 


TloTEvW 


855, 866 (i) 





érOuula 833 
émlkepat 769 
emrtéyouat 885 (ii) — 
émtorpépw 695 
émisuvayw 682 
émiTlOnu, v.r. mepeOnkay 
805 
émixplw 886 (ii) 
éroupavios 885 (ii) 
émtd, émrakis 692 
épavvaw 8865 (ii) 
épyafoua 513, 728 
epyov 728 
&pnuos 679, 728 
Epunvedw 713, 728 Z, 


Epxomat 630-9, epyouac 
and 7\Oov 624, 0 épxé- 
Mevos 633, €AjAVOa 
637 a, €djAvOEv wpa, 
Epxerae wpa 639 a—éd 

épwrdw 708 

éoAlw 680 


&oxaros 685, €. jucpa 715 

érepos 687, 856 

éromagw, &rouos 688 

evayyerlfouat, evaryyédoy 
670, 682 

evdokéw, -La 696 

evbéws 693 

ev0ive 885 (ii) 

evO0s (adv.) 693 

evAoyéw, eUNoynTds 674 

etvoéw 7142 

*Edpalu 710 

€xOés 885 (ii) 

€xOpds 680, 792 a, 856 

éxw 196 a 

éws conj. 735, prep. 884 


ZijXos 8865 (ii) 
S7TNoLs 885 (ii) 
fon 715 
Sdvv_ume 712 
(woroéw 716 


"H 647¢ 

NyeMwv 682 
HOeXov etc. s. O6Aw 
kw 637 a, 856 
"Hrelas 680 
TAtkia 856 

Hos 8865 (ii) 

rep 647 c 


Oddacoa 811 
O@dvaros 710 
Gavarow 679 


| Oapoéw 811 





Oavudgw 671 a, 673 a—e 

Oavuacrés 811 

Gedouat 604, 723, 856 

Oé\npwa 728 

GéXw, Hedorv, 
735 b,¢ 

Beds, 6 497 a 

GeooeByjs 888 (ii) 

Gepatretw 683 

Gepliw 856 

Gepuaivouat 735 

Gewpéw 598 foll., 723 

On 886 (ii) 

Otis 811 

Opéupa 885 (ii) 

Opnvéw 857 

Ovyarnp 678 

Bupwpds 735 


“Noa, -a 


"IdkwBos 684d 

idouar 683 

ide 674, 812 

ldetv 609-11, s. etdov 

idcos 720, kar’ idlay 672, 
oi W6coc. and 7a t6ia 720d; 
(rts) r&v idiwy 630 

idov 674 

lepevs 688 

“Tepocoduetrac 735 

ixavés 683 

iuds 833 

iwartiouds 769 

iva 726 

*Iovdaios 713 

Tovdas, ox 6’ Ioxapisrns 
714 

“Iopayr 684 

"Topandelrns 713 

lornue 725, cradjva and 
oThvat 725b—e, éords 
of God 725 g, orn eis 
Kécov or év péow, of 
Jesus 793 foll. 

loxupés, icxvs, icxvw 686, 
693 

"Iwdvns (Peter’s father) 
714 

"Iwond (Mary’s husband) 
857 


Kayo 857 
kabatpw 8865 (ii) 
Kadaplw 676 
kabapicuds 833 
ka@apds 857 
Kabéfoua 857 
kabevdw 693 
Katagas 857 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1886 (printed 438—885). 
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Katpos 695 

kalw 858 

Kkak@s éxwv 679 

KaXapos 689 

Kahéw 675 

Kava 709 

Kata 884, kar’ lélay 688 

KaTaBody 858 

KaTdyvume T51 

KaraKeiuar 834 

katakNivw 689 

Katakplyw 677 

kaTrakuptevw 570 

KaradauBavw 735 

KaTtantie 679 

Kkatavoéw 800 a 

katretouciagw 570 

Karnyopla 8865 (ii) 

Karokéw 858 

Kéépwv (r&v) 885 (ii) 

Ketpat 858 

ketpla 8865 (ii) 

KevTuplww 676 

kepdalvw 682 

Képua 686, 885 (ii) 

KepwatioTys 885 (ii) 

Kkepady, s. KAlyw 

Kjos 769 

Kntoupos 885 (ii) 

knptoocw 688 

Kyngas 709 

kAddos 674 

KAdw 675 

KNelw 858 

KkAérrns 858 

kKMiua 674, 885 (ii) 

KAnpovouéew, -la, -os 684 

kKAlvw 858, KX\ivw kepadyv 
451-8, 462, 839 

Knwrrds 885 (ii) 

Kotuaonat 693, 858 

Kolunots 885 (ii) 

kowds 6770 

kowdw 677 

kowwvia 700 a 

Koxkos 692% 

Kodafw 723¢ 

KoNaots 723 ¢ 

Ko\NuBiorjs 812 

Koos 769 

KoAuuBHopa 720 

Kouworepov éxew 885 (ii) 

komidw 859 

kéopos 728 

kpaBatros 673, 736 

Kpage 752 a—f 

Kparéw 691, Kk. duaprias 721 





Kpavyafw 752 a—f 


kplOwos 708 

kplvw 677 d, 714, 859 
Kplows 859 

KpimTw 859 

KTHuaTa 694 

KukAdw 770 

kvm7w, forms of 799 ¢ 
kuprevw 570 

Kbptos (6), of Jesus 770 
kwods 679 


Aayxdve 770 

Adgapos 770 

Ad@pqa 752 

Aaréw 724 

arid 752 

NauBavw 689 c, 721, 7357, 
A. craupdy 792 6 

Aaymds 746, 752 

dads 688, parall. to 6xAos 
739 

Aarpela 885 (ii) 

Aéyw hist. pres. 
éreye 491 a 

Aévriov 885 (ii) 

Némpa, -ds 685 

Aevelrns 770 

bdfw 726 

NOwos 885 (ii) 

NtBoBoréw 859 

OdcTpwros 885 (ii) 

Airpa 8865 (ii) 

oylfouat 770 

Néyos, s. Joh. Gr. Index 

Noyxn 752 

Nordopéw 886 (ii) 

Aovw 728 

NUKos 859 

Nutréouat 727 c, 812 

Avrn 771 

hUxvos, -la 685 

NOw 6796 


804 a, 


Matvouat 885 (ii) 
pakdpios 859 e 
Madxos 885 (ii) 
pavOavew 812 
pavva 717 
Mépéa 717, 771 


Mapia(u) (the mother of 


Jesus) 686 
Mapid() (sister of Laza- 
rus) 771 
paprupéw 703, 726, 859 
paprupta 695 b, 726, 834 
paptiptov 695, 726 
uaprus 696, 726 
pdoré (disease) 692 





baxXouat 8865 (ii) 

péyas 683 

MeOepunvedw 728 2,, 812 

weObw 752 

Helfwv, of persons 683 

pévw 707 

beplfw 679 

héptuva 676 

bépos 860 

Méoos, s. lornut, 793 foll. 

fecdw 885 (ii) 

Meoctas 717 

peorbs 753 

beTaBalya 860 

MeTavoew, -o1a 691 

peracd 860 

MerpyTys (Jn il. 6) om. in 
885 (ii) 

unoels 885 

pjtore 885 

knviw 771 

puatve 886 (ii) 

utkpov (adv.) 716, 812 

puxpbs 686 

pipvnoKowat 721 7, 860 

bicéw 713 

pucbds 691 

utcOwros 736 

pynmovetw 721 

povn 707 

povoyevns T71 

bovos, Ta 606via udva 804 


Nagwpaios 860 

Nadavanr 718 

vapdos 736 

veiw 885 (ii) 

vepédAn 676 

vymios 676, 860 

ynorevw, vynotela, vijoris 
681 

vikaw 771 

Nexddnuos 718 

verrhp 8865 (ii) 

virrw 728, 813 

voéw 813 

voun (Jn x. g) om. in 
885 (ii) 

vémos 715, 860 

vooos 679, 724a 

vin 860 

viv 719 

we 718 

vicow 753 


Zvdov 885 (i) 


| ‘Odnyéw 861 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 ( printed 438—885). 
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Odormopla 8865 (ii) 

666s 696 

dgw 886 (ii) 

60évioy 716, 772, 804 

olda 621-9, 715 

oikia 684 

oixodeomérns 684 

oixodouéw 675 

oikos 684 

olwat 885 (ii) 

é6xTw 772 

duvvw 694 

6movos 861 

Ouotdw 686 

ouorNoyéw 678 a, 861 

Ou“o00 727 

évapioy 8865 (ii) 

dvoma 553 a, morevw els 
TO 6. 483 

ovos 861 

dvTws 834 

Gm)ov 885 (ii) 

Orws 695 

dpacrs 601 

épaw 601, 605-6, 
&~6n 5975 

opylfouar 861 

Opxos 687 

éppavds (Jn xiv. 18) om. 
in 885 (ii) 

6o4 885 (ii) 

éaréov 861 

doris 885 

Ore T7Be 

8re 726, micredvw 8 476 

oval 696 

ov .ovov 753 

ovy 883, 885 

ovmrw 719 

ovs 680, 866c 

otxt 861 

opellw 861 

dpbarpods aipw 608 

6xAos and dads 739, 68. 
modvs 739-40 

oWaprov 712 

épla 813 

dys 885 (ii) 


723, 


Tladapiov 736 ¢, 885 (ii) 
matdloy 676 

Tais 862 

madards 687 

mapa 885 

TapaBalyw 824 a 
mapaBorn 669, 687, 721 a 
mapayw 687, 813 
mapadoats 695 





mapakahéw 674 

mapakAnros 720 

mapaximrTw 600, 726, 772, 
798—804 

TapahauBave 689c, 735 f, 
781 a 

mapapvbéouat 8865 (ii) 

Taparlénur 692 

Tapaxphua 693, 862 

Tape. 862 

Tapépxouat 631, 687, 735¢ 

tapoila 669, 721 

mappynola 744(xi)a, (év) 
m. 712, 719 

Tacxw 694 

marnp 711 

Tewaw 684 

meipatw, -acuds 695 

méumw 723, 6 réupas (we) 
723 @ 

mevOepos 885 (ii) 

TevTHKOVTA 834 

wépav Tod “lopddvov 714, 
813 

mepi 885, of mw. Ilérpoy 
802 a 

mepamre 711 f 

wepiBaddrd\w 676, 806 a 

meptoéw 8865 (ii) 

mepilotnut 885 (ii) 

TepiraTéw 656 

mepicods 753 

mwepiréuvw 772 

meptrlOnuc 809, 813, zrepe- 
éOnxay v.r. for éréOnkav 
805 

Tepttoun T09 

méTpa 691 

myn 736 

™nros 709 

wHxXus 862 

midgw 723 

mumpackw 808, 814 

TTT Ev +  Xi—xii, 
463—561, 681, perf. 
472, 519, 629 

miorTiKds 736 

mioris 478 c, 681, 7. Oeod 
467 

mioTés 681, 736 ad, 862 

trelwy 5040 

TrEKW 809, 814 

mXevpd 753 

TAHO0s 834 

wANpyns 772 

TAHpwua 814 

tAnclov 687 

troidptov 736 





mXovctos 691 

mwAovTos 691 

mvetua 655, 720%, éve- 
Bpiejoaro Te 1. 8116 

mvéw 862 

mbbev 728 

movéw 513, 772 

Toiwatvw 862 

Twoipnvn 862 

mohAaKes 814 

mons, 0 dxXos 7. 739-40 

tmoNUTiwos 753 

Tmopevouar 652-64 

jwopveia 814 

moppupeos 885 (ii) 

moots 885 (ii) 

mécos 683 

mérepov (Jn vil. 17) om. in 
885 (ii) 

ToTHptov 678 

Tov 728 

mpatTwp.ov 809, 814 

mpdoow 772 

mpecButepor 680 

mpd, m7. puKxpod 7996, 1. 


Tpoowrov 68la, 7. 
Tov (inf.) 863 
Tpodyw 682 


mpoBarixy 885 (ii) 

TpoBarvoy 8865 (ii) 

mpoBarov 723 

Tpoépxomat 682 

Tpotropevouat 682 

mpocatréw 885 (ii) 

mpocairns 737 

Tporéepxomat 
801 a—é 

Tpocevxr 688 

TpocevxXouat 649, 688 

TpockiTTw 863 

mpockuvéw 640-51 

TpookuynT?s 885 (ii) 

mporpdy.ov 796 a, 885 (ii) 

Tpbcwmov, mpd 7. 681 a 

mporepov, (76) adv. 708 

mpotpéxw 773 

mpdgpacts 834 

mpwi 815 

mpwla 754 

mp@tos 682 

wrépva 886 (ii) 

mrvcpa 885 (ii) 

TTUw 693 da, 737 

TTWXbs 688 

TwuvOdvoua. 863 

rip 682 

w@Nos 677 

Twpdw 737 


649, 677, 


This Index extends from 1488 to 1885 (printed 438—885). 
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WORDS (GREEK) 





‘PaBBel 694c, 815 
“PaBBouvel 694c¢, 737 
pamirua 737 

péw 885 (ii) 
“Pwuator, -aiorl 721 


Zaddovxatos 692 

Zarelu 721 

Zapapelryns 863 

Zapapetris. 885 (ii) 

Lapapia 773 

Zaravas 692 

ceiouds 680 

onuaivw 724 

onmetov 669 

Diriodu 773 

Ziuev (father of Judas 
Iscariot) 724 

Zia 754 

oxavodahlfw, -ov 545, 694 

aKxé)dos 885 (ii) 

oxnvornyia 8865 (ii) 

oknvow 8865 (ii) 

okAnpbs 754 

cKoprifw 863 

oxoTia, -os 710, 863, 864 

opipva 746, 754 

Zorouwy 864 

covddptoy 773 

copla, -ds 696, 864 

ometpa 809, 815 

otrelpw 693 

omépua 692 

omAayxvigouat 677 

oméyyos 815 

amépos 692 

oTadlos 864 

otaupos, -6w 678, 792 0 

oTrépavos 815 

oTn0os 773 

oTHKw 725, 737 

oTod 8865 (ii) 

oTéua 864 

oTpépw 864 

ov 726 

ovyyerns 773 

auv\deyw 864 

cupnpépw T54 

cuvayw 682 

cwaywyy 694 

cuvarlfouat 794a 

cuvavdKermat 689 

suvercépxomat 885 (11) 

otveots, cuveTos 695, 865 

ouvéxw 83424 

cuvibea (Jn xviii. 39) 
om. in 885(ii); see 
2464 0 

ovvinut 695 

cuvpabnrys 8865 (ii) 











ouvoTavpow 678, 817¢ 
ovurTideuat T74 
atpw 8865 (ii) 
Zuxap 726 
oppayliw T54 
oxlfw 866 (iv) 
oxloua 815 
oxowwlov 885 (ii) 
oHvw 692 
oGua 674 
cwrnp TT4 
owrnpla T74 


Tamewés, -6w 865 
Tapdcow 727 
TaxXeLov 885 (ii) 
Taxéws 774 

Te 865 

Texvlov 676 a, 8865 (ii) 
Téxvov 676 
TeNelbw 774 

TENEw 865 

TéXos 680 

Tehwvns 689 
Tépas 816 
TeTapratos 8865 (ii) 
TeTpdunvos 8865 (ii) 
Tnpéw 714, 816 
TiBepids 726 
TlOnu 659a, 7. Wux7nv 715 
ThleTw 865 

TYuLn 746, 755 
Tiros 885 (ii) 
Tore 695 
Tplaxdato. 738 


tplrov, éx Tplrov 695, (70): 


Tplrov 834 
Tpiros 695 
Tpopy 865 
Tpdryw 680, 710, 755 
TUTos 885 (ii 
Tupndw 885 (ii) 


‘Syins 728, 816 

vdpla 885 (ii) 

Udwp 728, 834 

vmets 728 

UéTepos TT4 

imdyw 652-64, 713, 816 

bmdvrnos 755 

Urapéts Ocod 476 b 

brdpxovra, Ta 694, 865 

vrép 692 a, 885 

varnpérns 719 

Umvos 865 

vd 885 

bmddevryua 885 (11) 

Yroxplyomar, -Kpiols, -Kpt- 
THS 684 

VrouimynoKk 775 





Uoowros 885 (ii) 
Uorepov 866 
bdavTbs 885 (ii) 
tiuoros 683 
bow T11c, 866 


PDayetv 680 4 

palyw, épavy 749, 885 (ii) 
pavepds 686 

pavepdw 5974, 716, 738 
pavepas 738 

pavds 885 (ii) 

patdos 885 (ii) 


pevyw 682 

piréw and dyardw 4386, 
595-6, 716d—f, 728 
m—q 

gidla 716 f 


@id\urmos 720 

pidos 775, 866 

poBéouar 643 a, 681 

poBos 681 

potviE 885 (ii) 

popéw 755 

ppayéddov 885 (ii) 

ppéap 775 

ppdviuos 866 

pudaKh 688, 696 

puvéw 752 e 

pos 715, 866, d. Kédomou 
748 

puwrlfa 485, 775 


Xapat 886 (ii) 
xapis 775 
xelwappos 885 (11) 
Xeyuwv 816 
xAlapxos 738 
XoAdw 885 (ii) 
Xopratw 692 
xwrAds 685 
Xwpéw 816 
xwplov 816 


Weddos 885 (ii) 
Wevorns 885 (ii) 
Wnrapaw 617, 804 
Whos 711 h 
wWuxos 885 (ii) 
Wwulov 724 


*Q. 687 

wde 683 

ws (when) 775 

woavva 816 

woel 693 

omep 866 

wore 693 

@Tapiov 736 ¢, 738, 866¢ 
wrlov 866 


This Index extends from 1438 to 1885 (printed 438—885). 
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INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 


I. NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


[Zhe references are to paragraphs, indicated by black numbers, which, 
in this Index, run from 1886 to 2799. The thousand figure is not 
brinted. An asterisk distinguishes numbers up to [2}000.] 


MATTHEW 
PAR. 
2 2 7182 
6 670 6 
23 292 
8) ign 899*, 981%, 
998*, 4012 
4 8 962 * 
13 292 
18 342 7 
23 709 a 
5 3 679 c 
Il 499 b 
12 689 d 
14 539 
15 948*, 2752 
22 708 ¢ 
23 513c, 5384¢ 
25-6 520 
(A 377 a 
26 144 
767 
if 536 
II 743 
16 702d 
21 263, 6800 
22 335 a, 409 
24-6 580a 
27 915* 
8 6 584 6 
8 559 
27 + 1624 


This Index extends fro 


MATTHEW 
PAR, 
og 559 6 
9 3946 
21 270 a 
28 239 
10 «11 437 a 
14 437 a 
1g 532 
22 322, 499 
23 532 a 
27 709 
cies 940 * 
8 216 6 
13 477 
18 253 a 
25 689 p 
25-7 165 
27 586 a, e 
12 14 173 
25 261 6 
29 517 a 
32 553 ¢ 
46 395 
50 799 (iii) 
13 2 342 7 
13-14 0936 
14 144 
19 799 (iii) 
QL 039 
56 364.4 
14 3 460 a, 517d 





14 


15 


16 


17 
18 
19 


20 


MATTHEW 
PAR, 
7 536 7 
15 428 a, 7464 
Ze 009-10 
23 962* 
25-6 341-6 
26 220 
27 914a*, 220-2, 
699 
2 532 
6 799 (iii) 
It 959*, 646 
14 513 ¢, 534¢ 
18 646 
29 724 a 
g-10 7086 
18 782 
19 517-19 
23 566 ¢ 
24 437 2,496 c,515 
28 576 
I 962* 
ry 364 a 
8-9 592 
18 517-9 
3 379 | 
9 677 
26 649 a 
I 708 ¢ 
12 2724 
18 265 6 


mm 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 





e.{. [1]999* ; defore others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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20 
21 


22 


23 


24 


26 


27 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 





MATTHEW 
PAR, 
28 593 
I 310 a 
7 537 (ii), 781c¢ 
Ir 292 
12 558 ¢ 
22 536 
23 971*, 342¢ 
25 906*, 953* 
42 356, 3964, 621 
12 253 a 
18 563 3 
46 586 d, ¢ 
8 784¢ 
25 329 a 
30-2 950a* 
32 439 (v) d 
3 707 
5 220.2, 585 a—-) 
8 197 a 
13 322, 499 
14 709 a 
18 7116 
23 439 
25 186 a, 585 a— 
26 439 
30 317 
35 255, 580 a 
5 918 * 
7 607 
14  928a* 
8 3644 
20 483 b 
21 945* 
22 702 2 
23 ««945* 
25 702 a 
28 721.4 
29 5326 
30 307 ¢ 
39 6796 
40 482d 
47 928 a* 
5° 575 a 
51 558 a 
56 111, 4782 
61 331 
63 7342 
64 915 (vi) a*, 
220 a, 245 a 
65 2706, 563¢ 
72 960 5* 
74 914*, 960 5* 
2 969* 
12 537 a 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 





MATTHEW 
PAR. 
27 13 7373 
15 464 b-c 
19 294, 537 (ii) d, 
732 
27 570d 
30 558 a 
33 738 
48 623 
55 318 
57 291, 769 
62 087-8 
63 732 
23). 310 
6 17le 
7 186 a 
10 307 4 
18 742 6 
MARK 
Tous 670 6 
7 899*, 043, 
558 da 
8 981*, 998%, 
401 a 
9 292, 706a 
16 342 f 
ay 709 a 
27 694 0 
32 425 
39 709 a 
2 Tila 
4 294 a 
5 559 0 
7 155 a 
13 394 6 
19 235 a 
27 959 * 
3s 710 
6 173 
9 294 a 
13 962* 
25 261 6 
26 593 
27 517d 
29 593 
31 395 
35 799 (iii) 
At 342 6 
12 093 4 
14 799 (iii) 
17 039, 593 
21 948*, 2754, 
8720, 593d, 
702 a 





4 


10 


MARK 
PAR, 
26 917 a* 
36 272, 570d 
41 162a, 6946 
II 962* 
22 558 7 
27 270 a 
28 270 a 
30 270 a, 5630 
35 482 5 
36 237 a, 4394 
37 586 d 
41 679 5 
3 363 a, 3642 
Io-1I 437a 
17 460 a, 517d 
22-4 5867 
32 020 
30-7 42824 
37 512, 6904 
38 745 a 
45 089 a 
46 962-3 * 
48-g 341-6, 472 
49 220 
50 914 a*, 220-1, 
699 
52 449 a 
13 799 (iii) 
15 959 * 
18 261 6 
17 449 a 
19-20 7086 
32 97 (iii)-(vi)* 
34 437 2,496 c,515 
38 580 a 
I 576 
2 962* 
Ir 155 a 
19 363 a, 364a 
21 696 4 
24 782 
25 679 ¢ 
28 155 a 
37 398, 593 
43-7 513a, 592 
45 534¢ 
47 534 ¢ 
2 379 a 
10 T1la 
De 677 
21 649 a 
23-4 592 
26 366 ¢ 
27, 593, 649 a 


e.g. [1]999*; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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Before numbers with * supply 1, 


INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 





12 


13 


14 


II 


MARK 


PAR. 

265 6 

167, 593 

310 a 

537 (ii), 781 ¢ 

047 

558 ¢ 

521 a 

536 

532 a 

342 e 

971* 

906*, 953* 

466 (i) a 

356, 3964, 621 

366 c 

563 6 

593 

665 6 

468 b 

333 a 

707 

585 a—b 

197 a 

709 a 

532 

322, 499 

7116 

078 a, 441 b-c 

439 

585 a—b 

255, 580 a—0 

678 

918 * 

563 a, 607 

533 

928 a* 

483 6 

945 * 

702 a 

945 * 

T21a 

532 6 

307 ¢ 

513 a—d 

679d 

482d 

911*, 928 a* 

575 a 

558 a 

111, 363 a, 
364 a 

331, 451 

537 a 

220a, 245 a 





16 


MARK 
PAR. 
63 270 4, 563 
71 960 6* 
72 914* 
I 969* 
4 736, 7376 
6 464 b-c 
14 068 a 
16 570d 
19 558 a 
2p 738 
23 380 
36 623 
40 318 
42 048, 087-8 
43 291 
2 310 
6 171le 
LUKE 
a 904 * 
37 356 a 
45 356 a 
30 473 
41 715d 
16 899*, 981%, 
998*, 043, 
401 a, 558d 
18 335 a, 414 7 
Ig-21 4602, 480a 
20 517d 
I 072 
14-15 374a 
16 292 
30 542-3 
31 709 a 
36 694 4 
40 425 b 
44 709 a 
I 342 7, 354 
2 354 
13 342 7 
14. 593 4 
19 294 a 
20 559 4 
27 3946 
6 983 a* 
8 710 
II 173 
12 962 * 
20 679 c 
23 689 a 
25 679 c¢ 
33 513d 





6 


9 


10 
it 


12 


39 


21 
21-2 

2 

7 

9 
13 
21 
22 
36 
39 
41 
42 

3 
II 
24 
32 


LUKE 


PAR. 

513 ¢, 7022 

767 

649 (i) c 

680 0 

580 a 

915* 

709 a 

584 

559 

940 * 

253 a 

563 a 

178 a 

781 c 

3742 

093 4 

799 (iii) 

039 

948*, 
372 a 

294 a, 395 

799 (iii) 

162 a 

962* 

563 4 

237 a, 4396 

586d 

6796 

437 a 

437 a 

428 a 

329 (i) a 

437 a, 496c,515 

580 a 

576 

962 * 

331e 

364 a 

689 p 

165 

532 a 

7116 

536 

743 

533 

517d 

532 ¢ 

329 a 

760 

033 a 

709 b 

532 

144 

679 c 


275 0, 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999*; defore others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 





12 
13 


14 


15 
16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


LUKE 
PAR, 
58-9 520 
3 521-2 
5 521 
26 335 a 
28 532 6 
12,13 532a 
33 261 6 
30 1c 
6 781 ¢ 
16 477 
18 677 
20 736 c 
31 7116 
33 739 
5 322 
31 265 6 
2 374 a 
28-9 310a 
31 513d 
35 537 (ii), 781c 
42 539 
I 342 ¢ 
% 971* 
4 906*, 953* 
10 690 
18 397 a, 6222 
23 563 6 
I 333 a 
8 220 a 
se) 197 a 
18-19 322 
33 255, 58024 
3 928 a* 
14 483 b 
19 721 a 
20 721a 
27 593, 
33 (648 
39 307 c, 799 (ii) 
42 679 5 
45 482d 
47 928 a* 
48 072 
50 983a*,985a*, 
558 a 
53 111, 3642 
54 575 a 
58 960 5* 
60 914*, 9600* 
61 649 a 
67 220 a 
69 915 (vi) a* 
7O 220 a, 245 a 
I 969* 








LUKE 
PAR. 
5 737 a 
9 537 a 
33 738 
34 318 6 
36 623 
38 339, 347 
48 31772, 318 
49 318 a 
51 291 
53 257 6 
53-4 087-8 
I 310 
12 664 
a1 ~ 4726 
36 307 
36-42 483a 
39 220-1, 269, 
699-700 
41 703 a, ¢ 
43 330 
47 709 a 
JOHN 
I 937*, 994a*, 
308, 363-8, 
395 
I-2 386 
1-8 594-7 
3 301, 440, 478 
3-4 996* 
5 141 
6 937*, 277, 358 
7 302-4, 525-8 
7-8 063 
8 105-7, 112, 382 
9 277, 508 
g-I1 508c 
if) 301 
t1-12 570 
12 268-9, 448a, 
799 
13 268-9, 371la, 
654, 722c 
I4 946 * 
[4-17 284-7 
14-18 180 
15 896 *-900*, 
925-7*, 
330, 371, 
4786, 479, 
507, 571, 
665-6, 722, 
799 a 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 





1 


JOHN 
PAR, 

15-34 601-2 

16 146 a, 414% 

16-18 pref. p. vii 

17 301, 411le¢ 

18 938*, 964%, 
275 a, 308- 
9, 382, 615, 
706 foll. 

19 481 

Ig-21 1766 (i) d 

20 189, 401, 598 

20-1 600 

21 940*, 965%, 
248 c, 498 a 

22 113 

23 401 

24. 214, 481 

26 998*, 399 

26-7 401 

26-33 552 

27 094a, 1042, 
558d, 687 

28 968.2%) 1725 
648 

29 938*, 509, 624 

30 896 *-900*, 
927*, 330, 
360, 369-— 
71, 401, 
478, 571, 
666, 718 
foll. 

31 064, 387 

31-3 401 

32 952-5*, 458, 
473 

32-4 572 

33 947*, 981%, 
336, 382, 
509 

34 386 a, 401, 473 

35 624 

36 649 

38 279 a, 649 

41 9015*, 985* 

42 456 a, 649 

43 471, 624 

43-5 970%, 636 

44 289 

45 931-2*, 418 a, 
643 

45-6 289 

46 9325, 245, 
248 c 

* supply 1, 


Before numbers with 


e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 





1 


ws 


JOHN 
PAR. 
47-51 765 
48 995a*, 278, 
372, 491 c¢, 
552 
49 966*, 669 
50- 189, 236, 241, 
248 ¢, 372, 
552 
51 958*, 2654, 
275, 336, 
626 a 
985*, 624 
1-2 461 
3 031 
4 229-30, 642, 
647 
5 414, 437, 5160 
5-7 632 
6 070, 281-3 
7-8 437-8 
9 939*, 016-8, 
069 a, 281- 
3, 459, 
506 a, 607 
[oO 424 
II 386 (i) 
12 374, 394, 395 
13 553 6 
14-16 553a 
15 929*, 558 ¢ 
16 437 
16-18 633, 639 
18 179, 183 a, 400 
19 439 (iii)—(v) 
19-20 331 
20 021-4, 146, 
248 ¢ 
21 382, 467-9 
22 406, 469 
23 069 a, 569, 
654, 670 
23-4 466, 644 
24 995 a*, 254 
24-5 959%, 374, 
491¢, a 
25 094a, 1042, 
607 
I 071 a, 290a 
@) 933* 
3 576 a 
3-5 573, 603 
3-7 903-8*, 612 
5 316 a 
8 614 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 








JOHN 
PAR, 
“8 10. 966*, 248 
II 428 
12 256, 554 
13 931-2*, 141. 
211, 265 a, 
275, 503 
15 636 ¢ | 
15-21 pref. pp. vil— 
vill, 066 
16 917 a*, 986", 
203, 262, 
697 
Ly 301, 606 
18 986*, 181, 
187, 253, 
475 a, 
477 b, 484, 
695 
19 092, 181 | 
19-20 568¢ 
20 574, 584 a, 606 
21 185 a, 574, 
584 a 
22 6706 
22-3 277a 
23 424 
23-4 480 
23-5 633 
25 349-50 
27 496 
28 189 c, 330, 401 | 
28-31 602 
29 939*, 571 
30-6 pref. p. viii 
31 904*, 555 a 
32 451 
32-3 501, 5684, 628 
33 270¢ 
Ba 324, 654, 714 | 
35 334 
36 576d, 598 
47 198, 459 
1-2 628 
I-3 635 (i) 
2 37424 
3 4404, 649 (i), 
670 d 
4 272 a, 635 (i) 
4-5 482c 
5 970*, 198, 310, 
368 a, 405 
6 91675 198, 
272, 751 
6-9 631 


JOHN 
PAR, 
4 5 #882 
8 310, 480, 7464 
9 pref. pp. vili— 
ix, 066, 273 
g-10 536 (i) a 
10 980a*, 400, 
553 a, 743 
II 258 
12 3744 
13 553 ¢ 
13-14 574 
14 039, 255, 314- 
16, 405 
16 437-8 
17 ~—-BB2 
18 894*, 915 (ii) * 
19 439(ii)a_ 
20 245 
21-3 019, 061, 4852 
23 ~—«:167, 398 
23-4 608 
24 994 a* 
25 939%, 382 
25-6 205, 2214 
26 940* 
26-8 633 
27 2314 foll., 338 
28 310 
29 7026,d 
30 465 
31 668 
34 994%, 095, 298 
35 185, 230 (ii)- 
(iii), 246 a, 
437, 616, 
762 a 
36 287 b, 313 
36-7 392 
37-9802", 795 
38 «477 
39 «041, 273 
40 465, 655 
42  929a*, 989*, 
450 
43. 9944* 
43-4 067 
45 167, 273, 460, 
692 
AG OTLa,¢ 4.498: 
649 (i) 
40-53 5846 
47.-«B670 
48 232, 3664, 
456 a 


e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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Before numbers with * supply 1, 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 





a 


JOHN 
PAR. 
50 406, 459 
52 465 c 
52-3 013,025-6, 206 
53 374a 
I 951 a*, 394 
2 216, 670 
aye 980% 
4 334 d, 348 
5 O71a 
6 248 c, 279a 
6-7 2062 
7 093 6 
9 914* 
| 380 4, 438 a 
II-12 206 
13 031, 460, 
466 (i), 541 
14 456 a, 478 0 
15 466 (i) 
15-18 389 
16 537, 715 ¢ 
16-18 464 
17 915 (vi) *, 
226 4, 537 
18 468 6, 733. a 
19 148, 382, 516, 
537, 605, 
617 a, 739 
20 114, 375 
oA 148, 7412 
21-3 0664 
23 128 
24 477 b, 799 (iii) 
25 485 a, 499, 
603, 799 (i) 
26 039, 148, 741 a 
26-7 0666 
28 485 a, 603 
29 499, 5844 
30 514 (i) 2, 605 
31 514 (i) 
31-2 972* 
32 384, 675, 730, 
791-5 
34. 605 
35 2755, 471, 
655, 689% 
36 230a, 384, 
453, 604, 
686-7 
37 450a 
37-8 038-40, 259 
38 178, 382, 764— 
6, 799 (iii) 


This Index extends from 1886 ¢o 2799. 


A. 





JOHN 
PAR. 
5 38-9 439 (i), (ii) 
39 383 a 
39-40 141 
41 605 
42 032-40 
43 145, 554, 677 
44 895923" 
145, 399d, 
496, 664 
45 973*, 2354, 
442-3, 474 
46 339 
47 989*, 256 
(Seed 045 
I-15 963* 
2 417 
3 707, 751 
3-5 616, 633 
4 931*, 654d 
5 279a, 3664, 
428, 512, 
642, 745-6 
6 374, 467-8 
7 643 
9 056, 4124 
Io 009-11, 070, 
437, 6326 
II 198 
13 985%, 267, 
329 (i), 419 
14 940*, 553d 
Ts . 198, 375, 
649 (i), 
724 foll. 
16 336 
17 031 
18 929 a* 
19 909* 
1g-21 340-6 
20 205, 220-2, 699 
21 909*, 914*, 
472, 478 4, 
498, 716-7 
22 417, 466 (i) 
22-4 4172 
24 466 (i), 482c, 
752 
25 478, 758 
27 931*, 312-13, 
438 
28 493, 512 
29 9684*, 096, 
382, 405 a, 
526-8 





JOHN 
PAR. 
6 30 400, 525-8, 
553 a 
31 552 
32 455 a 
33 974*, 503 
34 553¢ 
34-6 056 
35 255, 507, 625 
36 161, 189 
37 507 
38 952a*, 552 a, 
605 
39 921-2*, 213, 
262 
39-54 609a, 7154 
40 093, 096 
41 504 
41-2 552a 
42 932*, 970%, 
427 a, 
552 a 
43 349 
44 7156 
44-5 548a 
45-6 218-19, 357-9 
46 386, 552 
48-50 504-5 
48-51 574, 608 
49 950a*, 552, 
553 ¢ 
49-51 956-7* 
50 530 
51 074, 076, 
504-5 
51-5 6567 
53 039 
54 715 6 
54-7 613 
56 124 a 
56-7 297-300 
57 957*, 124, 
151 
57-8 504-5 
58 949-50, 
952-7%*, 
1224, 553¢ 
60 041 
61 248 c, 279 a 
62 172 a, 192, 
210-12, 
265 a, 515, 
739 6 
63 975-7 *, 257 4, 
545, 606 


e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 


VI. 
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Before numbers with * supply 1, 


42 


INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 





This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 
e.g. [1]999* ; defore others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 


JOHN 
PAR. 
6 63-4 0560 
64 251a, 254, 510 
64-5 470, 636 
65 548 a 
67 235 
68-9 226¢ 
69 442-3, 475 
70 441 a—-d 
71 928*, 931%, 
945 *, 
467-8 
I 498 
931*, 951* 
2 114, 147, 569, 
690, 727 
A 917 (i), (vi)*, 
202, 375 a, 
727 
5 395a, 466 
6-8 989%, 605 
8-10 264-5, 629 
9 458 
Io 202, 375 
Il 385, 732 
13 917 (i), (vi) * 
14 264-5 
15 253 
16 989%, 629 
16-17 250 
17 498, 515 a, 
' 586a 
18 386 
19 248.4, 455a 
21-2 388 
22 949-50*, 
218-19 
22-3 961%, 552, 
715 ¢ 
23 244, 248 c¢ 
24 438 
26 917 (vi) *, 057, 
139 a 
29 531, 535, 736c 
24-8 142 
28 200 a, 479, 
600, 618, 
736 ¢ 
29 151, 613 2 
30 138, 472, 481, 
575 
31 074-5, 405a 
2 991 a* 
33-4 489 
33-5 082 


15-16 628 


a) 
| 

4 

~T 


ID 


ae 
oe 


[e) 


pv 
i 


nN N 
iS) 


wvne 


w 


aN 


n 


| 
on 


Ynvnvvnnyn 





Cm a + 


we 


JOHN 


PAR. 

487 a 

171d, 1902, 
578, 605 

046, 179, 248, 
607, 645 

168, 479, 618 

039, 129 

921-2*, 
315-16, 
421, 6264 

407, 468, 499 

213 

068, 289, 552 

932 a* 

138, 472, 498, 
575 

991a*, 385 

057 


924*, 253,266, 


417 

960* 

185, 439(i) a, 
492 

348 

915 (vi) a* 

608, 625 


13-14 554 
457, 490, | 


514 (i), 
549, 736 c, 
739 a, 759 


074-6, 159, 
207, 515 a, 
600, 614 

428 


- 988%, 558,588 © 


foll., 626 
794 
148, 566 3, 
739 d 
138, 333-4, 481 
487 a, 545, 
552, 578 
190.2, 605 
185 a, 702d 
399, 553¢ 
189, 192, 2214, 
552 
223-8 
154-6, 413 
062, 451 
468 
2216, 605 a 
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wn 


wT nur 


Oo 


JOHN 


PAR. 

449, 614 

470 

3664, 506, 514 

263 e—¢ 

192 

193-4 

027, 355, 357— 
9, 439 (v)c 

078-9, 2134, 
698 

934-5*, 412a, 
451 " 

932*, 194¢ 

326, 382, 457 

251 = 

932*, 194 d-c, 
326, 378-9, 
498, 535, 
728 

177 a 

389, 5530 

973 a*, 600 

978 * 

989 * 

514-15, 552 4, 
576, 657 0 

017 

923*, 413 

927 a*, 979* 

160, 613 

935*, 097, 
688-9 

146, 248¢ 

221 6, 625 

072, 538-43, 
646 

098 

063, 106-7, 
112 

089, 428 d-e 

531c, 608 

569c, 7846 

305, 437, 
456 a, 
583c, 706 

466 (i) 

189, 205, 2210, 
265 (i) 

305, 381, 
583 ¢, 
706 a 

732 

931*, 018, 
3510 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 





st) 


10 


JOHN 
PAR, 
14 O71la 
16 386 4 
17 018, 183, 274 
18 931*, 018 
19 248 ¢ 
21 723 
21—29 VOT 
22 480 
24 425 a, 427a 
25 274, 351, 381 
v7) 498 
27-8 558e 
28 554 
29 400, 427 a, 
737 ¢ 
29-30 068, 142a 
30 218 c, 393, 
683 
33 079 4, 698 
34-5 248¢ 
35 242, 456 a, 
459 
36 113, 157, 381, 
525-8 
37 980a*, 163, 
456 a 
40 215, 351 
4I 190 4 
1 265 b-c 
2 669 
2-9 608 
3-12 267 
3-27 420 
4 330 a 
4-5 558¢ 
5 255 
6 251, 382 
8 361-2, 798d 
10 606 
1! 484, 608, 625 
12 704 
12-13 179 
14 608 
14-15 125-6, 491¢ 
15 484, 552 
15-18 612 
16 151 
17 391, 552 
18 606 
22 670 
2 969 a* 
24 917 (vi)* 
25 186 a, 604 
25-6 605 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


eg. [1] 





11 


JOHN 
PAR. 
26-7 987* 
27 491 c 
28-9 139, 586 d-e, 
767 
20 0536, 4964, 
744 
32 441, 486, 606 
34 190¢ 
35 143, 799 (iii) 
35-6 921*, 244,248¢ 
36 1906 
37 256 
38 893*, 511 
40 968c*, 172, 
458, 649 (i) 
40-2 647 
41 075 a, 169 
I O71 a, 290 
2 276 
4-6 633 
6 198, 458 
7 394 
7-8 649 (ii) 
8 146, 248¢ 
9 514 
Tr 394, 642 
{I-12 586c 
12-14 632c, 634 
13 382, 464 a, 
467-8, 481 
14. 917 (i), (ii)* 
14-15 099-102 
15 525 foll. 
16 928* 
17 198 
17-19 480 
18 670 
18-19 941-4* 
19 990-1*, 360 
20-1 565-6 
22 915 (i)-(v)*, 
536 (i) a, ¢, 
660 0 
25 456 a, 625 
26 242, 248¢, 262, 
545 a 
27 940*, 475, 
553 d 
29 902*, 465, 
565-6 
29-31 9020*, 5540 
30 480 
31 9025*, 941- 
4*, 686-7 
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ib 


12 


JOHN 
PAR. 
32 465, 565-6, 
558 ad-e 
33 198, 614¢ 
34 441 
27 496 
38 198 
39 437 
40 189, 545 
41 052, 452, 552c, 
617 
42 058, 294, 525-8 
44 437 
45 941-4* 
45-6 380 
47 991 a*, 493-4, 
512, 766 (i) 
48 559 a, 645 
50 104, 645 
5O-1 645 
52 6646 
54 917 (vi) *, 199, 
352a, 724 
55 646, 686-7 
55-7 687 
56 184, 349, 
766 (i) a 
57 991a*, 173, 
480, 635 
I 172, 199, 288, 
624, 635, 
648 
3 168, 329, 607 
4 928*, 945%, 
586 a 
5 945 * 
7 103, 352 0, 
456 a 
9 941 a* 
g-12 992* 
10 147 
To-I1 464 
Ir 041, 294a 
12 278, 417 
13 966 *, 047, 669 
I4 461, 537(ii), 
756 
15 537 (11) 
16 339, 360, 396- 
7, 469, 
621-2, 757 
18 152-3, 3860 
19 439 (ii), 494, 
645, 
753 a—e 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 
999* ; defore others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 


42—2 


INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 





12 


JOHN 
PAR, 
20 046 2, 686-7 
it 289 
22 418, 482c 
23 5387 d, 6042 
24 948%, 375, 725 
25 31346, 485 
26 487, 515, 552c 
27 057, 231 4, 325, 
389 a, 437, 
512 b-c, 
614¢ 
24-8 O52, 053c, 659 
28 958*, 162,441, 
768 foll. 
30 ©1104, 4784, 
6llc 
22 642, 739 a 
33 467-8 
34 642, 645 
38 923*, 201, 
342/, 438 
35-6 201, 696c 
36 238, 342 2,538, 
646 
37 ~—«031, 466 
37-40 390 
39 «= 466, 496 
40 0934, 114, 
449 a-b 
43 092, 369 
Wh 072, 479 
44-50 618 
45 609 
46 933*, 262,457, 
608 
40-7 159 
47. 395, 606 
48 978*, 799 (iii) 
48-9 179 
49 2934, 375, 
586 2, 6062, 
742 a 
49-50 195 
I 319-23 
1-4 279 
3 827, 384¢ 
4 270 
6 200, 236 a, 
248 c, 483, 
486, 564, 
784¢ 
7 394a 
8 564 


8-9 208-9, 564 








13 LO 
II 


12 


20 
aI 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


28-9 
30-2 


31 
33 


Som 
34 


14 “y 


4-6 
6 


This Index extends front 1886 to 2799. 


JOHN 


PAR. 
263, 265 (i),659 
1902, 263, 


265 (i), 510 


243, 248¢, 270, 
477,564,649 
(iii), 762 
051d, 195, 680 
931 *, 195,441, 
477, 564 
127a 
550 0 
514 (i) 
105-12, 
441 
915 (vi)*, 
995 a* ,221 4, 
526-8, 585 
507, 609, 739a 
945*, 614c¢ 
277, 308 
249, 252, 
465 c-d 
917* 
537d 
918*, 437, 
439(v),486, 
554 ¢ 
464 
926 * 
914* 
446, 5226 
082, 1272,190, 
489 5, 545, 
578, 605 
915 (vi)* 
8940*, 094, 
116, 127 a, 
130, 412, 
441, 609 
036 4, 612 
332, 393, 5152 
082, 578, 605, 
642 
497, 555 
565 a, 643 
248 ¢ 
537d 
889*, 236-40, 
555 
080-6, 186 
159, 486-7, 
649 (ii) 
614¢ 
301 a, 625 


263, 





14 


15 


JOHN 
PAR. 
7 915(vi)*,243a, 
4770, 491, 
5660, 739d, 
760 foll. 
8 437 b 
9 248 c, 609 
10o-I1 579 
II 080, 238, 727 
12 151 
12-14 536 (i) 
13 414, 516 
13-14 604, 625 
15 987*, 5154, 
609 
16 931-2*, 630, 
793-5 
16-17 352-3 
17 243 a, 491¢, 
496, 762 
18 600 
19 149, 177, 
230 (i), 
241 a, 
762 a 
21 980*, 987%, 
373 
22 928 b*, 265 (i), 
478 b, 694, 
766 a 
23 515 4, 609 
23-4 5692, 580 
24 799 (iii) 
25 625 
26 931-2*, 411¢ 
27 957 a*, 993%, 
122 4, 609 4 
27-9 525-8 
28 550a, 739 ¢ 
29 186 a, 585 
29-30 915 (v)* 
30-I 106-8 
31 428, 742 a 
I-5 608, 625 
2 920-2*, 421 
2-5 921* 
3 358, 799 (iii) 
4 208, 437 c 
4-6 521 
5 386 
6 919*, 266, 426, 
445, 755 
514, 516 a, 
536 (i), 
6604, 739 


e.g. [1]999*; defore others, 2, e.g. [2]000. . 
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Before numbers with * supply 1, 


NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 





15 


JOHN 
PAR. 
8 114, 393, 446 
9 127, 437 
Q-I1t 988*, 581 
g-12 987* 

10 131, 514, 568 
12 096,131, 529a, 
: 609 

13 095 
15 901*, 441, 447, 
451, 477, 
550 
16 120-1,313,414, 
441 a, d, 
516,536 (i), 
604 
16-20 426 
17 529a 
18 896* ,901* ,243, 
666, 762 
19 387,441 a,a 
20 405-6 
20-I 059 
2% 582 
22 213 a, 698 
24 161, 213, 442 
—3, 475,698 
24-5 105-12 
25 799 (iii) 
26 931-2* 
2 074 
1-7 060 
2 093 4, 485 a, 
499, 799 (i) 
2-11 999% 
3 448, 582 
4 254 a 
5 139 a 
7 ©1104 
8 367, 614 
8-11 182 
g-10 074-5 
g-1I1 077, 169 
Ir 417 b 
12 497 
13-16 614 
I4-15 488, 583, 629 
15 189 
16 190d, 642 
16-19 583, 613 
17 190 a, 213, 
423, 468 5 
19 = 248c, ~— 349, 
466 (i), 472, 
498 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 








16 


17 


JOHN 
PAR, 
20 058 
21 948 a*, 535 
21-2 149, 196-7 
22 915 (vi) c*, 
077, 169 
23 516, 630 c, 
739 a 
23-4 536(i), 604 
24 915 (vi) d* 
25 O17 (i), 7 (ii); 
(vi)*, 485a 
26 536 (i), 630 
27 931a*, 246, 
326-8, 
442-3, 
475-6 
28 326-8, 457, 
649 (ii) 
29 — 917(i), (ii), (vi)*, 
643 
30 1042, 246, 327, 
332 
30-I 248c 
31-2 475 
32 246, 485 2,487, 
604 a, 614, 
629, 799 (i) 
33 058, 477 
it 958*, 456 a, 
604 a, 617, 
647 
TZ) 455 
I-II 052 
921* ,936* 114, 
117, 266, 
422, 552, 
690, 740-4 
2-24 7426 
936*, 095, 114, 
168, 491 ¢, 
664 a 
4 340, 6870 
4-5 915 (v)* 
5 995 a*, 027, 
355, 405, 
768 foll. 
6 455, 568, 798 a 
7-8 448, 455a 
8 246, 328, 376a 
9 405 a, 455, 630 
O-12) 1426 
10 332, 477 
itr 3876a, 529a, 
661, 740 





ant) 


18 


JOHN 
PAR, 
II-12 408-11, 568 
12 584, 742, 744¢ 
14 552 
15 325 
16 552 
Ly 661 
18 127, 132, 444, 
554 a 
19 369, 3762 
19-24 529a 
20 074-5, 304, 
500,799 (iii) 
20-4 118-9 
21 208 4, 308, 
376 a, 
526-8, 554, 
614, 740 
21-2 1276, 132a 
21-5 052-3 
22) 455 
23 306, 554, 614 
24 151, 422, 455, 
487, 495, 
. 740¢, 7442 
25 164-5 
26 014, 164 4, 
529 a 
I 374a, 671-4 
I-2 799 (ii) 
I-3 634 
2S 994.5% 
4 200, 605, 635, 
649 @ 
5 189, 205, 2214 
5-6 634 
5-8 625 
6 205, 2216 
Vi 605¢, 649d 
8 189, 191, 205, 
2216 
9 190, 742 0, 
T44¢ 
£0 985*, 558a, 
563, 637 
It 232, 377, 456 a, 
742 6 
14 104 
16 931-2*, 986*, 
368 
16-17 985 0* 
Ly 381 
18 351 a 
20 917 (vi)*, 
2514, 4402 


e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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Before numbers with * supply 1, 


18 


19 





INDICES TO “JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 
JOHN JOHN JOHN 
PAR. PAR, PAR. 
21 381, 450a 19 28 115, 394, 626a | 20 28 679 foll. 
22 245, 248c 28-30 279 a, 632 29 236, 241, 248 c, 
24 462 29 425 silis Boel 
25 425 29-30 623 30 335, 4147 
24 914* 30 456a, 644 (i) 30-1 431-5 
28 048, 646 31  048,087-8,115, 31 526 foll. 
29 969* 267, 419 PASE 917 a*, 340-6, 
30 ~—«-277, 5664, 646 31-4 564 620 
3I 969 5* 32 607 2 418 
33 234, 248 c, 33 336 3 486 
649 (i), 34 914%, 586a 4 187, 307a,336, 
766 (i) 4 35 15la, 383-4, 341a 
33 foll. 649 (ii) 526-8, 607, 5 2354-d, 701-3 
34 090-1, 245 a, 611, 731 6 684, 703 ¢ 
248 c, 2506 37 317-18, 675-7 7 «632a 
35 702d 38 291, 394 8 020, 288 
36 988*, 5660 39 461 9 703 
37 1854, 233-4, 41 257 b 10 213, 405, 441, 
245 a, 248 ¢ 20 1 310-11 703 
457 1-2 425, 482¢ Io-12 437 
38 553 d, 737 I-18 482c {I 281, 283¢ 
39 094a, 248c, 2 367, 441 12 924*, 273, 466 
464 b-c 3 418 12-13 483 
39-40 209 3-4 465 13 335 a 
40 969.a*, 070 3-11 6640 14 619-20 
3 4654 4 *918* 15-17 248c, 456, 
ge eebSads 6-7 377 584.¢ 
5 960*, 200, 645 7 305 18 211c, 796-7 
6 553 d 10-11 638 19 468, 552, 5642 
if 403, 733 II 073, 368 19-21 209 
8 586, 733a 12 171-2, 2164, 20 509 
9 403-4, 537, 368 21 209, 386c 
733 foll. 13 050, 185d 22 229-30, 552, 
IO —_- 28a, 606, 645 14 137 | 564 a 
vil 904*, 2134, 15 377, 649 22-2 089, 495, 498, 
698 16 586 4 515 a 
969 a* 17 265a, 3074, 23 074-5, 1852, 
537 (i)—(ii), 489 486, 530d, 
586, 707 18 925-6*, 190c, 600, 642 
14 048, 088 482.¢, 5860 | 24 166, 386, 427— 
15 245, 248 c, 645, 19 031, 200, 307— | 35 
W37¢ 9, 482 25 335 a, 414-16, 
16-17 570d 20 284.2 430-5, 
17 738 21 127, 132, 453 | 660 4, 739 
17-18 171 29 ALi | 
19 847 23. 473, 617-20, ACTS 
21 966a*, 439, 558, 73924 Ls 331c, 620, 715 
645, 732 24 928%, 073 7 759d 
22 473 25 255 a, 607 8, 9 78la 
23 904a*, 071, 25-7 567a 12 673 
270, 632d 26 307-9, 331d, | 18-20 78la 
24. 270, 3354 482 2 22 709 a 
25 928*, 217, 355, 24 384 a 3 12 537 
418, 5865 27-8 049-51 (3 385a 








This Index extends front 1886 ¢o 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999*; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 





SOON Ore OD 


if 


14 


17 


i] 


20 
21 
23 
24 
25 


26 


28 


Op - 


i 


10 


i) 


ACTS 
PAR, 
ry «1918 ()* 
5 559 a 
28 732 
Ii-13 461 
19 949 a* 
2 739 a 
14 -913a*, 759¢ 
16 GHEY = 
36-8 292a 
41 335 a 
8 913 a*, 759e 
Io 913 * 
22 709 0 
I 917 a*, 2034 
22 270 6, 563¢ 
I sy Wa 
20 709 a 
29 «= 759d 
14 409 
25-6 439 (ii) 
22-32 915 (i)c* 
20 439 (i) 
30 691¢ 
12 759d 
a 335 @ 
24 489 (ii) 
5 904* 
24 7840 
27 242 
32 698 
7 665 
ROMANS 
rE 784 0 
20, 21 558d 
14 534 
19 606 a 
24, 25 5580 
27 265 (i) a 
13 759 a 
18 689 
7 +698 
18 709 a 
23 723 
29 897 4*, 901* 
II 759 a 
27 158, 7210 
I 559 @ 
It 262 a 
18 702 0 
7-8 449 a-0 
23 522 
36 294 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 





13 11 
15 15 
16 20 


27 


ROMANS 


PAR. 


559 a 
691 6 
741 

664 a 


7] 


t CORINTHIANS 


1 7-8 322 
ee 566 a 
It 959* 
BE yu 534 
4 9 530d 
19 «569 
21 332 a 
Stee Ss 7840 
g-I1 6916 
6 14 162¢ 
8 12 563 
a 702 6 
II 783 
15 6914 
18 690 
22 440 
11 22 7026 
| 759 / 
30 746 a 
12% sce08 680 
8-Io 676 
ie ie 522 a 
II 478 b 
12 915 (vi) c*, 
51la@ 
13 313 @ 
14 26 5346 
15 6-8 619 
19 4744 
20 901* 
22 530 4 
24 531 
47 906*, 953 a* 
16 I0 3640 
2 CORINTHIANS 
1 9 530d, 723 
Io 4740 
14 559d 
23— 219 0 
3 e ‘ 917 (ii) a, (v)* 
14 449 a 
4 13 443 
Dass 523 a 
8 364 
10 58424 











2 CORINTHIANS 


He 
RP Oo;§ aon 


D> Or 


PAR. 


9 915 (ii) a* 
9 243 a 
23 7210 
4 523 a 
12 723 
I 784.2 
4 676 
16 784d 
4 414¢ 
Io 53424 
17-18 440 
9 534 a 
GALATIANS. 
6-7 675-7 
12-15 559d 
18 364 4 
5 364 6 
13 694¢ 
if 243 a 
9 904* 
15 698 
20 472 a, 7176 
24-6 413 
25-6 906*, 907 c* 
7 697 
Q-12" 114 
ie} 696 
II 691 a-e, 78 
90 
EPHESIANS 
4 014 
13 909* 
8 744 b 
26 439 (iii) 
3 114 
PHILIPPIANS 
4 «7210 
25-6 559d 
1-2 0366 
2 783 
9 409 
22 243 a 
20 559 a 
12 162 6 
14 783 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. [1]999"; defore others, 2, eg. [2]000. 
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“JOHANNINE GRAMMAR” 
COLOSSIANS HEBREWS 1 PETER 
PAR. PAR PAR. 
’ 558 6 5 377 a 
& ae : : é 694 691 4, 710a 
9 
747 a 9 5764 
18 8975* 10 ee fc? PETER 
915 (ii) a* 12 
“i 83 . 4 8 566 a 3 783 a 
2 7 7d 
15 917 (i) * II 784 586 
418 783 ; 6 ss 
a § a tO 
fh es 439 (ii) a J 
1 THESSALONIANS pes : oe 
1 7-8 991* 18 558 ¢ 399 c, 610 
2 16 322 25 322¢ 2 074, 450 
19 BBS 8 4 566 a vt 399c, 6914 
3 7. 515(i) Ir 763 5 181, 450 
Io 559 a I2 255 Pp i 159, 399c, 630% 
13 559 a 13 477 2 075, 159 
4 9 379. a 10.17 255 3 392, 515 
Saver 3879 a 37 230 (i) 4-5 569, 5802 
2-3 531 11 ty 751 5 033-40, 516 
3 5346 23 539, 543 a 6 132 4, 382 
4 697 3 28 751 7 254 a, 412 
23 322, 559 a 12 23 901* ae oo b 
13 6 203, 731 
2 THESSALONIANS 19 918*, 5542 2 610 
23 918*, 2434, 691 4 
oS , ons fit)* 554d — 
5 ii 
33 0338 JAMES ee 
5 a 
17 691e Ther 445 106, 110, 
17-18 904a*, 907 a* 263 c-d 
1 TIMOTHY 18 558 6 262 6, 6914 
24 753 ¢ 262 6 
, +4 nik 214 62920, 5234 254 a 
= 089 17 522a 922* 
ere 19 BAR 6914 
é 24 439 (ii) 104a, 201, 
3 15 904.a* 558 4, 
2 12 322 4 4 2-3 586g 915 (iii) * 
4 034a 427, 487 <, 
5 11 322 6 528 2 
3 coe 29 243 a, 515 (i) 
5 558 : Soe 391, 454a 
1 PETER 915 (iv) *, 
PHILEMON er 046 427a, 4346 
= 3 907 a* 2 132 4, 382 
et Es 6-9 689¢, 7 5 382 
ae : 20-1 304a 6 2624, 491 
23 907 a*, 3134 7 1326, 382 
HEBREWS 25 709 a 9 nee 5 
Lae 949*, 553 ¢ 2 9 558 3 10 2626 
14 265 (i) 4 8 0366 12 957* 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 
é.g+ [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 





1 JOHN 1 JOHN REVELATION 
PAR. PAR. PAR. 
14 178a, 4272, 13 399 c, 6910 Lees 897 5*, 901* 
434) 14 181, 536 (i) 4 = 817e 
15 039, 2620 15 121a, 159, 17 900* 
16 035 foll., 382 427 a, 29a) 497 
17 035 foll., 516. 434 b, 7 920* 
20 409 a, 414 515 (i), 9 781 
21 522 a, 523 a 536 (i) 17 409 
21-2 536 (i)d 16 121a, 536 (i), 19 781d 
22 335, 516, 6605 6307, z Bit Tim 684 
23 454.a, 528 | t8 262 6, 502a a 013 
23 foll. 035 foll. : 19 427 a, 434) 10 175a 
24 454a 20 936%, 114, 12 920* 
2 243 a 427 a, 16-17 175 
2-8 491d 434 b, 21 920*, 421 
3 915 (iv)*, 454a, 4 11 681 
262 6, 450a 491 ¢ 6 8 332 a 
9 297, 304 10.9: 7818, a 
g-Io 218, 440 2 JOHN ai 350 6 
10 476 a 915 (iv) * 14 18 7816 
13, 4B4a lovee (iv) 15 4 664a 
14 473 | & 18 4-5 7816 
16 0364, 475 9 2626 7. «15a 
16-19 036 | | 9 531 
17-382, 5284 | 3 JOHN | 19 7 6897 
2 037, 535 g-Io 569 It 362 a 
3 037 Io 258 | 12 409 
6-8 610 brits 3 409 
8 306, 383 21 377 a 
10 187 JUDE 22 3-4 409 
TI 454 a 25 6642 








This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999* ; defore others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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Il. SUBJECT-MATTER (ENGLISH) 


Abba 679 

Abide, abiding 915 (iii) Sy Cups 437, 458, 
514, 521; Origen on 6492; imperat. 
437; ‘‘a. in the house” 263¢-/; 
“a. (2) unto eternal life” 312 foll.; 
‘a, alone” 375 

Aboth, the, quotations in, how intro- 
duced 470 a 

Above, “from a.,”’ in Jewish literature 
906*; ‘born from a.’’ 993* foll. 

Abraham, his love of man, Philo on 
935* ; his ‘‘ laughing,” Philo on 097, 
689 ¢; Origen on 689 

Abruptness of style 932*, 996* foll., 
136-40, 766 (i) é 

Accent (Greek) 960 a*, 190 a, 429-35, 
671-4, 762 a—d 

Accusative, absolute or suspensive 012; 
adverbial 009-11; cognate 014, 0362; 
(?) of respect 267, 419; of time 013, 
678 ; accus. and infin. 375 a, 495; for 
accus. w. special verbs, see the several 
verbs in Index III 

Active (voice) and middle 563 c, 6897 

Adjectives, predicatively used 894*; 
special 895*-901*, 664-7, s. Index 
III, also Article 982-9*, Ellipsis 216, 
Emphasis 982* foll., 993* 

Adverbs, how emphasized 902*, 554 b, 
668 ; their position 636c; intensive, 
rare in Jn 902*; special 903-18%, s. 
Index III 

Adversative particles, s. Conjunction 
and Connexion 

Advocate, s, “ Paraclete ” 

Afterthought, in Jn 461; how intro- 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799, 








duced 633-4; expr. by pluperf. 480 ; 
s. Self-correction and Impressionism 

“All that thou hast given me (or, 
him),” = ‘the future Church” 921*, 
262, 422, 444, 454, comp. 740-4 

Allusiveness, in Jn 901 6*, 966 a*, 992*, 
009 foll., 211 4, 265 4, 269, 2754, 3722, 
517-20, 537 (ii), 5844, 689, 764-5; 
s. also “John, intervention of,” and 
Mysticism 

** Alone,” applied to God 895*, 664, 
comp. 168; ‘* by himself alone ” 375, 
724-6; adv. 6640 

Ambiguity, causes of 886*, 893 * 

(i) in the meaning and reference 
of words: “first,” ‘before, or 
“*chief”’ 901*, 665-7; ‘‘from above” 
903* foll.; ‘‘and now” 9165 (i)* 
foll.; ‘‘thus” 916*; “boldly” or 
‘plainly 917 (i)* foll.; ‘* (more) 
quickly” 918*; ‘‘the Jews” 941*; 
‘*the fathers ” 949-50 *; ‘‘the heaven” 
952-8* ; ‘the man” 959-61*; ‘the 
prophet” 965*; “taste” or “taste 
that” 016; ‘‘that” or ‘* because” 
083, 181-6, 219 ; ‘‘they went out [as 
our soldiers, ov, as deserters]’’ 110 a-b, 
263¢; ‘‘and” or ‘‘and yet” 141 foll. ; 
“and” or “also” 149 foll.; “ [in] 
the beginning” or ‘‘at all” 154; 
““and if” or “ even if’? 159; “and,” 
“both,” or ‘also’? 166; ‘that ” 
used for inverted commas 189 foll. : 
“lifted up” for “crucified ” 211lc; 
“why?” or ‘‘ what?” 2314; “from 
the beginning” 254; “blood” pl. 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, é.g. [2]000. 
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268; “we all” 287; “out of” and 
**from”’ describing extraction and 
domicile 289 foll.; ‘* because of” or 
**for the sake of ” 294 foll.; “ through 
him” or ‘‘through it” 302 foll., 
comp. 378-9; ‘‘ to” or “into” 310; 
‘looking to” (in hope or fear) 317 ; 
‘*to the end” or ‘‘to the utmost” 
319 foll.; “keep out of” or ‘‘take 
out of” 325; “in front of” or 
‘** superior to” 830; ‘‘on the sea” or 
“near the sea” 342; ‘‘along with” 
or “against”? 349; ‘‘ questioning”? or 
** quarrel” 350; ‘“‘in”’ or ‘‘among ” 
353a; ‘before me” 361 foll. ; ‘‘ he 
knoweth” or ‘‘ He (z.e. the Lord) 
knoweth” 383-4, 731; ‘‘that,”’ 
‘*because” or ‘‘ whatever” 413; 
“if” or “soever” 414; “at feast 
time” =‘‘at that feast” or ‘‘at any 
feast” 464c; ‘‘apprehend” © z.e. 
“understand” or “take captive ”’ 
596; ‘‘again” 7z.c. ‘‘a second time” 
or Swain Wh Ais (i), 649 (i)-(ii); 
‘another ” or “‘ Another (z.e. God)” 
793 foll. meh 384, 730) 

(ii) in forms or inflexions : indic. 
or imperat. 889*, 915 (iii) 4*, 079, 
193, 194c, 236 foll., 240a, 439 (ii), 
491, 760; particip. =‘‘ because” or 
“though” 924a*, 273; particip. 
pres. w. 7” 277; “he that received ” 
or “‘he, who received ” 501-2 ; present, 
ordinary or prophetic 484 foll. ; ‘‘hid 
himself”? or “‘ was hidden” 538-43 ; 
dat. of time 021; genit. subjective or 
objective 032 foll., voc. or nom. 049 
foll. ; rst pers. pl. inflexion, “‘ we,” 
meaning of 427 foll. 

(iii) in connexion or arrangement: 
921*; apposition 928%, 933", 937* 
foll. ; asyndeton 996* foll. con- 
nexion of “for” (conj.) 067 foll. ; 
“‘but” adversative or consecutive 
071 foll.; ‘because” 099 foll. ; 
“accomplished in order that” or 
‘ saith in order that” 115 ; “in order 
sea order that”? 116 fol. ; ; ‘even 

” suspensive or explanatory 122-32; 
eObetause * suspensive or explanatory 
175 foll.; “because” or ‘‘I say this 
because » 178 foll. ; ‘I should have 
told you that” or ‘I should have 
told it to you, because” 186; ‘‘ not 
,all” z.e. ‘not any” or ‘not every” 
260 foll.; connexion of participle 277; 
“leaping to life’? or ‘‘leaping, to 


This Index eatends from 1886 to 2799. 





life” 314 (comp. 312-13); ‘filled 
[full] of fragments” or ‘‘ baskets of 
fragments” 329 (i); ‘‘for this cause 
[above mentioned, or, now to be 
mentioned]”’ 387 foll.; ‘‘ everyone 
that cometh” or ‘‘ the light...coming 
508 ; ‘‘and they did” or ‘and [that] 
they did” 757; words of Christ and 
words of the evangelist (or others) 
not clearly distinguished 917 a*, 936%, 
957 *, 066, s. Speech 
(iv) in omission of words (s. alse 
Asyndeton): ‘‘the [one] that is des- 
cending 974*, 503; ‘‘that [? spirit] 
which giveth life” 975* foll.; ‘‘ but 
[? it was ordained] in order that” 
105 foll.; ‘‘[I say this] because” 
180 foll.; ‘‘ This man what [shall he 
do? less prob. shall become of him?]” 
209; ‘‘If therefore...[what then will 
ye do?]” 192 and 210 foll. ; ‘*‘[some] 
from 7.2.5? some vot) vor ““lisent] 
from” 214-15; ‘‘ [daughter] of” or 
“‘Twife] of’ 217; “[I do] not [say] 
that’ or ‘*[I say this] not because” 
219 ; “I AM [HE] 220 foll.; omission 
of interrogative particle 236 foll., and 
see especially 240@; comp. 142a; 
**his own [family, or possessions] ” 
378, 728 
(v) miscellaneous 3724, 5700 

Anacoluthon 919-27*, 957* ; w. subj. 
suspended 920-2*, 421, (?) 422 

Anaphoric article, the 670 a 

Anew, s. ‘‘New” 

Anointing of David, the 5024 

‘* Another,” meaning God, in Epictetus 
791-2; connected with the Paraclete 
in Jn 793 

‘* Answered and said,” a Johannine 
phrase 271; ‘‘made public answer”’ 
537 

Antithesis 209, 2637, 553a, 568; s. 
Emphasis 

Aorist : imperat. aor. and pres. 437-9; 
indic. aor. and imperf. 465c, 584; 
aor. and perf. 440-9, 753; aor. for 
Eng. pluperf. 459-62 ; infin. aor. 
and pres. 496-8, 767; particip. aor. 
276, 499—505 ; subjunct. aor. and 
pres. 511-35; aor. of experience or 
habit 443c, 5224, instantaneousness 
443c, 5224, 755, persistence 443 ¢; 
anticipatory 635 (ii), epistolary 691 a 
foll., 785-90; ‘‘gnomic” and ‘‘in- 
stantaneous ” distinguished 754-5 ; 
aor. of special verbs, see Index III 


Before numbers with * supply 1 


e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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Apocalypse, the, s. Revelation 

Apodosis, ellipsis of 192; see also 
Index III dy, édv, el, iva, xabes, al, 
Grav, 8ru 

Aposiopesis, s. Ellipsis 

Apposition, w. proper names 928*; in 
subdivisions 929-30* ; explaining or 
defining 931-6 *; w. particip. 937-45 *; 
noun repeated in 946*; pronoun in 
appos. w. preceding subject 947*, 386 

Aramaic, s. Hebrew 

Arimathaea, Joseph of 291 

Arrangement and Variation 544 foll. 

Artemidorus (Oxezrocritica) quotations 
from 907 @*, 211 4, c, 216 4, 6426 

Article, the, w. nouns in general 948* 
(s. also 1944); w. “fathers” 949- 
50*; ‘‘feast” 951*; ‘‘heaven” 
952-8*; “king” 966*, 669; ‘“‘man” 
959-61*;  ‘‘mountain”  962-3*; 
“only begotten” 964* ; ‘* prophet ” 
965* (comp. 492) ; ‘‘teacher” 966* ; 
“the woman [of the house]” z.e. 
“‘ wife” 948%; w. names of persons 
967-70*; w. names of places 670 
foll.; in “the [? daughter] of ” 217; 
w. “God,” Philo on 594a; ‘‘ the 
love” (like ‘the Name,” “the Will ”) 
035; w. adjectives 982-9*; w. infin. 
995”; w. particip. 275-6, 507; w. 
particip. and ‘‘is” or ‘‘are” 971-81 *; 
quasi-vocative 049 (comp. 679 foll.) ; 
omitted or misplaced 990-4*; redu- 
plicated 982* foll.; in Codex B 652 ; 
“Teuphilus [the] Jew” 683 a 

Ascending 211a@ foll., 489; “a. to 
heaven” 211-12, 275 

Asking 516, 536 foll.; “a.” and ‘‘re- 
questing ”’ 630 

Asyndeton 996* foll.; instances of, 
classified 000-8; used by Jn w. 
historic pres. 482 ; introducing paren- 
thesis 639 

Attraction of relative 405-7 

Authority 250; ‘‘I have a.” 644; 
Epictetus on 798-9 

B ze. Codex Vaticanus, readings of, 
rejected by W.H. 650-62; pause- 
Spaces in 663; important readings 
of, in special passages 053 c, 079, 166, 
401, 407, 428 J, 455 2, 507 a, 521, 530, 
768; its authority great on moredw 
528 a; its weak points 895*, 925 a*, 
961*, 968a*, 530c, 650-2; inter- 
changes -au and -e 658¢ 

Baptist, John the, 898* foll., 927*, 303, 
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330, 350, 371, 479, 480 a2, 501-2; his 
‘*testimony ” 401; twofold repetition 
in his teaching 601 (comp. 927 *) 

Before (ambig.) 330, 361 

Began to do, to say etc., expr. by 
imperf. 463, 470 

“Beginning, from the ” 251 a, 254 

Beholding 318, 473, 516a; in a bad 
sense 212 

Belief 475 

Believe, believing etc., 302-4, 438-9, 
466, 475, 496, 499, 506, 695; aor. and 
pres. 438-9, 524 foll. ; imperf., ambig. 
466 ; perf. meaning “‘ have fixed belief” 
442, 474-5; ‘believe ye,” ambig. 
238 foll.; ‘‘believe” and “know” 
in juxtaposition 226¢ (see also Joh. 
Voc. 1463—1561) 

Bethany, connected w. Lazarus 290; 
twofold mention of 641; beyond 
Jordan 648 

Bethlehem 289 

Binding and loosing 517 ¢ foll., 517-9 

Blending two constructions 923*, 189 c, 
468 5, 482 

Blinding (metaph.) 449 a 

Blood, of Christ 2694 foll.; of the cir- 
cumcised 269 ¢ ; of the passover 269 ¢ 

Boldness of speech, Christ’s, why em- 
phasized 917 (i)* foll. 

Bread, the, that descended from heaven 
503 foll. ; ‘‘ buying b.” 745-6 

Brethren, Christ’s 395; “He is not 
ashamed to call them b.” 3074 

Bridegroom, the 371 

Buying (metaph.) 745-6; ‘buying 
food,”’ Origen on 746 

Cana, the “sign” at 281-3; meaning 
of the name 386 (i) 

Case, s. Accusative, Dative, Genitive 
etc., also Contents p. xv’ 

Causation, notion of, prominent in Jn 
174; expr. by conjunct. 174 foll. ; by 
particip. 271-3 ; by prepos. 295 

Cedars on Mt of Olives 671 

Chiasmus 544, 554-7, 568 

Choosing, God’s 441 é foll. 

Chronological order, not always fol- 
lowed by Jn 632 

Chrysostom, compared with Origen 
757e; ?alluded to by Jerome 786; quoted 
or referred to 897*, 903*, 916*, 934*, 
942*, 020, 0624, 066, 083, 091-2, 
102 a, 115, 1224, 124-5, 154-6, 163, 
169, 181, 1842, 195, 199, 207, 209, 
211, 2124, 214a, 215, 218 a, 2314, 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 
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232, 2402, 263.2, 2642, 268, 281, 
290, 3002, 3082, 322, 323.a, 329 (i), 
331 c, 338, 342, 350d, 351, 355, 357, 
362, 372 c, 384-5, 386 (i), 3964, 397 4, 
3982, 401, 403, 408, 4124, 433, 439(i), 
452, 461 a, 465c, 466 (i) a, 472, 478, 
479 a, 489 a, 4914, 508c, 512c, 514(i)e, 
515¢, 520, 537(i)c, 540-1, 543c, 5494, 
554d, 5664, 5706, 573, 6202, 6304, 
635 (ii), 649 (i)a; 649 (iii); 675-6, 686-7, 
6894, 2, 691d, 692, 694-5, 697, 7012, 
703 4,d, 707a, 714, 716, 718, 722, 
724-5, 727-8, 730, 732, 734, 736, 
739 afoll., 7404, 745, 753¢c, 756, 
757 de, 758-9, 7626, 764, 767, 786, 
788, 7934, 794, 797, 799 (ii), 799 (iii) 

Clean, man made clean by the Logos 
799 (iii) 

Codex Bezae, s. D 

Codex Vaticanus, s. B 

Come, applied to Christ 440, 482, 490 ; 
aor. 457; imperf. 465; pres. 482-6 ; 
‘he that is to come” 940*; ‘‘he 
that cometh after me” 507 ; ‘‘coming 
into the world” 508; ‘‘came” and 
‘Shave come” 440; ‘‘the hour 
cometh” and ‘‘hath come” 485 a, 
604 a 

Comparative degree 896*—901*, 918*, 
092, 772, 7752; comp. 733 a 

Concessive particles 158-60 

Conditional sentences 078-86, 158-9, 
513-5, 517-23 

Conjunctions: for most, s. Contents 
pp. xv-xvii; for others, s. Index IIT; 
for omission of conjunctions, s. Asyn- 
deton 

Connexion of sentences or clauses 996", 
278-9, 628 foll.; adversative or con- 
secutive 069-76; with ‘‘and” or *‘and 
yet” 136-45 ; with ‘‘that” or ‘“ be- 
cause” 174-86; doubtful instances 
278, 414, 636-40, s. also Conjunctions 
and Pronouns 

Consecutive particles 191—200, 203, 694, 
697 

Constructio ad Sensum, s. Anacoluthon 

Convicting Spirit, the 649 4, d@ 

Corrective manner, a Johannine charac- 
teristic 939*, 380, 628-30 

Correspondence between the visible and 
the invisible 122 foll., 148 

Crasis 150, 151, 383, 769 

Cross, taking up the 515 

Crucified, ‘‘the crucified feeds many ” 
Q11c, 6426 

Crucifixion 211 d-c 
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Crying and crying aloud 479, 618 


D, z.e. Codex Bezae, corrects irregularity 
926*, 990*, 014, 258, 422; alters pres. 
to aor. subjunct. 524, 530a; some 
readings of 942*, 053c, 422, 4284, c, 
637 a, 664, 797 c 

Dative, of instrument 020; of time 
(completion) 021-4; of point of time 
025-6 ; of advantage, 776, 784a; w. 
special prepositions 027, 338, 355, 
357-9 ; w. special verbs 019, 506 

Daughter (or wife ?) ellipsis of the word 
217 

Day, ‘‘three days,” ‘‘third day” etc. 
331; day of judgment, the 521-2, 535a 

Dead, the, (?) prayer for the intercession 
of 630 z 

Death, “tasting of d.” and ‘‘ beholding 
d.” 576 

Decalogue, the, second half of 676 

Deliberative subjunctive 512, 766 (i) 

‘* Delivering over to Satan ” 520 

Demonstrative, s. Pronouns 

Descending from heaven 275; of the 
Son of man 503 

Digression, causes anacoluthon 923-4* 

Diminutives 235 d (s. Joh. Voc.) 

Disciple, the beloved, Origen on 545¢ 

Dispersion of the Greeks, the 046 

Distributive use of dvd 281 foll. 

Domicile and birthplace, how denoted 
289-93 

Double Tradition, the, parallels be- 
tween, and Jn 026, 165; ‘‘laying the 
head to rest” 644 (i) 

Dove, ‘‘as a d.”’ 955 * 

Dreams, Artemidorus on 211 ¢c, 642 0 

Drinking and eating at the Lord’s 
Supper 759 / 

Dying 530, 576 


Eating in the presence of Christ or the 
disciples 335 ; ‘‘ eating and drinking”’ 
at the Lord’s Supper 7597 

Ellipsis, of two kinds 204; contextual 
205-9 ; idiomatic 213 foll.; of apo- 
dosis 210-12; of ‘‘some” 213-5; 
(2) of ‘gate ” 216 ; of ‘‘ daughter ” or 
“wife” 217; of copula 229-30; w. 
“T am” 220foll.; between ‘“ but” 
and ‘‘in order that” 063-4, 105-12 ; 
s. also 386c, 698 

Emphasis, caused by insertion of word 
not needed for sense, ¢.g. of pron. 
375, 399; of ‘‘is’’ 972*; of redupl. 
article with adj. 982* foll., 993*; 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 
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caused by unusual position 515, 553, 
eg. of pron. 552c, 553a, c, 692; of 
‘“this’’? 553¢; of adverbs 5544, 668 
(comp. 902*); of ‘‘is” 353, 5534, 
555 a, 579; caused by chiasmus, 555; 
by antithesis 5644, 566c¢ (which may 
be expressed or implied 399) ; on two 
pronouns in juxtaposition 564, 783, 
784c; on contingency 566; diverted 
from possessive genit. to noun 558, 
569, 776-84; confusable w. contrast 
399; s. also 902*, 979 a*, 983*, 993*, 
267, 555, 566.2, J, 605a 

Entering the Kingdom of God 496 
Ephesians, Diana of the 743 

Epictetus, quoted or referred to 907 ¢*, 
917 (v)*, 960c*, 049, 228a, 229-30, 
297 c-e, 305a, 334d, 404, 4394, 
439 (iv), 473 a, 493, 532d, 570 4, 6643, 
683, 695, 6974, 7026, 705, 717 3-d, 
719 a, c—d, 728d, 7366, 743 a, 755 a, 
758 a, 763, 766(i), 778-80, 791-2, 
798-9, 799 (ii), 799 (iii) 

Epistle, of St John, the first: general 
“duality” of its style 610; its use 
of ‘‘now” 915 (iii-iv)*; of “we” 
399¢; of ‘‘He” absolutely to mean 
Christ 382; of ‘‘the true [One]” 
936*; of ‘‘the love of God” to 
mean ‘‘ God’slove for men” 032 foll. ; 
itsemphasis on ‘‘confidence” 917 (ii)* ; 
its universal negations 2624; on 
‘‘asking” and ‘“ requesting” 121a, 
630 /-¢; peculiarities of construction 
or meaning in 159, 392, 515-6, 528 
Eucharist, symbols of 746 

Exclamatory Tone, s. Interrogation 


Face of God, the 765 

Father, ambig. 193, 359 ; ‘‘ ¢he fathers” 
and “ your fathers” 949-50 *, 553¢—f 
Feast, ‘‘the [principal] feast [of the 
Jews]” 951*; ‘Sat  feast-time” 
ambig. 464c 


of error 621-2; s. also ‘‘sheep-gate” 
216 

First, different meanings of 899* foll., 
665-7 

Fish, a symbol 703 

Following 497 

Form of God, the 765 a 

Fruit (metaph.) 120 

Future regarded as past 444; included 
in pres. partic. 507; fut. partic. 
a corrupt reading 500; fut. in 
apodosis 5154; fut. and subjunct. w. 
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od wh 255; w. iva 114, 690; s. also 
484, 660c-d, 762a and 960a* 


Galilee, ‘‘from out G.” 289; ‘‘out of 
G....no prophet” 492; ‘‘sea of G.” 045 

Gender, 216, 378, 621-2, 738 

Genitive, absolute 028-31; objective 
558 ¢ ; objective or subjective 032-40; 
partitive 041-2; before nouns 043 ; 
in special passages 044-8 ; possessive 
558-69 ; unemphatic or ‘‘ vernacular” 
possessive 563 d¢, 776 foll. ; emphatic 
possessive 5580, 563d@; ordinary 
possessive 558, 563d, 779, 781a-0; 
for gen. w. special verbs, s. the 
several verbs in Index III 

Gennesar 045 a 

Gennesaret supplanted by ‘‘ Tiberias ” 
045 

Giving 454-5 ; Hebraic use of “I have 
given” 444; “9. by measure” 714; 
“‘o, commandment” 742a; ‘‘giving,” 
in Jn, parall. to “‘grace” in the 
Pauline epistles 742-3; ‘‘all that 
thou hast given’’ 740-4, 798a@ 

Glorify, ‘‘ glorifying God” 117; ‘the 
Father was glorified’? 393, 446 

Glory 211 a—é; connected with spiritual 
unity 946*, 455 

Gnomic aorist 754-5 

God, ‘‘the face of”? 765; ‘‘the form 
of” 765a; “the word of” 799 (iii) 

Gods, ‘I said ye are g.” 799 (iii) 

‘* Going up to the feast” 265; to Jeru- 
salem 265 4, s. ‘‘ Ascending ” 

Golgotha 738 

‘*Grace and truth” 286, 415 ; ‘‘ grace” 
corresponds to the Johannine 
‘giving ” 742-3 

Greek, non-classical, disuses the opta- 
tive 252; uses mu with particip. 
253.2; literary as distinct from vernac- 
ular 799 (ii) ; later Greek introduces 
other developments not found in Jn 
694, 697, 702, 718-22; the futility of 
judging Jn’s Gk as Byzantine 747-53 

Greeks, ‘‘ the Dispersion of the G.” 046 


Hardened, confusable with ‘* blinded ” 
449 a 

Harvest, waiting for 230 (iii) 

Hate, ‘‘hating one’s father” 228a; 
‘*T hated,” meaning ‘I steadfastly 
hated” 443; ‘‘I have hated” 475 

He=HE 882 foll. 

Head, “laying the head to rest,” 
Origen on 644(i), 713 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. [1]999*; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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Healing at a distance 026 

Hearing 450 foll., 586 

Heaven, ‘‘the h. opened ” 958* ; ‘*from 
h.” and ‘from the h.” 952* foll. 

Hebrew or Aramaic, influence of, in 
N.T. 915(v)*, 920*, 938*, 019, 041, 
133-4, 137, 145, 260 foll., 277, 332, 
347, 443-5 (see especially 445 a), 482a; 
Hebraized Gk 216, 666, 671, 793 

Hellenistic, s. Greek 

Herod the Great and Herod Antipas 
737 a 

Hide, ‘‘Jesus hid himself” 538 foll., 
724 

Hireling, the years of a 230 (ii) 

Historic present 482 

Holy 411¢, d 

Homoeoteleuton 490, 
657 c, 6597, 7360, 759 

Hoping 474, 476 

Horse, allegorized by Origen 362 a 

Hour, the, ‘‘cometh,” ‘‘cometh and 
now is,” ‘thath come” etc. 485a, 
604 @ ; the hour of trial 523 a (see also 
770 and 799 (i)) 

House, allegorized by Origen 329; 
mention of, peculiar to Mk 711-13 


549 a, 


I emphatic 401; in the Baptist’s testi- 
mony 401; Epictetus on ‘the I” 
228 a 

I AM and “I am” 205, 220 foll., 487 a 

Illuminating 532 

Imperative, aor. and pres. 437-9 ; imp. 
pres. confusable w. indic. 439 (ii), 
with interrog. 238-44 (especially 
240 a, 243 a) ; first aor. imp. authori- 
tative 437; differently used by different 
writers 437a@; (?) ‘‘ concessive”’ 439 
(iii-v), might be called ‘‘ judicial” 
439 (v) ; implied by prohib. conjunct. 
208-9; expressed or implied before 
“*but if not”? 080; s. also 233 

Imperfect 463-6; imperf. and aor. 
584; of ‘special verbs 467-70; with 
neg.=‘‘ would not” 466; ‘‘it was” 
or ‘‘it had been”? 466 (i) 

Impersonal, s. Subject 

Impressionism, results in anacoluthon 
925 * foll. 

‘‘In you” may mean ‘‘among you” 
353 a 

Inaccuracies, so called, deliberate 629 

Indefinite ‘‘ they” 424 a4 

Indicative: tenses of 440-94, and see 
Contents p. xxii; interrog. or non- 
interrog. 238-44; confusable w. im- 
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654c¢, | 








perat. 193, 194c, 439 (ii-iii), 760; 
for subjunct. 114, 515 (i), 771 

Indirect interrogative 249-51 

Infinitive, aor. and pres. 496-8, 767; 
compared w. iva and subjunct. 495 ; 
accus, and infin. 375, 495; infin. w. 
article 995* 

Instantaneous aorist 755 

Instrument, expr. in Hebrew by ‘‘in ” 
332; instrumental dative 020 

Intercession of dead for living, (?) 

' prayer for 6307 

Interrogation expr. by particles 231-5 ; 
without particles 236-48; sometimes 
exclamatory 142, 146, 486; confusable 
w. imperat. and affirmation 238-44 
(esp. 240) ; indirect 249-51 

Lota subscript 515 (i)b, 772-5 

Trony, in Jn 960*, 046, 5702, 643-5 

Isaac, z.e. ‘‘ laughter” 689 

Ishmael, (?) alluded to 263 ¢ 

Israel = ‘‘ seeing God” 765 


Jacob, described as seeing God 765 

Jerome, (?) alludes to Chrysostom 786 ; 
mentions Origen 789 a 

Jew, ‘‘a Jew” 350; ‘the Jews” (?)= 
citizens of Jerusalem 942*; ‘‘ many of 
the Jews,” ambig. 941* foll. 

Jewish canons of repetition 588, and of 
negation 591; Jewish Prayer-Book, 
repetition in 587a; s. Hebrew 

John the Baptist, s. ‘‘ Baptist” 

John the Evangelist, style of (see Al- 
lusiveness, Ambiguity, Anacoluthon, 
Asyndeton, Emphasis, Epistle, 
Impressionism, Irony, Metaphor, 
Mysticism, Narrowing Down, Paren- 
thesis, Quotation, Repetition, Self- 
correction, Symbolism, Variation) 
shews traces of more than one writer 
891-2"; intervention of, where Lk. 
omits or deviates from Mk 917* (iii) 
foll., 918*, 945*, 963*, 039, 045, 047, 
048, 088, 173, 293, 346 a, 396, 4644, 480 

Joseph (husband of Mary), Jesus called 
*“son of J.” 289, 643 

Joseph (son of Jacob) seeking his 
brethren 649 d-c 

Josephus, his rendering of Heb. names 
673 

Judges, addressed in the words ‘‘I said 
ye are gods ” 799 (iii) 

Judging, judgment, 3344, 695, 799; how 
regarded by Christians 182 @ 


Kadron 671-4 
Lefore numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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King, ‘‘a k.” and “the k.” 245 a, 669 ; 
the natural k. 798 

Knowing 491 foll., 511, 515, 760 foll.; 
“knowing” in juxtaposition w. ‘‘ be- 
lieving” 226c; ‘‘I know” 448a; 
“‘they have not known” 448; ‘know 
ye” ambig. 248, 762 foll.; ‘know 
thyself” 126, 763 


Latin versions 895a*, 901a*, 926 a*, 
118d, 154d, 1682, 190a, 210a, 
289 a, b,c, 2902, 3314, 3430, 350c, 
491 a, 569c, 687, 702a, T1la, 715d, 
727 a, 767 a; infin. and subjunct. in 
687, s. also 688a 

Latinisms 213 a, 258, 288 

Law, the 286; ‘‘ Present of Law’”’ 484 

Life, hating, loving, losing one’s life 485 

Lifted up=crucified 2114,c; double 
meaning of 6424 

Lifting up the eyes 616-7 

Logos, the 2694, 308, 410; action or 
agency of 296a, 301; titles of 938%, 
964*, comp. 410 

Looking to 317 

Loosing sins 517; binding and loosing 
517 foll. 

Lord, used by Epict. in a bad sense 
799 @; meanings of ‘‘my lord’’ 050 

Losing one’s soul 228 4 

Love, ‘‘love of God,” two meanings of 
032 foll.; ‘the Love,” like ‘the 
Name,” ‘“‘the Will” 035 

Loving 476, 529a; loving one another 
529 

Luke, literary style of 781, 799 (ii); 
various styles in his Gospel and the 
Acts 913*, 563a, 677, 686, 759¢; 
peculiarities of 737a@; optative in 
252; differs in construction from Jn 
972*, 995*, 191 a, 307, 593, 799 (ii); 
deviates from Mk, or omits what is 
in Mk, where Jn intervenes 917 (iii)* 
foll., 918*, 945*, 039, 045, 047, 088, 
173, 276, 293, 346, 396, 4644, 4804 


Man, emph. 412a; ‘‘the man” 959-60*; 
““the new man”? 959*; perh.=‘‘ hus- 
band” or ‘‘ bridegroom” 371, 722; 
the ideal, in Philo 6494; in Epictetus 
960 ¢* 

Manifestations of Christ 331¢ foll., 414 7, 
619 foll., 699, 701-3, 715 

Mark, style of 065, 3802, 513 4, 649 (Qs 
686; his use of hist. pres. 482; of 
article 967*; of the word ‘‘house” 
711; Mk regarded as a Petrine 
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Gospel 913*; similarities in Mk and 
Jn 917 (vi)*, 112, 238, 240, 3802, and 
s. ‘John, intervention of ” 
Mary ‘‘ those that had come to M.” 380 
Master, the natural m. of men 798 ¢ 
Matthew, John agrees with 026, 537 (ii) 4; 
Mt’s use of ‘‘this is come to pass” 
478 a, 758; s. also Joh. Voc. 1745-57 
Mean, “he meant to say”’ 467 foll. 
Messiah, Talmudic Traditions about 
736 c 
Metaphor 948*, 955-8*, 120, 1974, 
211 a foll., 230 (ii-iii), 281-3, 300, 
329, 346a,c, 355, 4492, 520, 6424 
Middle voice 536 foll., 660d, 688, 6897—/ 
Mis-spelling, s. Spelling ; 
Mood 889*, 252; see also Imperative, 
Indicative etc., Tense, and Contents 
p. xxi foll. 
Moses, Chrysostom on 745 a 
Motion, implied without 
motion 305 
Mountain, the, meaning of 962* 
Mysticism, 890*, 985*, 134, 168, 265, 
281-3, 329, 384, 426, 483 a, 543, 587— 
627, 6lla, 641-9, 702-3, 712-3, 731, 
736-7, s. also Metaphor 


verbs of 


Name, God’s 409-10; “my n.” 4113; 
‘fa new n.” 409, 412; “thy n.” and 
““thy Son” 769; “‘thy n. that thou 
hast given me” 744¢ 

Names: Proper names in apposition 
928*; article with 967 *foll.; indeclin- 
able, with article 968*; declinable 
and indeclinable 672 foll. 

“Narrowing down” 290 (esp. 2904); 
908*, 303, 310, 629, 636c 

Nazareth 289 ; “Jesus from N.” 292 

Negation, repetition through 591, 598 

Negative particles 253-65, 704; double 
negative 257 ; negative w. imperf. 466 

Net, of the Gospel, the 703¢ 

Neuter plural 267, 419-20 

New 907*; the word in Aramaic and 
Greek 906*; ‘‘the n. birth” 906* foll. ; 
‘the n. man” 959; “fa n. command- 
ment” 412; ‘‘an. name” 409, 412 

Nicodemus in Acta Pilati 461 

Nominative 049-51, s. Subject 

Nonnus, quoted or referred to 156 a, 
235c, 3382, 350, 384a, 386c, 386 (i) 2, 
4194, 435, 461a, 478, 4870, 489.4, 
508, 514a, 515, 537 (i) c, 540 a, 586c, 
635 (i)a, 642, 649 (iii), 657¢, 6642, 4, 
666, 6680, 6824, 683, 687-8, 689 2, 
692, 694, 7014, 702, 703c, 704, 714, 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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716, 722, 724-5, 727, 7282, 730-2, 
733 a, 734, 736, 739 6, 740¢, 742 a, 
743, 744 c, 745, 753 a, e, 756, 757, 758, 
759, 760, 762, 766 (i) a, 767, 768-9, 
7934, 796, 799 (ii), 799 (iii) 

Nouns, indeclinable 968*, 970*, 673 c; 
nent. pl. 267, 419-20; repeated in 
apposition 946 * ; genitive before 043, 
558 foll., 776 foll.; with article 948 * 
foll. 

Number, sing. and plur. 266-70 

Numbering the people, under the Law 
010 

Numbers, mystically allegorized 281-3 ; 
“* perfect ” 283 ¢ 


One, meaning unity 118 4 

One, meaning “ anyone” 379 

Only, “the o. man of Italy” 895* 

Only begotten, with and without article 
964* 

Openly, confidently, or plainly 917 
(i-vi)*, 727, comp. 798 f 

Optative 252, 614 (i) 3 

Oratio Obligua 189 

Order, chronological, broken 460; of 
words 544-86, 776 foll., s. Emphasis 
and Variation 

Origen, compared with Chrysostom 
757e; mentioned by Jerome 7892; 
quoted or referred to 895 a SOT, 
903 a*, 934*, 942-4*, 965*, 022 dy 
079 ¢, 1104, 1184, c, 184.2, 209, 218 2, 


222 a, 263 d, 26911, 275.2, 283, 285— . 


6, 304, 307d, 3164, 324c, 399, 
329 (i), 335, 338, 3462, 357, 362 a, 
386 (i), 3964, 3974, 412a, 414 b-h, 
428 Ofoll., 430, 434¢, 439.a, 439 (i), 
(iii), (v)@, 452, 4644, 479, 489 a, 6, 
490a, 492a, 507 a, 508 c, 5406, 543, 
545c¢, 549 a, 553 f, 573, 584c¢, 586c, 
622, 635 (i), 644(i), 649¢, 649 (iii), 
659¢, 664, 666-7, 668.2, 680, 6827, 
685, 6882, 689, 692, 695, 703, 713, 
7164, 722, 724, 725, 726, 728, 730, 
736 a, 740-2, 744, 746, 756, 757 Cres 
758, 759, 765 «7, 766 (i)a@, 767, 770, 
793 5, 799 (ii), 799 (iii) 
Orthography 114, 691; 
negligent of 790 


Augustus, 


Papyri, quoted or referred to 049, 114, 
173 a, 235 2, 252, 2822, 332 a, 334d, 
386 a, 414.2, 416 a, 465 7, 479 a, 520a, 
554c, 630d, 7, 640c, 6424, 665z, 





» 667, 6782, 6832, 4, 690, 691, 693, 
696, 697c, 698 @, 708c, 711, 717, 
729, 771, 7754 

Paraclete, the 932*, 352-3, 793 

Parallelism, as distinct from Chiasmus 
5444 

Parenthesis 070 foll., 164, 168, 180, 
631 foll.; w. Asyndeton 639; avoided 
by SS 631; comp. 018 

Participle 271-9; in apposition 937* 
foll.; w. negative 253-4, comp. 704 ; 
aor. 499—505; fut. a false reading 
500; fut. comprehended in present 
500; perf. 506, 517 3 pres. 361, 
507-10; probably expressing cause 
924a*, 273; see also Article and 
Genitive Absolute 

Partitive Genitive 041 foll. 

Passive voice, avoided by Jn 373; 
passive and middle 538-43 

Patriarchs, the 949-50* 

Paul, St, the Apostle, his handwriting 
114, 691, 785-90; his view of God’s 
preordinance 6897 

‘* Pause-spaces” in Codex B 663 

Penuel, meaning of 765 

Perfect tense, as result of Johannine 
style 473-5; as result of Johannine 
thought. 476-7 ; compared with aorist 
440 foll.; meaning “‘it is on record 
that” 758 ; denoting instantaneous- 
ness and permanence 517-20 Piel 
Heb. 443; second perf. 478-9 ; some 
act. perfects in Gk seldom used 441, 
747-53 ; perf. partic. 506; s. also 
683 a, / 

Personal, s. Pronoun 

Pharisees 214-5; chief priests and P, 
regarded as one council 991¢* 

Philo, on the “ laughing ” of Abraham 
097; quoted or referred to 890*, 
895", 905%, 907¢*, 917 (v)*, 935*, 
964", 097, 223, 2754, 281, 2834, c. 
285, 295-6, 307d, 346 a, 386 (i), 410, 
414%, 494, 535 a, 579a, 588-90, 
5942, 602, 616, 617.2, 647 (n.), 649, 
665, 676, 689¢, 743, 765 

Philosophers and kings 799 

Phrynichus on 7s 772 foll. 

Pilate’s judgment 799 f 

Plato, on ‘“ knowing ” 763 2-4; his use 
of the ‘‘ vernacular genitive” 776 

Pleonasm for emphasis 606 

Pluperfect 480-1; aor. for Eng. p. 
459-62 ; no p. in Heb. 480; no p. 
partic. in Gk 506 

Plural 417; pl. vb w. sing. noun 278; 
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pl. referring to sing. 266; neut. pl. 
267, 419-20 

Position of words, 544-86; see also 
Emphasis and Variation 

Possessive adjectives 987-9 * 

Possessive genitive 558-69, 776-84 

Prayer 452; the Lord’s Prayer, reference 
to, in Jn 053 

Praying 536 ; the Son not described as 
“praying” to the Father 630% 

Predicate, when before subject 994%; 
p- in one clause subject of next 596 ; 
‘such ” used as p. 398 

Preordinance, divine 093, 102-5, 109-10 

‘« Preparation of the Passover,’ meaning 
of 048 

Prepositions 280 foll., and see Contents 
Pp. xix-xx 

Present, imperat. 437-9 ; indic. 482-94 ; 
historic 482-3; of prophecy and of 
law 484-94; infin. 496-8; aor. and 
pres. infin. in LXX 767; particip. 
507-10 ; pres. part. w. ‘‘ was” 277; 
subjunct. 511-35 

Privately, Christ does not teach privately 
202, 348, 251 4 

Pronouns, demonstrative 374-98; 
personal 399—404; relative 405-16 ; 
ins. for emphasis 399 foll. ; in appos. 
to preceding subject 947 * ; ambiguous 
378-9 ; emphasized by juxtaposition 
784c; see also possessive genit. 
558-69 and 776-84 

Proper names, s. Names 

Prophecy, ‘‘ present of p.” 484, 509 

Prophet, ‘‘a, or the, p.” 492@; “the p.” 
940* ; “art thou the p.?” 940*,965* 

Prophetic present 484, 509 

Proselytes 907-8 * 

Punctuation 996*, 186, 225 a, 248 a, 278, 
314, 3724, 414, 508, 799(i), s. Con- 
nexion of Sentences 

Purpose, how expressed in Jn 093, 097, 
173, 524-9, 686-90, 693, comp. 995* 


“Question”? (vb) meaning interrogate 
498, 577 

“Questioning” (n.) meaning discussion 
or dispute 349-50 

Quotations and repetitions 190 a—c, 275 a; 
variation in 544; of Christ’s words by 
Himself 545; conformed to txt. rec. 
269a, 3574; introduced in Adoth 
470a; s. also 079c, 4126, 745 a 


Rab, root of ‘‘ Rabbi,” two meanings 
of 899* 
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Rachel, regarded by Justin, Iren., and 
Orig. as type of the Church 944* 

Reception of Christ 448 a 

Recognition 491, s. ‘‘knowing”’ 

Regeneration 903 * foll., 268 foll. ; “from 
above” 573 

Relative (Pronoun) 405-16 ; attraction 
of 405; s. also 738 

“«‘ Remembering ” after the Resurrection 
469 

Repetition, or Refrain 587 foll. ; varia- 
tion in 544foll.; in Jewish Prayer 
Book 587a@; Jewish Canons of 588; 
through negation 591, 598; in 
Synoptists 592; of Vocatives 592a ; 
twofold, in the Baptist’s teaching 
601-2; in Christ’s words 603 foll. ; 
in narrative 607 ; twofold or threefold 
608-11 ; threefold 396, 612-23; seven- 
fold 624-7 

Resumptive clauses 633 

Resurrection, manifestations after the 
335, 699-700, 703 4, d; the period of 
331c, comp. 715 

Retaining sins 517—20 

Revelation of St John, the 890*, 892*, 
964*, O11, 176, 270c, 288, 329, 349, 
624, 640, 781, 799 (ii) 

‘* Right side of the ship, the” 703 ¢ 


Samuel, the call of 307 ¢ 

Saul, Abba 227 

Saying, vbs of 456, 469, comp. 2514; 
**began to say” 467, 470 

Scripture 339; difficulty of identifying . 
129; Orig. on lit. interpretation of 
545; Christ’s quotations from 626 ; 
“searching the scriptures” 439 (i) 

Sea, ‘‘on, or near, the s.” 340-5; Jesus 
standing ‘‘by the s.” 354 

‘¢ Searching the scriptures ” 439 (i) 

Seeing=experiencing 576¢; s. and 
beholding 572; s. and knowing 491, 
764-6; s. the kingdom of God 573 

Self-correction 628 foll., 635 (ii) 

Sending 277, 440, 453 

Sentences, connexion of 628 foll. 

Septuagint, variety of styles in 349a, 
536, 649(i) 7, 689d, comp. 911* 

Serving 515 

“ Seven,” the number, in Revelation 
624; sevenfold repetition 624 foll., 
comp. 411 a—d, 529d 

‘* Sheep-gate, the,” an error 216 

Singular number 418 ; referred to as pl. 
266 
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“Six,” the number 2834; six days, 
mystically implied 647 

Slave, the, does not “abide in the 
house”’ 263 ¢ 

Son of God 410, 798-9 

Sower, Parable of the, ‘‘ word” how 
used in 799 (iii) 

“*Speaketh of his own” 728 

Speaking, vbs of, see ‘‘ Saying ” 

Speech, direct or reported 926*, 189; 
speech confusable w. narrative or 
comment (see Preface, pp. vii-ix) 
936*, 949*, 956-7*, 066, 128, 203, 
comp. 925* ; speech assigned wrongly 
by Chrys. 734d, 745 (see esp. 745 a), 
by Cyprian 737¢, by Aphraates 768, 
comp. 061; change of ‘‘him” to 
“‘me” in 695¢ f 

Spelling, St Paul’s 691; Augustus’s 
790; misspellings freq. in Mk 5134 

Spirit 315 foll., 407; different meanings 
of 976a*; not given ‘‘from a 
measure” 714; ‘‘the Holy S.” 488; 
“the S. of truth” 352 

SS (see p. xxv) 926a*, 942a*, 944.a*, 
977*, 990*, 079, 083, 1864, 2354, 
329 (i) 4, 4482, 517d, 632a, 4, c, 


739 6, 756, 760, 769; its avoidance of - 


parenthesis 631, 632.2, 639.4 

Stand, “‘ Jesus stood” 307 a foll., 703, 710 

Stone (metaph.) 397; ‘‘a white s.” 
409; ‘‘the s. that the builders re- 
jected” 622 

Style, Johannine 891-3*, 112, 132, 134, 
455; its abruptness 135; contrasts 
140a; rarely resembles that of Lk. 
335a; s. ‘‘ Ambiguity,” ‘‘ Epistle,” 
suiiebrew,, oopecch’” 

Subject 417 foll.; collective or noun- 
group 417-8; neut. plur. 419-20; 
suspended 421-2 ; omitted in partitive 
clauses 041-2, 213-5; ‘‘ they” non- 
pronominal 424-6; ‘‘ we” non-pro- 
nominal ;427-35 ; ‘‘[anylone”’ 379 

Subjunctive aor. and pres.893*, 511-35 ; 
deliberative 512, 766(i); in final 
clauses 093 foll., 524-30, 687-9; in 
conditional clauses 513-5, 517-23 ; in 
temporal clauses 531-5; after the 
indef. relative 516 ; in strong negation 
255 

Suspensive sentences 122 foll., 175 foll. 

Symbolism, s. Metaphor and Mysticism 

Synonyms (on the meaning, see p. 
645 n.) 63043; juxtaposition of 570, 
576-7, 584a-c, s. Joh. Voc. p. 151 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 





Tabernacles, the feast of 265 a 

Talmud, the 196 

Tautology, Philo on 588 a 

Teacher, ‘‘thou art the t. of Israel?’ 
966 * 

Temple, the, rebuilding of 021 foll. 

Tense 893*, 436, 753, s. Contents, 
p. xxi—xxiii, also Aorist, Future etc. 

They, non-pronominal 424; THEY 426 

Third day, the 982* 

This, ‘‘this is he” etc. 9574*; ‘this 
[thing] is the Lord’s doing” 396 
Thomas, his confession of faith 049-51 

Three Witnesses 588-9 

Threefold repetition 612-23, comp. 
41lc; thr. rep. of ‘‘remembering ” 
639 ; twofold or threefold rep. 608-11 

Tiberias, the sea of 045 

Time, completion of 021foll.; duration 
of 0134, comp. 678; interval of 
331¢, 715; point of 013, 025, 331 ; 
simultaneousness of 531 

Transliteration 216, 666, 671 a, 793 

Transposition 9165 (ii), (iii); s. Emphasis 
and Variation 

Treasury, the 333 

Two, :“‘t. witnesses” 588; ‘‘t. or three 
firkins ” 281-3 

Twofold attestation 589 ; twofold mean- 
ings and events 641-9, comp. 172; 
twofold repetition: in the Baptist’s 
teaching 601-2; in Christ’s teaching 
603-6 ; in narrative 607; twofold or 
threefold rep. 608-11 


Understanding, or knowledge, moral 
491d 


Variation in repetition or quotation 
544foll.; in sympathy w. meaning 
565; miscellaneous 570 foll. 

“Vernacular genitive, the” 658 foll., 
776-84 

Vernacular and literary Gk 781, 799 (ii) 

Vocative 052-3; expr. by article 
679 foll. 

Voice, middle 536-7; passive 538-43 ; 
s. also 563¢, 689 foll. 


Walking 342; =‘‘ teaching ” 7d. 

Water, connected with ‘‘life” 314; 
“rivers of w.” 3164 

‘“We,” meaning of 287; non-pronomi- 
nal 427 

‘“Which” and ‘‘who” in A.V. and 
R.V. 2734 

Wife (?) ellipsis of the word 217 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 


e.g. [1]999* ; defore others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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“‘Will of God, the,” parall. to ‘‘the 
word of God” 799 (iii) 

“‘With ’=“‘in the sight of” or ‘‘in the 
house of” 355; ambig. 363, 799 (ii) ; 
‘*questioning w.” 349 

Witnesses, ‘‘two” and “three” 588 ; 
“three” 306 

Witnessing 383-4 

Wonder, in bad sense 338 

Word, “the word,” ‘‘the word of 
God,” ‘*my word” etc. 799 (iii) 





Worshipping 019 

“Would” =‘‘was minded to” 471; 
‘“would not,” how expr. 463; ‘would 
have liked” 472, 498 


Year, the agricultural, how divided by 
the Jews 230 (iii); ‘‘forty and six 
years” an error 021-4 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999* : before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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III. WORDS (GREEK) 


[This Index deals mainly with conjunctions, prepositions and Pronouns. Nouns 
and verbs in it are regarded mainly in their crammatical and syntactical aspects 


and not so much with reference to their sep 
referred to Index III of * Johannine Vocabulary.” 


occasionally mentioned in a non- 


arate meanings—for which the reader ts 
Lf a word, eg. dyardw, zs 


srammatical aspect, it ts because of a desire to 


supply some defect in ** Johannine Vocabulary,” e.g. the testimony of Origen to the 
difference between dyamdw and piréw (2584 c).] 


"A- privative expr. by of 143, 248, 256 

*ABBd 679 

ayaNNdouac: w. va 097, 688-9; -aAFvac 
Vv. Y. -ac@jvar 65523 active form of 
689 z 

dyamdw: aor. 323, 6154; aor. and 
perf. 443; perf. 476-7; 7 aydarn qv 
nyanrnods me 014; Origen on ¢. and 
piréw 584¢ 

dydrn 581; rarely w. objective genitive 
033 foll.; 7 d., in Jn, ‘‘the love of 
God revealed to men” 035 

ayopagw: dyopdowuer in Mk and Jn 
428 a, 512, 745-6 

dypos : els dypby 7114 

ayw : dywper 428 

adehpos : Tots ad. ov 3076 

-at interchanged w. -e 4284, 514a, 658 ¢ 

aiua and aiuara 268 

airéouat, s. alréw 

airéw: pres. and aor. subjunct. 516; 
da. and alréoua 536 ; a., alréouat, and 
epwrdw 630/ foll. ; mpocetxerbe Kal 
alretce 5386a; alrjoacbe imper. or 
infin. 514a@ 





airta, 7 295 b 

aliy : els Tov d. 812 ; ob (or pi)...¢ls Tov 
ad. 263 ee 

dxoal=** ears” 709 a 

axovw : aor. and perf. 450-2; fut. act. 
660 cd; w. accus. and w. gen. 586 

ahnOewos in Codex B 654 


@\\d4: =contrariety, ‘not this but 
that, or, something more” 055-7; = 
difference, ‘‘nevertheless” 058-9 . 


in special passages 060-2; dX wa 
063-4, 105-12, 387, in the Synoptists 
111; GAN ody) wavres 265 (i) 5 ov... 
ad, 593 ; ov followed by xaé instead 
of ddAd 598; o're...d\dd in Papyri 
683 a, b 

addAjAwy : werd d. 349 

dANouar 314-6 

dAdos: &AXos éorw 972*, 675 foll., 730; 
@Xos and 6’ ddXov in Epict. 791 foll., 
2972; dANa woAAd 335a; dros and 
érepos 675-7 

aunv auhy 611 a, b 

dv: its omission 079, 213 a, 698; its 

* position 666, before a pause! 739¢; 





? To the instances of dy at the end of a sentence add Lucian Hermotim. § 24 
(i. 762) lows yap dv adrd 46n dul ra Tpoaorera Kal mpos Trais mvdaus Av dy. 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 
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Boris av, 8 dv (or édv) etc. 516; wore 
av...0é\» 697¢; dy and édy inter- 
changed 739; dy ‘‘if,” only in Jn 
739; s. also éav 

dva 281-3 

dvaBalyw 264 a, 265; with éopry 264-5, 
771 ; quoted as mopevouar 489 a 

dvip: applied to Christ 371, 7220, c; 
distinct from dv@pwros 009, 571; 
bérAnua avdpds 269; lov dvyjp in Zech. 
662 a 

évOpwros 3866; emphatic 412a; how 
used in Jn 934*; 6 a. 959-61"; 6 d. 
in Epict. 960c*; da. contrasted w. 
Abyos 277, distinct from avjp 009, 571; 
ovK d. or &. o} in LXX 586d 

dvicrnue in repetition 609 a 

avrt 284-7 

avThéw 281 foll. 

dy whev 903-8*, 403, 573, 7342 

dmrdptt, S. apre 

amépxouat: w. év 334d; amedpdvev 
and amf\bev 753 a foll. 

dé: transposed 288; ambig. 2154, 
291; dé and éx meaning ‘‘[some] 
of” 213-5, denoting domicile and 
birthplace 289-93, interchanged in 

- LXX 293 a, w. Aadrtéw 2936, 586a ; 
dé, éx, and mapa, w. é&épxouar 326-8 

amobvickw: ovK dmodvycKe 486; 6 
dmobvjcKwy ‘he that is under sentence 
of death ” 530; iva wh arobvicky v.r. 
for amodvyn 530 

dmoxpWwouat: daroKpibels 271; damexplvaro 
and amexpl0n 537; aaexplOn (Ine.) 
kal elev 61la—c; dmexplOn w. “Ino. 
(not w. 6 Ino.) 968* 

droktw: Kara 5¢ éopriy amédvev 4646 

dmooré\\w: aor. and perf, 440, 453; 
amecta\uévos mapa Oeod contrasted 
WwW. jv mpos Tov Oedv 277; a. and 
éfamooTé\\w 753 6 





amorwacow : amorwaccereand extiwatare 
437 a 

apiOu.ds : Tov d., adv. accus. 009 

dpre and viv 915 (i)-(vi) *, 246 

dpros: 6 a. 6 kaTraBalywy and 6 a. 6 
KaraBas 504; Od. ovros and ovros 6a. 
553 ¢ 

apxn: Thy apxhv br Kal ado byw 
154-6 ; a. Tv onmelwy 386 (i); €& a. 
and am’ a. 254a 

dcbevéw : acbevotvrwy, ambig. 930* 

aotpamn 532¢ 

atirn Ss. ovTos 

avrés 374-80, meaning ‘‘God” 731, 
change from to éxetvos 302; avrod etc. 
possessive, emphatic and non-em- 
phatic 558, om. or rep. 395; avrov 
ambig. 378-9; avréy ins. and om. 
537 (i) a; avros 6 931 a*; avros pdvos 
and pdvos avrés 724-6; avrds mepl 
éauTol 723; éeyw eluc avrés 220, 221 a, 
224, 699—700 ; 6 airod ambig. 302, 
595a; avroi éouev ‘we are by our- 
selves” 699; xal avrol ydp emph. 
692 ; avrés v. r. adréd 727; avrots [6] 
‘Incots, why a doubtful reading 656 c 


Bata: ra B. Tv howlkwy 047 

Barrifw: w. els 7064 

Baowreia: eloehOety els, or idetv, rH B. 
Tov Geod 573 

Bacwdevds: with and without article 966*, 
669; ov déyers bre B. eiul 245; s. 
also 798-9 

Baoiixés : éx TOv BaotitkGv 215 4 

Baoragw: aor. and pres. infin. 497 

Byndavia: awd B. 290 

BnOde€u : dd B. 289 

Bijua 537 (ii) d 

Bdérw : hist. pres. 482 ; Bdézere, initial, 
imperat. 237! 





1 In 2237 it was said that “ BAérere would naturally be imperative.” 


TmiNees. 


Bdérere—except with relative or negative—is almost always (abt 20) initial and, 
when initial, alw. imperative (1 Cor. i. 26 being no exception). In Poet. Scen. 
Bdérere is only in Eurip. Cyc. 211 (imperat.). Initial opare in Poet. Scen., though 
possibly interrog., prob. always means ‘‘See!”—Aesch. Prom. 119 ‘‘ See [me 
outraged because of my love for mankind]!,” Ag. 1217 ‘‘ See [these spectres] !,” 
Soph. £7. 1228-30 ‘‘ See [Orestes restored to life]!” to which the Chorus replies 
“*We do see,” Oed. Col. 871—2 “ See [these insults] !” to which Oedipus replies, 
‘“‘ They do see,” Anz. 806 ‘ See [me led away to death]!,” Eurip. Aragm. Alem. 
11 ‘‘ See [the tyrant in exile]!” In Aristoph., too, dp&re initial, or after a pause, 
is almost alw. imperative, or may be so taken. In N.T., opare is alw. imperat. 
exc. perh. in Jas li. 24 dpare Ore (after BAéets drt) R.V. ‘ye see that”; and, even 
there—in view of Epictet. iii. 13.9 dpa@re yap 71, “‘videte enim” and the frequency 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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Tafopuddkiov: év re vy. and xarévarte 
TOU y. 333-4 

yap: Synoptic and Johannine use 065-6 ; 
sometimes an indication of evange- 
listic origin 0664; in special passages 
067-8, 683 ; kal yap 167, comp. 692 ; 
ov yap, not interrogative in Jn 683 ; 
various ellipses before 683 a 

yeuifw: w. x 329 (i) 

yéuw: w. €x 329 a 

vyevvdouat 904-8 *, 573 

yevouar: w. accus. 016-18 ; y. Savdarov 
576 

yi: eis rhv “lovéalay yiv 6706; yh 
*Tovda 670 6 

yivoua: éyévero contrasted w. qv 277, 
596-7 ; yéyova 396 0, 4786; yéyover 
va 478 a; yéyova and éyevounv 440; 
yéyovas 758 ; yevauevar 472 6 

ywookw: aor. and perf. indic. 448, 
511 a; aor. and pres. subjunct. 511; 
éyvwy 328, 5lla, 582; éyrwy = “I 
knew [at once]” 443¢; ywaoxere 
ambig. 243, 491, 760; ywwoxere 
combined w. éwpdxare 491; vy. and 
olda 491, 757 ad, 763; yOu cavrdév and 
TO €auTov ywooKkew 763 

yvwplifw: aor. 447 

Todyo8a 738 

ypdupa: mnydlkows ypduuaow 691 d-e, 
785-90 

ypddw: ém aire yeypaupéva 339; 6 
yéypapa yéeypapa 473; éypawa in 
letters 691 a foll., 785-90 

yuh: w. article 948 a* ; ? ellipsis of y. 
or Ouyarnp 217 


Aé: consecutive or adversative 069-73 ; 
third word, or later, in its clause 
074-6; denoting antithesis 209; intro- 
ducing parenthesis 633 4; in doubtful 
connexion 636; a 6é-clause before an 
oty-clause 684; w. éGdevyev 468; w. 
pluperf. 480; Kal...6é 076; pev...d€ 
077; uwév ends Thucyd. iii. 116 foll. 
by dé 2d. iv. 1 638; s. also 635 (i) a 

det: ede: 272 a, 635 (i) a; dec written 6, 
confusable with 6’ (prep.) 428 ¢ 

dexds 283 ¢ 





dua : w. accus. of pers. 294—300, 705 ; 
w. gen. of pers. 301-4; w. gen. of 
time 331¢ foll., 7153; dv’ Ov...kal dv’ 
ov 294; od did Tod Beod ddd map 
avTot 296a3 dia Th; 231c¢; dia TodTo 
387 foll.; (?) dc’ buds 428c; dia cod 
for dua oé 729 a 

Siactropa : 6. Trav ‘ENAjvwv 046 

didackados: w. article 966*, 195, ? vo- 
catively used 680 

dldwuc: aor. and perf. 454-5; imperf. 
465 6; pres. and perf. in LXX 444; 
8 6é6wkds por 422; mav 5 dédwkas 
740-4; édwxev, v.r. for dé6wkev 687 c ; 
late forms of, e.g. waa 690 ; dds, v.r. 
in ch. xvii. 740 

didkw: 6 dudkwv ‘the prosecutor ” 537 

doxéw: aor. and imperf. 464@; m7 
Ooxeire 235a; Tri doxed buiv and ré 
doxetre 766 (i) a 

dofd fw: aor. 441; various meanings of 
édokacbn 446 

SodNos 263 2, 584 4 

dpaxmal om., e.g. dpaBGva (d.) y ‘eight 
[drachmae] as earnest money ” 729 

dvvapar: w. aor. and pres. infin. 496, 
767; Stvara dpwafew and apmrdcec 
767; 6. ins. by LX X = Heb. interrog. 
167 

Ovo 281-3 


E, 6, o and c interchanged in B 650-2 

-e interchanged w. -at 428 4, 658 ¢ 

édv or dy: w. aor. and pres. subjunct. 
511, 513-5; w. indic. in 1 Jn 515 (i), 
comp. 771; éav uy 521-3, w. pres. 
subjunct. in connexion w. the hour of 
trial 523a; édv tis 580; édyv and Tis 
separated 552c; kal éav 158-9; dv 
Tiwwy KpaThre 517-20; édv odv Gewphre 
210-12; doris édy ambig. 414-6; 
darts dv, 5 dy (or édv) etc. 516, 6604; 
dy and éav interchanged 739; éay for 
dy in Papyri 416 @ 

éavrod: év éavTd@, -ots, how used in Jn 
039; mpds éavro’s 366c; av’ros mepl 
éauTov 723 

éyyts 909* 

éyelpw: mpopyrns ovK évyelperar 492 





of épa rc in Epictet., as well as i. 3. 9 dpare ov kal mpooéxere—the meaning may 


be ‘* see [and note] that.” 


These facts bear on 2762a, which rendered //. i. 120 


Nevooere imperatively, though rendered in Monro’s Hom. Gramm. p. 190 “* ye Seen 
The scholiast says, “dpaére, Bdémere,” perh. intending not only to explain the 
poetic Nevacere by a prose word, but also to shew that it was imperative, like 


initial é6p@re and Bdérere. 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. 


Before numbers with * supply 1, 
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éyo 401; éyd efus 220 foll.; eyo eiue 


avrés 221 a, 224, 699 foll.; drov Urdyw 
and dmov éyw vmrdyw 578; Aéyw om. 


after éyw 6586, 660; éuov, not in 


N.T. without (1) prepos. (2) antith. 
or parall. (3) v.r. 566c¢; wov emph. 


507 a; eime, differently used by Lk. 
and Jn 456 a; eimev and é@deyev 469; 
elpnket 481; rl elrw; Tia’ elrw; 5124; 
elréy and elré 658¢; eirov dy byiv ore 
083-6, 186; eizov with and without 
6rt 189 foll. ; etpnxev, in Pap., = «ime 


* 683 a, b 
elpjyvn: €. Thy éujv 609 6 
eis: without verb of motion 305-9, 706 


and non-emph. 559, 776 foll.; jou, 
v.r. for wou 563 ; “ou and cov confused 
768 ; we Tatra for weTa TadTa 659; s. 


also jmeis, 


€0€dw, S. O€Xw 


? 
€l: 


written « 6592, comp. 428c, 515(i)e, 
650 a, 6544, 798¢; corresponding to 
dv, in words of the Lord 078-9; ef 
w. fut. 514(i)a, w. optat. 514 (i) 4; 
ef ob 256; ef dé uy 080-6, in LXX 
foll. imperat. 080 


eldov : ideiv ‘‘ to experience” 576 ¢; idetv 
_ Thy Baorrelay and eicedOety eis THY B. 


573; reGéauar...ep' bv dy tOns...éwpaka 
572; vdy and edy confused 515 (i) e, 
798 e+ 


foll.; ‘‘to” or ‘‘into” 310-11; eis 
Fwnv alwviov 312-6; dyovrar eis 317-8; 
els TéXos 319-23 ; repiraréw eis 3421; 
meorevw eis 506 (and s. micrevw) ; 6 av 
els Tov KédTrov 308-9, 706, 711 foll. ; 
eis and émt 310, 3164; écrn eis v.¥. 
éri 307 a; efs 76 in St Paul’s Epistles 
689 7 ; \éyw eis implying publicity 709 


els: used with dative 1184; els xa@’ efs 


348 ; els [€x] 586; ev “one” in juxta- 
position with ev ‘‘in” 1184; ovde ev 
or ovdev 660 


eloépxouar: eloeNOotoa 311; é. eis, or 
idetv, Thy Bacidelav Tod Geod 573 

elra, see below? 

elwOa: eiwGer parall. to imperf. 464 

ex: ‘‘from” or ‘* (some) of ” 042, 213-5; 


eldos Oeod 765 a 

elul: éyw elus 220 foll.; éyd elu adrds 
224, 699-700 ; dzov elul (v.r. ely) 
éyw and dou éy® brdyw 1902, 4872; 


mwodev el ot 733-7; ellipsis of éorl 
229-30 (i) ; éoré w. particip. 971-81* ; 
eioiy of 971c*; Hv, contrasted w. 
€yévero 277, 596-7; jv w. pres. particip. 
277; drt éoriy and dre qv after eidov 
466 (i) ; 6 &y in various phrases 938*, 
964*, 275, 308, 358, 711 foll.; 6...0vx 


“native of ” (but daé ‘resident in ”) 
289-93; é€x and dé in LXX 293 a; 
€x and dé w. Nadéw 293 b, 586.a; ex 
w. eS€pxouce 326-8, w. mAnpdw 329, 
w. yeulfw 329 (i), w. odfw and rypéw 
325; €& judy 110 a—b, 263 foll.; éx 
Mérpov 324, 714 


_ & 704; dy referring to the past 274; 
iva wow, seven times repeated in the 
Last Prayer 529a@; forms of etul 
emphasized 972*, 979 a-d*, 5534, 
555a, 579; repeated for emphasis 
6067, é€dy od joa 515 (i); 4s and 
jo@a 515(i)4; Phrynichus on the 
spelling of ys 772-5; éoor 711 

ejuc : not used in N.T. 171d, v.r. for 
elui 190 a, 487 a ; ets Kérrov elu 711 ; 
(?) efor spelt exact 711 

elroy 456 ; dv elroy v.r. 6 ely 925 a*, 


éxet ) conf, w. éxelvn 687 d 

éxetvos 381-5, 729; emph., change to 
from ai’rés 302; contemptuous 732; 
meaning ‘‘HE” 1324, 382, {fELS 
éxelvn conf, w. éxe? 4) 687 a; Kaxetvos 
150-1 

éxkevtéw 317 4 

€xhéyouat : aor. 441, and see esp. 441 4 
foll. 

éxXexTés : v.r. for vids 386 a 

éxudoow: 7 éxudtaca 276 

éxueTpos 324d 








1 For ltée, see Joh, Voc., where it should have been added that Ue, foll. by 
nom. without verb, is pec. to Mk and Jn. 

2 Comp. Epict. i, 14. 13—14 weuvnobe pundémore Aéyew dre Mdvot éoré* ob yap 
€oré. add 6 Oeds evdov earl, kal 6 buérepos Aaiuwr éori. - 

* elra occurs Mk (2), Mt. (0), Lk. (1), Jn (3), comp. Mk iy. 28 efrev (dis). In 
canon. LXX, elra occurs only in Job (12, with v.t.); Prov. (2).° It.is one of 
several points in common between the style of Job and Mk... In N.T. (outside 
Gospels) it is only in 1 Cor. xv. 5 (txt), 7 (txt), 24, 1 Tim. ii. 13, ili: 10, Heb. xii. 
9, Jas 1. 15. sat Fe 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
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éxvetw: e&évevoer, v.r. évevoev 541 

éxtwdoow: admorwdocere and éxtivdtare 
437 a 

eharwy : how accented 673 

“EdAnves : 7) Ovacmopa Tay ‘EH. 046 

éXmifw: imperf. 472 6, 474; 7drifauev 
4724; perf. 442, 474 

éuBrérw : twofold use of €uBréPas 649 

éuds: 6 éuds...and 6...0 éuds 987-9*; 6 
éuds, 7 Eun etc. emphatic 559, 581 

éumpoober 896*, 330 

év : temporal 025-6, 331, om. by B 661, 
ins. and om. before juépg, éopry, and 
caBBdarw 715 d-d; instrumental and 
quasi-instrumental 332; = “into” 
334c¢,d; év TovTw 332, 392; ev Tw 
yafopudakiw 333-4 

évexa 300 

évTéd\Aomar 742 a 

évToAn Kawvy...6 412 

évamtov 335 

zi 281-3 

é£epavvdw 439 (i) a 

éfépxouar 263 cfoll., w. amd, éx, and 
mapa 326-8; aor. 457; €£7\0ov ambig. 
110 a—6 

éfovcla 798-9 

éopTH: w. article 951*; dvaBalyw els é. 
264-5; xara dé éopryv 464c; év ins. 
and om. before 715 d, comp. 771 

émaipw Tos 6¢Gahuovs 616-7 

émel and émevd7 087-8 

émepwraw and épwrdw 577 

érl: w. accus. 336, 342d,72; w. dat. 
337-9; w. gen. 340-7; émi and els 
307 a, 310, 316 4 ; él rovTw 338; én 
Tiv Oddacoay and ém ris Paddoons 
340-6; Zorn emi 336; é’ adres yeypap- 
pea 339; émvypady em’ avry 339 ; emt 
Tov oTaupou 347 

émiBddrAw xelpas 575 a 

émiBrérw : éryBréyovra mpos pe 317 ¢ 

éemvywwokw 51la 

érvypagy em’ abir@ 339 

ETLeK@S 233 a 

émixablew: émexdbicev v.r. Exdbioev T56a 

émiriOeuar: how used by Origen 412 a 

épawvdw: of ‘‘searching” the Scrip- 
tures 439 (i) ; épavvare ambig. 20. 

épyatoua 2260; épyaverOae v.r. -0e 4285 

épxouar: aor. and perf. 326, 457; aor. 
and pres. 490; hist. pres. 482; 7pxovro 
465; j\Oav 4725; 7rAGev and 70edov 
342d, 346, 717¢; épxduevos and o 
épxouevos 940*, 277, 553d; 0 drlow 
wou épxduevos B07; épxdmevoy (neut. 
or masc.) els Tov Kédopov ambig. 277, 


508; ews Epxouar 089; epxerac...xal 
éeAnrvbev 604a, 625¢; epxerar...kal 
viv éorly 799 (i); s. also els 310-11 

épwrdw 498, 630; é., airéoua, and alréw 
630 f-2; é. and érepwrdw 577; é€. in 
Alexandrian Gk 630d; (?) epwra urep 
nuwv in Christian tombstone 6302 

éraipo. in Aquila=@idobvres in LXX 
584¢ 

€repos: €repos and &)\dos 675-7; ToAAG... 
kal €repa 335 a 

ére: &. utxpdv 230(i) ; é. rerpaunvds éorw 
230 (ii) foll. 

éros: éreow, dat. pl. of duration, when 
used 021 

eVbéws, evOU, and evUs 910-15 * 

edpioxw: hist. pres. 482; evpdv om. in 
xii. 14 756 

evxapicTéw 614¢ 

é€padrouae 315 

éxw: €xers TL; 235 6 foll. 

€ws (conj.) 089 ; (?) ws for ws 201, 696 ; 
ws epxouar 089 


Zdw: w. dud and accus. of pers. 297, 
705 ; w. mpés and accus. of pers. 366 ; 





col (@, Frou da cE 27 C 

fyréw 375a, 398; w. infin. 575, 727; 
first use of in LXX 6490; forms of 
748 

(nrnors 349, 350 a 

fon: els (why alwrvroy 312-6 


"H 090-1; after negative (ov...cal and 
ov...7) 549a, 759; omitted 628 a 

4 700 'A.? the [wife, or, daughter] of A. 
217 

qpets : perh. applied to Christ 428; 
bow used in r Jn 399c; 7. mavtes 
287; juay and vudy in y.r. 428¢ 

huépa : rpirn hepa, did rprdv hwepOv, ev 
rpilv juépas etc. 331; Kab’ nuépay, 
inserted by Lk. 515; év ins. and om. 
before 715 0-d 





jrep 092, 685 
“Hpw&dns 737 a 


Q, €, o and c interchanged in B 650-2 

Odracoa: ért ray O., emt THs @., and 
mapa Tiv 0. 340-6, 354, and see 
specially 341 and 344 

Odvaros: w. yevouat, Oewpéw, and deity 
576 

Oacoov 918 a* 

Oedouat: twice applied to Christ 617 a ; 
rebedueba 473; reOdaua...ép bv av 





Udys...€wpaxa 572 © 
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GéAnwa avdpds and @. capkés 269; 8. T. 
Geod parall. to Néyos rT. Oeod 799 (iii) 
Oéd\w: 70erev of unfulfilled desire 716-7 ; 
(?) n@edev, nOedXov and ndOev 342d, 
346, 716-7; 70edev and 7OéAncev 
471-2, 716-7; w. accus. and infin. 
495 ; €Oedes 7170 

Geds: the distinction between eds and 
6 Geds 594a; mapa Oem 027, 355; 
6 ay mapa [Tot] Peod 358; eldos Bed 
7654 

Gewpéw 210-12, 318, 576, 739 4; Oewpetre 
ambig. 439 (ii) 

Ovydrnp : (?) ellipsis of @. in the phrase 
7 ToO A. 217 


I: sometimes written €1, and €1 written 
1 659e, comp. 428c, 515(i)e, 6502, 
6544, 798¢ 

idetv, idwy etc., s. eldov 

ldtay : Kar’ idlay 348 

Udcos : Tov adeAgdy Tov Ldcoy 985-6* ; éx 
Tov ldlwy 378, 728 ; ol Vdvoc 570 a—-d 

idov 246 

*TepocéAuua w. article 670 

‘Inoods : with and without article 968* ; 
in B written IC, liable to confusion 
661 ¢; ‘Incodv (TN) and’ Kvjpov (KN) 
confused 6624; avrots [0] “Incois, 
why a doubtful reading 656 

iudriov ; sing. and pl. 270; in ellipsis 
2166 

wa: freq. in Jn 686; expresses or 
implies purpose 093-6; special 
passages 097—108 ; tva and subjunct. 
compared w. infin. 104, 495; tva w. 
indic. 114, 690; w. aor. and pres. 
subjunct. 511, 524-30; omission of 
principal vb before va 105-12; de- 
pendent on vb implied in question 
113; its connexion 115; wa...iva 
116-21; ad iva 063-4, 105-12; 
nya\doaro tva téy 097, 100, 688-9; 
iva Ti; not used in Jn 281 ¢; otrus... 
iva 697; Wa eldys ‘to tell you the 
plain truth” 729@; epyerar dpa...iva 
799 (i) 

"Tovdatos : of Lovdator 941* foll. ; aoAXol 
éx rév I. 941-2*; els riv ’Lovdalay 
viv 6700 

lornps: earn els (v.r. éml) 307 a; orfvat 
els TO wéoov 710; éorara, of God 307 da 

loxupérepds wou in Synoptists 667, 799 a 

IXOYC 703 

‘Iwayns with and without article 968 c* 

"Iwo with and without article 970 * 





Kady: in crasis 150; after xa0ws 123-7 

Kka@apés in Jn, and xa@dpcos in Epictet. 
connected with 6 Adyos 799 (iii) 

kdOnuac: forms of 751; KkaOnuévou eis 
707 . 

kafigw: trans. and intrans. use 537 
(i)-(ii) 5; éxdOicev eis 707; éxdbicev 
v.r. émexdbicev 756a; TO dbvov (szc) 
kadioa 756 a 

kafws: suspensive 122, followed by 
kay or kai in apodosis 123-7; 
supplementary 128-32 ; tva...kaOas... 
wa 117-8 


kai: in narrative (Hebraic) 133-4; 


connecting affirmation and negation 
135; meaning ‘‘and yet,’ ‘ but,” 
136-45, 265 (i) 4, 439 (iii); parall. to 
Hévrot 137 ; exclamatory 146 ; mean- 
ing ‘‘[{indeed] and’ 157; meaning 
“also” 147, 152-6; in apodosis 
123-7, 148; in crasis 150; omitted 
between two adjectives 168; Kal 
Uuets 149; Kay 123-7; Kaxeivos 151, 
383; xdvy 160; Kal ydép 167 (comp. , 
692) ; kal édy 158-9; Kal vov, varies 
in meaning 9165 (iii); xal...6é 076; 
kal...xai 161-6; ov...xal instead of 
ov...d\AG 598; Tiv dpxiv 8re Kal 
AGAG duly 154-6; written ke and 
confused with KE ze. kipie 657d; 
ov...kaé and ov...7 549 e, 759; cal and 
4 interchanged 759 a foll. 

kawds: évrodiy kawhy 8945*; évrodnv 
Kawhy...6 412 

Katomevos 275 b 

Kakelvos 151, 383 

kahéw and Néyw 4686; xadéw foll. by 
accus. and voc. 6804 

KaG@s tomjoes 729 a 

kav 160 

kaTd 348; els xa’ efs 348; kar’ idlav 
348 ; xara dé éopriy 464¢ 

kaTdyvuue: twa Kareaydow adr&v ra 
oxéX\n 267, 419 

KaTd@eo.s: inscr. 
stone 6302 

kaTradauBavw 596 

Karevdvvw 033 6 

Kedpwy : how accented 671-4 

KAdOos 047 

khdopara, 329 (i) 

KMivw Kepadyy 644(i), 713 

koudouac: double meaning of 586 ¢ 

kékkos ; w. article 948* 

Ko\mos: 6 ay els Tov K. TOD warpds 308, 
706 foll. 


on Christian tomb- 
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KoutSouat 230 (i) a 

Kkémtw : KbYovrat 317 ¢ foll., v.r. bWorrar 
317 a 

Kopi os: mobs els K.1 263 

Kdgpwos 329 (i) 

Kécpmos 508c; 6 kK. ovTos and ovTos 6 kK. 
553c; in connexion with ywpeiv 
4144; épxduevoy els rov k. 508 

KpaBarros 206 6 

Kpafw: thrice applied to Christ 618 ; 
kéxparye 479 

Kpaviov Témor 6 déyerat...odyo8d 738 

kparéw: how used in the Gospels 
517 afoll.; dv twwv kparfre 517-20 

Kpiua or Kplovs 799 7 

kplvw: Kéxpixa, how used 473; Kéxpirar 
695; «pwe., unaccented, fut. or pres. 
960 a* 

kpiw7w: the meaning of éxp¥Bn as 
applied to Jesus 538-43, 724 

krigfw: éxrlo@n and éxricra 440 ; forms 
of 747 

kUpos : 6 KUptds pou 049, 679 foll. ; mapa 
kuplov 356; xvpre 680foll., ins. or 
om. 565a; written KE and con- 
fusable w. kal (ke) 657d; KUpiov (KN) 
confused w. Incoiv (IN) 6624; used 
by Epict. in a bad sense 799d 

koun 746 a 


Aadéwand Aadid 251; Aadrkéw w. éx and 
dé 2936, 586a; éx trav ldlev Nader 
728; Tatra edXdd\nka vuivy, seven 
times repeated 625 

NapBdvw: éaBov and mapédaBov 570; 
Ajpwerac and AauBdver 488, 583 

Aaol (pl.) “ peoples,” used of the Jews 
317 h 

Aéyw: imperf. 467-70; édeyey and 
elrev 469; Aéyw and karéw 4680; 
av déyers and wtuels Aéyere 2344, 
245; drav Aéywouw 531; éyw om. 
after éyd 6584, 660 

AlOos 396-7 

Aédyos: distinct from AaAcd 251; 6 Adyos 
qv foll. by éyévero dvOpwros 277; 
6 Adyos in Christ’s words (1) in the 
Synoptists and (2) in Jn 799 (iii) 
(1) and (2); 6 Abyos pou, T. Deod, O 

ods etc. in Jn 799 (iii) 2; Adyou (pl.), 

in Christ’s words, only once in Jn 

580 





Aovw : w. els 305 a 
AUxvos: w. article 9484*; 6 dr. 6 
Kaldmevos 275 0 


Madyris 545 ¢ 

Makdplos: pakdpiol é€ore bray 499 

HadXov 733. a, w. 7 and w. rep 092 

Mdp6a: ras mept MdpOav, v.r. for 
Mapéav 990*, 360 

Mapia and Mapiayu, 586 4 

paprupéw: perf. 473; paprupeis cavTrp 
514(i)e¢; &ddos...0 waprupav 730 

paptrupla 383 

paxarpa: év maxalpy 3324 

pév 169-70; pev...6é 077, in Mt.-Lk., 
where not in Mk-Jn 998*; yév ends 
Thucyd. iii. 116 foll. by 6é 20. iv. 1 
638 ; uev ovv 335a 

pévrot 170, parall. w. cal 137 

pévw 263¢e-f, 312, 313a@; aor. and 
imperf. 458; éuewa 458; pévere 
ambig. 915 (iii) *4; wévere and welvate 
437 a-c; wévee and pevet 762a; éav 
bn pmévnre and édv pelynre 523; pm. 
pera 352 

pera: w. accus. 349; w. gen. 349-53 ; 
p#. Todro and mw. Taira 349a, 394; 
b. *Iovéaiov 349-50; of pw. avtrod 
ovtes 351; pévw pw. 352; mera Tivos 
compared w. mapa Tit 352-3, and ovv 
Tie 799 (ii) 

pecovuKtiov 678 

péoos : oTHvat els TO mecov and orhvar ev 
pwéow 710 

peTavoew : 
521-2 

bmerakd 668 

perpnTys 281-3 

Mérpov, METPY, EV METPW, EK MéTpoU 324, 
714 

py (interrog.) 235 ; uA Te or unre 701-2 

pH (neg.): encroaches on ov 253-4; 
implies imperat. 208-9; w. particip. 
4994; w. mas 260foll.; dre uj 187, 
695; ov uy 255 

puxpdv : ére puxpdv 230 (i) foll. 

puoéw: aor. and perf. 443, 475 

picb6s 287 b 

povoyers 938*, 964*, 308 

povov (adv.) 6646 

pdvos : applied to God 895%, 664, comp. 
168 ; ydvous inserted paraphrastically 


pres. and aor. subjunct. 





1 Lucian Hermotim. § 27 foll. (i. 767) takes Corinth as the ideal city to which 


all the seekers of truth are journeying. 
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7625; avrds movos and povos atrés 
375, 724-6 


N dropped or inserted, €keTH confused 
W. EKEIH 687 7 

Nafgapér : rv dro N. 289 

vov and dpre 915 (i)—(vi) *, 246; Kal vov 
varies in meaning 915 (iii)*; kal ra 
viv 915 (i) c* 


O, €, 8, andc interchanged in B 650-2 

0 and w) interchanged in Mss. 928a*, 
114, 691 

6 and éy, v.r. 925 * foll. 

6, 4, TO: see Index II “ Article” 

6 6€ 684 

olda: ofda and ywaonw 491, 757d, 763; 
oldauev “we know” (?) ofda pév 
429-35; kal éxeivos oldev 3846, 731; 
éav oldamev 515 (i); wva eldys ‘‘to tell 
you the plain truth” 729a@; «dy and 
dy confused 515 (i) e, 798 ¢ 

oixia, olkos: Mark’s use of els otkov or 
els Thv olklay T1la 

Gdos and 6xdos 753 € 

dvoua: év TH 6. cov © Sé5wkds wor 408 
(comp. 740-4); tToyNn[oma], con- 
fusable w. TOYN ‘“‘the Son” 768-9 

brov 171-2; drov eiue (v.r. ele), daov 
brdaya, and dmov éyw imdyw 190a, 
487 a, 578 

érws 173 ; drws dv 693 

Opdw: perf. 475, édpaxev and édpaxer 
651; rePéauat...i6ns...éwpaxa 572; 
éwpaxare and yuwwoKere 491; dWovrat 
eis 317; dWovra v.r. for xopovra 
317d; dpare, after pause, mostly 
imperat. or interrog., see n. on 
p- 678. 

dpboypadpia 790 

opOorepoy : meaning of 775d 

oplgw: forms of 748 

Gpos: w. article 962-3* 

8s (demonstr.): ds dé 380 4 

ds (rel.): in attraction 405-7; é& ro 
évomatl cov  dédwxds por 408-11; 
EVTOAHY KawHy...6 412 ; Kpaviov Tozov 
8 Néverau... 738; de 8, dv 08, Ud of 
etc. 294-5; ds dv and ds édv 739; 
v.r. ots, 6, @ 740 foll., 744c 

bcos: boa édv 6600 

doris 413; 6,7r dv (or édy) 414, 516; 





drwa éav ypddynrac 414-6; doris av 
739 

bray : parall. to 7 dv wpa 533a; w. aor. 
and pres. subjunct. 511, 531-5; érav 
Aéywou ‘in the moment when they 
are saying ” 531, in Epict. *‘ when, at 
any moment” 532d! 

Gre 799 (i) 

ért: (1) suspensive and (2) explanatory 
174-7 ; suspensive, a characteristic of 
Jn and Rev. 176, 236; in LXX 
390a; (2?) “that” or ‘‘ because” 
181-6, 219 ; introducing (1) cause of 
action or (2) ground of statement 
178-80; recitativum 189-90; not 
used interrogatively in Jn 231¢; dre 
after vbs. of seeing 762a@; 671 v. r. rb 
ére etc. in LXX 231d foll.; é7c uh 
187, 695; ovx dre 188, 218-9; eldov 
Ore qv 466 (i); THY apxhy ére Kal Nad 
duty 154-6; bri=wore 694; olrws... 
6re 697; Ti Ore and rk éorw Sr, for 
Tt yéyovev 6Tt 694; Ort...Kai dre 7575 

ov(k) (interrog.) 231; ovKodv 233-4; ov 
Hh 232; obxi 231 (and see oti below) 

ov(x) (neg.) : encroached on by 7) 253; 
v. x. for ow 264-5; od and ovkéri 
583; od un w. fut. and subjunct. 255; 
el ov 256; ov...udvov 1474; ov...ovdels 
257 ; ov...ovxére 257 a; ob combined 
w. mas 260-3; ot followed by kai 
instead of GAAd 598; ov(k)...dAdAa 
593; Xenophon uses ov, dAdd, but 
Epictetus ot, ddAa 265 (i)c; odyxl 
265 (i); oJ =d- privative 143, 248, 253 a, 
256 : ot yép, not interrog. in Jn 683 ; 
6...00K wy 704; ov...xal and ov...4 
549, 759; ov...71s and ovdels 586d, €; 
ov confused w. ov 797¢ 

ovdé: v. r. for ode 258; introducing paren- 
thesis 6334; ovde ev or ovder 660 

ovdels: Kal ovdels 139; ov...obdels 257; 
ov...7is and ovdels 586d, e; ovdér, 
emphasised by position 605a; ovdey 
or oude ev 660 

ovKére: repeated as ov 583; ov...ovKére 
257 a 

ovKoby 233-4 

ov 4 232, 255 

ov udvoy 147 b 

ovv : in Christ’s words 191-7; in narra- 
tive of Christ’s acts 198—200 ; after 
parenthesis 631 foll.; in LXX 640; 





1 Add Epict. i. 24. 20 éray co paivnrat...dradddocou. 
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in Papyri 640¢; ‘‘pause spaces” 
before ofy in B 663; v. r. rére 637 a 


~ oUarw: v.r. ov 264-5 


odpayds: with and without article 952-8 * 

ovre...kal 258-9; otire...d\Aa (in Pap.) 
683 a, b 

ovros 386-97; how emphasized 553¢; 
odrés éotw etc., used in testimony 
9574*; atrn ‘‘this [thing]” 396, 
621-2; dia roiro 387-91; év TovTw 
332, 392-3; émi rofro and emi tovTw 
338; werd TodTo and pera Taira 349 a, 
394; raira thrice repeated 396, 621, 
ravTyy émolnoev apxnv Tay onpelwy 
386 (i) 

otrws ‘*unpremeditatedly” 916-7* ; 
otrws...daTe 917 a*, 203, 697 ; ovTws 
...tva or 6re or ws 697 

ox OTe 188, 218 

ovxé: interrog. 231a; aAN odxl wavres 
265 (i) 

bxdos 417; 6 SxAos mods 153.a; dyxdos 
and 6dos 753 ¢ 

dWdprov 235 a, 703 

SWouae Ss. dpdw 


Tlauddprov...65 412 6 

tatdlov 701-3 

mais, matdtov, and dod\os 5846 

mda av (?) confused w. may 698 a 

maw: double meaning of 635 (i), 649 
(i)-(iii), 711@; ? confused w. Tahae 
av 698 a 

mavrédevos : an epithet of the number 
“ten? 883. ¢ 

mapa: w. accus. 354; w. dat. 352-3, 
355, 363; w. gen. 356; w. gen. and 
dat. interchanged 357-9; mapa tv 
Oddacoay 341, 344, 354; mapa Gew 027; 
mapa TQ beg 355; mapa TH marpl and 
mapa TOO marpos 357; 6 by mapa [Tod] 
Geo 358; ot did Tov Aeod adda Tap’ 
avrol, 296a; mapd, amd, and éx w. 
é&épx oar 326-8 

rapadidwue: mapador 252; 6 mapad.dos 
510 

mapdkAntos 630 2, 791-7 

rapakaupavw: in Epict. 5704; mapé- 
AaBov and é\aBov 570 

mapackeuy: T. TOO waoxa 048; eel, jv 
mw, 087 a 

mapeyut 225 a 

mapépxomat 342d 

mappnola 917 (i)-(vi)*, 727; connected 
w. Epict. 917 (v)*, 7987 

mas: combined w. ov or pt) 260-3; av 


8 dédwxev (édwkas) etc. 921-2*, 422, 
740-4; qwepiravtwy, for mepirarwv 
651 ; ov...7dv Hebraic 759 ¢ 

TadoXa: Mapackevy TOU 1. 048; TO Tacxa 
nN €0pTH 654d 

matnp: used vocatively, marep, marnp, 
and 6 marnp, 052-3, 661 a, 679, v. r. 
in B 6594; mapa 7@ mwatpl, rapa Tod 
matpos, and mapa Tot Oeot 355-9 ; of 
marépes 949-50*, 553¢; of mw. and of 
mr. buay 957 * 

mar pepxa 949 a* 

Taxuvw 449 a 

wéurw: éreuwa, in letters 691 ¢ 

mepa for repay 656 a 

mepi 360, 370; Tas 7. Mapbay .990*; 7. 
and brép 718, 719 4 

mepiratéw 3424 foll., diff. from Badifw 
342, =‘‘teach” 342¢; mepirarwv 
corrupted to mepuravrwy 651 

mepippiyvuue: active and middle, w. 
iwaria 270 0, 563 ¢ 

any 316 

anrikos: mydlkos ypampacw éeéypaya 
691 a—e, 785-90 

muavw: ériacay ovdév and ovdéva éreoav 
703 ¢ 

IluAdros : with and without article 969* 

mimpackw, forms of 750 

misretw: w. dat., els, év, see Joh. Voc. 
Index Ill and esp. 1470; wioreve and 
amlotevoov 4396; mirevere ambig. 
237-40 ; perf. 442, 474; rovs memo- 
revkoras attm 506; ovx émlorevov 
466 ; ol mucrevovres, meaning of 500 ;. 
aor. and pres. subjunct. 525 foll. ; 
misTevowmev v. 1. -evwpev 528; pres. 
subjunct. altered by D_ into aor. 
subjunct. 530a; 7. dud Tivos 304a 

mlatis s. Joh. Voc. Index II 

migTos 304 a 

mj: v. x. for po mpoowmov 3614 

mAnpow : W. ek 329 

mdnolov “ near” 368 a 

mdotov : edpacwpev TO 1. 346 ¢ 

mvedpa: TO. €oTt TO Sworro.oby 975-7 * 

robev: mw. € ov; 403, 733-7; moder, a 
corruption of mo@c 759 

mow: m. and épydfouce 2264; m. and 
mpdacow 5840; émolovv 463-4 ; mo.etre 
ambig. 194¢, 359; Tb motoomev ; Th 
rome ; and rl moimowper ; 493, 
512, 766 (i); Kad@s moijoes 7292; 
jKovoay Ore émolnoey 459 

ro\vs: ToAdol sometimes ambig. 941” ; 
mo\Xol Ta, not in Jn 041; oAdol... 





éx tov “lovdatwy 941* foll.; téara 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999* ; before others, 2, e.g- [2]000. 
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MOANA 270¢; dAda odd, OANA... 
kal €repa and moAQd...kal dAAa 3354 
Tovnpos: sHew, Tnpéw etc. Ex TOO movnpod 
(ambig.) 325 

Topevoua and vmrayw 0821; mw. substi- 
tuted for dvaBalyw 489 a 

sos: Toca v. r. oca and roca 737 b 

Toré 351 

mérepov 250 

mpacow and toéw 5844 

mpo: mpo éuod 361-2; mpd mpoowrov 
330, v. r. Any 3614; mpd && huepov 
To0 maoxa 288; mpd corr. to mpéds 
651, 655 

mpoBara (pl.) : 
collective 420 

mpoBarikyn 216 

mpos: W. accus., w. vb of rest 363-6, 
w. vbs of speaking 366 J-c, repeated 
after vb of motion 367; w. dat. 368 3 
clvat mpbs Twa 363a; Av mpds Tov 
Gedy, contrasted w. darecradpévos Tapa 
Geod 277; rh mpos cé; 229; mpds a 
corruption of mpd 651, 655 

tpoodBBarov 048 

Tpocevxoua 630%; 
aireicbe 536a 

mWpockuvvéw: w. accus. and w. dat. 019 

Tpocparytov 235d, 701-3 

mpbowmrov: mpd m. 330, v. r. wAHY 361 a 

mpopyrns: with and without article 
940*, 965*; mpodirns for 6 Tpopyrns 
(?) 492a; did rob 7. 301 

mpwe for mpwrov 9014* 

TpOTov, S. wp@ros 

mp&ros followed by genitive 896* foll., 
665-7; mpdrov juav ambig. 901*; 
mp&ros or mpwricros Hebraized 666 

mpwrdroKos 897 * 

mUAn 216.4 

muvOdvouat: aor. and imperf. 465 cd 

mopow: v. r. mypbw 449 a; aor. and 
perf. 449 a-d 


collective and non- 


TpocevxecOe Kal 


‘PaBBel 680 
papdos: év paBdw édOeiv 332 a 


C, €, 8 ando interchanged in B 650-2 
odBBarov: caBBdarw and ey caBBaryw 715 ¢ 
odp&: Oé\nua capkés 269; rds odapKas 





drohNvovow of cravpwOévres 211¢ 


onpetov 3865; apxn Tav onuelwv 386 (i) 

ckavdadifw: variations of és av oKay- 
Oatley 513d 

okédos : va KareayGow adtaev Ta oKédn 
419 

oTavpbw: vWnrds 6 
mohdovs Tpéget...7as odpKas 
Avovtw of ctavpwOéyres Z11c 

OTHKW : oTHKeTE W. Edy and rav 515 (i) 

oriBddas: v.r. croBddas 047 

ov 400 a, 402-4; od déyers 2344; 1é0e 
et ot 733-7; ot with vocat. and 
imperat. 734¢; cov and ov confused 
768 ; cov unemph. 776 foll.; ov con- 
fused w. ov 797 ¢ , 

guupépov : how used by Epict. 228 a 

atv 799 (ii) 

ouverdds 798 € 

our gnréw 349 

ouv7jGeva 4646 

ooOfw: w. éx 325 


aravpwbels Kat 
amon- 


Tapdoow: applied to Christ 614¢ 

Taxeov ‘more quickly”: not the same 
as Tax€ws 918*, 439 (v) a, 554 c—e 

Taxéws, TAXU, ev Taxer 5544-d 

te: how used in Jn 929* 

téXevos : applied to numbers 283 ¢ 

Tédos ‘‘ eminence” 320a; els r. 319-23 

TeTpdunvos: érer. éorw 230 (ii) foll. 

Tnpéw : w. €k 325; pres. and aor. sub- 
junct. 515; ér#pour...xcai éptAaka 584 

tl, s. Ths 

TiBepids 045 

TlOnuc: late aor. of 690 

Tis: omitted 3794; rwi supplied w. 
éeorw 3792; ellipsis of rwés 213 foll.; 
édv tis 580; édy separated from ris 
552c; ov...71s and ovdels 586 d, ¢ 

tls; rl; (direct interrogative) ri; did ri; 
iva rl; 231 b-e; ri; rt Srv; and éru, in 
V.r. 231 a; ri bre; rh €orw bres and rh 
yeyovev drt; 694; rb Nadeis; ambig. 
2310; ri elrw; prob. = ‘* what should 
I say?” 5124,c; ri Tovovmev ; Th 
Todmev ; rh moujrwuev ; distinction 
between 493, 512, 766 (i); 7é éwot Kat 
got; 229-30 ; otros d¢ ri; 209, 386¢ ; 
rl mpos o€; 229; riva qv & éddde 251; 
tls éorwv 6 mapaddowy 2512; rl doxeis; 
in Epict. 766 (i) a 





* Add Epict. iii. 24. 44—7 Oédeus me... 
&rt mopevouar; iva dé Ons. 


This Index extends JSrom 1886 to 2799. Before 
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ToovTos 398; rowa’Ty ‘‘such a thing” 
396 6 

Toros: ? ellipsis of réarw 675 

TogoUTot v.r. 745 

Tére: v.r. for ody 637 a 

Tpets 281-3, s. ‘* Three” and “‘ Threefold” 

Tpépw: 6 cravpwOels roddovs Tpépet 211 ¢, 
642 4 


“Tdpia 281 a 

Udwp: dara mod 270c; emi Ta v. 342d 

vids: P? interchanged w. mais 5846; v.r. 
éxdexTbs 3864; TOYN 2.¢. Tov vidv, 
confusable w. TOYN in Touvoya 768-9 

dpets ; Jn’s use 399; Kal dwets 149; (?) de’ 
Upas 428¢; buav, unemph. 559a; duets 
in LXX before ambig. forms in -ere 
243 a; bu- and ju- confused 428¢ 

buérepos: rare and emphatic 988* 

bmdyw 486 ; distinct from mropevouar 082 ; 
omov v. (and omov éyw vw.) and dou 
eiut (v.r. eluc) 487 a, 578; Uriyov 464 

brép 369-71 ; brép ob 927 6*, 360; brép 
Twos masc. and neut. 718-22; wtép 
and mepl 719 a—c 

Umepayaraw 323 b 

vd: w. accus. 372; w. gen. 373; v. and 
Umroxdrw 372 

tbmrokaTw 372 

brropévey 32263; 6 vropelvas 499 

bwydbs: applied to 6 cravpwOels 211 ¢ 

bow; applied to Christ 6144 


Pavepdw: thrice applied to Christ’s 
Resurrection 619 
pépw: “bear fruit’? 120 4 


pyul rare in Jn, freq. in Acts! 

pirtéw 328, 584¢; perf. 442, 476-7; 
Origen’s distinction between ¢. and 
adyaTdw 584¢ 

potmé: ta Bata Trav ghowlkwy 047 

gpurdoow: érnpouv...kal éptdr\ata 584 

gpury : ai pudal ris vis 317 ef 

purlfw 532 ¢ 


Xdpis: Philo on 285 4; Epictetus on 743a 

xeip: in var. phrases w. eds and év 334¢; 
xelpa or xeipas w. Badd\w and ém- 
Baddw 575 

Xopros 632 6 

xpovlgw: forms of 752 

xwpa : 7 lovdala x. 6706 

xwpéw 414 6 foll. 


Wijpos: Sldwur pHpov 409 a 


(2) and o interchanged 114, 691 

dives 197 

pa: combined with épxerae and éjAvdev 
604a, 625¢; Thy w&. TavTny ‘about 
this time ” 013; (év) éxetyn rT wd. 025; 
@. EBddunv 013, 206; 7 av &. parall. to 
érav 5383. a; &. waand W. dre 799 (i), s. 
also 770 


@s: (?) for ws 089, 201, 696 ; ‘‘as it were” 


202; ws 5é ‘‘so when” 069; ws dv 
696 a; otrws...as, for ovTws ware 69T 

womep 066 b 

Wate 203, 694c; olrws w. 917 a*, 697; 
in Egypt. Pap. 697 ¢ 

dpédera : how used by Epict. 798-9 





1 Tt should have been stated in 2456 @ that Jn—who uses nul only in 1. 23, 


ix. 38, xviii. 29—never applies it (as the Synoptists do) to Christ. 


Mt. and Lk. 


agree (agst Mk) in applying it to Christ in His answer to Pilate, ‘‘ Thou sayest it.” 


It isa mark of classical style. 


prophecy of Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 3—15. 


In Pentateuch, of seven instances, five are in the 


In N.T., it occurs mostly in Acts, 


24 times“ In the Synoptists, Mt. uses it most freq. (17), Mk (6), Lk. (7). It is 


never used by three Synoptists in common. 


peculiar to himself. 


Lk. mostly uses it in traditions 


This Index extends from 1886 to 2799. Before numbers with * supply 1, 
e.g. [1]999*; before others, 2, e.g. [2]000. 
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Diatessarica, arts t--V 


A. & C: BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON 
Wart t 


CLUE ~ 


A GUIDE THROUGH GREEK TO 
HEBREW SCRIPTURE 


Demy 8vo. cloth. Price 75. 6d. net. 





“So far as we can judge, they (the arguments) are learned and 
ingenious, though perhaps insufficient to carry the whole weight of his 
hypothesis.” — Zzmes. 


“Worked out in great detail and with unflagging interest. For 
Dr Abbott throws life into everything he touches....A contribution to 
the ‘Synoptic Problem,’ claiming examination and commanding atten- 
tion.”—Expository Times. 


“We have nothing but thanks to offer Dr Abbott for the patient 
industry with which he has collected and put before us, with great 
clearness, dozens of experiments upon which even those who are not 
experts either in Hebrew or Greek or Biblical criticism can exercise their 
common sense.” —Guardian. 


“ A very ingenious and very interesting argument.” —Dazly News. 


“ Of extraordinary interest and suggestiveness.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 
“The theory may be commended as most ingenious, and its applica- 
tion as very interesting and full of light on many vexed readings.”— 
Scotsman. 


“Certainly, as far at least as the Septuagint is concerned, he has 
found a Vera Causa.”—Aderdeen Free Press. 


“Learned, acute, and ingenious.” —British Weekly. 





Part TH 


THE CORRECTIONS OF MARK 
ADOPTED BY MATTHEW AND LUKE 


Demy 80. cloth. Price 155. net. 





“There is something very attractive in the way in which Dr Abbott 
forces the documents to tell their secret history, not by brilliant guess- 
work but by the use of rigid scientific method.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“There is a great deal of valuable information in this second instal- 
ment of Dr Abbott’s great work, whether one agrees with the main thesis 
or not.”—Guardian. , 


“Full of acute and learned criticism.”—Pz/ot. 


“The industry and ingenuity displayed through the work are marvel- 
lous. In this attempt to solve the Synoptic variations Dr Abbott is as 
ploddingly persevering as he is dazzlingly original.” Expository Times. 

“One excellent feature in it is the effort to bring the whole evidence 
within reach of an intelligent English reader.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


“As an exposition of the documentary theory of the origin of the 
Gospels, Dr Abbott’s work promises to hold a high place.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


“‘ Deserves to be read with the utmost care.”—Oxtlook. 
“ A monument of patient, scholarly labour.”—Christian World. 


Part HH 


FROM LETTER TO SPIRIT 


AN ATTEMPT TO REACH 
THROUGH VARYING VOICES 
THE ABIDING WORD 


Demy 8v0. cloth. Price 205s. net. 





“The candid and reverent spirit in which the book is written wins the 
reader’s sympathy....The criticism exhibited is often acute and it is set 
forth with an accumulation of detail which is evidence of persevering 


ADV 44 


research ;...For the writer’s ability, labour, and candour we have great 
respect...” —Guardian. 

“The book is noteworthy as a defence on new grounds of the historical 
tradition present in the Fourth Gospel, and the author’s diligence in 
collecting details from every quarter must be universally admired.”— 


Atheneum. 
“A monument of painstaking comparison and analysis....... The 
appendices and indices teem with suggestive material....... He has steeped 
pp 88 


himself in the spirit, and he has logically explained much which to other 
critics is mere opportunity for wriggling.”—Ouz#look. 

“The notion that St John wrote not to supplement the Synoptics but 
to substitute a spiritual for a materialistic conception of Jesus...is 
exceedingly suggestive and worked out with much ingenuity.”— A 

Daily News. 

“ A fresh illustration of the author’s sound learning and keen exegetical 
insight.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Very original and suggestive.” Cambridge Review. 

“To the proving of his case Dr Abbott brings all the wealth of 
curious learning and the singular fertility of linguistic conjecture for 
which he is so justly distinguished among Biblical critics of the day.”— 

Scotsman. 

“There is in the book...a large amount of careful work which will be 
found helpful to all who are seeking their way through the letter to the 
spirit of the Gospels.” Bookman. 

“ Has the true scientific temper....... The discussion does not fail to be 
stimulating and suggestive.”—Literary World. 

“The result at once of great learning, indomitable industry, and 
remarkable ingenuity, this is a work that stimulates and rewards.” — 

Aberdeen Free Press. 

“Often throughout the book the incidental matters which crop up are 
of the greatest interest. For instance, what Dr Abbott says on the 
probability of - Christ’s teaching about ‘taking on oneself the yoke’ 
becoming misunderstood and perverted to ‘taking up the cross’ is 
luminously suggestive....... It is a storehouse of learning, and, quite apart 
from the conclusions which Dr Abbott seeks to establish, it will be valued 
for the recondite material both from Jewish and Christian early writings 
which it brings together and makes easily accessible.”—Christean World. 

“ He spares no pains to bring a very ingenious discussion up to date 
and well within the reach of those who have no knowledge of Greek or 
Hebrew.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“The accumulation of such facts is a task of great labour, but is 
valuable to all workers in the field of Biblical criticism, whether they 
agree with Dr Abbott’s view of the Synoptic problem or not....... The 
curious facts which he has gathered about the Rabbinical beliefs con- 
cerning ‘voices from heaven’ contain much that is new to us.”—P¢/ot. 


“ A valuable contribution to the Synoptic problem.”—Leeds Mercury. 


“The strength of his position lies in the accumulation of particulars. 
He must be examined page by page and point by point.”— 
Expository Times. 
“Warm thanks are due to the author for the immense labour he has 
undertaken.” —Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 


“With thorough and penetrating scholarship, and a degree of toil 
beyond all praise, Dr Abbott has sought out parallels to facts and 
expressions in the Gospels for the purpose of elucidating their meaning, 
and tracing them to their original sources.......Such a work as this, which 
certainly puts to shame the sluggishness and the spiritual indifference, 
and the miserable formality ordinarily displayed in the study of the 
Gospels, will require prolonged and serious investigation, such as cannot 
be given to it ina notice like the present. It materially advances our 
comprehension of the intellectual conditions and methods of instruction 
of Christ’s age....” Baptist Magazine. 

“They are full of minute and curious learning, and help to advance 
Dr Abbott’s plea that the study of the Aramaic versions is of essential 
importance for the interpretation of the Gospels.” Manchester Guardian. 


“The book is not more remarkable for its striking hypotheses than it 
is for its careful and systematic collection of evidence.... Dr Abbott’s recent 
series of volumes (soon happily to be followed by another) really constitute 
a new and enlightening commentary on some of the most important 
passages in the New Testament. And the commentary is equally 
illuminative of the Rabbinical passages quoted....,..It is full of learning, 
of originality, but above all of suggestiveness....... Page after page 
scintillates with brilliant points....... Dr Abbott has clearly relied a good 
deal on secondary sources, but he has so carefully verified and examined 
his materials, he has applied to them so penetrating and sound a criticism, 
that his book is distinguished by its accuracy in details. Dr Abbott 
stands forth as a conspicuous example of the salvation which lies in 
precision of thought and exactness of method.” —Jewzsh Quarterly Review. 


The Classical Review, stating in detail “what results the writer has 
attained which seem tolerably certain to be correct,” adds “ Incidentally 
Dr Abbott gives us a most valuable dissertation of 43 pages on Bath Kol, 
ze. Voices from Heaven in Jewish Tradition, reprinting in an Appendix 
Pinner’s collection of examples from the Talmuds and Targums; he 
gives us a useful restatement in another Appendix of the reasons for 
believing that the so-called Second Epistle of St Peter is a forgery, and 
in yet another a convincing review of Eusebius’ promise to record the 
evidence accessible to him that bore on the canonicity or authenticity of 
Christian writings. He demonstrates anew the correctness of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s interpretation of that promise....... The temper of Dr Abbott’s 
writing is worthy of his subject...he has shown us the true significance of 
unregarded words.” 
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«IN THE NIGHT IN WHICH HE 
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“We are inclined to think that the present instalment, although the 
thinnest in bulk, is the most valuable of the four....... Dr Abbott exhibits 
his customary industry, acuteness, and learning....... One finds oneself, ” 
much more often than usual, able to follow not only with interest, but 
with willing assent.”—Guardian. 


The Dundee Advertiser, while calling attention to the “ conjectures in 
the chain of argument,” says “There is, however, a strong temptation to 
think Dr Abbott’s hypothesis established when it is seen to be the key 
that fits into one difficulty after another,” and adds “ For ingenious and 
scholarly work there is nothing being done at present in the English 
language like the series of volumes by Dr Edwin A. Abbott. It is 
research work, painstaking and slow and elaborate.” 


“Tn great detail and with learned elaboration the various passages are 
examined; but the main topic of this book is often the occasion for 
interesting digressions into paths in which Dr Abbott is always an 
instructive, if not always a convincing, companion.”— 

London Quarterly Review. 


“A marvel of minute scholarship and of patient industry.”— 
Westminster Magazine. 


“He has, in a rare degree, the true scientific temper, which knows 
that far-reaching implications may be hidden in apparently trivial facts. 
Indeed it may safely be said that, had he never established a single 
conclusion, his investigations would, for their patient and unobtrusive 
thoroughness, alone suffice to earn him an honourable name. This latest 
book, the fourth part of the ‘ Diatessarica,’ is a case in point....... The real 
value of the book, however, is not in the conclusion but in the way in 
which the conclusion is supported....... Dr Abbott works out his argument 
with great elaborateness and detail, and to follow it conscientiously is to 
be amply repaid, whether one end in agreement or dissent. One of 
Dr Abbott’s incidental remarks is too valuable to pass without reference: 
‘We need,’ he says, ‘to become more, not less, anthropomorphic in our 
thoughts about God, after the pattern of the best anthropomorphismof 


the prophets of Israel and the Son of God.’ Not many more useful 
reminders could come to those who have the forming of modern 
theology.”—Christian World. 


“ Unwearied industry and remarkable ingenuity, a word which we use 
honoris causa, distinguish this as they distinguish all Dr Abbott’s 
work.” —SZectator. 


“The criticism is marked by that singular nicety that marks Dr 
Abbott’s work, particularly in an explanation of the intrusion of ‘Galilee’ 
into the Resurrection narratives.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“We are struck once more by the ingenuity with which Dr Abbott 
follows his theory of an Aramaic original, and finds in subsequent 
misunderstandings of its text a reason for many of the divergences in the 
canonical Gospels.......The conjectural character of a great deal of his 
work is inevitable in such an unexplored field, but he is providing us with 
_a mass of new material for the literary study of the Gospels, especially in 
the direction of accounting for discrepancies in parallel narratives.” — 

Manchester Guardian. 


“In fearless scientific criticism of the Gospels as documents, 
Dr Abbott occupies a front place among modern scholars, but his 
criticism is instinct with deep reverence, and always in his own happy 
phrase ‘an attempt to reach through varying voices the abiding 
word.’”—Literary World. 


“ We gladly confess that we have learned a great deal from the work 
before us.”—Record. 


“Tt is characterized by the same extreme care and minuteness of 
detail and thoroughness of scholarship which are found in preceding 
volumes.”—Leeds Mercury. 


“A scholarly work, worthy of Dr Abbott’s great reputation as a 
Biblical critic.”—Oxtlook. 


“This is the fourth part of Dr Abbott’s great work, ‘Diatessarica, and, 
like its predecessors, ‘Clue’ and ‘From Letter to Spirit,’ is full of acute 
criticism and painstaking inquiry. It is indeed monumental in its breadth 
and thoroughness....... Novel as this interpretation is, no one has a right 
to set it aside who does not study the contents of this learned, reverent, 
and careful work.”—Baptist Magazine. 
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OF ‘THE WORDS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL @& 


WILH. CHOSE cOlhe TiHit, THREE 


Demy 8vo. cloth. Price 135. 6d. net. 





“This is likely to prove the most useful of the five volumes that 
have now appeared in the series which Dr Abbott has called ‘ Diates- 
sarica.’...It exhibits the marvellous industry which is so characteristic of 
Dr Abbott’s work quite as much as any of the earlier volumes...the 
accumulation of facts which it contains is likely to be of permanent 
value to students of the language of the Gospels, and especially of the 
Fourth Gospel.” —Guardian. 


“The whole inquiry is a wonderful exhibition of patient and delicate 
scholarship. Both beginners and experienced students may profit greatly 
from Dr Abbott’s masterly treatment of verbal and grammatical minutiae. 
The handling of tenses is especially instructive....And as a storehouse of 
facts laboriously collected from many sources and carefully marshalled 
the work will be invaluable to students of the Fourth Gospel.”—Christian 
World. 


“The Synoptic variations, similarities, and peculiarities are admirably 
set out above condensed and lucid notes. It is a book full of good things 
on a question already full.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The reader, learned or unlearned in the technical sense, will find in 
the book abundant matter to engross his attention and to stimulate 
reflection. It is of the same high quality as Dr Abbott’s other works, a 
minutely accurate, scholarly, and stimulating production—another volume 
of a remarkable series." Aberdeen Free Press. 


“No other work on Greek Testament synonymous words, especially 
those in St John, so completely brings to light their precise difference and 
applies them to the clearer elucidation of the Gospel narrative, as this 
volume, which throws much original light on obscure passages, and often 
reconciles seeming difficulties in text and context and shows that in some 
cases what appears to be mere tautology or redundance is in reality a 
most important statement of either incident or doctrine.” Academy. 


“The present sympathetic and laborious study promises to be an 
extremely valuable addition to the literature of the subject....The book 
is an extremely suggestive study, and the temptation to see more in the 
original than can fairly be taken out of it is, on the whole, wisely 
restrained.”—Glasgow Herald. — 


“The plan, it will be seen, is thorough, and so is the execution ; yet 
there is nothing abstruse, nothing beyond the comprehension of the 
ordinary student of the New Testament. Almost every page of this 
volume offers some fresh fact, suggestion, or discussion bearing on the 
actual meaning of the evangelist, and there is none of that pedantic 
philology which would confuse the real issues.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


“Dr Abbott has rendered very real services to students of the Fourth 
Gospel by this scholarly and laborious work....Sometimes he seems to us 
to incline to draw large inferences from his own hypotheses, yet when 
we turn again to these hypotheses they commend themselves to us, and 
we feel that they have been reached by a very original and acute mind. 
Dr Abbott has given us an invaluable guide to the interpretation of the 
Fourth Gospel, a guide which some of us will very often consult.”— 
Examiner. 


“With confidence we recommend this book to all serious students 
of the gospels....For English readers of the gospels it is, we believe, the 
best piece of work that Dr Abbott has wrought.”—Lz¢erary World. 


“It is a good deal—but not too much—to say that no one can 
thoroughly understand the Fourth Gospel who has not studied the 
material brought together by Dr E. A. Abbott in his ‘Johannine 
Vocabulary. It is a masterpiece of minute, patient, and ingenious 
scholarship.... Teachers and preachers especially will find it rich in raw 
material for their work.”—-Great Thoughts. 


“A substantial contribution to the knowledge of the greatest of 
Christian writings.” British Weekly. 


“ A marvel of industry and scholarship, into which it is impossible to 

enter in any adequate way within the limits of an ordinary review.”— 
‘ 
Record. 


“ An exceedingly useful theological text-book.” —G/obe. 


“Tt is all that the title indicates....But it is far more than that.... The 
consequence of such an investigation is that new, or at any rate clearer, 
light is thrown on passage after passage....We hope we have said enough 
to show our readers the value of this volume as a student's book.” — 
Church of England Pulpit and Ecclesiastical Review. 


“The results which he brings out are very striking.... The upshot of 
the whole is in accord with the general tendency of recent criticism—to 
put the Fourth Gospel on a higher plane of authority.”— Westminster 
Gazette. 


“The author brings out the exact meanings and subtle inflections of 
the original in a very striking manner. The different shades of meaning 
and the manner in which such important words as believing, authority &c. 
are exemplified, makes the work one of great value to the Bible 
student.”—fock. 


“ The notes are packed with painstaking scholarship....And the whole 
evidence is surveyed in a masterly manner at the end.”—Zxfository 
Times. 


“The vocabularies, with their exhaustive apparatus of notes, represent 
a large amount of patient linguistic research....But it is only when we 
approach the question of the right method of interpreting the Gospel 
as a whole, particularly in its literary relations to the other three, that 
the real value of all this critical spadework can be made apparent. We 
hope that Dr Abbott’s scrupulous scholarship will allow him before long 
to attack this work of constructive interpretation.” Wanchester Guardian. 


“His discussion of Johannine synonyms, e.g. the words for ‘seeing,’ 
‘hearing,’ ‘knowing, ‘coming, and other simple but fruitful ideas, is 
most illuminating. Microscopic, it may no doubt be styled: but if 
examination under a lens of high power reveals new beauties in the 
structure of an organism, microscopic investigation proves both in- 
structive and fruitful. We are inclined to say that this volume was © 
well worth publishing were it only for the complete account it contains of 
the Johannine key-word ‘believing.’... These minute linguistic inquiries 
may at first sight appear to be meticulous and useless. But it is only 
by slow patient underground work of this kind that such subtle points 
as the relation between the several lines of tradition concerning Christ 
can be determined. And where the subject is so sacred and vital and 
the end so important, time and trouble should not be begrudged. 
Dr Abbott spares neither. He deserves the thanks of all careful and 
earnest New Testament students for the work he is carrying through 
with such patience and perseverance. Those who cannot accept all his 
conclusions must admire his learning and his zeal, and they cannot help 
receiving profit from his company and guidance.”—London Quarterly 
Review. 


“The present volume is full of valuable material....We do not know 
of any investigation into the vocabulary of the Fourth Gospel so minute 
and thorough as this. The labour expended in producing it deserves the 
warmest recognition, and we shall look forward with great interest to the 
publication on the Johannine Grammar.” —Primitive Methodist Quarterly 
Review. 
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